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The  texts  coDUined  in  the  present  volume  ixe  re- 
piinted  with  very  slight  Alterationi  fiom  the  En^isk 
(^tfnwr  issued  in  eight  volumes  (1S77-1890,  London, 
8vo)  bj  Professor  Arber,  whose  name  is  sufficient 
guarsntee  for  the  sccniate  collation  of  the  texts 
with  the  rare  originals,  the  old  spelling  beii^  in 
most  cases  carefully  nxtdemised.  The  canlents  of 
the  origiiuU  Gamtr  have  been  rearranged  and  now 
\(n  the  first  time  dasnfied,  under  the  general 
editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe. 
Certain  lacunae  have  been  filled  by  the  interpolation 
of  fresh  matter.  The  IntroductioDS  aie  wholly 
new  and  have  been  written  specially  for  this  issue. 
The  references  to  voltunes  of  the  Gamtr  (other  than 
the  present  volume)  are  for  the  most  part  to  the 
editio  princeps,  8  vols.  1877-90. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Of  all  the  forms  and  methods  of  historica.]  representation, 
the  best  i^  said  to  be  that  which  echoes  original  voices. 
But  it  is  not  echoes  we  hear  in  this  and  its  fellow  ■volumes  ; 
it  is  the  original  voices  themselves.  They  speak  in  no 
borrowed  accents;  no  interpreter  mars  their  meaning;  no 
medium  muffles  their  tones,  History  is  a.  glass  through 
v^hich  we  beheld  the  past ;  but  the  glass  is  coloured  by 
the  historian's  mind,  and  we  see  through  it  sometimes 
darkly.  Contemporary  writings  are  a  glass  of  truth,  a 
mirror  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  written.  If  we  seek 
to  know  how  men  thought,  and  felt,  and  talked  in  the 
days  of  bluff  King  Hal,  or  of  Good  Queen  Bess,  it  is  a 
sorry  expedient  to  take  down  from  the  shelf  the  volumes 
of  this  or  of  that  historian^  however  learned  and  accurate, 
brilliant  or  imaginative  he  may  be.  The  golden  rule  is 
to  ascend  to  the  fountain-head,  to  imbibe  historical  truth 
at  its  source  before  it  has  lost  its  original  purity  in  its 
tedious  passage  across  the  dusty  arena  of  religious  and 
secular  controversy. 

Not  that  these  Tudor  Tracts  contain  the  whole  truth 
or  nothing  but  the  truth,  They  are  perhaps  as  full  of 
misrepresentations  as  the  news-sheet  and  review  of  to-day, 
and  errors  of  fact  may  crowd  their  pages  as  closely  as 
those  of  the  most  brilliant  of  modern  historians.  Their 
writers  were  no  more  exempt  than  we  from  a  human 
deh'ght  in  error.     Nay.  since  they  cared  more  than  we  do 
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for  what  they  believed,  they  were  even  more  anxious  than 
we  to  prove  that  each  other's  opinions  were  the  outcome, 
not  merely  of  perverted  intelligence,  but  also  of  evil  hearts. 
There  are  in  these  tracts  striving  and  crying  and  jailgling 
enough  ;  the  din  of  battle  is  never  far  off,  and  the  passions 
of  war  have  not  subsided  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  record 
It  There  may  be  more  heat  than  light,  but  heat  is  a 
proper  subject  of  scientific  investigation;  it  produces  more 
than  light,  and  he  who  would  understand  history  must 
know  something  of  the  causes  of  popular  passions.  These 
tracts  reflect  many  phases  of  popular  feeling  in  Tudor 
times ;  they  are  real  phenomena,  whatever  the  truth  of 
their  contentions  may  be.  Of  that  the  reader  must  judge 
for  himself.  He  stands  in  the  position  of  the  audience 
at  an  Attic  theitre,  while  the  editor,  like  a  Greek  chorus, 
may  give  an  occasional  hint.  As  the  messengers  of  the 
Greek  stage  came  on  to  relate  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard  of  the  battles,  murders,  and  sudden  deaths,  which 
Greek  sensitiveness  would  not  suffer  to  be  enacted  on 
the  boards,  so  in  these  pages  each  pamphleteer  comes 
forward  in  turn  to  tell  of  ancient  deeds  of  which  himself 
was  witness  or  partaker.  The  use  of  messengers  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  dramatic  realism  which  the  Greeks 
would  tolerate;  the  perusal  of  these  tracts  will  best  enable 
modern  minds  to  realise  the  conditions  of  a  bygone  age. 

Metaphors  from  the  drama  are  naturally  suggested  by 
the  contents  of  this  volume,  for  these  tracts  illustrate  a 
period,  of  which  the  dramatic  unity  is  complete,  and  the 
dramatic  interest  unsurpassed.  Within  the  fifty  odd  years 
between  1532  and  15S8  there  was  fought  the  greatest 
struggle  in  English  history,  the  battle  for  spiritual  in- 
dependence between  England  and  the  forces  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church.  Our  first  piece  marks  the  inception  of 
the  contest,  our  last  is  a  song  of  triumph.  The  tide  of 
victory  flows  and  ebbs  and  flows  again  ;  reaction  succeeds  to 
reform  and  fails ;  and  for  half  a  century  the  issue  hangs  in 
the  balance.  Henry  viir.  throws  down  the  challenge  to 
Rome  by  marrying  Anne  Boleyn  in  1533,  and  in  1588  Anne 
Bolcyn's  daughter  defeats  the  last  effort  made  by  Rome 
to  rivet  again  by  force  the  bonds  which  Henry  had  burst. 

The  interview  between  Francis  I.  and  Henry  vill. 
described  in  The  Manner  of  [he  Triumph  at  Calais  and 
Boulogne}  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  those  two 
doughty  monarchs  had  met.  Twelve  years  before,  amid 
surroundings  of  unparalleled  splendour,  they  had  pledged 
eternal  friendship  on  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold;  but 
the  display  which  flaunted  over  that  scene  was  not 
more  portentous  than  the  perfidy  which  it  concealed. 
Henry  vni,  went  from  his  interview  with  Francis  i.  to 
negotiate  that  secret  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V,, 
which  in  five  years'  time  made  Charles  dictator  of  Europe 
and  the  Pope  little  more  than  his  chaplain.  Wolscy,  the 
prime  mover  in  the  deception,  was  one  of  the  first  to  suffer 
from  the  Nemesis  which  dogged  its  steps.  Clement  vii. 
amid  the  clash  of  imperial  arms  was  deaf  to  the  mutterings 
of  the  storm  in  England;  and,  helpless  in  the  Emperor's 
hands,  he  refused  Henry  Vlll.'s  petition  for  divorce  from 
the  Emperor's  aunt.  The  refusal  precipitated  Wolsey's 
fall,  and  Henry  determined  to  effect  by  other  means  that 
divorce  which  he  had  for  five  years  begged  in  vain  from 
the  Pope.    He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  power  of 
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extent  of  Henry's  power  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  stood  between  opposing  and  well-matched  forces, 
and  that  comparatively  little  was  required  to  turn  the 
balance.  No  one,  whose  perceptions  were  not  dulled  by 
theological  bias,  would  now  maintain  that  in  one  scale 
were  the  forces  of  the  Papacy,  the  wishes  of  the  English 
laity,  and  the  influence  of  the  English  Church  ;  and  in  the 
other  nothing  but  Henry  vill.  and  his  evil  passions.  To 
believe  that  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  breach  with  Rome  is  to  be  blind  not 
merely  to  the  facts  of  Tudor  history,  but  to  the  fundamental 
conditions  which  govern  human  affairs.  No  ruler  can  effect 
anything  except  by  using  forces  which  exist  independently 
of  his  persona!  will,  and  Henry  vili.  would  have  been 
powerless  against  the  Church  of  Rome  without  the  help 
of  collaborating  tendencies.  One  man  cannot  alter  a 
nation's  character,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  believe  that, 
but  for  Henry  VIlI.,  England  would  have  remained  per- 
manently within  the  Roman  Catholic  communion. 

But,  if  the  divorce  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  breach 

[with  Rome,  neither  was  Anne  Boleyn  the  sole  cause  of  the 

divorce.      Henry  viii.  had    had   mistresses  before    Anne, 

,  without    their    existence    giving    rise    to    the    least    hint 

>f  a  separation  from  Catherine  of  Aragon.      They  were 

recognised  royal  institutions,  with  which   Popes  no  more 

thought  of  interfering  than  they  expected  kings  to  meddle 

with  equally  delicate  questions  of  Papal   morals.     Henry 

did  not  want  a  divorce  because  his  marriage  with  Catherine 

stood    in    the  way  of  his  passion    for  Anne  Boleyn,  but 

because  it  stood  in  the  way  of  his  having  a  wife  who  should 

bear  him  an  heir  to  the  throne.     He  might  have  had  Anne 

as  his  mistress,  he  desired  her  as  his  wife:   and,  if  the 
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difference  was  not  due  to  the  need  of  an  heir,  it  was 
due  to  scruples  with  which  we  are  not  inclined  to  credit 
Henry  VIII.  But  to  tazny  Anne  Boleyn  meant  a  complete 
repudiatioa  of  the  Pope's  authority,  and — what  seemed 
more  important  to  men  of  that  time — it  involved  the  risk 
of  a  quarrel  with  Charles  v.  Not  that  any  personal  insult 
to  Catherine  would  have  moved  her  imperial  nephew  ;  but 
the  divorce  of  Catharine  implied  the  destruction  of  Haps- 
burg  influence  at  the  English  court,  the  ruin  of  Mary's 
hopes  of  the  English  crown  and  of  the  prospect  of  adding 
England  to  the  already  monstrous  Hapsburg  empire. 
Charles's  view  of  the  divorce  was  purely  political ;  Henry's 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  meant  that,  in  the  great 
struggle  for  predominance  in  Europe,  England's  weight 
would  be  transferred  from  the  scale  of  Charles  v,  to  that 
of  Francis  I.  For  that  same  reason  the  divorce  was 
popular  io  France,  and  the  interview  at  Calais  in  1532  was 
marked  by  a  genuine  desire  for  friendship  which  had  been 
absent  from  the  meeting  on  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold, 
The  French  king  was  once  more  a.  match  for  the  Emperor, 
and  Henry  could  with  impunity  brave  the  Pope  so  long  as 
there  was  no  fear  that  Charles  and  Francis  would  combine 
to  carry  out  the  Pope's  decrees. 

No  allusion  to  such  matters  of  high  policy  is,  however, 
allowed  to  transpire  in  the  popular  account  of  the 
meeting.  Our  tract  is  confined  exclusively  to  its  spec- 
tacular aspect ;  and  the  only  symbolical  incident  appears  to 
be  the  wrestling  match  in  which  the  Englishmen  overthrew 
a  band  of  priests — a  possible  mimicry  of  the  struggle 
between  Church  and  State  then  raging  in  England.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  two  monarchs  came  to  a  suffi- 
cient understand infi.  At  any  rate, events  followed  each  other 
rapidly  after  Henry's  return,    In  January  1533  Anne  Boleyn 
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was  pregnant;  her  issue  must  at  all  costs  be  legitimate. 
It  could  only  be  legitimate  if  the  English  king  were 
divorced  from  Catherine  and  married  to  Anne.  Warham, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  died  id  the  previous 
August ;  a  successor  willing  to  execute  the  royal  wishes 
was  found  in  Thomas  Cranmer.  By  threatening  to  deprive 
the  Roman  curia  of  the  first-fruits  of  English  sees,  Henry 
induced  the  Pope  to  grant  Cranmer  his  bulls,  though 
Clement  must  have  known  for  what  purpose  they  were 
wanted.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  Cranmer  was  con- 
secrated, and  a  few  days  later  he  opened  his  court  at 
Dunstable  to  determine  the  validity  of  Henry's  marriage 
with,  his  deceased  brother's  wife.  His  verdict  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  as  was  his  pronouncement  that  Henry 
and  Anne  were  legally  hushand  and  wife,  though  the  date 
and  manner  of  their  union  remain  doubtful  to  this  day. 
On  Whitsunday,  the  ist  of  June  1533,  took  place  The 
noble  triumphant  Coronation  of  Queen  Anne,  wife  unto  tht 
wwst  noble  Kivg,  Henry  the  Vlllth}  The  reason  of  the 
honour  done  her  is  plainly  indicated  in  the  verses  recited 
before  her;  she  was  expected  to  bear  the  king  a  son  ;  then 
the  terror  of  a  disputed  succession  would  cease,  and  the 
goiden  age  would  come  to  an  anxious  people  (pp.  17,20, 


'  This  tract,  which  iras  onginallr  priotcd  io  quuto  in  1533,  bu  only  been 
Rpiintcd  in  Goldsmid's  Bibliothtca  Curiesa,  1S84.  It  is  obviously  an  ofliciaily 
inspJied  iKco-unt,  tnd  for  a  more  impaTti&l  'd«5cript ion  the  ttoAvt  is  lefeircd  to 
the  Ltfttrt  and  Paperi  0/ Henry  Vlil.,  voU  vi,  No.  584,  where  many  interest- 
ing uid  cuiious  dctaib  nil]  be  found.  Aonc's  popularity  was  by  no  means  so 
great  Bi  this  tract  would  lead  us  10  suppose  ;  the  people  as  a.  whole  syni[>athised 
wiith  Catherine,  and  at  times  even  the  royal  iaauenee  could  scarcely  protect 
AlUie  Boltfyn  fioro  iftsult.  Nichoki  Udall,  the  wntci-  af  the  vcrjf*  appended  to 
the  trttct,  is  ramons  a«  the  aolhor  oT  the  earliest  known  English  comedy  ;  he  was 
also  headmaster  of  Eton  and  Westminaler.  hia  connection  with  the  fonner  school 
bong  lenninaited  by  a  very  scandalous  episode.  See  Diet.  Hat.  Biogr. ,  Iviii.  6, 
The  us.  of  Ldall'a  VEiMs  is  in  the  Bciiish  Mubcum,  Boyal  Ms.  iS  A  lxit. 
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2i).  The  nation  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  expected 
issue,  but  it  was  not  a  son.  On  7th  September  following 
Anne  gave  birth  to  a  child  at  Greenwich.  Chapuys,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  the  event 
in  his  despatches  to  his  master.  The  king's  mistress  had 
borne  a  daughter,  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  so  mighty  a 
monarch  as  the  Hapsburg  emperor.  Vet  the  child  thus 
ushered  into  a  contemptuous  world  hved  to  be  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  humble  the  pride  of  5patn,  and  to  bear  to  a 
6nal  triumph  the  banner  which  Henry  had  raised. 

So  the  curtain  rings  down  on  the  first  act  of  the  drama. 
It  rises  on  a  different  scene.  The  interest  of  the  next  tract 
lies  in  the  religious  and  not  the  political  aspect  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  contest  is  domestic  rather  than 
foreign.  It  need  hardly  be  repeated  that  the  motives  of 
the  Separation  from  Rome  were  in  a  very  slight  degree 
doctrinal;  and  few  of  those  who  assisted  Henry  VIII.  to 
break  the  Roman  yoke  had  any  taste  for  a  tincture  of 
Lutheran  dogma.  That  redoubtable  monarch  had,  indeed, 
digested  many  formulas  and  swallowed  not  a  few  scruples ; 
he  was  keeping  an  open  and  receptive  mind  for  new  truth 
and  fresh  support  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come ; 
and  more  than  once,  when  a  Catholic  storm  was  brew- 
ing, he  signalled  for  Protestant  help  by  professing  his 
anxiety  for  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  pretending  to 
be  a  true  evangelical.  But  this  was  only  in  irtremis;  if 
the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  powers  would  let  him  enjoy 
his  peculiar  conscience  in  peace,  he  would  abstain  from 
Lutheran  gods,  if  not  from  Lutheran  goddesses ;  and 
although  the  imperial  ambassador  described  Anne  Boleyn 
and  her  relatives  as  the  real  apostles  of  the  new  sect,  they 
failed  to   make  a  convert  of  their  king.      New  doctrines 
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begain,  however,  to  spread  in  England;  even  the  guarded 
I  precincts  of  the  court  were  not  free  from  infection,  and  in 
the  privy  couacn  itself  the  two  most  prominent  members 
from  1532  to  1540  were  Thomas  Cromwell  and  Thomas 
Cranmer.  The  archbishop  was  gradually  leaning  towards 
I  Lutheran  doctrine*  and  Cromwell  believed  in  a  Lutheran 
policy  if  not  in  the  Lutheran  creed.     But  they  were  in  a 

I  minority  ;  their  colleagues,  headed  by  Norfolk  and  Bishop 
Gardiner,  had  no  love  for  the  two  arch -heretics,  and  their 
enmity  often  threatened  Cranmer  and  proved  fata.1  to 
Thomas  Cromwell.  It  was  almost  on  the  eve  of  his  fall 
that  Cromwell  was  able  to  do  Cranmer  the  service 
described  in  the  amusing  extract  here  reprinted  from 
Foxe  (pp.  29-35>i 

From  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  questions,  we  turn 
to  a  real  imperial  issue,  the  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland.  That  design  was  the  uppermost  thought  in 
Henry's  mind  for  the  last  six  years  of  his  reign,  and, 
indeed,  it  occupied  the  attention  of  Tudor  monarchs  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  they  sat  on  the    English   throne. 

I  Henry  VD.  no  doubt  had  it  in  view  when  he  married  bis 
daughter  Margaret  to  the  Scottish  king  ;  but  in  the  earlier 
years  of  Henry  viri.  English  interests  in  Scotland  had  been 
sacrificed  to  Wolsey's  passion  for  playing  a  prominent  part 
I  in  European  politics.  As  soon  as  Henry  vm.  had  emanci- 
pated himself  from  Wolsey's  and  other  clerical  control,  and 
had  triumphaotly  asserted  his  authority  over  Church  and 
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'  H<iw  tkt  Lord  CremtmU  helped  Aithbiihop  Cranmtr's  Secretary ;  the 
ttatlajy  wbj  R&lph  Mc>itcc,  whose  anecdotu  of  Cruitnei  couiiiiliiic  one  nf  tlic 
b«i[  AUlhorities  for  th«  Archtuhop's  life.  As  Moiice  furnLshed  Foxe  nLth 
JafoimalioD  far  his  ecdesiasticiJ  Trorki,  there  is  liUle  -doubt  tliA<  thii  sLofj 
CMDC*  ftoni  Monk's  own  lips.  It  alToTda  soiae  intcfestiiie  elimpscs  at  Lhe 
coon  maA  maonerSi  of  Heniy  Vii  L  '*  time. 
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State  at  home,  he  turned  his  energy  towards  the  extension 
of  England's  dominion  beyond  her  borders.  He  first  com- 
pleted the  union  of  England  and  Wales,  he  then  brought 
Ireland  into  better  order  than  it  had  enjoyed  since  the  days 
of  Poynings,  and  finally  he  set  about  the  reduction  of  Scot- 
la.nd.  The  age  was  one  of  national  expansion  and  consolida- 
tion, and  nature  seemed  to  have  designed  the  formation  of 
the  British  Isles  into  one  empire,  quite  as  clearly  as  she  had 
the  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  or  of  France  and  Brittany. 
Moreover,  the  ioconvenience  of  an  indepeodent  Scotland 
had  been  forcibly  brought  home  to  Henry  during  his 
struggle  with  Rome.  James  v.  of  Scotland,  although,  or 
perhaps  because,  he  was  Henry's  nephew,  had  been  regarded 
by  Pope  and  by  Emperor  as  the  most  promising  instrument 
of  their  schemes  against  the  schismatic  king,  Beaton  had 
been  mad«  a  Cardinal  and  sent  from  Rome  to  Scotland 
with  the  express  object  of  publishing  the  papal  bull  of 
deposition  on  the  Borders,  and  inciting  the  northern 
counties  to  revolt ;  James  himself  had  been  urged  to 
claim  the  English  throne;  and  a  Scots  invasion  might 
generally  be  reckoned  on,  whenever  England  found  itself  in 
difficulties,  The  last  and  most  reckless  of  these  inroads  had 
ended  in  1542  with  the  rout  of  the  Scots  at  Solway  Moss, 
the  death  of  James  v.,  and  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  a 
week-old  infant,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The  time  seemed 
apt  for  Henry's  intervention  ;  nearly  half  the  nobility  of 
Scotland  had  been  killed  or  captured  at  Solway  Moss ;  and 
before  the  prisoners  were  released,  they  were  made  to  swear 
allegiance  to  Henry  as  sovereign  of  Scotland,  and  to  promise 
their  co-operation  in  effecting  a  marriage  between  Queen 
Mary  and  Henry's  son,  Prince  Edward.  But  dealing  with 
the  Scottish  Government  was  no  easy  task;  there  was  an 


I 
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English  faction  in  Scotland  and  a  French  faction,  and  th« 
two  were  constantly  fighting  for  control  of  Scottish  policy  ; 
when  an  understanding  had  been  reached  with  a  foreign 
state,  the  opposite  faction  often  expelled  its  rival  and  re- 
versed its  acts-.  Such  was  the  case  in  1543  ;  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  war  with  England  had  brought  the  English 
party  into  power,  and  mainly  through  Henry's  abating  his 
terms,  a  treaty  was  actually  signed  for  the  marriage  alliance. 
But  the  arrival  of  French  ships,  men,  and  money  produced 
its  effect ;  the  French  party  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant. 
The  treaty  with  England  was  repudiated,  and  one  with 
France  was  substituted.*  To  Englishmen,  the  Scots  Govern- 
ment appeared  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  perfidy, 
and  to  repay  it  the  expedition  described  in  the  next  tract 
was  despatched  against  Scotland  in  May  1544.^ 

The  object  of  this  invasion,  and  of  the  devastation  which 
marked  its  course,  is  not  at  once  apparent.  A  desire  for 
revenge  was  the  ostensible  motive,  and  partly  no  doubt  the 
real  one,  but  the  ultimate  end  in  view  was  to  convince  the 
Scots  that  England  could  make  herself  more  unpleasant  as 
an  enemy  than  France,  and  therefore  that  the  English 
alliance  was  the  better  policy  for  Scotland  to  pursue. 
Henry  Vlll.  never  attempted  to  conquer  Scotland,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  had  not  the  means  to  hold  it  when 
conquered.  The  only  union  with  Scotland  effected  by  force 
was  Oliver  Cromwell's ;  the  conquest  of  Scotland  was  possible 
to  him  and  to  no  one  else,  because  Cromwell  was  head  of  an 
efHcient  and  permanent  army.  He  ruled  Scotland  by  the 
methods  of  a  military  despot,  but  a  military  despotism  was 

'  Foi  the  ncEoliations  during  ihai  year,  ice  ihe  latest  volume  (xvnj.)  of  Ihc 
iMItT!  and  Paptri  ef  Heniy  VIII.,  ed.  GaIhdner. 

'  S<«  pp.  39-5>  ;  tiiis  ti^et,  whic}i  wb^  altnoai  cct-idinly  fiufclithed  in  1544, 
bu  never  been  icpiinlcd  except  for  this  Garner. 
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an  impossibility  in  Tudor  times,  and  Henry's  standing  army 
was  limited  to  a  few  gentlemen-pensioners  and  yeomen  of 
the  guard.  Hence  h«  had  to  resort  to  coercion  by  methods 
of  barbarism,  to  the  stow  and  feeble  policy  of  repeated  and 
ruthless  raids,  which  in  the  end  failed  of  their  purpose. 
Henry  VIII,  however,  had  come  within  measurable  distance 
of  success,  when  he  was  baulked  by  the  treachery  of  his 
friend  and  ally,  the  Emperor.  The  experience  of  1543  had 
taught  him  that  Scotland  would  never  yield  so  long  as  she 
could  look  for  effective  assistance  from  France.  So,  with 
the  object  of  putting  France  kors  de  combat,  Henry  had 
joined  Charles  v,  in  an  alliance  which  was  to  crush  for 
generations  the  French  King's  power.  Both  monarchs  led 
powerful  armies  into  France  in  1544,  but  when  Charles:  was 
in  the  heart  of  the  French  dominions,  he  niade  peace  and  left 
the  English  in  the  lurch.'  All  thoughts  of  beating  Scotland 
to  her  knees  had  now  to  be  abandoned ;  and  England  in 
1545  had  to  bend  all  her  energies  towards  resisting  a 
threatened  French  invasion.  Peace  was  made  in  1546,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  a  renewed  attack  on 
Scotland,  Henry  died.* 

His  successor,  the  Protector  Somerset,  was  as  resolute  as 
Henry  had  been  to  effect  the  union  with  Scotland  by  means 
of  the  marriage  between  Queen  Mary  and  Edward  vi.,  but 
he  approached  his  task  in  a  somewhat  different  spirit  He 
first  made  strenuous  efforts  to  persuade  the  Scots  by 
peaceful  means  to  carry  out  the  treaty  of  1543.  On  their 
failure,  he  dclermlned  to  prove  by  an  overwhelming  display 

>  See  for  Ibe  lateil  inroimalion  on  thse  events  vol.  to.,  of  the  Calimdar  ^ 
Sf*i»iili  SfaU  Pftn,  ed.  M.  A.  S.  Hume. 

*  TImI  HctiTT  wu  Rsolnd  10  renew  his  Attempt  on  Scotlaad,  ii  dear  frcnn 
tKc  despatcliGi  tn  the  Ctrruf«md»Ma  fbN/ifm  i'Odtt  de  Sth*,  published  in 
1S86  bjr  the  Fiencb  GomncaeiiL 
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of  force  the  hopelessness  of  Scots  resistance.  A  large  and 
well-equipped  army  was  collected  on  the  Borders  in  August 
1547 ;  a  fleet  under  Clinton  sailed  up  the  coast  to  co-operate 
with  the  land  forces ;  and  at  Pinkiccleugh  or  Musselburgh, 
the  Protector  inflicted  on  the  Scots  one  of  the  most  crushing 
defeats  in  the  whole  of  their  history.^  Somerset,  however, 
was  no  great  believer  tn  coercion,  and  he  next  set  to  work 
to  secure  Scottish  consent  to  the  union  with  England.  He 
promised  the  Scots  autonomy  ;  he  suggested  that  the  use  of 
the  names  England  and  Scotland  should  he  discontinued, 
that  the  united  kingdom  should  be  called  by  the  'old 
indifferent  name'  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
there  should  be  complete  freedom  of  trade  between  the 
two.'  But  these  offers  proved  unavailing.  The  French 
faction  controlled  the  Government;  zealously  aided  by  the 
Church,  it  prevented  Somerset's  terms  from  reaching  the 
ears  of  the  people,  and  fanned  to  a  flame  the  inveterate 
hatred  of  the  Scots  for  their  English  neighbours.     French 

'  The  account  of  (his  cxpedltioii  here  printed  (pp.  J3-I57t  is  odc  at  the  car- 
lint,  most  interesting,  and  most  detailed  of  miliiary  trkcia ;  it  ii  even  rumithed 
with  skelcb  maps  uid  pUns,  The  author,  WilUain  Pattea,  had  excellent  oppor- 
tnnitici  for  wriliag  >  histoiy  of  the  CHiopugn  ;  he  wai  one  of  the  'judges  i>rtlw 
marshkbcH,'  tbat  ie,  one  q(  those  appojatcd  to  udminister  mattiBl  low  In  tli« 
praTosc- marshal 'e  court.  His  colleague  wels  William  Cecil,  aftcrwaidi  the  great 
Laid  Burghlef,  who  usisled  Patten  id  bis  literary  as  well  as  in  his  judicial  work. 
PatWn'i  book  was  reprinted  in  IWEell's  Fra^fnenls  ef  Scetlisk  History,  1758  ;  [( 
wasaUo  laigely  used  by  Halinshed  and  by  Hay  ward  in  hii  Rtign  of  Rdwar  d  Yl, 
There  ue,  however,  xrersl  Jantnat  io  Pattco's  stoiy  ;  he  makes  scarcely  uiy 
alluaion  !0  the  itnportance  of  the  piescEcc  of  the  English  fleet.  Other  accounts 
by  eyewilnessec  are  that  by  Ihe  Sleui  de  Bartevllle  (raentioned  on  pp.  90,  95),  a 
French  adventurer  in  the  English  eetvice,  whose  narntive  was  printed  by  th« 
BaoiMityae  C1(tt>  io  i8j5;  the  descriptions  given  to  the  French  ambiasadof  ty 
Jean  Ribaold,  another  Ftenchmin  in  English  tervicc,  and  by  the  Scots  chan- 
cellor, HuDtly,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Cormfottdamc  d'Odtt  dt  Stivi.  pp. 
aao  iff.  i  the  best  Scots  accotints  ore  in  the  Diurnal  o/  Occvrnnls  (BannatJTie 
Clab),  pp.  44-;,  and  Lesly's  '  Histofy '  (Bannatyoe  Club],  f>p.  195-9.  ^ce  the 
preseni  writer's  England  urnkr  PraUsti/r  Senierul,  pj).  I  jj-lte, 

»  JHJ.  pp.  163.5. 
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gold  was  lavished  among  the  nobiHty,  French  arms  and 
French  soldiers  were  poured  into  the  country,  and  eventu- 
ally France  herself  declared  war  upon  England.  Nor  was 
that  all.  At  the  same  time  the  social  discontent,  which 
troubled  England  throughout  the  Tudor  period,  came  to  a 
head ;  *  revolts  of  the  commons  broke  out  in  the  east  and  in 
the  west;  levies  intended  for  the  Scottish  Borders,  or  for 
service  in  France,  had  to  be  diverted  to  Norfolk  and  Devon. 
The  Protector,  whose  attempts  to  aUeviate  the  distress  had 
been  frustrated  by  the  Council,  was  held  responsible  for 
risings  due  to  the  rejection  of  his  policy.  He  was  driven 
from  office,  and  his  successor,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
made  an  ignominious  peace  with  France  and  with  Scotland, 
in  the  hope  that  France  would  abet  him  in  his  unprincipled 
scheme  for  placing  his  daughter-in-law  on  the  English 
throne,* 

But,  before  we  come  to  that  pitiful  tragedy,  we  must  refer 
to  the  predominant  factor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  vr.,  the 
struggle  between  the  old  faith  and  the  new.  The  Reforma- 
tion in  England  had  originally  little  to  do  with  dogma  ;  no 
doctrine  played  the  part  in  England  that  justification  by 
faith  did  in  Germany,  or  predestination  in  Switzerland, 
The  English  movement  arose  from  antagonism  to  the 
privileges,  powers,  and  possessions  of  the  clergy,  and  began 
with  an  attack  on  clerical  fees.  When,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  vi,,  theological  questions  came  to  the  front  of  the 
political  stage,  the  doctrine  round  which  controversy  waged 
most  furiously  was,  for  an  obvious  reason,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist.  For,  if  priests  could  perform  daily  miracles, 
there  was  something  more  than  human  about  them,  some- 
thing which  raised  them  above  their  fellow  men  and  justified 

'  En^iofui untitr  PrtUeter  StmtrMt,  cap.  riii.  *  JbiJ.,  uips,  is,  uid  x. 
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authority  ;  and,  in  tlieir  hatred  of  these  clerical  claims,  men 
began  to  attack  the  doctrinal  basis  upon  which  they  rested. 
The  controversy  was  fierce,  and  in  its  popular  manifestations 
at  any  rate  was  not  very  edifying,  though  the  materialistic 
views  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  expounded  by  not  very 
literate  priests  were  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the 
coarseness  with  which  they  were  attacked.  The  dialogue 
between  John  Bon  and  Master  Parson  '  is  no  doubt  typical 
of  many  an  argument  in  the  tavern  and  at  the  street  corner, 
when  the  leniency  of  Protector  Somerset  had  opened  the 
floodgates  of  that  diversity  of  opinion  which  Henry  VIII. 
had  striven  by  means  of  his  royal  supremacy  and  his 
statute  of  Six  Articles  to  keep  shut. 

It  was  not,  however,  religious  motives  which  precipitated 
the  downfall  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  of  that 
innocent  traitress,  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  Duke  had  earned 
a  well-nigh  universal  detestation  by  a  government  that  was 
more  violent  than  that  of  Henry  Vlir.  and  more  pusillanimous 
than  that  of  Mary.  Even  his  daughter-in-law  declared 
that  he  was  '  hated  and  evil  spoken  of  by  the  commons.' 
His  judicial  murder  of  his  rival,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  his 
revival  and  extension  of  the  harsh  laws  of  Henry  Vjii.,  and 
his  attempts  to  pack  parliament  and  the  privy  council  had 
offended  three-quarters  of  the  nation  before  his  insane  plot 

'  This  metrical  tiact  w&s  pulilL-ihcd  by  Luke  bhephcid,  M.D.,  in  154S: 
Piofessor  Arbcr  {rom  a  mUajiprebcnsion  oi  UndcrhiJl's  remar'ks  on  pp.  1(14-5 
Auigned  the  tract  to  1551,  but  there  is  a  cop;  in  ihe  Bntiih  Museuin  dated  1548, 
there  was  no  Proieclor  jti  1551  (&<«  p.  195),  u\&  Sir  John  Gieshiun  (p.  194)  was 
Lwd  Mayoi  io  1547-8;  these  bets  m^e  the  iJate  cettain,  The  ttact  woa 
lepiinled  in  Facsimile  in  1S07'  From  the  only  copy  known  to  becxtiLDt,  and  in 
tSszvas  rc-edited  for  the  Percy  Society.  Bale's  opinion  that  Dr.  Shepherd's 
verse  nroa  not  iafcriai  Co  Skclion's  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  John  Bon  and 
Matter  Piir$eH.  The  dtfCK"  appears  !*  h*ve  Lcen  imprisofted  in  Maiy's  lei^a 
for  tis  auiliorship  of  ibis  work. 
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to  alter  the  succession  alienated  the  rest.  It  was  no  question 
of  Protestant  against  Catholic  ;  the  issue  wasdecided  against 
Northumberland  by  the  most  Protestant  parts  of  the  country 
before  the  Catholics  had  time  to  stir.  E&st  Anglia  aiid  the 
city  of  London  were  hotbeds  of  the  new  learning,  yet  the 
men  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  flocked  to  Mary'5  standard,  and 
London  gave  her  such  a  welcome  as  had  not  been  seen  in 
the  memory  of  man.^  Even  Edward  Underbill,  the  Hot 
Gospeller  and  author  of  our  next  tract,'  would  not  raise  a 
finger  for  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Tbe  people  had  already  suffered 
enough  under  Northumberland ;  that  alone  would  have 
made  them  side  with  Maryland  there  were  powerful  reasons 
besides.  Then,  and  throughout  the  sixteenth  century,  men 
saw  in  the  Tudor  dynasty  their  only  bulwark  against  a 
recurrence  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  they  will  submit 
to  much  from  a  government  when  the  only  alternative  is 
anarchy.  There  were,  no  doubt,  objections  to  Mary  as  the 
proUg/e  of  Rome  and  Spain,  but  those  who  felt  these  objec- 
tions most  keenly  were  not  partisans  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  but 
ofthe  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Elizabeth  was  as  ctTectually 
excluded  as  Mary  from  the  throne  by  Northumberland's 
plot ;  hence  its  speedy  and  ignominious  collapse. 

Mary's  accession  was  welcomed  as  a  relief  from  the 
tyranny  of  Northumberland's  rule,  and  at  first  she  did 
something  to  justify  the  high  hopes  with  which  she  had 
been  received.  The  worst  of  the  treason  laws  enacted  after 
Somerset's    fall    were  repealed,  and    although    there    was 

>  See  the  present  imtei's  EagtonJ  andtr  ProUctfr  Samtritt,  tjw,  pp.  31 1- 13. 

•  Unilerluli's  tfarraiive  was  partly  printed    by  Strype,   aad   also  in    the 

Ckrenitiu  ef  Qttem  Jant  and  Quun  Mary  (Camden  Society) ;  but  it  wu  first 

primed  b  ftiU  in  Narwativis  af  tit  Rt/omiHiiH  (Cimden  S&ejety) ;  it  was  used 

by  Miss  Stricklafid  for  lier  Qiueni  */  Sn^anJ  and  by  HarrLwn  Auuwortb  for 

his  T'^'iftr  e/Lfinitii;  tee  Dut.  Mai.  £i«gr.,  Itui,  39-30. 
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family,  bad  been  torn  by  civil  war  aitd  left  a  prey  to  the 
Turk.  Was  it  so  groundless  a  fear  that  by  marriage  to  a 
Hapsburg,  Mary  might  entail  upon  England  the  disasters 
that  had  atten<ied  similar  unions  in  other  countries?  So 
the  pro&pectof  a  Spanish  marriage  evoked  a  storm  of  protest 
which  no  religious  reaction  could  produce,  and  only  a  total 
want  of  preparation  robbed  Wyatt's  rebellion  of  the  success 
to  which  it  so  nearly  attained.^ 

It  was  probably  well  for  England  that  the  rising  did 
fail,  for  the  capture  of  London  by  the  insurgents  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  followed  by  a  religious  civil 
war,  which  might  have  devastated  England  for  a  generation, 
like  the  wars  of  religion  in  France.  But  the  results  of  the 
failure  were  bad  enough.  The  rebellion  gave  Mary  and  her 
episcopal  advisers  an  excuse  for  maintaining  that  treason 
was  a  natural  development  of  heresy,  and  that  there  could 
be  no  peace  until  the  heretics  had  been  extirpated.  Then 
began  the  bloodiest  persecution  with  which  England  has 
ever  been  cursed  ;  neither  old  nor  young,  man  nor  woman, 
bishop  nor  parish  priest  was  spared,  unless  he  would 
abjure  his  faith,  or  seek  safety  in  craven  silence  and 
cowardly  compliance  with  the  powers  that  were.     Attempts 

'  Tn  this  volLimc  we  have  iccQUDti  of  Wyfttt'»  tebellion  rcom  two  diffeient 
poinls  of  view.  Underhilt'i  A^arrunVt  relatti  to  the  experience  of  a  gentleman' 
pensioacr  who  hclpied  Id  dcfeit  tbe  icbels,  while  PriKtoi's  Hiilary  \%  obvioiiil/ 
compiled  from  facts  supplied  by  eyewitnesses  who  accompanied  Wyatt's  forces. 
Jahn  PiMtof,  who  wfts  an  ardent  adherent  of  the  Roman  Caibolii;  faith,  had 
flJicftdy  dedicsied  Ip  Mary,  when  Princess,  a  work  entitle  Tkt  FaU  vf  tht  L<Ue 
AridM,  writlen  on  Somerset's  dcposiiion  (ram  the  Pr(jteciori.ic.  The  Hutory 
of  Wyaifi  StbeliUn,  originally  published  in  1554,  and  here  reprinted  fiom  the 
second  edition  of  1555,  was  larg-ely  uied  by  Holinshed,  and  is  described  by  the 
t«rned  flntiqiLiry,  Hearne,  as  'a  book  of  gieai  suthoritj'.'  In  spile  of  his 
Rofuinism.,  Proijtor  was  in  ElinlK'h's  teigii  Tcctor  of  St.  Andrevr's,  Holborn, 
dying  in  1584.  T-ennysoa'a  Qu^m  Maty  embodies  im  inteiesiing  dr>raatiution 
of  Wyatl's  B-iory. 
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have  been  made  to  shift  from  one  to  another  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  enumerated  in  the 
pages  of  Foxe  and  in  Brice's  RggisUr.'^  Clerical  writers 
have  pretended  that  the  bishops,  like  Gardiner  and  Bonner, 
were  ever  on  the  side  of  mercy,  and  that  it  was  a '  reck- 
lessly base  legisEature'  which  caused  the  holocaust.  Others 
have  sought  to  lighten  the  burden  which  lies  so  heavy  on 
Mary's  memoiy.  Yet  even  Mary  may  claim  some  Protes- 
tant gratitude ;  though  the  good  she  did  was  undesigned. 
It  was  not  Henry  viii.,  it  was  not  Edward  vi„  nor  even 
Queen  Elizabeth  who  made  certain  the  triumph  of  the 
Reforraation  in  England.  It  was  the  champion  of  the 
Roman  Church  herself,  whose  cruelties  planted  an  in- 
eradicable detestation  of  Ronne  in  the  average  English- 
man's heart. 

The  final  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  was 
not  the  only  unrehearsed  effect  of  Mary's  reign.  She  not 
merely  alienated  men's  minds  from  the  faith  she  professed, 
but  from  the  temporal  policy  she  pursued.  She  had  tied 
England  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  Spain,  and  plunged  her 
into  war  with  France  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Haps- 
burg  family.  The  result  was  the  loss  of  Calais,  which  had 
been  in  England's  unbroken  possession  since  its  capture  by 
Edward  ill.  two  centuries  before.  It  was  a  sore  blow  to 
English  pride ;  feebleness  abroad  was  no  compensation 
for  Mary's  ferocity  at  home.  But  the  ultimate  results 
were  all  for  England's  good  ;  the  alliance  with  Spain  was 

'  Thii  doggerel  tract  was  publUhcid  Bl  LonHon  in  1559  in  duodecimo,  uid 
uiottiei  cijition  WEik  issued  JA  i;,97,  Ai  it  wa;  ii-n11ea  iiitat  ye&rs  before  Fdit^'t 
Bii»k  ef  Marty r:^  and  nlmoat  immcdiBtely  aJ'Lci  Mary's  dcalli,  it  is  probably  tlie 
mcnl  truslworthy  lisi  wc  possess,  though  [he  attacks  made  by  5.  K.  Maiclaad 
and  oLh«is  on  Faie  have  not  loaterially  iii]p3it«d  the  martyrolo gist's  repaiatioD 
for  iccutacf.  S«  Diit.  Nst.  Bugr,,s.v.  FoXB,  John;  and  Cation  Diioo'i 
Chfrrh  J/ii/ifry,  wol.  v.  p.  337. 
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hopelessly  discredited,  and  England  was  relieved  from  the 
Continental  embarrassments  in  which  the  retention  of 
Calais  would  have  perpetually  involved  her.  Here  again 
the  responsibitity  for  disaster  has  been  removed  from 
Mary's  shoulders  to  those  of  her  privy  council.  Her 
council,  it  is  true,  was  most  incompetent;  Wentworth,  the 
deputy  of  Calais,  was  a  man  of  no  ability,  though  even  he 
had  repeatedly  denrtanded  reinforcements  which  the  council 
refused  to  send.^  But  Mary  had  chosen  her  own  privy 
council;  and  if  she  had  made  the  best  selections  possible, 
the  result  illustrates  the  astonishing  intellectual  sterility 
which  seems  to  have  smitten  the  party  of  reaction  in  Eng- 
land. To  Mary,  indeed,  must  be  ascribed  the  principal  part 
in  the  blunders  and  crimes  of  her  reign,  as  well  as  in  the 
unpremeditated  blessings  which  ultimately  flowed  from 
them.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  pathos  of  Mary's 
last  hours  i  she  died  fully  conscious  that  her  life  had  been 
a  failure ;  she,  like  her  mother,  had  lost  the  love  of  her 
husband  ;  to  her,  as  to  her  mother,  the  longed-for  son  was 
denied;  the  throne  would  pass  to  the  daughter  of  her 
mother's  supplanter;  and  the  faith  for  which  she  and  her 
mother   had   sufTered  so    much  would    become    anathema 

'  The  s.(uT]r  of  the  loss  of  Calau  is  heie  (pp.  2S9-33o)  told  in  great  detsil  From 
the  original  sootms  ;  the  two  main  tiairalives  are  those  of  George  Fcrrcre  and 
Thomu  ChuTchj'atd,  both  of  theiti  poets  of  some  wpule.  Churehyard's  account 
is  only  acc^&ible  ia  GroiCoa'a  Ckrvirictt,  publisheil  ■□  1569^  ''  ^°  '^"  °  volume 
cui  be  called  acc^sible  i  and  Chuichyaid's  GtneraJ  Rehearsal  of  IVarrn,  15791 
it  quile  out  of  the  reach  of  any  but  the  most  luclcy  or  mosl  lavish  of  book' 
collector).  The  test  of  the  t.ccount  is  made  up  from  the  us.  correspondence  of 
Che  deputy  of  Calais  uid  his  subordinatea.     So  sensational  an  event — a  modem 

paiallel  miglil  be  supplied  by  the    csplufe  of  Gibra-ltat — evoked  quite  a.  liteik- 

ture  on  the  Cantincot ;  a  volume  eolitUd  La  Rtiduitien  de  Calaii  appealed  at 
Paris,  anij  an  Italian  account^  DUcorso  lopra  ia  pnsa  dtlla  inespuptaiitt  citli  di 
Caiii,  w&s  publiEihei!  at  Rome,  both  in  155S  ;  and  twoi  cenlmies  latei  a  novel  by 
Guenn  de  TenetD.,  dealing  with  ih«  subject,  was  published  at  the  Hague,  and 
altMSe^  A  wid«  popiili^ty  {and  cil,  i;59  i  Jrd  ei,  tj^  ;  4tti  ed.  1749J. 
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unto  her  people.  Well  might  men  say  '  that  she  died  of 
thought  and  sorrow,'  and  believe,  with  Mary  herself,  that 
"Calais  would  be  found  in  her  heart' ' 

Bat  sombre  reflections  were  Httle  in  harmony  with  men's 
mood  when  they  heard  of  Mary's  death.  It  was  an  event 
for  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  had  been  eagerly 
watching  for  years;  and  the  private  grief  of  the  f«w  was 
drowned  in  the  public  joy  of  the  mLltitude.  The  fear  of 
Spanish  dominion  pEissed  a^ay  ;  the  nation  breathed  again, 
and  its  pulse  began  to  beat  with  a  vigour  it  had  never 
known  before.  The  new  queen  was  not  half-Spanish  like  her 
sister;  she  was  the  most  English  of  all  English  monarchs 
since  the  Norman  Conquest.  To  trace  a  drop  of  foreign 
blood  in  her  veins,  men  had  to  go  back  more  than  a  century 
to  her  great-great-graitd mother,  Catherine  of  France,  the 
widow  of  Henry  v.,  and  wife  of  Owen  Tudor.  No  wonder 
she  appealed  to 'all  English  hearts.'*  It  was  well  for  her 
and  for  England  that  she  established  her  throne  in  the 
hearts  of  her  people,  for  no  sovereign  inherited  a  more 
doubtful  position  or  essayed  a  more  arduous  task.  She 
was  beset  by  perils  at  home  and  perils  abroad.  The  mere 
fact  that  Anne  Boleyn's  daughter  should  have  ascended 
the  throne  at  all  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  stars  in 
their  courses  fought  on  her  side.  Branded,  by  the  strangest 
and  most  erratic  of  her  father's  acts,'  with  the  stigma  of 

■"  P-  33' ;  'tie  passage  relating  Queen  Marj's  death,  which  is  here  reprinted 
fiom  Fose,  U  the  origin.  o(  the  well-known  stoiy  stout  Mary  and  Calais,  which 
was  told  to  Fose  by  '  Mas(«r  Ryw  and  Mistress  Clareniius,'  atiendanls  on  the 
-qncvn  ;  (rtun  yoxt  it  «a«  adippteij  bf  Holinshcd  J  Froude,  who  was  appatently 
vnawue  of  its  origin,  describes  the  story  as  '  hsTii^  come  somch  ow  into  ciiBtcncc' 

"  See  p.  395- 

•  No  sitisJactory  explanation  of  Henrj  viii.'s  motive  in  divorcing  as  well  as 
btheadift^  Anae  Boley&  hiu  yet.  been  suggested  ;  he  gained  little  oi  tio-tding  by 
it,  wliile  be  eddcd  eponnouiij  to  the  difficulties  with  which.  Elizftlxth  was  sur- 
loianded  at  her  accession.     Sec  the  present  writer's  Henry  Vlll.  pp.  232-3. 
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bastardy  from  the  third  year  of  her  childhood,  she  had  been  to 
Catholic  Europe,  and  to  many  of  her  own  people,  the  emblem 
of  the  prevailing  of  the  gates  of  hell ;  she  was  the  fruit  of  that 
passion  which  was  thought  to  have  led  her  father  into  the 
sin  of  schism  ;  and  the  repudiation  and  shameful  death  of  her 
mother  left  her  with  no  support  but  the  somewhat  capricious 
will  of  Henry  vill.  She  had  suffered  ignominy  enough 
in  his  reign,  and  in  that  of  her  brother  Edward  vi.,  though 
she  escaped  the  religious  persecution  which  troubled  her 
sister  Mary ;  she  was  brought  into  greater  peril  by  the 
intrigues  of  her  bold,  bad  lover,  Lord  Seymour  of 
Sudeley.^  Mary's  accession  placed  Elizabeth  in  an  even 
worse  case ;  that  queen  was  never  forgiving,  and  the 
temptation  was  strong  to  visit  on  Anne  Boleyn's  daughter 
the  wrongs  which  Anne  had  inflicted  on  Mary's  mother. 
The  desire  was  inflamed  by  Mary's  suspicion  that  Eliza- 
beth was  the  real  centre  of  all  the  plots  against  her  throne, 
and  after  Wyatt's  rebellion  Elizabeth's  life  hung  by  a 
slender  thread.  She  was  only  saved  by  her  consummate 
caution  and  assumed  acquiescence  in  Mary's  religious 
policy.  Therein  her  conduct  seems  to  compare  unfavour- 
ably with  Mary's  stout  resistance  to  the  reforming  measures 
of  Edward  vi.  ;  but  no  one  in  Edward's  reign  thought  of 
sending  Mary  to  the  block  or  even  to  the  Tower,  while  Mary 
would  have  given  her  sister  short  shrift  had  she  displayed 
the  religious  obstinacy  on  which  Mary  had  prided  herself. 

'  The  sumewhat  com  promising  relations  between.  Eliiabeih  and  ihe  Loril 
High  Admiral  ate  discieetly  pissed  ovei:  by  Fuxe,  fmrn  whose  puges  We  reprint 
the  Hccoaut  of  Elizabeth's  early  years  and  imprisonment.  The  cutipus  aLl0^t 
ju-ch  maltera  will  6nd  fuill  dclaib  in  Hayncs'  liurg-hley  Siatt  Faf^en^  from  which 
Lingiaid  has  printed  such  pirtiailarK  as  would  most  damogi:  Elizabeth'!  character. 
Foie's  eDcomiums  must  be  r«ceived  with  cautioD  ;  he  would  not  be  likely  lc>  say 
anylbin.^  dis^reeable  to  the  queen  in  I J63  ;  cor  would  she  have  lei  hitn,  had 
he  ticen  su  miaikil. 


At  length  there  came  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  her 
afflictions,  and  Elizabeth  was  no  worse  a  queen  for  the 
bread  of  bitterness  she  had  eaten  for  twenty  years.     She 

•ascended  the  throne  the  last  of  the  Tudors  ;  there  was  no 
rival  to  divide  the  confidence  and  affection  which  the 
people  lavished  on  that  dynasty,  as  they  did  on  no  other 
before  or  since.  '  Remember  old  King  Henry  vm.'  shouted 
one  in  the  throng  as  Elizabeth  rode  to  her  coronation '  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  the  14th  of  January  1559;  and  the 
queen,  we  arc  told,  'rejoiced  at  his  name  whom  this  Realm 
doth  hold  of  so  worthy  memory,'  while  the  people  hoped 
she  would  'in  her  doings  resemble  the  same,'"  The  hope 
was  signally  fulfilled ;  Elizabeth  avoided  some  errors 
which  Henry  Vili.  committed,  and  she  was  saved  by  her 
council  from  some  risks  which  Henry  would  not  have 
provoked ;  but  on  the  whole  she  carried  out  with  remark- 
able success  the  work  which  he  had  begun.  She  was  a 
true  daughter  of  her  father;  and  when  we  speak  of  Tudor 
characteristics,  we  really  mean  those  of  Henry  VIII,  and 
Elizabeth,  whose  reigns  covered  nearly  eighty  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Elizabeth  had  not  perhaps  the  majestic 
force  of  Henry,  but  in  subtlety  of  intellect,  consummate 
and  unprincipled  statecraft,  indomitable  courage  and 
superb  self-confidence  she  was  little,  if  at  all  inferior;  and 
the  two  together  stand  in  a  class  apart  from  the  rest  of 
England's  monarchs. 

Both  needed  all  their  qualities  for  the  work  they  had  to 
do.     Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  in  a  blaze  of  popular 


I 


'  The  tmct  describing  Eliubech's  cucDation.  is  reprinted  from  Tottd's 
H^ition  of  15585  4toi  nimther  edition  appeared  in  the  same  year,  prioted  bjr 
'5.  S,  for  John  Buiy ' ;  oeither  tceini  to  bsTC  beea  leprinted  ckcept  for  tliii 
Gamrr, 

'  See  p.  39J. 
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favour  lai^ely  due  to  Mary's  blunders ;  asd  bcr  coronatiofi 
was  the  occasion  of  rejoicings  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
sullen  disapprova],  which  had  greeted  her  mother  twenty- 
five  years  before.  But  the  curtain  was  raised  on  the  Gnal 
act  of  the  great  sixteenth  centur>'  drama  amid  omens  that 
boded  il)  for  England's  victory,  Mary  bad  left  hercoontry 
well-nigh  defenceless,  and  our  second  extract '  dealing  with 
Elizabeth's  reign  describes  the  measures  she  took  to  repair 
the  condition  of  English  arms.  It  was  not  merely  weapons 
but  ships  and  money  which  England  needed ;  for  the  navy, 
of  which  Henry  VIII.  has  been  called  the  father,  had  been 
suffered  to  decay,  and  the  currency  consisted  of  more  than 
half  alloy.*  Abroad,  too,  a  formidable  rival  appeared;  one 
Mary  succeeded  another  as  the  champion  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  The  second  was  Mary  Stuart,  the  infant  who  had 
been  left  Queen  of  Scotland  by  the  death  of  James  v.,  who 
was  now  Queen  of  France  by  her  marriage  to  Francis  ir,,  and 
who  claimed  to  be  Queen  of  England  by  reason  of  Eliza- 
beth's bastardy  and  of  her  own  descent  from  Margaret, 
sister  to  Henry  vill.  So  began  the  contest  which  ended  in 
the  tragic  scene  at  Fothcringay. 

But  of  all  the  problems  that  EIi2abeth  had  to  solve,  the 
hardest  was  that  of  religion.  The  exact  proportion  of 
Protestants  to  CathoEics  in  England  at  the  time  of  her 
accession  was  probably  unknown  to  the  queen  herself,  and 
tt  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  ever  since.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  two  parties  were  not  unevenly  matched  ; 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  complete  estrangement  of 


'  Pp-  J96-4'>Oi  fc'  it*  •otb«.  Witlitfti  Hftfmofl,  i«t  Vut.  Xat.  Sieg. 
KIT,  46. 

*  Foi  the  [lebAieincnc  of  <he  EnE^itb  coinage  in  the  Hsicenth  centui7j  im 
£nglamd  itndtr  frtltcler  Somtriel,  pp,  iS'f^- 
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either  at  anjr  time  within  the  first  five  years  of  her  reign 
would  have  wrecked  Elizabeth's  throne.  Fortunately,  there 
was  a  large  class  which  belonged  to  neither  of  the  extreme 
parties,  and  more  fortunately  still,  all  but  a  very  few  were 
willing,  in  default  of  any  practicable  alternative,  to  put  up 
for  a  time  with  the  Elizabethan  settlement ;  they  regarded  it 
as  merely  temporary,  and  hoped,  the  Puritans  for  a  speedy 
extirpation  of  papistical  remains,  and  the  Catholics  for  an 
early  return  to  the  Roman  fold.  The  object  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  council  was  to  keep  both  in  a  state  of  tolerable 
suspense.  Uniformity  was  considered  essential  to  national 
unity,  but  articles  of  religion  were  to  be  worded  so  as  to 
admit  of  as  many  interpretations  as  possible.  Adherents 
of  the  old  learning  were  persuaded  to  subscribe  the  Arlieles 
because  they  were  Catholic ;  adherents  of  the  new,  because 
they  were  Protestant.  The  same  studied  ambiguity  per- 
vaded the  rules  about  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  famous  Ornaments  Rubric  itself,  which  still 
puzz.!esthe  priest  and  the  lawyer,  was  vague  and  obscure 
with  deliberate  intent.  It  prescribed  such  ornaments  as 
were  in  use  by  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year 
of  Edward  VI.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  there  were  any  such 
ornaments,  for  Parliament  did  not  interpose  its  authority  in 
the  matter  of  ornaments  until  the  third  year  of  Edward  Vl, 
and  the  ornaments  in  use  in  the  second  year  were  the 
result  of  ancient  custom  and  canon  law,  and  not  of  Parlia- 
mentary definilEon.  The  netresultof  the  Ornaments  Rubric 
must  have  been  practically  an  order  to  'go  as  you  please,' 
go  long  as  the  peace  was  kept.  That,  indeed,  was  the  first 
requisite-  it  was  Elizabeth's  boast  that  she  'made  no 
windows  into  men's  hearts.'  There  were  plenty  of  Catholics 
at  her  court ;  one  commanded  her  fleet  against  the  Armada; 
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and  Essex's  friends  were  described  as 'a  damnable  crew  of 
atheisU.'  People  could  believe  what  they  liked,  so  long  as 
they  respected  the  persons  of  bishops  and  went  to  church 
on  Sundays.  The  settlement  was  not  at  the  time  regarded 
as  more  than  a  makeshift,  and  many  were  indignant  at 
what  they  considered  to  be  paltering  with  the  truth.  They 
thought  it  would  bring  down  on  England  the  wrath  of 
Heaven,  and  interpreted  disasters  like  the  burning  of  St. 
Paul's  as  divine  judgments  either  for  going  too  far  along  the 
path  of  religious  change,  or  else  not  far  enough.' 

The  makeshift  was  none  the  less  succes^rul ;  and 
however  much  opposing  parties  to-day  may  lament  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  Elizabethan  Settlement,  it  is  that  very 
indcfiniteness  which  keeps  them  now  and  kept  them  then 
within  one  Church.  It  saved  England  from  becoming  a 
prey  to  civil  war,  as  France  was  at  that  moment,  as 
the  Netherlands  were  to  become  within  ten  years,  and 
Germany  two  generations,  later.  What  religious  wars 
could  mean  was  vividly  brought  home  to  Englishmen  by 
the  SpoU  of  Antwerp,^  an  event  comparable  to  the  Sack  of 
Rome,  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  Sack  of 
Magdeburg.  It  was  a  valuable  object-lesson  ;  it  warned 
Englishmen  of  what  they  might  expect  if  ever  Spanish 
soldiery  gained  a  foothold  on  English  shores;  it  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  zeal  with  which  they  rallied 


1  See  p.  407.  Bishop  FilLtington'i  sermon  is  not  now  extaoi.  Sh  Pilking- 
Iws'b  tVorii  (Pftrker  Sot.),  pp.,  4S1  sifq.  A  facsimile  reprinl  cf  Itis  tracl  on  the 
buining  of  St.  PbuI'i  was  included  en  Gendalogifn  Curiesa,  vol.  iii.  18S5.  The 
extract  from  Foxe  whjch  here  followi  is  n  piiece  of  piare  comedy  placed  a  little 
out  of  chronological  order  beca.ute  of  iti  tiaturnl  coimecEioD  with  (he  6rc  at  St. 
Paul's  !  the  incideni  must  have  IaIied  place  -during  Mary's  reign. 

'  This  tract  hai  only  been  pf  inled  in  this  Giirrtif ;  the  documents  prejiied  to 
it  prov?  cpngliislvfly  that  its  author  vas  Gascoigne,  and  not  a  hypothetical 
Gaston,  asatLtcd  in  Did.  A'at.  Biogr.,  xzi-  3S, 


round  their  Queen  when  danger  became  acute  ;  and  it  made 
them  tolerant  of  the  strong  measures  which  Elizabeth  and 
her  council  took  to  parry  plots  against  the  government 
Genuine  Englishmen  would  look  with  little  patience  on  the 
schemes  of  men  like  the  Northern  Earls,  whose  punishment 
is  now  said  to  prove  Elizabeth  more 'bloody' than  Queen 
Mary,  but  whose  efforts,  if  successful,  would  then  have 
involved  England  tn  the  throes  of  civil  war,  and  have  lefl 
her  a  prey  to  foreign  foes.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  on  the  continent  could  not  have 
been  repeated  in  England  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  not, 
unless  it  was  because  the  strong  right  arm  and  the  iron  will 
of  the  Tudors  withstood  the  beginnings  of  debate. 

The  necessity  for  rigorous  rule  is  not  to  be  denied,  but 
necessity  is  after  all  the  tyrant's  facile  plea,  and  it  will 
scarcely  be  held  to  justify  all  the  steps  which  Elizabeth 
took  to  secure  her  throne.  Religious  toleration  was  not 
a  popular  idea  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  cruelties 
they  had  suffered  under  Mary  made  Protestants  a  little 
ashamed  to  persecute  for  religious  opinion.  At  the  same 
time,  they  instinctively  regarded  Jesuits  and  other  emissaries 
of  the  Roman  Church  as  enemies  to  whom  no  mercy  could 
be  shown.  It  was  a  ready  escape  from  the  dilemma  to 
represent  them  not  as  martyrs  to  their  faith,  but  as  traitors 
to  their  queen.  And,  indeed,  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  religion  from  politics,  especially  when  a  religious 
person  like  the  Pope  was  also  a  great  political  power. 
Had  not  the  Pope  excommunicated  and  deposed  Elizabeth? 
Was  it  not  the  duty  of  a  faithful  Roman  Catholic  to 
respect  and  further  the  decrees  of  the  Holy  Father?  Then, 
how  could  a  true  son  of  the  Church  be  a  loyal  subject  of 
Queen  Elizabeth?     The  problem  was  not  an  easy  one  to 
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solve;  but  of  all  the  Catholic  sufferers  under  Elizabeth, 
none  has  better  title  to  the  martyr's  crown  than  Edmund 
Campion.  He  was  a  saint  far  removed  from  political 
intriguers'  liUe  Parsons,  for  the  Jesuits  had  not  yet  become 
the  instruments  of  Spanish  poHcyin  England, and  Campion 
was  purely  and  simply  a  missioncr  of  his  faith.  The  con- 
duct of  George  Elliot*  in  using  his  former  intimacy  with 
Roman  Catholics  to  effect  Campion's  arrest  has  been 
described  as  patriotic,  but  it  was  the  kind  of  patriotism 
which  Dr.  Johnson  defined  &s  the  last  refuge  of  scoundrels. 

Another  head  more  illustrious,  but  less  innocent,  than 
that  of  the  Jesuit  martyr  was  next  to  fall  on  the  scaffold. 
The  execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  as  illegal  as 
that  of  Charles  I.,  for  in  neither  case  had  the  court  which 
tried  the  prisoner  any  jurisdiction.  But  then  monarchs 
are  not  subject  to  courts  of  law;  they  may  murder  and 
plot  and  steal  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  the  law  cannot 
touch  them.  Hence  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  not 
only  expediency,  but  also  justice  has  demanded  that  the 
law  should  be  overridden.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  believe  that 
Mary's  execution  was  unjust  as  that  it  was  illegal,  and  we 
are  less  indignant  with  Elizabeth  for  signing  Maiy's  death- 
warrant  tlian  for  the  infamous  means  she  took  to  shift  the 
responsibility  from  her  own  to  subordinate  shoulders.*    By 

I  Fat  the  politioU  iniiigues  of  the  Jeniits  of  Elinbetb'a  iaiec  rean.  see  Tit 
AnA/'iut  CmhWMHf  [Omdea  Soc},  Tkuntoa's  Mislary  af  tkt  JauUs^  %xA 
llame'i   Trt^sm  v*4  fit*. 

■  Smpfv  4Si^r4> /<  tvrr  fntf  ^r/i»;  tf  tX*  appnktmiim  atd  tmlamgtfthM 
A^k-Fvifta,  £amiimi  Cam/mw.  The  oficial  icconl  of  the  fmfvxai  lo  EDkA 
•ad  Jenluni  Ibi  thcit  servicer  will  be  foond  in  the  j4ftj  »/U*  fritf  CMimn'/,  ed. 

Hunt,  issi »,  p.  sas. 

•  SkHibc,  71*0(i«£#»rffi1wyiU(7-,t«5?,pp.4t7-i3,*hereUicpl,?twhicli 
naatA  Secnurr  DB'^boo  ^  apcacd ;  tbc  wntcbcil  toan  n*s  mmde  id  sufitx 
wider  tt»  iBpatatigB  tkat  be  bul  forgr^  the  wmrrutt,  to  onkr  to  arc  Elinbctk 
tnm  llM  iiMtiimil  iJlliii  Cttlulie  powen. 
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a  strange  coincidence  Mary  was  buried  ^  in  Peterborough 
Cathedial,  where  fifty-one  years  before  another  unfortunate 
queen  had  been  laid  to  rest.  Catherine  of  Aragon  was 
the  earliest,  as  Mary  was  the  latest,  crowned  victim  in  the 
strife  between  England  and  Rome;  but  even  in  the  battle 
of  the  creeds  spotless  purity  of  life  counts  for  little  against 
feminine  beauty,  and  Catherine  has  found  no  such  band  of 
defenders  as  the  noble  army  of  writers  who  have  risen  to 
champion  the  doubtful  character  of  the  Scottish  queen. 
Charles  v.  believed  that  his  aunt  had  been  poisoned,  but  no 
imperial  hosts  flew  to  avenge  the  crime,  Mary  was  more 
fortunate;  the  greatest  fl«et  that  the  modern  worid  had 
seen  sailed  from  the  ports  of  Spain  to  exact  retribution  for 
her  death.  Was  Philip  a  truer  son  of  the  Church  than 
Charles?  It  may  be,  but  Mary  had  also  bequeathed  him 
her  claim  to  the  English  throne,  and  he  had  thus  a  more 
substantial  motive  than  mere  religious  zeal  for  seeking  the 
conquest  of  England.  Possibly,  too,  he  was  not  so  wise  as 
his  father.  Henry  Viit.  had  hinted  that  a  Spanish  fleet 
might  come  to  English  waters  and  might  not  perhaps 
return.  'Surely,'  writes  Gascoigne  of  the  Spaniards  in 
1576  in  TAe  Spot'l c/ Antwerp, '  iheir  hoASt'mg  and  bragging 
of  iniquity  Js  over  great  to  escape  long  unscourged'  ;  and 
again,  '  I  leave  the  Scanning  of  their  deeds  unto  God,  who 
wilt  bridle  their  insolency  when  He  thinkclh  good  and  con- 
venient' Twelve  years  later  the  hour  struck,  and  the 
Spanish  Armada  sailed.     No  Spaniard,  except  its  com- 


'  This  descriplion  fpp,  4.7J-484)  of  Marji's  fnneril  does  not  seem  Id  have 
t>c«n  reprinted  except  in  this  Gamtr.  Tat  Rttht-ri  Sca.r!elt,  at  Due.  Mat. 
Bi9gr.  xl.  fi.  The  fact  that  th«y  were  buric'd  by  the  same  a»toD  createi  one 
more  conous  link,  betneen  Catherine  of  Aragoa  and  Maty  Queen  of  Scoii. 
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raandcr,  doubted  of  its  success  ;  according  to  Deloncy,'  the 
expedition  was  even  furnished  with  instruments  of  torture 
to  be  applied  to  the  vanquished  heretics.  The  Pope  had 
blessed  the  crusaders,  but '  God  blew  and  they  were  scattered.' 
So  ran  the  inscription  on  the  medal  struck  to  commemorate 
the  victory,  and  so  Englishmen  loved  to  think.  But  the 
winds  and  the  waves  only  help  those  who  help  themselves  ; 
they  buffet  English  ships  as  well  as  Spanish  galleons; 
in  September  1588  they  proved  fatal  to  the  one  and  not  to 
the  other  because  English  arms  had  already  beaten  the 
Spaniards  from  off  the  English  shores.  But  for  that  ten 
days'  running  fight  up  the  English  channel,  the  storm 
would  have  swept  harmlessly  over  the  Spanish  Armada  as 
it  lay  snug  in  Plymouth  Sound,  in  Portsmouth  Harbour,  or 
under  the  lee  of  the  Downs. 

With  the  defea-t  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  work  of  the 
Tudors  was  done.  Elizabeth  lingered  a  few  more  years  on 
the  stage,  but  she  was  losing  touch  with  her  people.  No 
sooner  was  the  peril  from  abroad  averted  than  the  voice 
of  domestic  discontent  began  to  be  heard  in  the  land. 
Parliament  was  girding  itself  for  its  hundred  years'  war 
with  the  Crown.  England  had  proved  in  the  sixteenth 
century  that  no  foreign  power  should  have  dominion  or 
jurisdiction  over  her ;  she  was  to  prove  In  the  seventeenth 
that  she  would  govern  herself  in  the  way  that  pleased  her 
best,  caring  no  more  for  tyrannous  kings  than  she  had  done 
for  absolute  Popes. 

A.  F.  POLLARD. 

'  Thece  three  ballada  ite  onlj'  iccesiible  in  the  original  broadsides.  Id  a 
limit cd  ediiioDAf  thirty  eopiei  btaed  b;  HAlliwell-Phillippi  in  1S60,  udin  this 
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C  First,  the  French  King. 

The  King  of  Navarre, 

The   Dauphin,    FraNCIS,    Duke 

de  Bretagne. 
Hbnry,  Duke  d'Orleans. 
Chaiu.es,  Duke  i>'Ancot7LEAIE. 
Charles,  Duke  de  Vend6mc. 
The  Duke  de  Guise. 
The  Duke  oe  Lohcu^ville. 

The  Cardinal  de  Bourbon. 
The  Cardinal  db  Loraine. 
The  LegatCf  and  Cardinal  Chan- 
ccltor  of  France,  Amtowy  de 

PRAYT. 

The  Cardinal  TouRNON. 
The  Caidinal  Gkamond. 

The  Marquis   db  Loraine    de 

PONT. 

The  Marquis  de  Rocheline. 

The  two  sons   of  the  Duke  de 

Vend6he. 
The  son  of  the  Duke  de  Guise, 

Comte  D'AuMALLE. 
The    Comte   de    Saint    Paul, 

FHAMcois  DE  Bourbon. 
The  Comte  de  Nevers 
The  Comte  Louis  de  Nevers, 

Comte  Danseore. 
The  Lord  Marshal,  Seignetir  de 

Flo  RAIN  E. 
Ihe   Lord    Mirepois,  Markka! 

lie  h  Fey . 
The  Comte  de  Porseas. 
The  Comte  de  Brikh. 

The  C'jmtc  DE  TOUNORK. 


The  Comte  de  Sensare. 
The  Comte  de  Grand  Pfti. 
The  Comte  d'Apremont, 
The  Lord  Great  Master,  Amnb 

DE  MONTMERANCV. 

The  Lord  Admiral,     Philippe 

Chabot. 
The      Lord     Gnmd      Esquire, 

Galliot. 
The  Prince  of  Molsk 
The  Comte  de  Tande, 
The  Comte  de  Vill*rs, 
The  Comte    d'Estampes,  JeaN 

DE  la  berre. 
The  Comte  de  Chambre. 
The  Lord  Canamples. 
The  Ijord  Barbelviez. 
The  Lord  Humm  eres. 
The  Lord  Rochepiot, 
The  Lord  of  Saint  Andrews. 
The  Lord  Montigue, 
The  Lord  Piennes. 
The  Lord  Pontremy. 
Monsieur  de  Lanqe. 
Monsieur  de  Bellav. 

The  Archbishop  of  Rouen. 
The  Archbishop  of  Vienne. 


The  Bishop 

The  Bishop 
The  Bishop 
The  Bishop 
The  Bishop 
The  Bishop 
The  Bishop 
The  Bishop 
The  Bishop 
The  Bishop 


of  LiSlEUX. 

of  Lancres. 
of  Chartres. 

of  Limoges. 
of  Beauvais. 

of  AUVERGNE. 

of  Macon. 
of  Castres. 

of  PAHIS. 

of  AngoulSme. 


C  ano  as  concerning  tljt  mhW  an&  to?al 
]E(tate0 of  tl)i9 realm;  it  mtmi)  not  to  be 
erpre)S0  hf  name. 


4       Henry  VIII.  arrives  at  Calais.      [m„.',j3. 


Will  certify  you  of  our  news  in  the  parts  of 
Calais. 

First,  the  nth  day  of  October  [1532],  which 
fnXtrv  was  Friday  ;  iji  the  morning  at  five  o'clock,  the 
I'JMaia  King's  Grace  took  his  ship  called  the  SwalUne  : 
and  so  came  to  Calais  by  ten  o'clock. 
And  there  he  was  received  with  procession, 
nilLXIl  and  with  the  Mayor  and  the  Lord  Deputy,  and 
all  the  spears  [knights]  and  the  soldiers  in  array  j  with  a 
great  pe:al  of  guns;  and  lay  in  Calais  till  the  Sunday 
se'nnight  after  [the  20th  of  October]. 

And  on  the  i6th  day  of  October,  my  lord  of  Norfolk, 
accompanied  with  my  lord  of  Derby  and  a  great  number 
of  gentlemen  besides,  met  with  the  Great  Master  of  France 
six  miles  from  Calais  at  the  "English  Pale:"  the  said 
Great  Master  having  two  great  lords  in  his  company  of  their 
order,  and  a  hundred  gentlemen  attending  upon  them. 
And  there  my  lord  of  NORFOLK  and  the  Great  Master 
devised  the  place  where  the  two  kings  should  meet :  which 
was  at  Sandingfield.  And  that  so  done ;  they  went  both  to 
Calais  with  their  companies. 

And  the  said  Great  Master,  with  divers  other  strangers, 
dined  that  day  with  the  King  :  and  after  dinner,  my  lord  of 
Norfolk  brought  them  forth  of  their  way  a  raile  or  two; 
and  so  departed  for  that  time. 

And  on  the  Monday,  the  21st  day  of  October,  the  King  of 
England  took  his  way  to  meet  with  the  French  King  at  the 
place  before  appointed,  with  seven  score  [gentlemen]  all  in 
velvet  coats  afore  him,  lords  and  knights;  and  forty  of  hia 
guard,  and  others  to  the  number,  as  we  think,  of  six  hundred 
horse,  and  as  well  horsed  as  ever  was  seen. 

And  the  King,  our  Master,  met  with  the  French  Kin^  at 
Sandingfield,  within  the  English  Pale  three  miles.  There  the 
French  King  tarried  for  our  Master  the  space  of  an  hour  or 
two :  the  French  King  being  accompaincd  with  the  King 
of  Navarre,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  the  Duke  db 
VbndOme;  with  divers  others  noblemen  well  and  richly 
appointed,  being  of  like  number  as  our  King  was  of,  that  is 
to  say,  six  hundred  persons- 
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There  was  the  lovingest  meeting  that  ever  was  seen ;  for 
the  one  embraced  the  other  five  or  six  times  on  horseback ; 
and  so  did  the  lords  on  either  party  each  to  other  :  and  so  did 
ride  hand  in  hand  with  great  love  the  space  of  a  mile. 

At  the  meeting  of  these  two  noble  Kings,  there  were  [Eng- 
lish] sakers  and  sakretacast  off:  and  at  divers  flights  [o/shot], 
two  kites  were  beaten  down,  which  were  soaring  in  the  air, 
with  such  Uke  pastime,  which  greatly  pleased  all  the  nobles  of 
both  parties.  And  then  they  did  light  off  their  horses,  and 
drank  each  to  other.  The  French  King  drank  first  to  our  King  : 
and  when  they  had  drunk  they  embraced  each  other  again 
with  great  love  ;  and  so  rode  towards  Boulogne,  our  King  on 
the  right  hand. 

And  when  they  came  within  a  mile  of  Boulogne,  there  met 
with  the  Kings,  the  Dauphin,  being  accompanied  with  his 
two  brethren  the  Duke  d'Orleans  and  the  Duke  d'Angoc- 
lGme;  very  goodly  children;  and  attending  on  them,  four 
Cardinals  ;  with  a  thousand  horse,  very  well  beseen. 

And  when  they  came  near  the  town,  the  French  King 
caused  our  Master  to  tarry,  while  the  gunshot  was  shot; 
which  was  heard  twenty  English  miles  from  Boulogne:  and 
so  entered  the  town. 

Where  stood  the  Captain  with  the  soldiers  in  good  order. 
And  above  them  stood  a  hundred  Switzers  of  the  French 
King's  Guard,  in  their  doublets  and  their  hose  of  yellow 
velvet  cut,  goodly  persons ;  and  above  them,  stood  two 
hundred  more  of  the  French  King's  Guard,  Scots  and 
Frenchmen,  in  coats  of  yellow,  blue,  and  crimson  velvet, 
bearing  halberts  m  their  hands;  and  above  them  stood  two 
hundrfti  gentlemen,  being  in  their  gowns  well  and  richly 
beseen,  every  man  having  a  battle  axe  in  his  hand,  and 
their  captains  standing  by  them. 

And  so  they  tarried  in  Boulogne;  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  all  day. 

The  Tuesday,  being  the  second  day  of  this  their  being 
there,  the  French  King  gave  our  King  rich  apparel  wrought 
with  needle  work  purled  [fringed]  with  gold;  in  the  which 
like  apparel  both  the  Kings  went  to  our  Lady's  Church  at 
Boulogne.  At  that  timcj  our  King  obtained  release  and 
liberty  from  the  French  King,  for  all  prisoners  at  that  time 
prisoners  in  Boulogne.  And  in  like  wise,  did  the  French 
King  in  Calais  of  our  King  and  Master  at  his  being  there ; 
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and  n*******^  grace  for  all  bajiisbed  men  that  would  make 
mmt  far  that  panlon  And  to  esteem  the  rich  traverses 
\bmemtmm]  that  were  in  our  Lady's  Church  in  Boulogne,  and 
to  oar  Ladj-'s  Chunih  m  Calais  likewise,  for  both  the  Kings ; 
tbc  rich  ordinances  and  provision  for  the  same:  it  is  too 
mucfa  to  write ! 

Aoid  as  for  the  great  cheer  that  was  there,  no  man  can 
express  it.  For  the  King's  Grace  was  there  entertained  all 
U  the  French  King's  cost  and  charges.  And  every  day 
noblemen  of  France  desired  our  nobles  and  gentlemen  home 
to  their  lodgings :  where  they  found  their  houses  richly 
hanged  [with  tapestry],  great  cupboards  of  plate,  sumptuous 
fare,  widj  singing  and  plaj-ing  of  all  kinds  of  music.  And 
also  there  was  sent  unto  our  lodgings  great  fare  with  all 
manner  of  wines  for  our  servants  ;  and  our  horses'  meat  was 
paid  for:  and  all  at  their  ch^rg;e5. 

And  eveiy  day  the  French  king  had  at  dinner  and  supper 
with  him  certain  noblemen  of  England :  and  the  King's 
Grace  had  in  like  wise  certain  of  their  nobles  at  dinner  and 
supper;  during  the  time  of  their  being  at  Boulogne.  And 
this  continued  with  as  great  cheer  and  familiarity  as  might  be. 
And  as  concerning  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  there  were  none. 

And  on  the  Friday  following,  the  Kings  came  towards 
Calais.  And  the  Dauphin,  with  the  Cardinals  and  all  their 
gentlemen,  brought  the  Kings  unto  the  place  where  they 
first  met  them ;  and  then  departed.  The  French  King  had 
great  carriage  [baggage];  for  there  came  more  than  three 
hundred  mules  laden  with  stuff. 

And  so  coming  towards  Calais,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
accompanied  with  Bishops,  and  many  other  noblemen  that 
were  not  with  the  King  at  Boulogne ;  and  all  the  King's 
Guard,  which  were  with  all  others  marvellously  well  horsed 
and  trimmed  ;  they  stood  in  a  place  appointed,  in  array  and 
good  order  in  the  way,  two  miles  out  of  Calais  where  the 
French  King  should  come :  who  saluted  the  French  King 
with  great  honour,  in  like  manner  as  the  King  our  Master 
was  saluted  at  Boulogne,  with  amicable  and  goodly  salutations 
aa  ever  were  seen.  They  were  saluted  with  great  melody ; 
what  with  guns,  and  all  other  instruments  [I]:  and  the  order 
ot  the  town,  it  was  a  heavenly  sight  for  the  time  1 

Fir^t  at  Newnara  Bridge,  400  shot ;  at  the  Block  House^ 


How.  tS3> 
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30  shot;  at  Risbank  Tower  [in  Calais  harbour]  300  shot; 
within  the  town  of  Calais  2,000  shot,  great  and  small; 
besides  the  ships.  It  was  a.11  numbered  at  3,000  shot.  And 
at  Boulogne,  by  estimation,  it  passed  not  zoo  shot;  but  they 
were  great  pieces  [cannon]. 

Also  for  the  order  of  the  town  there  was  set  all  serving  men 
on  the  one  side,  in  tawny  coats ;  and  soldiers  on  the  other 
side,  all  in  coats  of  red  and  blue,  with  halberts  in  their  hands. 

And  so  the  Kings  came  riding  in  the  midst :  and  so  the 
French  King  went  to  Staple  Halt ;  which  is  a  princely  house. 

And  upon  Saturday,  both  the  Kings  rode  to  our  Lady'a 
Church  to  mass ;  and  in  the  afternoon  both  their  councils 
sat  together. 

And  upon  Sunday,  both  the  Kings  heard  mass  in  their 
lodgings.  And  at  afternoon,  the  King  of  England  rode  to 
Staple  Hall  to  the  French  King ;  and  there  was  both  bear- 
.baiting  and  bull-baiting  till  night. 

And  at  night,  the  French  King  supped  with  our  King,  and 
there  was  great  banqueting. 

After  supper,  there  came  in  a  Masque,  my  Lady  Marquess 
of  Pembroke  [i.e.,  Anne  Bolbyn],  my  Lady  Marv  [Boleyn], 
my  lady  Derby,  my  lady  FiTZ- Walter,  my  lady  Rochford, 
my  lady  L'Isle,  and  my  lady  Wallop,  gorgeously  apparelled, 
with  visors  on  their  faces :  and  so  came  and  took  the  French 
King,  and  other  lords  of  France,  by  the  hand  ;  a.nd  danced  a 
dance  or  two. 

After  that,  the  King  took  off  their  visora  ;  and  then  they 
danced  with  gentlemen  of  France  an  hour  after:  and  then 
they  departed  to  their  lodgings. 

As  for  the  apparel  of  the  French  lords,  my  tongue  cannot 
express  it, and  especiallytheFreneh  King's  apparel  passeth  my 
pen  to  write  ;  for  he  had  a  doublet  set  over  all  with  istones  and 
rich  diamonds,  which  was  valued  by  discreet  men  at  a  jf  100,000 
(=^800,000  i>i  the  present  day].  They  far  passed  our  lords  and 
knights  in  apparel  and  richesse. 

They  had  great  cheer  in  Calais,  and  loving  also ;  and  all 
at  our  King's  costs  and  charges. 

Also  the  same  day  that  the  Kings  came  from  Boulogne, 
the  French  King  made  the  Duke  of  N  orfolk,  and  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Michael.  And  upon  Monday, 
which  was  the   29th  day  of  October,  at   Calais;  our  King 
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made  the  Great  Maisterof  France  and  the  Admiral  of  France, 
Knfghts  of  the  Garter. 

And  that  day,  there  was  a  great  wrestling  between 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen,  before  both  the  Kings.  The 
French  King  had  none  but  priests  that  wrestled,  which  were 
big  men  and  strong  (they  were  brethren) ;  but  they  had  most 
falls. 

As  concerning  the  abundance  and  liberal  multitude  of  gifts 
that  were  so  lovingly  and  cordially  given  on  both  parties  (to 
the  great  honour  of  both  the  Kings)  my  pen  or  capacity 
cannot  express  it ;  as  well  among  the  great  lords  a&  with  the 
lowest  yeoman  that  bare  any  office  in  either  King's  house; 
and  specially  the  King's  gifts,  on  both  parties,  always 
rewarded  the  one  tike  unto  the  other. 

And  all  other  gifts  were  nothing  but  rich  plate,  and  gold 
coin — silver  was  of  no  estimation — besides  raiments,  horses, 
geldings,  falcons,  bears,  dogs  for  the  game  :  with  many  other, 
which  were  too  much  to  write. 

And  upon  the  29th  day  of  October,  the  French  King 
departed  from  Calais  to  Paris  ward  :  and  our  King  brought 
him  as  far  as  Morgyson,  which  is  from  Calais,  seven  miles ; 
and  so  came  to  Calais  again. 

And  he  purposeth,  GOD  willing,  to  be  at  Canterbury  the 
8th  day  of  November,  and  so  home.  Whom  GOD,  of  His 
goodness,  ever  preserve  !  and  send  good  passage,  and  safe 
again  into  England.     Amen. 

C  gjmprinteo  Up  0:pn]fepn  De  JKHorOe, 

unDcr  tl)e  grace  miD  prilJtlcge  of  our 

most  ropal  anti  reUoubteU  ^vintt, 

Sling  J^cnrp  tlje^ujtt),  for  Hioftit 

<15ougl)  Dtoelltng  at  ^mVs 

gate  in  Cheap 

[/.£.  Cheapside\. 

Cum  prt^tlegfo. 
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iRst,  the  agth  day  of  May  [1533],  being 
Thursday;  all  the  worshipful  Crafts  and 
Occupations  in  their  best  array,  goodly 
beseen,  took  their  barges  which  were 
splayed  [displayed]  with  goodly  banners 
fresh  and  new,  with  the  cognizance  and 
arms  of  their  faculty ;  to  the  number  of 
lifty  great  barges,  comely  bes^en,  and 
every  barge  had  minstrels  making  great  and  sweet  harmony. 
Also  there  was  the  Bachelors'  Barge  comely  beseen, 
decked  with  innumerable  banners  and  all  about  hanged  with 
rich  cloth  of  gold ;  and  foists  [swift  boats]  waiting  upon  her, 
decked  [adorned]  with  a  great  shot  of  ordnance :  which 
descended  the  river  afore  all  the  barges ;  the  BatchelorK* 
Barge  foremost.  And  so  following  in  good  order,  every  Craft 
[i.e..  City  Company]  in  their  degree  and  order,  till  they  came 
to  Greenwich,  and  there  tarried  ;  abiding  the  Queen's  Grace  : 
which  was  a  wonderful  and  goodly  sight  to  behold. 

Then  at  three  o'clock,  the  Queen's  Grace  came  to  her 
barge:  and  incontinent  [imnudiaiely]  all  the  citizens  with 
that  goodly  company  set  forth  towards  London  in  good 
array,  as  is  before  said.  And  to  write  what  number  of  gun 
shots — what  with  chambers,  and  great  pieces  of  ordnance — 
were  shot  off  as  she  passed  by,  in  divers  places,  and  especially 
at  Ratcliff  and  at  Limehouse  out  of  certain  ships  ;  it  passeth 
my  memory  to  write  or  to  tell  the  number  of  them  I  And  so 
the  Queen's  Grace,  being  in  her  rich  barge  among  her  nobles, 
the  citizens  accompanied  her  to  London,  unto  the  Tower 
wharf. 
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Also  ere  she  came  near  the  Tower,  there  were  shot  off 
innumerable  pieces  of  ordnance,  as  ever  there  was  there  by 
any  men's  remembrances :  where  the  King  received  her 
Grace  with  a  noble  loving  countenance ;  and  so  gave  thanks 
and  praise  to  ail  the  citizens  for  all  their  great  kindness  and 
loving  labour  and  pains  taken  in  that  behalf,  to  the  great  joy 
and  comfort  of  all  the  citizens. 

Also  to  behold  the  wonderful  number  of  people  that  ever 
was  seen,  that  stood  on  the  shore  on  both  sides  of  the  river; 
it  was  never  seen,  in  one  sight,  out  of  the  City  of  London. 
What  in  goodly  lodgings  and  houses  that  be  on  the  river 
side  between  Greenwich  and  London;  it  passeth  all  men's 
judgements  to  esteem  the  infinite  number  of  them  :  wherein 
her  Grace  with  all  her  ladies  rejoiced  much. 


C  Bniffbttf  rnabf  at  (Ecff ntoicb  ttjr  feiun&ag 
before  9:(H^ic<<3un.Iiap. 

C  And  the  Sunday  before  this  Triumph,  beingthe  Z5th  day 
of  May  [1533];  the  King  made  at  his  Manor  of  Greenwich 
all  these  knights. 


Sir  Chhistopher  Danby. 
Sir  Christopher  Hvlard. 
Sir  Brian  Hastings. 
Sir  Thomas  Methem. 


Sir  Thomas  Buttbller. 
Sir  William  Walqeave. 
Sir  William  Fielding. 


C  "^iDtic  JFritiap,  totre  maCc  l&nfgtjW  of  ti)e  BatJ), 
nineteen  ;  to^osJe  named  foUotoetl). 

<r  Also  on  Friday  the  30th  day  of  May,  the  king  created 
and  made  in  the  Tower  of  London,  nineteen  noblemen, 
Knights  of  the  Bath  :  whose  names  follow. 

The  Lord  Marquis  Dorset. 

The  Earl  of  Derby- 

The  Lord  CLiFFORD,  son  and  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Cumbbr- 

LAND. 

The  Lord  FiTz-W alter,  son  and  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Sussbx. 
The  Lord  Hastings,  son  and  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
The  Lord  Berkeley. 
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The  Lord  Monteaqlb. 

The  Lord  Vaux. 

Sir  Hbnry  Parker,  son  and  heir  to  the  Lord  Morley. 

Sir  William  Windsor,  son  and  heir  to  the  Lord  Windsor. 

Sir  John  Mordaunt,  son  and  heir  to  the  Lord  Mordaunt. 

Sir  Francis  Weston. 

Sir  Thomas  Arundell. 

Sir  John  Hudleston. 

Sir  Thomas  Ponings. 

Sir  Henry  Saville. 

Sir  George  Fitzwilliam,  nf  Lincolnshire. 

Sir  John  Tyndall. 

Sir  Thomas  Jbrmey. 


C  Also  Saturday,  the  last  day  of  May,  the  King  made  those 
Knights  of  the  sword,  in  the  Tuiwer  of  London,  whose  names 
follow : 


Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 


William  Drukv. 
John  Ggrningham. 
Thomas  Rush. 
Randolph  Buerton. 
George  Calverlby. 
Edward  Fytton. 
George  Conyers. 
Robert  Nedham. 
John  Chaworth. 
George  Gresley. 
John  Constable. 
Thomas  Umpton. 
John  Horsley. 
Richard  Lygon. 
John  Saint  Clere. 
Edward  Maidison. 
Henry  Feryngton. 
Maemaduke  Tunstall. 
Thomas  Halsall. 
Robert  Kirkham. 
Anthony  Wiudsor. 
Walter  Hubbert. 
John  Willoughby. 


Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 
Sir 


Thomas  Kitson. 
Thomas  Mysseden. 
Thomas  Foulehurst. 
Henry  Delves. 
Peter  Warburton. 
Richard  Bulkeley- 
Thomas  Lakino. 
Walter  Smith. 
Henry  Everynghah. 
William  Uvedall. 
Thomas  Massingberd. 
William  Sandon. 
James  Baskervylle. 
Edmond  Trafford. 
Arthur  Eyre. 
Henry  Sutton. 
John  Nories, 
William  Malory. 
John  Harcourt. 
John  Tyrell. 
William  Browne. 
Nicholas  Sturley. 
Randolph  Manerino. 


Sir  John  Dawn. 
Sir  Richard  Haughtoj*. 
Sir  Thomas  Lahgtoh. 
Sir  Edward  Bowton, 
Sir  Henry  Capbu 


J4  The  Corokatiok   Pkocessiok.  [j^t^r, 

C  AljwthcSundayaft«r Wbtt-sunday, being  TrimtySunda)*, 
and  the  Slh  day  of  June  i  were  made  at  Greenwich^  these 
Kni^ta  following. 

Sir  Christopheh  Cobwen. 
Sir  Geopbev  MvDLEToy. 
Sir  HuoH  Trevvnbos. 
Sir  Gboroe  West. 
Sir  Clement  Hbklbston. 
Sir  HtiMPHKEY  Peribf:. 

C  Also  all  the  pavements  of  the  City,  from  Charing  Cross 
to  the  Tower,  were  covered  over  and  cast  with  gravel. 

And  the  same  Saturday,  being  Whit^un  Eve,  the  Mayor 
with  all  tlic  Aldermen  and  the  Crafts  of  the  City  prepared 
array  in  a  good  order  to  stand  and  receive  her  Grace  ;  and  with 
rails  for  every  Craft  to  stand  and  lean,  from  the  presa  of  people. 

The  Mayor  met  the  Queen's  Grace  at  her  coming  forth  of 
the  Tower.  All  his  brethren  and  aldermen  standingin  Cheap 
[ChtapsidcU 

And  upon  the  same  Saturday,  the  Queen  came  forth  from 
the  Tower  towards  Westminster,  in  goodly  array ;  as 
hereaflcr  followeth. 

She  passed  the  streets  first,  with  certain  strangers,  their 
honei  trapped  with  blue  silk ;  and  themselves  in  blue  velvet 
with  white  feathers,  accompanied  two  and  two.  Likewise 
Squires,  Ktiighta,  Barons,  and  Baronets,  Knights  of  the  Bath 
clothed  in  violet  garments,  edged  with  ermine  like  judges. 
Then  following:  the  Judges  of  the  law,  and  Abbots.  All 
thcBC  estates  were  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  couple  and 
more  :  two  and  two  accompanied. 

And  then  followed  Bishops,  two  and  two;  and  the 
Arclibishopa  of  York  and  Canterbury;  the  Ambassadors  of 
I'Y.incc  and  Venice  ;  the  Lord  Mayor  with  a  mace  :  Master 
QHrtcr  tilt  King  of  Heralds,  and  the  King's  coat  armour  upon 
him,  wilh  the  Officers  of  Arms,  appointing  every  estate  in 
their  degree. 

Then  followed  two  ancient  Knights  with  old  fashioned 
hats,  powdered  on  their  heads,  disguised,  who  did  represent 
the  Dukes  of  Normandv  and  of  Guibnnb,  after  an  old 
custom:  the  Lord  Constable  of  England  for  the  time,  being  the 
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Duke  of  Suffolk  ;  the  Lord  Wflliam  Howard,  the  Deputy 
for  the  time  to  the  Lord  Marshal,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Then  followed  the  Queen's  Grace  in  her  litter,  costly  and 
richly  beseen,  with  a  rich  canopy  over  her :  which  was  borne 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Five  Ports  [i.e.,  Barons  of  the  Cinque 
Ports],  After  her,  foilowing  the  Master  of  her  Horse  with  a 
spare  white  palfrey  richly  appointed,  and  led  in  his  hand. 

Then  followed  her  noble  Ladles  of  Estate  richly  clothed  ia 
crimson  powdered  with  ermines  ;  to  the  number  of  twelve. 

Then  the  Master  of  the  Guard,  with  the  guard  on  both 
sides  of  the  streets  in  good  array  ;  and  all  the  Constables  well 
bescen  in  velvet  and  damask  coals  with  white  staves  in  their 
hand  ;  setting  every  maji  in  array  and  order  in  the  streets 
until  she  carae  to  Westminster. 

Then  followed  four  rich  chariots  with  Ladies  of  Honour. 
After  them  followed  thirty  Ladies  and  gentlewomen  richly 
garnished:  and  so  the  serving  men  after  them. 

And  as  she  was  departed  from  the  Tower  a  marvellously 
great  shot  of  guns  [cttnnonade]  was  there  fired,  and  shot  off. 

So  this  most  noble  company  passed,  till  her  Grace  came  to 
Fenchurch;  where  was  a  pageant  fair  and  seemly,  with 
certain  children  who  saluted  her  Grace  with  great  honour 
and  praise,  after  a  goodly  fashion  :  and  so  passed  forth  to 
Gracethurch.  Where  was  a  rightly  costly  pageant  of  Apollo, 
with  the  Nine  Muses  among  the  mountains,  sitting  on  the 
mount  of  Parnassus  :  and  every  of  them  having  their  instru- 
ments and  apparel  according  to  the  description  of  poetSj  and 
namely  [particularly]  of  Virgil  j  with  many  goodly  verses  to 
her  great  praise  and  honour. 

And  so  she  passed  forth  through  Gracious  [Gracechurch] 
Street  unto  Leaden  Hall  where  was  built  a  sumptuous  and 
costly  pageajit  in  manner  of  a  castle  wherein  was  fashioned  a 
heavenlyroof  and  underit  upon  a  green  was  a  root  or  a  stock, 
whereout  sprang  a  multitude  of  white  and  red  roses  curiously 
wrought.  So  from  the  heavenly  roof  descended  a  white 
falcon,  and  lighted  upon  the  said  stock  an  d  root :  and 
incontinent  [immediately]  descended  an  angel  with  goodly 
harmony,  having  a  close  crown  between  his  hands,  and  set  it 
on  the  falcon's  head.  And  on  the  said  floor  sat  Saint  Anne 
in  the  highest  place.  And  on  that  one  side,  her  progeny  with 
Scripture,  that  is  to  wit,  the  three  Maries  with  their  issuc). 
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thai  is  to  understind,  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  Mary 
Saloub  the  mother  [or  ratktr  tht  wi/e]  of  Zebedee  with  the 
two  chUdr«n  of  them.  Also  Marv  Ct^oPHAS  with  her 
husband  Alphbus,  with  their  four  children  on  the  other  side. 
With  other  poetical  verses  [sm  p.  ao]  said  and  sung  ;  and  with 
a  ballad  in  Eng^lish  [su  b.  2i]  to  her  great  praise  and  honour, 
and  lo  all  her  progeny  ailso. 

And  5Q  she  passed  forth  from  thence,  through  Comhill ; 
and  at  the  Conduit  was  a  sumptuous  pageant  of  the  Three 
Omces.  At  th«  coming  of  the  Queen's  Grace  a  poet  declared 
the  nature  of  all  those  three  Ladies:  and  gave  high  praises 
unto  the  Queen.  And  after  this  preamble  fmished,  ea.ch 
Lady  in  particular  ^pake  great  honour  and  high  praise  of  the 
Queen's  Qrace 

And  so  she  passed  forth  with  all  her  nobles  till  she  came  in 
Cheap  [CImfwU],  And  at  the  Great  Conduit  was  made  a 
costly  fountain*  where  out  ran  white  wine,  claret,  and  red 
wine,  in  great  plenty,  all  that  afternoon.  And  Uiere  was 
great  melody,  with  speeches. 

And  so  passed  forth  through  Cheap  to  the  Standard,  which 
was  costly  and  sumptuously  garnished  with  gold  and  arure, 
with  [coats  of]  arms  and  stories  [?  galUrics]  :  where  was 
great  harmony  and  melody. 

And  so  passed  she  forth  by  the  Cross  in  Cheap,  which  was 
new  garnished  :  and  so  through  Cheap  towards  the  lesser  Con- 
duit.    And  in  the  midway  between,  the  Recorder  of  London 
received  her  before  the  Aldermen  ;  with  great  reverence  and 
honour  saluting  herGrace,  with  a  loving  and  humble  proposi- 
tion, presenting  her  Grace  wilh  a  rich  and  costly  purse  of  gold, 
and  in  it  a  thousand  marks  [=  £666  or  about  £"5,000  in  present 
valui]  id  gold  coin ;  given  unto  her  as  a  free  gift  of  honour. 
To  whom  she  gave  great  thanks  both  with  heart  and  mind. 
And  so  her  Grace  passed  a  little  further,  and  at  the  lesser 
Conduit  was  a  cosily  and  rich  pageant;  whereat  was  goodly 
harmony  of  music  and  other  minstrels,  with  singing.     And 
within  that  pageant   were    five  costly  seats,    wherein   were 
set  these  five   personages,  that  is  to  wit,  jUNo,  Pallas, 
Mbrcurv,  Venus,  and  Paris;  who  having  a  ball  of  gold 
presented  it  to  her  Grace  with  certain  verses  of  great  honour 
{see  p.  25]:  and  children  singing  a  ballad  [see  p.  27]  to  her 
Grace,  and  praise  to  all  her  ladies. 


juoe'.stt]  Those  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
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And  JO  pasMd  forth  to  Paul's  Gate,  where  was  a  proper 
and  sumptuous  pageant,  that  is  to  wit,  there  sat  three  fair 
ladies,  virgins,  costly  arrayed,  with  a  fair  round  throne  over 
their  heads;  where  about  was  written,  ReginaANNA  prospcre! 
proceM  f  et  regrta  !  that  is  in  English,  *'  Queen  Anne  prosper  ! 
proceed  I  and  reign  I  "  The  lady  that  sat  in  the  midst  having 
a  table  of  gold  in  her  hand,  written  with  letters  of  azure, 
Vetti  arnica  corortaberist  "  Come  my  love !  thou  shalt  be 
crowned!  "  And  two  angels  having  a  close  crown  of  gold 
betweeti  their  hands.  And  the  lady  on  the  right  hand  had 
a  table  of  silver,  whereon  was  wriittn,  DOM  FN  E  !  dirige  gressos 
*neos  i  "  LORD  GOD  !  direct  my  ways  !  "  The  other  on  the 
left  band  had  in  another  table  of  silver  written,  this  Confide 
inDOMINO!  "Trust  in  GOD!  "  And  under  their  feet  was 
a  long  roll  wherein  was  written  this,  Regi'na  Anna  novum 
regis  de  sangutHe  naium,  cum  paries  populis  aurea  secula  tuts, 
"  Queen  Anne  when  thou  shalt  bear  a  new  son  of  the  King's 
blood ;  there  shall  be  a  golden  world  unto  thy  people!  "  And 
so  the  ladies  cast  over  her  head  a  multitude  of  wafers  with 
rose  leaves;  and  about  the  wafers  were  written  with  letters 
of  gold,  this  posy.     [Not  given  by  the  Wriier.] 

And  so  her  Grace  passed  forth  into  Paul's  Churchyard,  And 
at  the  East  end  of  the  Church  against  the  [i.e.,  Saini  Paul's] 
School  was  a  great  scaffold,  whereon  stood  the  number  of 
two  hundred  children,  well  beseen  :  who  received  her  vrith 
poet's  verses  to  her  noble  honour.  When  they  had  finished, 
she  said  "Amen,"  with  a  joyful  smiling  countenance. 

And  so  passed  forth  through  the  long  Churchyard  ;  and  so 
to  Lud  Gate,  which  was  costly  and  sumptuously  garnished 
with  gold,  colours,  and  azure;  with  sweet  harmony  of 
ballads  to  her  great  praise  and  honour ;  with  divers  sweet 
instruments. 

And  thus  her  Grace  came  through  the  City  with  great 
honour  and  royalty,  and  passed  through  Fleet  Street  till  she 
came  to  the  Standard  and  Conduit  where  was  made  a  fair 
tower  with  four  turrets  with  vanes.  Therewithin  was  a  great 
plenty  of  sweet  instruments,  with  children  singing.  The 
Standard,  which  was  of  mason  work,  costly  made  with  images 
and  angels,  costly  gilt  with  gold  and  a2ure,  with  other  colours. 
and  divers  sorts  of  [coats  of]  arms  costly  set  out,  shall  there 
continue  and  remain :  and  within  the  Standard  a  vice  with  a 
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chime.  And  there  ras  oat  of  certam  nakB  pqiei  great  plenty 
of  wxoe  all  tliat  aftoBoao. 

And  so  ber  Grace  mised  thnngli  the  dty  to  Temple  Bar ; 
and  so  to  ChBriag  Ora« :  and  wa  thnio^  Westmiaster  into 
Wcstminater  Hall,  tliat  waa  ivdl  and  ticbly  hanged  with 
clotli  of  Anas  [l^atryi,  with  a  mnvdlaoB  rich  cupboard  of 
plate;  and  there  was  avoid  [csAatfoail  of  ^ce-plates  and  wine. 

And  that  done,  the  Qneen'^  Grace  withdrew  her  into  the 
White  Hall  for  that  ni^t ;  and  so  to  York  Place  by  water. 


C  The  Sonday,  in  the  monung,  at  etgfat  o'clocb,  the  Queen's 
Grace  with  noble  ladies  in  their  robes  of  estate,  assembled 
with  all  the  nobles  apparelled  in  Paiiiament  robes,  as  Dukes, 
Earls,  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  with  Barons  and  the  Barons. 
of  the  Five  Ports;  with  the  Mayor  of  the  City  and  the 
Aldermen  in  their  robes,  as  mantles  of  «&rlet. 

The  Barons  of  the  Five  Ports  bare  a  rich  canopy  of  cloth  of 
eold,  with  staves  of  gold,  and  four  bells  of  silver  and  gilt. 
The  Abbot  of  Westminster  with  his  rygals  [?  regalia]  came 
into  the  Hall  in  panti/lcalibus,  with  his  monks  in  their  best 
copes ;  the  [members  of]  the  King's  chapel  in  their  best 
copes :  with  the  Bishops,  richly  adorned  i'm  poHtificattbus. 

And  the  blue  'ray  cloth  spread  from  the  high  dosses  [?  dtus] 
of  the  King's  Bench  unto  the  high  altar  of  Westminster. 

And  so  every  man  proceeding  lo  the  Minster  in  the  best 
order,  every  man  after  his  degree  appointed  to  his  order  and 
office  as  appertaineth ;  came  unto  the  place  appointed : 
where  her  Grace  received  her  crown,  with  all  the  ceremonies 
thereof,  as  thereunto  belongetb.  And  so  all  ceremonies  done, 
with  the  solemn  Mass:  they  departed  home  in  their  bestorders ; 
every  man  to  the  Hall  of  Westminster:  where  the  Queen's 
Grace  withdrew  for  a  time  into  her  chamber  appointed. 

And  so  after  a  certain  space,  Her  Grace  came  into  the 
Hall.  Then  ye  should  have  seen  every  nobleman  doing 
their  service  to  them  appointed,  in  the  best  manner  that  bath 
been  seen  in  any  such  ceremony. 

The  Queen's  Grace  washed.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury [CbanmeR]  said  grace.  Then  the  nobles  were  set  to 
the  table.  Therewith  came  the  Queen's  service  with  the 
service  of  the  Archbishop.  A  certain  space,  three  men  with 
the  Queen's  Grace's  service. 
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Before  the  said  service,  came  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  (High 
Constable  that  day,  and  Steward  of  the  feast)  on  horseback, 
and  marvellously  trapped  in  apparel  with  richesse.  Then 
with  him  came  the  Lord  William  Howard^  as  Deputy  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  room  [0^^]  of  the  Marshal  of 
England,  on  horseback. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  Carver.  The  Earl  of  Sussex,  Sewer. 
The  Earl  of  Derby,  Cupbearer.  The  Earl  of  Arundel, 
Butler.  The  Viscount  Lisle,  Panterer.  The  Lord  Brayb, 
Almoner. 

These  noble  men  did  their  service  in  such  humble  sort  and 
fashion,  as  it  was  a  wonder  to  see  the  pain  and  diligence  of 
them  ;  being  such  noble  personages. 

The  service  borne  by  Knights,  which  were  to  me  too  long 
to  tell  in  order:  the  goodly  service  of  kinds  of  meat;  with 
their  devices  from  the  highest  unto  the  lowest :  there  have 
not  been  seen  a  more  goodly  nor  more  honourably  done  in  no 
man's  days. 

f      C  There  were  four  tables  in  the  great  Hall,  along  the  said 
hall. 
The  noblewomen,  one  table  :  sitting  all  on  that  one  side^ 
The  noblemen  another  table. 

tThe  Mayor  of  London  another  table,  with  his  brethren. 
The  Barons  of  the  [Cinqite]  Ports,  with  the  Master  of  the 
Chancery,  the  fourth  table. 

And  thus  all  things  nobly  and  triumphantly  done  at  her 
Coronation ;  her  Grace  returned  to  White  Hall,  with  great 
.joy  and  solemnity. 

I  And  on  the  morrow,  there  were  great  justs  at  the  tilt  done 
by  eighteen  Lords  and  Knights,  where  were  broken  many 
spears  valiantly ;  and  some  of  their  horses  would  not  come 
at  their  pleasure,  near  unto  the  tilt;  which  was  displeasure 
to  some  that  there  did  run. 
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fmprintea  at  tomon  in  fleet  street 
m^nfepn  tie  moxUy  for  to^ii  dEfeuglft. 
Cum  pnbilcgio. 
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Theo,  at  the  departing  of  the  Queen's  said  Grace,  was  sung 
this  ballad  following. 

His  White  Falcon, 
Rare  and  geason, 

This  bird  shineth  so  bright ; 
Of  alt  that  are. 
No  bird  compare 

May  with  this  Falcon  White. 

The  virtues  all, 
No  man  mortal. 

Of  this  bird  can  write. 
No  man  earthly 
Enough  truly 

Can  praise  this  Falcon  White. 

Who  will  express 
Great  gentleness 

To  be  in  any  wight ; 
He  will  not  miss, 
But  call  him  this 

The  gentle  Falcon  White. 

This  gentle  bird 
As  white  as  curd 

Shineth  both  day  and  n^ht ; 
Nor  far  ne  near 
Is  any  peer 

Unto  this  Falcon  White, 

Of  body  small. 
Of  power  regal. 

She  is,  and  sharp  of  sight ; 
Of  courage  hault 
No  manner  fault 

Is  in  this  Falcon  White. 


»fay^]  Verses  at  the  Coronation  Procession. 

In  chastity, 
Excelleth  she, 

Most  like  a  virgin  bright : 
And  worthy  is 
To  live  in  bliss 

Always  this  Falcon  White- 

But  now  to  take 
And  use  her  make 

Is  time,  as  troth  is  plight ; 
That  she  may  bring 
Fruit  according 

For  such  a  Falcon  White. 

And  where  by  wrong, 
She  hath  fleen  long, 

Uncertain  where  to  light ; 
Herself  repose 
Upon  the  Rose, 

Now  may  this  Falcon  White. 

Whereon  to  rest. 
And  build  her  nest ; 

GOD  grant  her,  most  of  might  1 
That  England  may 
Rejoice  alway 

In  this  same  Falcon  White. 


it 


Nicholas     Udall. 

English  Verses  and  Ditties  at  the  Coronation 
Procession  of  ^jteen  Asne  Boleyn. 

At  ^  A^ftMl  r^nsemlmg  Bte  Pngmiy  t^  Saimt  Anne, 

exkibiUd  at  ConhOt,  bitUes  LrmitmhaU 
Were  prooounced  unto  the  Qaeen'5  Grace,  these  words 
following. 

C  H  ILD. 

OsT  excellent  Queen,  and  bounteous  Lady ! 

Here  now  to  see  your  gracious  Goo<lDess, 

With  such  honour  entering  this  City; 

What  joy  we  take^  what  hearty  gladness, 
No  pen  may  Mnite,  nor  any  tongue  express  I 
For  of  you,  depend  the  sure  felicity 
And  hope,  both  of  us  and  our  posterity. 

For  like  as  from  this  devout  Saint  Ahhb 

Issued  this  holy  generation, 

Firat  Christ,  to  redeem  the  soul  of  man ; 

Then  James  th'apostle,  and  th'evangelist  John  ; 

With  these  others,  which  in  such  fashion 

By  teaching  and  good  life,  our  faith  confirmed. 

That  from  tha.t  time  yet  to,  it  hath  not  failed: 

Right  so,  dear  Lady!  our  Queen  most  excellent  1 
Highly  endued  with  all  gifts  of  grace, 
As  by  your  living  is  well  apparent ; 
We,  the  Citizens,  by  you,  in  short  space, 
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Hope  such  issue  and  descent  to  purchase; 
Whereby  the  same  faith  shall  be  defended. 
And  this  City  from  all  dangers  preserved. 

Which  time  that  we  may  right  shortly  see, 
To  our  great  comfort,  joy  and  solace  ; 
Grant  the  most  high  and  blessed  Trinity  ! 
Most  humbly  beseeching  your  noble  Grace* 
Our  rude  simpleness  showed  in  this  place 
To  pardon  ;  and,  the  brief  time  considering, 
To  esteem  our  good  minds,  and  not  the  thing. 

This  spoken,  opened  a  cloud,  and  let  down  a  White 
Falcon,  In  the  descending  of  which  was  pronounced,  a^ 
follow  eth : 

By  another   Child. 

Ehold  and  see  the  Falcon  White! 
Mow  she  beginneth  her  wings  to  spread. 
And  for  our  comfort  to  take  her  flight. 
But  where  will  she  cease,  as  you  do  read  ? 
A  rare  sight  I  and  yet  to  be  joyed. 
On  the  Rose;  chief  flower  that  ever  was. 
This  bird  to  'light,  that  all  birds  doth  pass! 

Then  out  of  the  same  cloud  descended  an  Angel,  and 
crowned  the  same  Falcon  with  a  Crown  Imperial ;  at  which 
doing,  was  pronounced  as  followeth  : 

By  anothbr   Child. 

Onour  and  grace  be  to  our  Queen  AnnbI 
For  whose  cause  an  Angel  celestial 
Descendeth,  the  Falcon  as  white  as  swan, 
To  crown  with  a  Diadem  Imperial ! 
In  her  honour  rejoice  we  aJl. 
For  it  Cometh  from  GOD,  and  not  of  man. 
Honour  and  grace  be  to  our  Queen  Anne  ! 
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Then, at  the  departing  of  the  Queen's  said  Grace,  was  sung 
this  ballad  following. 

His  White  Falcon, 
Rare  and  geason, 

This  bird  shineth  so  bright ; 
Of  all  that  ai«. 
No  bird  compare 

May  with  this  Falcon  White. 

The  virtues  all, 
No  man  mortal. 

Of  this  bird  can  write. 
No  man  earthly 
Enough  truly 

Can  praise  this  Falcon  White. 

Who  will  express 
Great  gentleness 

To  be  in  any  wight; 
He  will  not  miss, 
But  call  him  this 

The  gentle  Falcon  White. 

This  gentle  bird 
As  white  as  curd 

Shineth  both  day  and  n^ht ; 
Nor  far  ne  near 
Is  any  peer 

Unto  this  Falcon  White. 

Of  body  small, 
Of  power  regal, 

She  is,  and  sharp  of  sight ', 
Of  courage  hault 
No  manner  fault 

Is  in  this  Falcon  White. 
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In  chastity, 
Excelleth  she, 

Most  like  a  virgin  bright : 
And  worthy  is 
To  live  in  bliss 

Always  this  Falcon  White. 

But  now  to  take 
And  use  her  make 

Is  time,  as  troth  is  plight ; 
That  she  may  bring 
Fruit  according 

For  such  a  Falcon  White. 

And  where  by  wrong, 
She  bath  fleen  long, 

Uncertain  where  to  light ; 
Herself  repose 
Upon  the  Rose, 

Now  may  this  Falcon  White. 

Whereon  to  rest, 
And  build  her  nest ; 

GOD  grant  her,  most  of  might  1 
That  England  may 
Rejoice  atway 

In  this  same  Falcon  White. 
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A  t  the  Conduit  in  Comhitl  was  txhibiied  a  Pageant 
of  the  Three  Graces  [see  p.  i6.] 

tti  which    a    Child,  apparelled    like   a    Poet,   pronounced 
unto  the  Queen's  Grace  these  veraea: 


{Ubbn   Anne,   behold  your  servants,  the  Three 
Graces ! 

[Giving  unto  your  Grace  faithful  assistance. 

IWith  their  most  goodly  amiable  faces, 
They  attend  with  their  continual  presence, 
Where  your  Grace  gocth,     Absent  in  your  absence. 
While  your  Grace  is  here,  they  also  here  dwell 
About  the  pleasant  brinks  of  this  live  well. 

Now  here  to  be,  they  thought  it  their  duty, 

And  presently  to  salu[t]e  you,  gracious  Queen  I 

Entering  this  day  into  this  noble  City, 

In  such  triumphant  wise  as  hath  not  been  seen  : 

Which  thing,  to  your  honour  and  joy  may  it  been  ! 

These  Three  Sisters  thought  it  their  rebuke  and  shame, 

This  day  to  be  slack  in  honouring  their  Dame. 

Then   immediately   followed    the  speechea  of  the   Three 
Graces,  in  this  wise: 


Ag  LAI  a. 


Hbakty  Gladness. 


JUeen  Anne  t  whom  to  see,  this  City  doth  rejoice  ; 
IWe  three  Graces,  ladies  of  all  pleasance, 
Iciasped  hand  in  hand,  as  of  one  mind  and  voice, 
With  our  three  gifts  in  all  good  assurance, 
Shall  never  fail  your  Grace,  to  t'endue  and  enhance  I 
For  I,  Hearty  Gladness  by  my  name  called. 
Shall  your  heart  replenish  with  joy  unfeigned. 
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Thalbia.  StableHonour. 

Nd  I,  Stable  Honour,  gracious  Queen  AnnbI 
Joying  in  your  joy,  with  this  noble  City, 
In  honour  and  dignity,  all  that  I  can, 
Shall  you  advance  !  as  your  Grace  is  most  worthy* 
You  to  assist,  I  am  bound  by  my  duty. 
For  your  virtues  being  incomparabk, 
You  cannot  but  live,  aye,  most  honourable. 

EuPHROSYNB.        Continual  Soccbss. 

Nd  for  the  great  virtues,  which  I  perceive 
To  be  in  your  Grace,  so  high  and  excellent  1 
By  rae,  Coktinual  Success,  ye  receive 
Long  fruition,  with  daily  increasement 

Of  joy  and  honour,  without  diminishment. 

Never  to  decay,  but  always  to  arise  ! 

All  men,  women,  and  children  pray  the  same  mHsc. 


* 


At  the  Little  Conduit  in  Cheapside  was  exhibited  the 
judgement  of  Paris  [see  p.  16], 

In  manner  and  form  following: 


M  BRCUR  V.l 


lUpiTER.this  apple  unto  thee  hath  sent, 
|Commanding.  in    this  cause,  to   give 
true  judgement  I 


Paris.         Jupiter,  a  strange  office  hath  given  me. 

To  judge  which  is  fairest  of  these  ladies  three. 

'  Jd  NOr  All  riches,  and  kingdoms  be  at  my  behest, 

Give  me  the  applel  and  thou  shalt  have  the  best ! 
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Pallas.     Adjudge  it  to  me  !  a.nd  for  a  kingdom* 
I  shall  give  thee  incomparable  wisdom  ! 

Venus.     Prefer  me!  and  I  shall  reward  thee,  FahisI 
With  the  fairest  lady  that  on  the  earth  is. 

P&BI6.        1  should  break  Ji7P!TER'&  high  commandment, 
If  I  should  for  rnede  or  reward  give  judgement. 

Therefore,  lady  VENUS  !  before  both  these  twain, 
Your  beauty  much  exceeding ;  by  my  sentence, 
Shall  win,  and  have  this  apple.  Yet,  to  be  plaini 
Here  is  the  fourth  Lady,  now  in  presence. 
Most  worthy  to  have  it  of  due  congruence. 
As  peerless  in  riches,  wit,  and  beauty; 
Which  are  but  sundry  qualities  in  you  three. 
But  for  her  worthiness,  this  apple  of  gold 
Is  too  simple  a  reward  a  thousand  fold  I 

The  conclusion  of  this  Pageant  pronounced  by 

A  Child. 


O  !  No  I  Another  reward  there  is 
Ordained  for  the  worthiness  of  Her  Grace ; 
|And  not  to  he  disposed  by  you,  Paris  I 

Nor  to  be  given  here  in  this  place. 

Queen  Anne  !  most  excellent  that  ever  was. 

For  you  is  ready  a  Crown  Imperial ! 

To  your  joy,  honour,  and  gloiy  immortal. 

GOD,  that  of  His  goodness  all  things  doth  us  send, 
Hath  sent  us  your  Grace,  our  hearts  to  make  glad. 
Wherefore  with  as  much  humbleness  we  intend 
Your  noble  Grace  to  serve,  as  ever  Queen  had. 
For  nothing  there  is,  that  may  now  make  us  sad. 
Having  your  noble  Grace,  our  refuge  and  rest, 
Provided  by  Him,  that  knoweth  what  is  best. 
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All  joy,  wealth,  and  honour,  with  long  space  of  life, 

Be  to  your  Grace  ;  with  succession  royal ! 

And  He,  that  hath  power  of  all  prerogative. 

The  most  blessed  Trinity,  GOD  eternal, 

Save  our  King  Henry  in  his  estate  royal  I 

Thus  pray  all  the  citizens,  wife,  child,  and  man, 

GOD  save  King  Henry,  and  his  Spouse  Queen  Anne  E 

At  the  departing  of  the  Queen's  said  Grace  was  sung 
this  ballad  following : 

|Ueen  Anns  so  gent, 
Of  high  descent. 
IAnnb  excellent 
In  nobleness! 
Of  ladies  all, 
You  principal 
Should  win  this  ball 
Of  worthiness  1 

Passing  beauty 
And  chastity, 
With  high  degree. 

And  great  riches ; 
So  coupled  be 
tn  unity. 
That  chief  are  ye 

In  worthiness. 

When  JuPlTBR 
Hia  messenger 
Sent  down  hither, 

He  knew  certes 
That  you,  victrice 
Of  all  ladies, 
Should  have  the  pri2e 

Of  worthiness. 
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And  wise  Paris 
Made  judge  in  this ; 
Anon,  I  wis, 

Most  high  Princess  I 
Well  understood 
Your  virtues  good, 
Your  noble  blood 

And  worthiness. 

Your  dignity 
When  he  'gan  see, 
The  Ladies  Three, 

Queen  Annb  peerless  I 
He  bade  give  place 
Unto  your  Grace ; 
As  meet  it  was 

In  worthiness. 

The  golden  ball, 
Of  price  but  small. 
Have  Venus  shall. 

The  fair  goddess  I 
Because  it  was 
Too  tow  and  base 
For  your  good  Grace 

And  worthiness  I 


John  Fox, 


AiU  mtd  UMumxnU.&K.    wd  EtT,  [I., 
»■  'Jii-*!  'ST*  I 

How  the  Lord  Cromwell  helped  Archbishop 
CsANMERs  Secretary. 

[July  1539.] 

Ention  was  made  before  how  King 
Henry,  in  the  31st  year  [1539-1540]  of 
his  reign,  caused  the  Six  Articles  [31.  Hen. 
VIII.,  c.  14.  An  Act  abolishing  diversity 
in  9piniims\  to  pass  [in  June  i  S  39] ;  2i^p^,.„. 
much  against  the  mind,  and  MERdiiputwh 
L  contrary  to  the  consent  of  the  pBriinmipi"" 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ^"a^^u,. 
Thomas  Cbanmer;  who  had  disputed  three  days  against 
the  same  in  the  Parliament  House,  with  great  reasons  and 
authorities.  Which  Articles,  after  they  were  granted  and 
passed  by  the  Parliament,  the  King,  for  the  singular  favour 
which  he  ever  bare  to  Cranmer  and  reverence  to  his  learning 
(beinE  desirous  to  know  what  he  had  said  and  objected 
in  the  Parliament  against  these  Articles ;  or  what  could 
be  alleged  by  Learning  against  the  same)  required  a 
Note  of  the  Archbishop's  doings,  what  he  had  said  and 
opposed  in  the  Parliament  touching  that  matter.  And 
this  word  was  sent  to  him  from  the  King  by  Cromwrll 
and  other  Lords  of  the  Parliament,  whom  the  King-  then 
sent  to  dine  with  him  at  Lambeth :  somewhat  to  comfort 
again  hi£  grieved  mind  and  troubled  spirits ;  as  hath  been 
above  recited  at  page  1,298. 


30   CrAHKER'sBoOK  AGKtS^T  THE  S/X  A  Xr/CLBS.  [_''f^ 

[Th«  passage  referred  to  nms  thus  : 

After  the  Parliament  was  finished  and  that  matter 
concluded ;  the  King  (considering  the  constant  zeal  of 
the  Archbishop  in  defence  of  his  cause;  and  partly  also 
weighing  the  many  authorities  and  reasons  whereby  he 
had  substantially  confirmed  the  same)  sent  [in  July  1539] 
the  Lord  Cromwell  (which  within  a  few  days  after  [er 
ratMfr  ^n  lotk  Jutu  1540]  was  apprehended),  the  two 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  all  the  Lords  of 
the  Parliament,  to  dine  with  him  at  Lambeth :  where 
they  signified  to  him,  That  it  was  the  King's  pleasure 
that  they  all  should,  in  His  Highness's  behalf,  cherish 
comfort  and  animate  hira  as  one  that,  for  his  travail  in 
that  Parliament^  had  declared  himself  both  greatly  learned, 
and  also  a  man  discreet  and  wise :  and  therefore  they 
willed  him  not  to  be  discouraged  in  anything  that  was 
passed  in  that  Parliament  contrary  to  his  allegations. 

He  most  humbly  thanked,  first  the  King's  Highness 
of  his  sin^lar  good  aflfection  towards  him ;  and  them, 
for  all  their  pains:  adding  moreover  that  he  so  hoped 
in  GOD  that  hereafter  his  allegations  and  authorities 
should  take  place,  to  the  glory  of  GOD  and  commodity 
of  the  realm,] 

Whereupon,  when  this  dinner  was  finished  [in  July  1539], 
riie  lunu  of  *^^  next  day  after  the  Archbishop  (collecting 
ihijSemwnr  both  his  arguments,  authorities  of  Scripture,  and 
Rau-h  Doctors  [i>.  the  Fathers  of  thf  CJmrc/i]  together) 

"?"i«ui.?,"  caused  his  Secretary  to  write  a  fair  Book  thereof 
«  T370J.      '    for  i^e  King,  after  this  order  : 

First,  the  Scriptures  were  alleged. 

Then,  the  Doctors. 

Thirdly,  followed  the  arguments  deduced  from  those 
Authoriti^, 

This  book  was  written  in  his  Secretary's  Chamber  [at 
Lambeth  Palace] ;  where,  in  a  by-chamber,  lay  the  Ardi- 
bishop's  Almoner. 

When  this  Book  was  fair  written,  and  while  the  Secretary 
was  gone  to  deliver  the  same  unto  the  Archbishop  his 
Master,  who  was,  as  it  chanced,  ridden  to  Croydon ; 
returning  back  to  his  chamber,  he  found  his  door  shut, 
and  the  key  carried  away  to  London  by  the  Almoner. 
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At  this  season  also  [it]  chanced  the  father  of  the  said 
Secretary  to  come  to  the  city ;  by  whose  occasion  it 
BO  fell  out,  that  he  [Ralph  Morice]  must  needs  go  to 
London.  The  Book  he  could  not  lay  in  his  chamber,  neither 
durst  he  commit  it  to  any  other  person  to  keep;  being 
straitly  chained,  in  any  condition,  by  the  Archbishop  his 
master,  to  be  circumspect  thereof:  so  he  determined  toga 
to  his  father,  and  to  keep  the  Book  about  him. 

And  so,  thrusting  die  Book  under  his  girdle,  he  went 
over  [the  Thames]  unto  Westminster  Bridge,  with  a 
sculler ;  where  he  entered  into  a  wherry  that  went  to 
London :  wherein  were  four  of  the  Guard,  who  meant  to 
land  at  Paurs  Wharf;  and  to  pass  by  the  King's  Highness 
who  was  then  in  his  bai^e,  with  a  great  number  of  barges 
and  boats  about  him,  then  baiting  of  bears  in  the  water, 
over  against  the  Bank  [Side  in  Sonthwark]. 

The  aforesaid  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  when  they  came 
against  the  King's  barge,  they  durst  not  pass  by  towards 
Paul's  Wharf,  lest  they  should  be  espied :  and  therefore 
entreated  the  Secretary  to  go  with  them  to  the  Bearbasdng  ; 
and  they  would  find  the  means,  bein^g  of  the  Guard,  to 
make  room  and  to  see  all  the  pastime. 

The  Secretary  perceiving  no  other  remedy,  assented 
thereto. 

When  the  wherry  came  nigh  the  multitude  of  boats ; 
they  with  poleaxes  got  the  wherry  so  far  that,  being 
encompassed  with  many  other  wherries  and  boats,  there 
was  no  refuge  if  the  bear  should  break  loo.-ie  and  come  upon 
them ;  as,  in  very  deed,  within  one  PaUrnoslir  while, 
the  bear  brake  loose ;  and  came  into  the  boat  where  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard  were,  and  the  said  Secretary. 

The  Guard  forsook  the  wherry,  and  went  into  TBiiYeomtB. 
another  barge ;  one  or  two  of  them  leaping  short,  i»"aiKetpera, 
and  so  fell  into  the  water. 

The  bear  and  the  dogs  so  shaked  the  wherry  wherein 
the  Secretary  was,  that  the  boat  being  full  of  water  sank 
to  the  ground ;  and  being  also,  as  it  chanced,  an  ebbing 
tide,  he  sat  there  in  the  end  of  the  wherry  up  to  a  BeutaiciDg 
The  middle  in  water.  To  whom  came  the  bear  iCni^fot, 
and  aJ]  the  dogs,  The  bear,  seeking  as  it  were  "t^^iw- 
aid  and  succour  of  him,  came  back  with  his  hinder  parts 
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upon  him  ;  and  so,  rushing'  upon  hlnii  the  Book  was  loosed 

d"c*°*'''i.°'»  ^'°"^  ^^  Secretary's  girdle,  and  so  felJ  into  the 
■gaiuiitic ,Tu  Thamics  out  of  his  reach. 

ii^TWs.  The  flying  of  the  people,  after  that  the  bear  was 
looser  from  one  boat  to  another,  was  so  cumbrous  that  divert 
persons  were  thrown  into  the  Thames  :  the  King  command- 
ing certain  m&n,  that  could  swim,  to  strip  themselves  naked  ; 
and  to  help  to  save  them  that  were  in  danger. 

This  pastime   so   displeased    the    King,    that    he    bade, 
"  Away,  away  with  the  bear  1  and  let  us  go  all  hence  ! " 

The    Secretary,    perceiving    his    Book    to    fleet    away  in 
the  Thames,  called  to  the  Bearward  to  take  up  the  Book. 

When  the  Bearward  had  the  Book  in  his  custody,  being 
^.Dmt.  an  arrant  Papist,  far  from  the  religion  of  his 
Pnac^  Mistress  (for  he  was  the  Lady  ELIZABETH'S 
**"***^'"  Bearward,  now  the  Queen's  Majesty),  ere  that  the 
could  come  to  land,  he  had  delivered  the  Book  to  a 
Priest  of  his  own  affinity  in  religion  standing  on 
the  bank :  who,  reading  in  the  Book,  and 
perceiving  that  it  was  a  manifest  Refutation  of  the 
Six Artic/es.madc  much  ado;  and  told  the  Bearward 
that  whosoever  claimed  the  Book,  should  surely  be  hanged. 

Anon,  the  Secretary  came  to  the  Bearward  for  his  Book. 

"What,"  quoth  the  Bearward,  "dare  you  challenge  thi§ 
Book  ?    Whose  servant  be  you  ?" 

"  I  am  servant  to  one  of  the  [Privy]  Council,"  said  the, 
Secretary,  "  and  my  Lord  of  CANTERBURY  is  my  master." 

"Yea,  marry,"  quoth  the  Bearward,  "I  thought  as  much. 
You  be  like,  I  trust,  to  be  both  hanged  for  this  Book." 

"Well,"  said  he  "it  is  not  so  evil  as  you  take  it:  and, 
I  warrant  you,  my  Lord  will  avouch  the  book  to  the  King's 
Majesty.  But  I  pray  you  let  me  have  my  Book,  and  I 
will  give  you  a  crown  [6s.,  or  in  prestnt  volut  about  ;62] 
to  drink." 

"If  you  will  give  me  500  crowns,  you  shall  not  have  it, 
quoth  the  Bearward. 

With  that  the  Secretary  departed  from  him :  and,  under- 
standing the  malicious  forwardness  of  the  Bearward,  he 
learned  that  Blage  the  Grocer  in  Cheapside  might  do 
much  with  him.     To  whom  the  Secretary  brake  this  matter, 


Secretary 

Dr  CBAnMSx't 

Bookicaifiit 

ibmSi* 

Artkfn 

ddiownllaii 

PopbiiPridii. 
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■  requiring  him  to  send  for  the  Bearward  to  supper ;  and 
he  would  pay  for  the  whole  charge  thereof:  and  besides 
that,  rather  than  he  would  forego  his  Book  after  this 
sort,  the  Bearward  should  have  203,  [in  present  vaiui  a^fiut 
£6]  to  drink. 

The  supper  was  prepared.  The  Bearward  was  sent  for, 
and  came.  After  supper,  the  matter  was  intreated  ;  and  20s. 
oflered  for  the  Book. 

But  do  what  could  be  done  ;  neither  friendship^  acquaint- 
ance, nor  yet  reward  of  money,  could  obtain  tlie  Book 
out  of  his  hands :  but  that  the  same  should  be  delivered 
unto  some  of  the  [Privy]  Council,  that  would  not  so  shghtly 
look  on  so  weighty  a  matter  as  to  have  it  redeemed  for 
a  supper,  or  a  piece  of  money.  The  honest  man,  Master 
Blage,  with  many  good  reasons  would  have  persuaded  him 

»not  to  be  stiff  in  his  own  conceit :  declaring  that  in  the  end 
he  should  nothing  at  all  prevail  of  his  purpose,  but  be 
laughed  to  scorn  ;  getting  neither  penny  nor  praise  for 
his   travail.      He,    hearing    that,    rushed    suddenly    out    of 


the 


Blage 
supper : 


without    any 
like    a 


more 


extremely 
expedient 


doors   from    his   friend    Master 

rmanner    of    thanksgiving    for    his 

'Bearward  than  like  an  honest  man. 

When  the  Secretary  saw  the  matter  so 
be  Used  against  him ;  he  then  thought  it 
fall  from  any  farther  practising  of  entreaty  with  the  Bear- 
ward, as  with  him  that  seemed  rather  to  be  a  bear  himself 
than  master  of  the  beast :  determining  the  next  morning  to 
make  the  Lord  Cromwell  privy  of  the  ehance  that 
happened. 

'     So,   on  the  next  day,  as  the  Lord  CROMWELL  went  to 

the  Court,  the  Secretary  declared  the  whole  matter  unto 

him ;  and  how  he  had  offered  the  Bearward  205.  for  the 

finding  thereof. 

I     "  Where  is  the  fellow  ? "  quoth  the  Lord  Cromwell. 
!      "  I    suppose,"    said    the    Secretary,  "  that   he   is   now   in 

the  Court,  attending  to  deliver  the  book  unto  some  of  the 

Council." 
"  Weil,"  said  the  Lord  Cromwell,  "  it  maketh  no  matter. 

Go  with    me    thitlier.  and     I    shall    get    you    your    book 

again.  I " 


34     Lord  Cromweli.  rates  the  Beabward.     ['  ,^; 

When  the  Lord  Cromwell  came  into  the  Hall  of  thel 
The  B«n.»jd  Court,  thcrc  stood  the  Bearward  with  the  Book] 
cl^nSmJ^"  in  his  hand ;  waiting  to  have  delivered  the  samej 
5^:^'^'  unto  Sir  AnthonV  BroWnE  or  unto  [StephemI 
Gardiner]  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  it  was  reported. 

To  whom  the  Lord  CromwEiLL  said,  "  Come  hither, 
fellow  t  What  Book  hast  thou  there  in  thy  hand?"  and 
TiwLijri  with  that  snatched  the  Book  out  of  his  hand:  and 
S^ShS^  looking  in  the  Book,  said,  "  I  know  this  hand  well 
lE'felJ^  enough.  This  is  your  hand,"  said  he  to  the 
Secretary, 

"  But  where  hadst  thou  this  Book  ? "  quoth  the  J-or 
Cromwell  to  the  Bearward. 

"This  Gentleman  lost  it  two  days  ago  in  the  Thames,' 
said  the  Bearward. 

"Dost  thou  know  whose  servant  he  is?"  said  the  Lord] 
Cromwell. 

"  He  saith,"  quoth  the  Bearward,  "  that  he  is  my  Lord 
of  Canterbury's  servant"  _ 

"Why  then  didst  thou  not  deliver  to  him  the  Book' 
when  he  required  it  ?"  said  the  Lord  Ckomwell.  "  Who  made 
thee 50  bold  as  to  detain  or  withhold  any  Book  or  writing  from 
a  Councillor's  servant,  especially  being  his  Secretary?  It  is 
more  meet  for  thee  to  meddle  with  thy  bears,  than  with 
such  writing:  and  were  it  not  for  thy  Mistress's  sake,  1 
would  set  thee  fast  by  the  feet,  to  teach  such  malapert 
knaves  to  meddle  with  Councillors'  matters.  Had  not 
money  been  weUl  bestowed  upon  such  a  good  fellow  &s  this 
is,  that  knoweth  not  a  Councillor's  man  from  a  cobbler's 
man!" 


And  with  those  words,  the  Lord  CROMWELL  went  up 
into  the  King's  Chamber  of  Presence,  and  the  Archbishop's 
Secretary  with  him:  where  he  found,  in  the  Chamber, 
the  Lord  of  CANTERBURY. 

To  whom  he  said,  "  My  Lord,  I  have  here  found  good 

d^LMi** "^  ^'"'^  ^°'  y^^'  showing  to  him  the  paper  book  that 
okjikw^lw  he  had  in  his  hand,  "ready  to  bring  both  you,  and 
!«*n>iMr°''  this  good  fellow  your  man, to  the  halter :  namely 
[tsptcia//y]  if  the  knave  Bearward,  now  in  the  Hall,  might 
have  well  compassed  it" 


I 


I 


At  these  words, 
that  lost  the  Book  is  Hke[ly]  to  have  the  worst  bargain ; 
for,  besides  that  he  was  well  washed  in  the  Thames,  he  must 
write  the  Book  fair  again." 

And,  at  these  words,  the  Lord  CROMWELL  cast  the  Book 
onto  the  Secretary,  saying,  "  I  pray  thee,  MoRlCE,  go  in 
hand  therewith,  by  and  hye,  with  all  expedition:  for  it 
must  serve  a  turn." 

"  Surely,  my  Lord,  it  somewhat  rejoiceth  me,"  quoth  the 
Lord  Cromwell,  "that  the  varlet  might  have  had  of  your 
man  205.  for  the  Book :  and  now  I  have  discharged  the 
matter  with  never  a  penny;  and  shaken  him  well  up  for  his 
overmuch  malapertness." 

"I  know  the  fellow  well  enough,"  quoth  the  Archbishop, 
"  there  is  not  a  ranker  Papist  within  this  realm  than  he  is ; 
most  unworthy  to  be  a  servant  unto  so  noble  a  Princess." 

And  so,  after  humble  thanks  given  to  the  Lord 
Cromwell,  the  said  Morice  departed  with  his  Book : 
which,  when  he  again  had  fair  written  it,  was  delivered 
to  the  King's  Majesty  by  the  said  Lord  Cromwell,  within 
four  days  after. 
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"The  late  Expedition  in  Scotland, 

Sent     to     the   Right     Honourable 
Lord RvssELL,  Lord  Privy  Seal ; 
from  the  Kings  army  there: 
by  a  friend  of  his. 


I 


Fter  long  sojourning,  my  veiy  good  Lord  ! 
of  the  King's  Majesty's  army  at  Newcastle, 
for  lack  of  commodious  winds,  which  long 
hath  been  at  North  East  and  East  North 
East,  much  to  our  grief;  as  your  Lordship, 
I  doubt  not,  knoweth  :  the  same— as  God 
would,  who  doth  all  things  for  the  best — 
the  first  of  May  [1344],  the  36th  year  of 
His  Majesty's  most  prosperous  reign,  veered  to  the  South  and 
South  South  West  so  apt  and  propice  [proJ>itmts]  for  our 
journey;  being  of  every  man  so  much  desired,  that  there 
was  no  need  to  hasten  them  forwards.  To  be  brief;  such 
diligence  was  used  that  in  two  tides  the  whole  fleet,  being 
200  sail  at  the  least,  was  out  of  the  haven  of  Tynemoulh 
towards  our  enterprise. 

The  third  day  after,  we  arrived  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  a 
notable  river  in  Scotland  ;  having  the  entry  between  two 
islands,  called  the  Bass  and  the  May.  The  same  day,  we 
landed  divers  of  our  boats  at  a  town  named  Saint  Mynettcs, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Frith,  which  we  burnt ;  and  brought 
from  thence  divers  great  boats,  that  seiTcd  us  afterwards  to 
good  purpose  for  our  landing. 

That  night,  the  whole  fleet  came  to  an  anchor,  under  the 
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island  called  Inchkeith,  three  mites  from  the  haven  of  Leith. 
The  place  where  we  anchored  hath,  of  long  time,  been  called 
the  Engli&h  road :  the  Scots  now  take  the  same  to  be  a 
prophesy  of  the  thing  which  has  now  happened. 

The  next  day,  being  the  4th  day  of  May,  the  said  army 
landed  two  miles  by  west  of  the  town  of  Leith,  at  a  place 
called  Grantham  Crag  :  every  man  being  so  prompt 
thereunto,  that  the  whole  army  was  landed  in  four  hours. 
And,  perceiving  our  landing  to  be  so  quiet,  which  we  looked 
not  for;  having  our  guides  ready,  we  put  ourselves  in  good 
order  of  war  marching  forwards  towards  the  town  of  Leith 
in  three  battles — whereof  my  Lord  Admiral  led  the  Vanguard, 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  the  Arrieregard;  and  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  being  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Battle— having  with 
us  certain  small  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  drawn  by 
force  of  men  :  which  enterprise  we  thought  necessary  to 
be  attempted  first  of  all  other,  for  the  commodious  lodging  of 
our  navy  there,  and  the  landing  of  our  artillery  and  victail. 

And  in  a  valley,  upon  the  right  hand,  near  unto  the  said 
town,  the  Scots  were  assembled  to  the  number  of  5,000  or 
6,000  horsemen,  besides  a  good  number  of  footmen;  to 
impeach  [prtve«l]  the  passage  of  our  said  army :  in  which 
place,  they  had  laid  their  artillery  at  two  straits  [^ctsscs] 
through  which  we  must  needs  pass,  if  we  minded  to  achieve 
our  enterprise.  And  seeming,  at  the  first,  as  though  they 
would  set  upon  the  Vanguard  :  when  they  perceived  our  men 
so  willing  to  encounter  with  them,  namely,  the  Cardinal, 
who  was  there  present,  perceiving  our  devotion  to  see  his 
holiness  to  be  such  as  we  were  ready  to  wet  our  feet  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  pass  a  ford  which  was  between  us  and  them; 
after  certain  shot  of  artillery  on  both  sides :  they  made  a 
sudden  retreat ;  and  leaving  their  artillery  behind  them,  fled 
towards  Edinburgh.  The  first  man  that  fled  was  the  holy 
Cardinal  [Beaton]  like  a  valiant  champion ;  and  with  him  the 
Governor,  the  Earls  of  Huntlev,  Murray  and  Bothwell, 
with  divers  other  great  men  of  the  realm.  At  this  passage, 
were  two  Englishmen  hurt  with  the  shot  of  their  artillery; 
and  two  Scottish  men  slain  with  our  artillery. 

The  Vanguard  having  thus  put  back  the  Scots,  and  eight 
pieces  of  their  artillery  brought  away  by  our  hackbutters 
[harqvebus^iiers],   who  in   this    enterprise  did   very    manfully 
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employ  themselves;  we  marched  directly  towards  the  town 
of  Lcitb ;  which  before  we  could  come  to,  we  must  of  force 
[necessity]  pass  another  passage,  which  also  was  defended  a 
while  with  certain  ensigns  [companies]  of  footmen  and  certain 
pieces  of  artillery ;  who  being  sharply  assailed,  having  three 
of  the  gunners  slain  with  our  archers,  were  fain  to  give 
ptace;  leaving  also  their  ordnance  behind  them,  with  which 
ordnance  they  slew  only  one  of  our  men  and  hurt  another. 

And  in  this  brtint,  the  victory  being  earnestly  followed; 
the  town  of  Leith  was  entered  perforce  and  won  with  the 
loss  only  of  two  men  of  ours  and  hurt  of  three ;  where 
the  Scots  had  cast  great  trenches  and  ditches  purposely  to 
have  defended  it.  The  same  night,  the  army  encamped  in 
the  said  town  of  Leith ;  and  by  reason  of  the  said  ditches 
and  tranches,  we  made  there  a  strong  camp. 

The  morrow,  being  the  5th  of  May,  we  caused  our  ships 
ladened  with  our  great  artillery  and  victuals  to  be  brought 
into  the  haven ;  where  we  discharged  the  same  at  our 
pleasure.  In  the  said  haven,  we  found  many  goodly  ships, 
specially  two  of  notable  fairness :  the  one  called  the  Salamander 
given  by  the  French  king  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
into  Scotland;  the  other  called  the  Unicom,  made  by  the 
late  Scottish  king  [James  V.]  The  town  of  Leith  was  found 
more  full  of  riches  than  we  thought  to  have  found  any 
Scottish  town  to  have  been. 

The  next  day,  the  6th,  the  army  went  towards  Edinburgh, 
leaving  the  Lord  Sturton  in  Leith  with  1,500  men,  for 
ihe  defence  of  the  same.  And  the  army  being  come  near 
to  Edinburgh ;  the  Provost  accompanied  with  one  or  two 
burgesses  and  two  or  three  Officers  at  Arms,  desired  to  speak 
with  the  King's  Lieutenant ;  and — in  the  name  of  all  the  town 
— said,  "  that  the  keys  of  the  town  should  be  delivered  unto 
his  Lordship;  conditionally,  that  they  might  go  with  bag 
and  baggage,  and  the  town  to  be  saved  from  fire."  Whereunto 
answer  was  made  by  the  said  Lord  Lieutenant,  "  that  whereas 
the  Scots  had  so  many  ways  falsfifijed  their  faiths;  and  so 
manifestlyhad  broken  their  promises,  confirmed  by  oaths  and 
seals,  and  certified  by  their  whole  parliament,  as  is  evidently 
known  unto  all  the  world:  he  was  sent  thither  by  the  King's 
Highness  to  take  vengeance  of  their  detestable  falsehood,  to 
declare   and  show  the  force  of  His  Highness'  sword  to  all 
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such  as  should  make  any  resistance  unto  His  Grace's  power 
sent  thither  for  that  purpose.  And  therefore  being  not  sent 
to  treat  or  capitulate  with  them,  who  had  before  time  broken 
so  many  treaties  :  "  he  told  them  resolutely;  "  that  unless  they 
would  yield  up  their  town  unto  him  frankly,  without  condition, 
and  cause  man,  woman,  and  child  to  issue  into  the  fields, 
submitting  themselves  lo  his  will  and  pleasure ;  he  would 
put  them  to  the  sword,  and  their  town  to  the  fire."  The 
Provost  answered,  "  that  it  were  better  for  them  to  stand  to 
their  defence  than  to  yield  to  that  condition."  This  was 
rather  a  false  practice  of  the  Provost  and  the  Heralds,  thereby 
to  espy  the  force  and  order  of  our  camp,  than  for  any  zeal 
they  had  to  yield  their  town;  as  it  appeared  afterwards. 
Whereupon  commandment  was  given  to  the  said  Provost 
and  Officers  at  Arms,  upon  their  peril,  to  depart. 

In  the  meantime,  word  was  brought  by  a  Herald  of  ours — 
whom  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  sent  to  summon  the  Ca&tle 
— that  the  Earl  BoTHWBLL  and  the  Lord  HuuB  with  the 
number  of  2,000  horsemen  were  entered  the  town,  and  were 
determined  to  the  defence  thereof.  Upon  which  knowledge, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  sent  with  diligence  to  the  Vanward,  that 
they  should  march  towards  the  town.  And  Sir  Christopher 
MoRiCE,  Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance,  was  commanded  to 
approach  the  gate  called  the  Cany  gate  [CanongaU],  with 
certain  battery  pieces  :  which  gate  lay  so,  that  the  ordnance 
must  be  brought  up  a  broad  street  of  the  suburbs,  directly 
against  the  said  Cany  gate  ;  which  was  the  occasion  of  the 
loss  of  certain  of  our  gunners.  And  before  that  any  battery 
could  be  made  by  the  said  ordnance,  divers  of  the  captains 
of  the  Vanward — the  better  to  comfort  their  soldiers — 
assailed  the  said  gate  with  such  courage,  that  they  repulsed 
the  Scottish  gunners  from  the  loupes  [embrasures]  of  the  same, 
and  there  slew  and  hurt  sundry  of  their  gunners,  and  by  force 
drew  one  piece  of  artillery  out  of  one  of  the  said  loupes* 

Our  archers  and  hackbuttera  shot  so  hotly  to  the 
battlements  of  the  gate  and  wall,  that  no  man  durst  show 
himself  at  the  defence  of  the  same:  by  reason  whereof,  our 
gunners  had  good  leisure  to  bring  a  cannon  hard  to  the  gate, 
which,  after  three  or  four  shots,  made  entry  lo  our  soldiers; 
who  at  their  breaking  in,  slew  300  or  4OO  Scots  of  such  as 
were  found  armed.     In  the  meantime,  the  Earl  Botkwell 
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and  the  Lord  Huhb  with  their  company,  fled,  and  saved 
themselves  by  another  way  issuing  out  towards  the  Castle 
of  the  said  town.  The  situation  whereof  is  of  such  strength 
that  it  cannot  be  approached,  but  by  one  way  ;  which  is  by 
the  High  Street  of  the  town  ;  and  the  strongest  part  of  the 
same  Castle  licth  to  beat  the  said  street;  which  was  the 
loss  of  divers  of  our  men  with  the  shot  of  the  ordnance  out 
of  the  said  Castle,  which  did  continually  beat  along  the 
said  High  Street.  And  considering  the  strength  of  the  said 
Castle,  with  the  situation  thereof;  it  was  concluded  not  to 
lose  any  time,  nor  to  waste  and  consume  our  munition  about 
the  siege  thereof.  Albeit  the  same  was  courageously  and 
dangerously  attempted  ;  till  one  of  our  pieces,  with  shot  oul 
of  the  said  Castle,  was  struck  and  dismounted- 

And  finally  it  was  determined  by  the  said  Lord  Lieutenant 
utterly  to  ruinate  and  destroy  the  said  town  with  iire  ;  which 
for  that  the  night  drew  fast  on,  wc  omitted  thoroughly  to 
execute  on  that  day  ;  but  setting  fire  in  three  or  four  parts  of 
the  town,  we  repaired  for  that  night  unto  our  camp. 

And  the  next  morning,  very  early,  we  began  where  we  left 
off,  and  continued  burning  all  that  day  and  the  two  days 
next  ensuing  continually,  so  that  neither  within  the  walls 
nor  in  the  suburbs  was  left  any  one  house  unburnt :  besides 
the  innumerable  booty,  spoil  and  pillage  that  our  soldiers 
brought  from  thence  ;  notwithstanding  the  abundance  which 
was  consumed  with  iire.  Also  we  burnt  the  Abbey  called 
Holy  Rood  House,  and  the  Palace  adjoining  the  same. 

In  the  meantime,  while  we  held  the  country  thus  occupied  ; 
there  came  unto  us  4,000  of  our  light  horsemen  from  the 
Borders,  by  the  King's  Majesty's  appointment:  who  after 
their  coming,  did  such  exploits  in  riding  and  devastating  the 
country  that  within  seven  miles  every  way  of  Edinburgh, 
they  left  neither  pile,  village,  nor  house  standing  unburnt, 
nor  stacks  of  corn  ;  besides  great  numbers  of  cattle,  which 
they  brought  daily  in  to  the  army,  and  met  also  with  much 
good  stuff  which  the  inhabitants  of  Bdinburgh  had  for  the 
safety  of  the  same,  conveyed  out  of  the  town. 

In  this  mean  season.  Sir  Nicholas  Pozntz,  by  order  of 
my  Lord  Lieutenant,  passed  the  river,  and  won  by  force  the 
town  of  Kinghom ;  and  burnt  the  same  with  certain  other 
towns  on  that  side. 


After  these  exploits  done  at  Edinburgh,  and  all  the  country 
thereabouts  devastated ;  the  King's  said  Lieutenant  thinking 
the  Scots  not  to  be  condignly  punished  for  their  falsehood 
used  to  the  King'&  Majesty,  determined  not  to  return  without     fl 

»    doing    them    morel  displeasure.     He  therefore  gave  orders     H 
to  the  said  Sir  Christopher  Mortcb  for  the  reshipping  ol    f 
ihe  great   artillery;  reserving  only  certain  small  pieces  to 
keep  the  field :  giving  also  cocnmandment  to  every  captain 

»to  receive  victuals  out  of  the  said  ships  for  their  companies.     H 
for  six  days.    And  for  the  carriage  of  the  same,  caused  one     H 
thousand  of  our  worst  horsemen  to  be  set  on  foot;  and  the     H 
same  horses  divided   equally  to  every  captain  of  hundreds,      ^ 
for  the  better  carriage  of  their  victuals.   The  men  that  rode 
upon  the  said  horses  being  appointed  to  attend  upon  the  said 
victuals.    Which  was  done.    Besides  there  were  divers  small 
carts,  which  we  recovered  [captured]    in   the   country ;  the     fl 
which  with  such  cattle  as  we  had  there,  did  great  service  in      H 
drawing  of  our  victuals,  tents,  and  other  necessaries.  H 

■        These  things  being  supplied,  the  14th  day  of  May^  we 
I    brake  down  the  pier  of  the  haven  of  Leith,  and  burnt  every 
stick  of  it;  and  took  forth  the  two  goodly  ships,  manned 
them,  and   put  them  in  order  to  attend  upon  the   King's 

(Majesty's  ships.  Their  ballast  was  cannon  shot  of  iron  ;  H 
which  we  found  in  the  town  to  the  number  of  80,000.  The  H 
rest  of  the  Scottish  ships  meet  to  serve,  we  brought  away:  H 
both  they  and  our  own  being  almost  pestered  [encitmbered]  H 
with  the  spoil  and  booty  of  our  soldiers  and  mariners,  | 


That  done,  we  abandoned  ourselves  clearly  from  the  ships: 
having  firm  intent  to  return  home  by  land.  Which  we  did. 
And  to  give  them  [the  Scots]  better  occasion  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  field  against  us ;  we  left  neither  pile,  village, 
town,  nor  house  in  our  way  homewards,  unbumt. 

In  the  meantime  of  the  continuance  of  our  army  at  Leith, 
is  aforesaid  ;  our  ships  upon  the  seas  were  not  idle  ;  for  they 
neither  ship,  crayer,  nor  boat  belonging  to  either  village, 
1,  creek  or  haven  of  either  side  of  the  Frith  between 
ing  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  unbumt  or  not  brought 
';  which  containeth  in  length  (ifty  miles.  Continuing 
le,  they  also  burnt  a  great  number  of  towns  and  villages 
xjth  sides  the  said  water ;  and  won  a  fortress  situated  on 
ironp  island  called  Inchgarve,  which  they  razed  and 
Iroyed. 
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The  15th  of  May,  we  dislodged  our  camp  out  of  the  town  of 
Leith  ;  and  set  fire  in  every  house,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground- 

The  same  night,  we  encamped  at  a  town  of  the  Lord 
Sbaton's  where  we  burnt  and  razed  his  chief  castle,  called 
Seaton,  which  was  right  fair;  and  destroyed  his  orchards 
and  gardens,  which  were  the  fairest  and  best  in  order  that 
we  saw  in  all  that  country.  We  did  him  the  more  despite, 
because  he  was  the  chief  labourer  to  help  their  Cardinal  out 
of  prison  :  who  was  the  only  [sole\  author  of  their  calamity. 

The  same  day,  we  burnt  a  fair  town  of  the  Earl  Bothwell, 
called  Haddington,  with  a  great  nunnery  and  a  house  of  friars. 

The  next  night  after,  we  encamped  besides  Dunbar,  and 
there  the  Scots  gave  a  small  alarm  to  our  camp;  but  our 
watches  were  in  such  a  readiness  that  they  had  no  vantage 
there,  but  were  fain  to  recoil  without  doing  any  harm. 

That  night,  they  looked  for  us  to  have  burnt  the  town 
of  Dunbar ;  which  we  deferred  till  the  morning,  at  the 
dislodging  of  our  camp:  which  we  executed  by  500  of  our 
hackbutters.  being  backed  with  500  horsemen.  And  by 
reason  that  we  took  them  in  the  morning  —  who,  having 
watched  all  night  for  our  coming,  and  perceiving  our  army  to 
dislodge  and  depart,  thought  themselves  safe  of  us,  were  newly 
gone  to  theirbeds:  and  in  their  first  sleeps  closed  in  with  fire 
— the  men,  women  and  children  were  suffocated  and  burnt. 

That  morning  [the  17th]  being  very  misty  and  foggy,  we 
had  perfect  knowledge  by  our  espials,  that  the  Scots  had 
assembled  a  great  power,  in  a  strait  [pass)  called  "the 
Pease."  The  chiefs  of  this  assembly  were  the  Lords  Seaton, 
Huu£  and  Buccleuch;  and  with  them  the  whole  power 
of  the  [Scotch)  Marches  and  Teviotdale.  This  day  in  our 
marching,  divers  of  their  prickers  [scouts]  by  reason  of  the 
said  mist  gave  us  alarm,  and  came  so  far  within  our  army, 
that  they  unhorsed  one  between  the  Vanward  and  the  Battle; 
bcin^  within  two  hundred  feet  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  At 
that  alarm,  one  of  their  best  prickers,  called  Jock  Hollv 
Burton  was  taken  :  who  confessed  that  the  said  Scottish 
lords  were  ready  at  the  passage  [pass]  with  the  number  of 
zo,ooo  good  men.  And  forasmuch  as  the  mist  yet  continued 
and  did  not  break,  being  past  noon,  the  Vanward  being 
within  a  mile  of  the  said  passage,  entering  into  dangerous 
ways  for  an  army  to  march  in  such  weather  that  one  could 
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not  descry  another  twenty  yards  off:  we  concluded  if  the 
weather  did  not  break  up,  to  have  encamped  ourselves  upon 
the  same  ground;  where  we  did  remain  for  the  space  of  two 
hours.  And  about  two  of  the  clock  at  afternoon,  the  sun 
brake  out,  the  fog  went  away,  and  a  clear  day  was  left  us  : 
whereof  every  man  received  as  it  were  a  new  courage, 
longing  to  see  the  eneray ;  who,  being  ready  for  us  at  the 
said  passage,  and  seeing  us  come  in  good  order  of  battle,  as 
men  determined  to  pass  through  them  or  to  leave  our  bones 
with  them,  abode  us  but  two  shots  of  a  falcon,  but  scaled 
every  man  his  way  to  the  high  mountains,  which  were  hard 
at  their  hands,  and  covered  with  ilocks  of  their  people.  The 
passage  was  such,  that  having  no  let  [impediment]  ;  it  was 
three  hours  before  all  the  army  could  pass  it. 

The  same  night,  the  army  encamped  at  a  pile  called 
RatitOn,  eight  miles  from  our  borders:  which  pile  waS  a 
very  ill  neighbour  to  the  garrison  of  Berwick.  The  same 
we  razed  and  threw  down  to  the  ground. 

The  next  day,  being  the  i8th  of  May,  the  whole  army 
entered  into  Berwick,  and  ended  this  voyage;  with  the 
los3  unnctb  [0/ scarcely]  forty  of  the  King's  Majesty's  people, 
thanks  be  to  our  Lord. 

The  same  day,  at  the  same  instant,  that  the  army  entered 
into  Berwick,  our  whole  fleet  and  navy  of  ships,  which  we 
sent  from  us  at  Lrfith,  arrived  before  Berwick :  as  GOD  would 
be  known  to  favour  our  master's  cause.  Who  ever  preserve 
his  most  royal  Majesty  with  long  and  prosperous  life,  and 
many  years  to  reign  in  the  imperial  seat  of  the  monarchy  of 
all  Britain. 


I 


C  The  names  of  the  chief  burghs,  castles  and  towns  burnt 
and  desolated  by  the  King's  army,  being  lately  in  Scot- 
land: besides  a  great  number  of  villages,  piles,  and 
[home]steads  which  1  cannot  name.  ^H 

Hb  burgh  and  town  of  Edinbui^h,  with  the  Abbey 
called  Holy  Rood  House,  and  the   King's    Palace 
adjoining  to  the  same. 
The  town    of  Leith   burnt,   and    the    haven 
pier  destroyed. 


H,j^]     Results  of  the 

E  X  P  L  Dl  TION. 

V 

H     The  castle  and  village  of  Crat^finiltar. 

H     The  Abbey  of  New  Batteli. 

^    Part  of  Musselburgh  town,  with  the  Chapel  of  our  L 

ady 

of  Lawret  [Lorettoj. 

K      Priston  town  and  castle. 
B     Haddington  town,  with  the  fr 

larv  and  nunnery. 

A  castle  of  Oliver  Sanckleb's  [Sj^fci^ijfs}. 

The  town  of  Dunbar. 

H      Lawreston,  with  the  grange. 

H      Dry  1  awe. 

Markle. 

H     Wester  Craig. 

Trapren. 

H     Enderleigh,   the  pile    and 

Kirkland  hill. 

H         the  town. 

Hatherwike. 

H     Broughton. 

Belton. 

■     Thester  Felles. 

East  Barnes. 

H     Crawnend . 

Bowl  and. 

H     Duddiiigstone. 

Butterden. 

H      Stanhows. 

Quickwod, 

The  Picket. 

Blackbome. 

Beverton. 

Raunton. 

■     Tranent. 

Byldy,  and  the  tower. 

H    Shenstone. 

C  Towns  and  villages  burnt  by  the  fleet,  upon  the  seaside  ; 

^ft        with  a  great   number  of 

piles   and    villages   which  I                            1 

^H         cannot  name  nor  rehearse, 

which  be  all  devastated 

and 

^V        laid  desolate. 

H     Kinkome. 

Part  of  Petynwaynes 

H     S-  Minetes. 

[Pittenweem,]                            \ 

^B     The  (^u^en's  ferry. 

The  Burnt  Island. 

t 
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Other  new  and  prosperous  adventures 
of^  late  against  the  Scots, 


Fter   the     time    that     the    Earl    of    HBRTFORDfi 

Lieutenant  to  the  King's  Majesty  in  the  North 
parts  of  the  realm,  had  dissolved  the  army,  which 
lately  had  been  within  Scotland ;  and  repaired 
to  the  King's  Highness:  the  Lord  Eure,  with  many 
other  valiant  wise  gentlemen  —  abiding  in  the  Marches 
of  the  North  part — intending  not  by  idleness  to  surcease  in 
occasions  convenient,  but  to  prove  whether  the  Scots  had  yet 
learned  by  their  importable  [unbearable]  losses  lately  chanced 
to  them,  to  tender  their  own  weals  by  true  and  reasonable 
uniting  and  adjoining  themselves  to  the  King's  Majesty's 
loving  liege  people — took  consultation  by  the  advice  of  Sir 
Ralph  Eurb  his  son,  and  other  sage  forward  gentlemen  j 
upon  the  9th  day  of  June  [1544],  at  a  place  named  Mylnefeld  \. 
from  whence  by  common  agreement,  the  said  lord  with  a  good 
number  of  men,  made  such  haste  into  Scotland,  that  by 
four  of  the  clock  after  the  next  midnight,  he  had  marched 
within  a  half  mile  of  the  town  whereunto  they  tended,  named 
Jedworth." 

After  their  coming,  a  messenger  was  sent  unto  the  Provost 
nf  the  said  town,  letting  him  to  know  "that  the  Lord  Eure 
was  come  before  the  town  to  take  it  into  the  King's  allegiance, 
by  means  of  peace  if  thereunto  the  Scots  would  truly  agree^ 
or  else  by  force  of  arms  to  sack  the  same  if  therein  resistance 
were  found."  Whereunto  the  Provost — even  like  to  prove 
himself  a  Scot— answered  byway  of  request,  "thatthey  might 
be  respected  upon  their  answer  until  the  noontide  or  else  to 
maintain  their  town  with  defence:"  having  hope  that  in 
trading  [treating]  and  driving  off  time  they  might  work  some 
old  cowardly  subtilty.  But  upon  his  declaration  made,  the 
snake  crawling  under  the  flowers  easily  appeared  to  them, 
which   had  experience:  knowledge  also  being  had,  that  the 
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townsmen  had  bent  seven  or  eight  pieces  of  ordnance  in  the 
market-stead.  Wherefore  the  Lord  Eure  ^  part  of  his 
company  being  into  three  bands  divided,  and  abiding  at  three 
several  coasts  of  the  same  town,  to  the  end  that  there  might 
be  three  entries  at  one  time  made  into  the  town — ^appointed 
and  devised  that  the  gunners,  which  had  battered  certain 
places  plain  and  open,  should  enter  in  one  side,  and  the  kernes 
on  another  side,  and  Sir  Ralph  Eube's,  of  the  third  side. 
But  it  fortuned  that,  even  upon  the  approachment  of  the 
men  to  their  entries,  the  Scots  Bed  from  their  ordnance, 
leaving  them  unshot,  into  the  woods  thereabout,  with  all 
other  people  in  the  same  town.  In  which  flight  was  slain 
above  the  number  of  i6o  Scots,  having  for  that  recompense 
thereof,  the  loss  of  six  Englishmen  only.  The  people  thus 
fled,  and  the  town  given  to  Englishmen  by  chance  of  war: 
the  gunners  burned  the  Abbey,  tht  Grey  Friars,  and  divers 
bastel  and  fortified  houses,  whereof  there  were  many  in  that 
town  :  the  goods  of  the  same  town  being  first  spoiled,  which 
laded,  at  their  departing,  500  horses  ;  besides  seven  pieces 
of  ordnance. 

In  their  return  likewise,  as  they  passed,  burning  divers 
places,  towers  and  castles  :  as  the  Tower  of  Catling  Craige, 
the  Castle  of  Sesforth,  Otterbum,  Cowboge,  Marbottle 
church,  with  many  other  like;  until  they  came  to  a  place 
called  Kirkyettham,  being  ten  miles  from  certain  villages 
within  English  ground,  named  Hetton,  Tylmouth  and 
Twysell,  which  appeared  to  them  burning.  For  the  which 
cause  Sir  Ralph  Eure  and  the  Captain  of  Norham. 
accompanied  with  500  horsemen,  rode  in  such  haste  towards 
the  fire,  that  at  what  time  the  said  Sir  Ralph  did  set  upon 
the  Scots  which  had  burned  the  village,  he  had  not  with  him 
above  200  horsemen.  Nevertheless  the  Scots,  upon  the  only 
sight  of  the  standards,  used  for  their  defence  their  light  feet, 
and  fled  in  so  much  haste  that  divers  English  horses  were 
tired  in  the  pursuit :  but  overtaken  there  was  a  great  number, 
whereof  many  were  slain,  partly  by  the  fierceness  of  the 
Englishmen,  partly  by  the  guilty  cowardice  of  the  Scots. 
And  truly  to  speak  in  a  few  words ;  in  this  act  doing,  reason 
will  scarcely  suffice  to  persuade  the  truth  :  insomuch  that 
there  were  divers  Enghshmen  whereof  every  man  had  eight 
or  nine  prisoners,  besides  such  as  were  slain  whose  number 
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is  certainly  known  to  have  be«n  a  faundred  or  more.  And 
yet  in  this  skirmish,  not  one  Englishman  taken,  neither 
slaia :  thanks  be  to  GOD  !  Also  further  here  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  Englishmen  in  their  return  from  the 
sack  of  Jedworth,  drave  and  brought  out  of  Scotland  into 
England,  a  great  number  of  cattle,  both  note  [neat]  and  sheep. 


Furthermore  to  the  apparent  continuance  of  GOD's  favour 
unto  the  purposes  of  the  Englishmen,  it  is  to  be  certainly 
known,  that  on  the  15th  day  of  June  [1544]  there  was  another 
raid  made  by  divers  Englishmen  to  a  town  called  Synlawes, 
whereas  divers  bastel  houses  were  destroyed,  eight  Scots 
taken,  and  60  oxen  brought  away.  For  the  return  {rnoveryl 
whereof,  a  number  of  Scottish  men  pursued  very  earnestly  ; 
who  for  their  coming,  lost  six  of  their  lives,  and  (ifty  of  theii 
horsemen  (prisoners). 

And  upon  the  Tuesday  neart  following,  Sir  Gborgb 
Bowes,  Sir  John  Witherington.  Henry  Ecre,  and 
Lionel  Grave  rode  to  the  Abbey  of  Coldingham,  and 
demanded  the  same  ;  but  it  was  denied  earnestly,  insomuch 
that  after  an  assault  made  for  five  hours,  it  was  burnt  all 
saving  the  church,  which  having  fire  in  the  one  end  smoked 
so  by  the  drift  of  the  wind  towards  the  Englishmen  that 
it  could  not  be  conveniently  then  be  burned.  The  store  of 
the  cattle  and  of  the  other  goods  there,  served  well  for  the 
spoil  of  the  soldiers.  In  this  Abbey  were  slain  one  monk  and 
three  other  Scots,  And  amongst  the  English  was  one  only 
gunner  slain  by  a  piece  of  ordnance  shot  out  of  the  steeple. 

Since  this  journey,  the  20th  of  June  [1544],  a  company  of 
Tynedale  and  Redesdale  with  other  valiant  men,  ventured 
upon  the  greatest  town  in  all  Teviotdale,  named  Skraysburgh, 
a  town  of  the  Lord  Hunthill's  ;  whereas  besides  rich  spoils 
and  great  plenty  of  note  [mai]  and  sheep,  38  persons  were 
taken.  Adding  thereunto,  that  which  is  a  marvellous  truth, 
that  is  to  say,  these  prisoners  being  taken,  three  Scots  being 
slain,  with  divers  wounded :  not  one  Englishmen  was  either 
hurt  or  wounded, 

In  these  victories,  who  is  to  be  most  highest  lauded  but 
GOD  ?  by  whose  goodness  the  Englishmen  hath  had  of  a 
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great  season  notable  victories  and  matters  worthy  of 
triumphs.  And  for  the  continuance  of  GOD's  favour  toward 
ua,  let  us  pray  for  the  prosperous  estate  of  our  noble  good 
and  victorious  Lord  Governor  and  King  &c. :  for  whose  sake 
doubtless,  GOD  hath  spreaded  his  blessing  over  us,  in  peace 
to  have  mirth,  and  in  wars  to  have  victory. 


jtnptfnteD  at  lonfion  fn  ]paul*9 

Cl)utct)  patti,  bp  SU^ID 

WoU}  at  tf)e  sign  of  tlie 

iBra^en  Serpent. 

Sbmo  1544. 


Cum  priviUgio  ad  imprimendum  solum. 


^^  THE 

CTpei3itton  into  SicotlanD  of  tlje  most 

toort^tlt  fortunate  ptiiut  oEtitDard,  ^ufaz  of 
^omeriset,  uncle  unto  our  mosst  noble  aou- 
reign  iLorD,  tl&c  ISmg^s  iBm&t^  Edward  tl^e 
VI.,  (Efobcrnor  of  ^i^  ^i^l^ntsifs  person,  anu 
protector  of  !^ij(  ©race's  realms,  Donunums 
anD  subjects ;  maoe  in  ttie  JTicst  f  ear  of  &ts 
^ajestp's  moj9t  prosperous  ccign ;  ano 
set  out  bp  taap  of  a:)iarg  ftp 
Ml.  Ipatten,  HonDonct. 


VI  VAT     VICTOR. 


^Nm    the    Right    Honourable   Sir 

William  Paget^  Knight  of  the  most 

noble  Order  of  the  Garter^  Comptroller  oj 

the  Kings  Majesty  s  Household^  one  of  His 

Highnesses  Privy  Council^  Chancellor  of  the 

Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  and  his  most 

benign  fautor    and  patron : 

William   Patten   most 

heartily  wisheth 

felicity, 

(f) 
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A  VTNG  in  these  last  wars  against  Scotland,  that  never 
Wire  any  with  better  success  achieved,  made  notes  of 
[//i«]  (Kti  there  done,  and  disposed  the  satfu,  situi  my 
coming  home,  into  order  of  Diary,  as  foUowctfi ;  as 
one  thai  vecndd  show  some  ar^meni  of  remembrance.  Right 
Honourable  Sir!  of  your  most  benign  favour  thai, as  well  while  I 
was  with  the  Right  Honourable  my  very  good  Lord  and  late  master, 
the  Earl  of  A  RUNDEL,  as  also  since,  yf  have  vouchsafed  to  bear  me: 
I  have  thought  meetest  to  dedicate  my  travail  unto  your  Honour, 

How  smaliy  I  either  am  or  have  been,  by  any  means,  able  to  merit 
the  same  your  gentleness,  by  so  much  the  Uss  have  I  need  here  to 
show;  asyourhumansgenerosity,  your  willingbenigniiy  andprompt- 
ness  to  profit  all  men,  is  unto  all  men  so  commonly  known:  for  the 
Vfhich,your  name  and  honour  is  so  familiar  and  well  esteemed  with 
foreign  princes  abroad,  and  so  worthily  well  beloved  of  all  estates  at 
home.  For  who  was  he,  of  any  degree  or  country,  that  had  any 
just  suit  or  other  ado  with  our  late  sovereign  Lord,  the  King's 
Majesty  deceased,  (when  His  Highness,  in  these  his  latter  years,  for 
your  approved  wisdom,  fidelity,  trust,  and  diligence,  itad  committed 
the  special  ministry  and  despatch  of  his  weighty  affairs  unto  your 
hands)  that  felt  not  as  much  then,  as  I  have  found  since}  or  who 
findeih  not,  still,  a  constant  continuance  thereof,  where  the  equity  of 
his  suit  may  bear  it?  Right  many,  sure[ty],  of  the  small  know- 
ledge I  have,  could  I  myself  reckon  bath  of  thin  and  since,  which 
here  all  willingly  I  leaveunattempiedio  do;  both  becausemy  refiearsat 
should  be  very  unnecessary  and  vain  to  you  that  know  them  better 
than  I ;  and  also  that  I  should  tell  (he  tale  to  yourself.  Whom,  for 
the  respect  of  your  honour,  as  I  have  a  reverence,  with  vanities  from 
your  grave  occupations  [nof\  to  detain;  so  have  I,  for  honesty's  sake, 
a  shame  to  be  suspectled],  by  any  means,  to  flatter. 
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That  same, your  siitguiar  humanity  wherewith  ye  art!  woHt  also 
so  gtntiy  to  accept  all  things  in  so  ihankful  a  part,  and  whtrewithye 
have  bound  me  so  straightly  to  you,  did  first,  to  say  the  truth  now, 
embolden  mcin  this  theme  to  set  pen  to  the  book;  and  now  after,  in 
this  wise,  to  present  tny  work  unto  you.  The  which  if  it  shall  please 
your  Honour  to  take  well  in  worth,  and  receive  into  your  tuition,  as 
the  thing  ^hall  more  indeed  be  dignified  by  having  suck  a  patron 
than  your  dignity  gratified  by  receiving  so  unworthy  a  present ; 
even  so  what  fault  shall  he  found  therein  I  resume,  asclearly  coming 
of  myself.  But  if  ought  shall  be  thought  to  be  aptly  said,  pleasant, 
anything  savouring  of  wit  or  learning,  I  would  all  men  should 
know  it  as  I  acknowledge  it  myself,  that  it  nwst  wholly  be  referred 
to  you,  the  encouraging  of  whose  favour  hath  ministered  such 
mstier  to  my  wit,  that  like  as  Ovid  said  to  Cesar  of  his,  so  may 
I  say  to  yiu  of  mine — 

F«ior.t.        Ingenium  vultu  statque  caditquc  tuo. 

But  HOW  no  further,  with  my  talk,  to  trouble  you. 
Thus,  with  increase  of  honour  unto  your  Worthiness,  most 
heartily,  I  wish  the  same  continuance  of  health  and  wealth. 

Your  most  baunden  client  and  pupil, 

W.  Patten. 
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sretbtitg,  for  mtic^  part,  instead  of  argument, 
for  tl^e  matter  of  ti^e  ^torf,  enjsuins. 


Lthou&U  it  be  not  always  the  truest  means 
of  meeling,  to  measure  all  men's  appetites  by 
one  man'B  affection :  yet  hereof,  at  this  time, 
dare  I  more  than  half  assure  me,  that  (even 
as  I  would  be,  in  like  case. myself) so  is  every 
man  desirous  to  know  of  the  manner  and 
circumstaaces  of  this  our  most  valiant  vic- 
torj'  over  our  enemies,  and  prosperous  success  of  the  rest  of 
our  journey.  The  bolder  am  I  to  make  this  general  judge- 
ment, partly  for  that  I  am  somewhat  by  learning,  J^^^^^^' 
but  more  by  nature  instriict[ed]  to  understand  the  thirsty 
desire  that  all  our  kind  hath  to  Know :  and  then,  for  that  in 
every  company,  and  at  every  table,  where  it  hath  been  my  hap 
to  be,  since  my  coming  home,  the  whole  communication  was, 
in  a  manner,  nought  else  but  of  this  Expedition  and  wars  In 
Scotland.  "Whereof,  many  to  me  then  have  ministered  so 
many  Interrogatories  as  would  have  well  cumbered  a  right 
ripe  tongued  Deponent  readily  to  answer ;  and  I  indeed 
thereto,  80  hastily,  could  not.  Yet,  nevertheless,  I  blame 
them  no  more  for  quickness  of  question,  than  I  would  myself 
for  slowness  of  answer.     For  considering  how  much  in  every 
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narration,  the  circumstances  do  serve  for  the  perfect  instruc- 
tion of  them  that  do  hear,  I  can  easily  think  the  same  were 
as  much  desired  of  them  to  be  heard,  as  necessary  of  me  to  be 
told.  And  specially  of  this,  to  say  chiefly,  of  the  battle,  being 
such  a.  matter  as  neither  the  like  hath  been  seen  with  eyes 
by  any  of  this  age  now,  nor  read  of  in  story  of  any  years  past. 
So  great  a  power,  so  well  picked  and  appointed,  so  restful 
and  fresh,  so  much  encouraged  by  hope  of  foreign  aid,  at  their 
own  doors,  nay,  in  the  midst  of  their  house,  and  at  the  worstj 
so  nigh  to  their  refuge ;  to  be  beaten,  vanquished,  put  to 
flight,  and  slain,  by  so  small  a  number,  so  greatly  travailed 
and  weary,  so  far  within  their  enemies'  land,  and  out  of  their 
own;  without  hope,  either  of  refuge  or  rescue.  The  circum- 
stances hereof,  with  the  rest  of  our  most  Triumphant  Journey, 
which  otherwise  aptly,  for  unaptness  of  time,  I  could  not 
Utter  by  word  of  mouth,  here  mind  I,  GOD  willing  I  now  to 
declare  by  letter  of  writing  :  not,  as  of  arrogancy,  taking  upon 
me  the  thing  which  t  myself  must  confess  many  can  do 
better;  but  as,  of  good  wilt,  doing  mine  endeavour  for 
that  in  me  lieth,  to  make  all  men  privy  of  that  whereof  it 
were  meet  no  man  were  ignorant.  As  well  because  they  may 
the  rather  universally  be  moved  to  pray,  praise,  and  glorify 
the  most  merciful  LORD,  whose  clemency  hath  so  continu- 
ally, of  these  late  years,  vouchsafed  to  show  His  most  benign 
favour  towards  us:  as  also  to  worship,  honour,  and  have  in 
veneration  the  reverend  worthiness  of  our  most  honourable 
Council,  by  whose  general  sage  consultations  and  circum- 
spect wisdoms,  as  friendship  with  foreig;n  princes,  and  pro- 
vision for  the  enemy,  hath  been  continued  and  made  abroad; 
we  guarded  from  outward  invasion  or  disturbance  at  home; 
no  prince,  with  obedience  and  diligence  more  nobly  served ; 
nor  no  communally  with  justice  and  mercy  more  sagely  go- 
verned. Even  sOf  by  the  special  invincible  virtue  and  valiant 
policy  of  my  Lord  Protector's  Grace,  we  have  first,  and  as  it 
were  in  the  entry  of  this  most  honourable  and  victorious 
Voyage,  overturned  many  of  our  enemies'  rebellious  Holds; 
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and  then  overcome  the  double  of  our  number  and  strength  in 
open  field,  by  plain  dint  of  sword  ;  alain  so  great  a  multitude 
of  them,  with  so  small  a  loss  of  our  side;  taken  of  their 
chiefest,  prisoners ;  won  and  keep  a.  great  sort  [number]  of 
their  strongest  forts  ;  built  many  new;  taken  and  destroyed 
their  whole  navy;  and  brought  the  townships  in  the  hither 
parts  of  their  bounds,  above  twenty  miles  in  compass,  into  an 
honest  obedience  unto  the  King's  Majesty.     By  the  martial 
courage  of  his  undaunted  hardiness  was  this  Expedition  so 
boldly  taken  in  hand  ;  by  the  presence  and  adventure  of  his 
own  person  was  the  same  so  warily  and  wisely  conducted; 
by  the  virtuous  poJicy  of  his  circumspect  prowess  was  this 
Victory,  or  rather  Conquest  so  honourably  achieved :  unto 
whose  valiance  and  wisdom,  I  can  entirely  attribute  so  much, 
as  to  the  furtherance  of  Fortune,  nothing  at  all;  which,  as 
CiCEKO  proveth,  is  either  a  vain  name,  or  not  at  ^"*^*»-*- it 
all,  or  if  there  be,  is  ever  subject,  as  the  Platonics  affirm, 
to  wisdom  and  industry.    The  which  indeed  did  so  manifestly 
appear  in  the  atfairs  of  this  Voyage,  that  like  as  in  accounts, 
the  several  numbers  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  being  cast 
together,  must  needs  make  up  the  just  sum  of  an  hundred: 
even  so,  such  his  Grace's  providence,  circumspection,  courage, 
and  order  (do  Fortune  what  she  could)  must  needs  have  at- 
tained to  such  success  of  victory:  that   if  the   Romans  were 
content  to  allow  the  honour  of  a  Triumph  to  SciPio  t.t.  liwu» 
Africanus  for  overcoming  Hannibal  and    Syphax  ;    and  to 
M.  Attilius  Regulus,  for  vanquishing  the  SalentJnes ;  and, 
thereto,  to  set  up  images,  the  highest  honour  they  had,  for  a 
perpetual  memory  of  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  and  Motius 
ScBVOLA  (the  one  but  for  killing  VmiDOMAX  the  French  king 
in  [the]  field  at  the  river  of  Padua,  and  for  devising  how  Han- 
nibal might  be  vanquished,  and  overcoming  but  of  ^J^''  "^  '' 
the  only  city  of  Sarragossa:  and  the  other  but  for  ^'■;,^;^,f'  '■^■ 
his  attempt  to  slay  King  Porsemna  that  besieged  Rome)  : 
what  thanks  then,  what  estimation,  what  honour  and  rever- 
ence condign,  for  these  his  notable  demerits   [merits]  ought 
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our  Protector  to  receive  of  his  ?  Nay,  what  can  we  worthily 
give  him  ? 

Howbeit,  if  we  call  to  mind,  how  first  AUhallowentide 
was  five  year,  [Novtinbtr]  1543,  his  Grace,  lying  as  Lord 
Warden  in  our  Marches  against  Scotland,  by  the  drift  of  his 
device,  both  the  great  invasion  of  the  late  Scottish  King 
Jambs  V.  was  stoutly  then  withstood  at  Solmoti  Moss  [Sol- 
way  Moss],  the  King's  death's  wound  given  him,  and  the  most 
part  of  all  his  nobility  taken.  How,  the  next  year  after, 
[1544!  he,  being  accompanied  by  my  Lord  of  Warwick  and 
with  but  a  handful  [of  men],  to  speak  of,  did  burn  both  Lcitli 
and  Edinburgh  [see  pages  59-47]  and  returned  thence  trium- 
phantly home;  but  with  an  easy  march  travelling  forty- 
four  long  miles  through  their  mainland.  Whose  approved 
valiance.  wisdom,  and  dexterity  in  the  handling  of  our 
Prince's  affairs,  how  can  we  be  but  sure  that  it  did  not 
sm ally  advance  or  cause  [bring]  about  tlie  conclusion  of  an 
honourable  peace  between  France  and  us,  although  it  did  not 
then  strait  ensue?  when  his  Grace  in  the  same  year,  soon 
after  his  return  out  of  Scotland,  was  deputed  Ambassador  to 
treat  with  the  Bishop  of  Bellay  and  others  the  French  King's 
Commissioners,  at  Hardilow  Castle. 

In  the  year  [1S45]  how  his  Grace,  about  August,  so 
invaded  the  Scottish  borders,  wasted  and  burnt  Teviotdale 
and  their  Marches,  that  even  yet  they  forthink  [grieve  over} 
that  inroad. 

In  February  [15+5I  then  next,  how»  being  appointed  by 
our  late  sovereii^n  Lord  to  view  the  fortifications  in  the 
Marches  of  Calais,  the  which  his  Grace  having  soon  done 
with  diligence  accordingly,  he  so  devised  with  my  Lord  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  then  Lieutenant  of  Boulogne,  and  took 
such  order  with  the  garrisons  there,  that  with  the  hardy 
approach  of  but  seven  thousand  men  he  raised  [the  camp  of] 
an  army  of  twenty-one  thousand  Frenchmen  that  had  en- 
camped themselves  over  the  river  by  Boulognct  and  therewith 
then  wan  all  their  ordnance,  carriage,  treasure,  and  tcnta  in 
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their  camp,  wholly  2S  it  stood ;  with  the  loss  but  of  one 
man.  And  from  thence,  returning  by  land  to  Guisnes,  wan 
in  his  way,  witbin  the  gunshot  and  rescue  of  Ardes,  the  Castle 
of  Outings,  called  otiierwise,  the  Red  Pile. 

How  hereto,  by  his  force,  1545,  was  Picardy  invaded  and 
spoiled,  the  forts  of  Newhaven,  Blakneates,  and  Boulogne- 
berg  begun,  built,  and  so  well  plied  in  work;  that  in  a  few 
weeks,  ere  his  departing  thence,  they  were  made  and  left 
defensible. 

Calling  to  mind,  I  say,  (I  speak  not  of  his  unwearied 
diligence  in  the  mean  time)  these  his  valiant  incursions,  his 
often  overthrowings  and  notable  victories  over  our  enemies. 
And  yet  though  this  his  last  be  far  to  be  preferred  above  them 
all,  having  been  so  great,  and  achieving  so  much  in  so  little 
time,  the  like  not  heard  nor  read  of;  and,  but  that  there  be 
so  many  witnesses,  half  incredible ;  yet  is  it  none  other  sure 
but  such  as  makes  his  Grace's  virtue  rather  new  again  than 
strange,  and  rather  famous  than  wonderful.    We  wonder  not, 
ye  wot  I  but  at  things  strange  and  selJom  seen  or  ^^;^^^, 
hCM-d;     but   victory   to  his  Grace  seems  no  less  ^^"^^' 
common  and  appropried  [apprnpriaU]  than  heat  to  EJ^^^i',^ 
the  fire,  or  shadow  to  the  body.    That,  like  as  the  gJJ^j^' 
well  keeping  of  the  Pallady  in  Troy  was  ever  the  J^^f,^ 
conservation  and  defence  of  the  city;  even  so  in  r'T'^!?' 
warfare  the   presence  of  his  person   is  a  certain  "'r  '"^  '•"^ 
safeguard  of  the  host  and  present  victory  over  the  ',5^o^^^„j 
enemy;  for  the  which  I  have  heard  many,  of  right  J{,^/^^'^j,, 
honest  behaviour,  say  that  "for  surety  of  themselves,  jg^'^^' 
they  had  rather,  in  [the]  iield,  be  a  mean  soldier  under  ^Jj^e^tte'* 
his  Grace  than  a  great  captain  under  any  other."  Lnug<*M 

or'  J  Ijppl^  tilled 

And,   surefly],   but  that  by  my  proJession  I  am  "^.^j^; 
bound,  and  do  believe  all  things  to  be  governed,  not  th.  iiii»s=^ 
by  fortune  or  hap  (although  we  must  be  content,  them. 

,  ,  r  r  Whemipon, 

mcommon  speech  to  use  the  terms,  of  our  formers  th*  ciij  -■»» 
[prtdeussors]  devised)  but  by  the  mighty  power  of  dnwoFed. 
Almighty  GOD,  without  whose  regard  a  sparrow  m-u.*.. 
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of  any  living, 
nqr  religion,  and  wbai  Fonune's 
i;  hii  Grace's  godly  disposition  and 
r,  in  tbe  fiocett  time  of  war  tecking  nothing  more 
nAercmd  upon  vjctoiy,  nor  insolent  upon  good 
witii  most  moderate  magnanimity,  apon  tlie  re- 
lyecl  of  occastoo.  asing,  as  the  poet  saitli, 

1^^  Parttre  SMbjtciit  el  tUbellare  superbo$. 

In  peace  again,  wholly  bent  to  the  adva.nceinent  of  GOD's 
{loty  vid  truth,  tbe  King's  honour,  and  the  common's  quiet 
•ad  wealth.  And  herewith  conferring  the  benefits  and  blessings 
5J^  —^  that,  by  the  prophet  David,  the  Lord  assureth  to  all 
them  that  so  stand  in  love  and  dread  of  Him:  I  am  compelled 
to  think  his  Grace,  as  least  happy  by  Fortune,  so  most  blessed 
by  GOD ;  and  sent  to  us,  both  King  and  commons,  as  a 
Minister  by  whom  the  merciful  majesty  of  the  LORD,  for 
our  entire  comfort,  of  both  soul  and  body,  will  work  His 
divine  will.  That,  if,  without  offence,  I  may  openly  utter  that 
which  I  have  eecretly  thought,  ]  have  been  often  at  a  great 
mu&e  with  myself  whether  the  King's  Majesty,  of  such  an 
uncle  and  Governor ;  we,  of  such  a  Mediator  and  Protector, 
or  his  Grace  again,  of  such  a  Prince  and  cousin,  might  most 
worthily  think  themselves  happiest. 

But  since  I  am  bo  certain  the  escellency  of  his  acts,  and 
the  baseness  of  my  brain  to  be  so  far  at  odds,  as  ought  that 
I  could  utter  in  his  praise,  should  rather  obscure  and  darken 
them,  and,  as  it  were,  wash  ivoiy  with  ink;  than  give  thsm 
their  due  light  and  life :  let  no  man  look  that  I  will  here 
enterprise  to  deal  with  the  worthiness  of  his  commendations, 
who.  both  have  another  matter  in  hand,  and  they  again  being 
such  as  might  by  themselves  be  an  ample  theme  for  a  tight 
good  wit;  wherein  to  say  either  little  or  insufficiently  were 
better,  In  my  mind,  left  unattempt«d  and  to  say  nothing  at 
Hit 
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Marry,  an  epigram  made  upon  the  citizens  receiving:  of 
his  Grace,  and  for  gratuiation  of  his.  great  success  and  safe 
return,  the  which  I  had,  or  rather  (to  say  truth  and  shame 
the  devil,  for  out  it  will)  I  stole,  perchance  more  familiarly 
than  friendly,  from  a  friend  of  mine  ;  I  tliought  it  not  much 
amiss  (for  the  neatness  of  making  and  fineness  of  sense,  and 
somewhat  also  to  serve,  if  reason  would  bear  it,  in  lieu  of  my 
lack)  to  place  here. 

Auspice  nobiliutn  {Dux  inclyte)  turba  virorum. 
Utque  alacrii  iatos  pUbs  circmnftisa  ^et  agros, 
Ts  palria  p&tyem  communi  voce  saluient. 
Scilicet  et  Romam  victo  sic  hoste  CamilLUS, 
Sic  rediit  victor  domiio  PoMPEtus  larba 
Ergo  tuusfelix  reditus,  prcesentia  felix. 
Utque  A  ngii,  /usique  tua  getts  effera  Scctti 
Dextra,  qua  tmnquam  visa  e$t  victoria  mc^or 
Det  DE  US  imperium  per  te  coeamus  in  unum  i 
Simus  et  unanimes  per  secuta  cuncta  Britanni. 

Though  I  plainly  told  ye  not  that  my  friend's  name  was 
Aruigil  Wade;  yet,  ye  that  know  the  man  his  good 
literature,  his  wit  and  dexterity  in  alt  his  doings,  and  mark 
the  well  couching  of  his  clue,  might  have  a  great  guess,  of 
whose  spinning  the  thread  were. 

But  why  these  wars  by  our  late  sovereign  Lord,  the  King's 
Majesty  deceased  {a  Prince  most  worthy  of  eterne  fame, 
whose  soul  GOD  have !),  were,  in  his  days,  begun ;  and  yet 
continued  ?  Forasmuch  as  by  sundry  publications  of  divers 
writings,  as  well  then  as  since,  the  just  title  of  our  King  unto 
Scotland,  and  the  Scots  often  deceits,  untruths  of  promise, 
and  perjury  hath  been  among  other  [things]  in  the  same 
writings  so  manifestty  uttered ;  I  intend  not  here  now 
:o  make  it  any  part  of  my  matter,  which  is  but  only  a 
Journal  or  Diary  of  this  Expedition  into  Scotland:  wherein 
1  have  digested  out  every  day's  deeds  orderly,  as  they  were 
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done,  with  their  circtimstances,  w  nigh  as  I  could,  fnm  the 
time  of  lay  Lord  Frotector'ft  Grace's  coming  to  Newcastle 

until  our  breaking  up  of  the  camp  irom  Rozbureh.  And 
herein  I  doubt  not  but  many  thtn^,  both  ligbt  necessary  and 
worthyto  be  uttered,!  shall  leave  untold;  but,  sure  Jy],  rather     ■ 

of  ignorance  than  of  purpose.  Although  indeed  I  know  it  were 
mectest  for  any  writer  in  this  kind  to  be  ignorant  of  fewest 
and  writing  of  most,  yet  tni^t  I  again  it  will  be  considered 
that  it  is  neither  possible  for  one  man  to  know  all,  nor  shame 
to  be  ignorant  in  that  he  cannot  know.  But  as  touching 
deeds  well  done,  being  within  the  compass  of  my  knowledge ; 
as,  so  GOD  help  me  !  I  mind  to  express  no  man's  for  flattery, 
no  will  I  suppress  no  man's  for  malice. 

Thus  battle  and  field  now,  which  is  the  most  principal 
part  of  my  matter,  the  Scots  and  we  are  not  yet  agreed  how 
it  shall  be  named.  We  call  it  Musselburgh  Field,  because 
that  ia  the  best  town,  and  yet  bad  enough,  nigh  the  place  of 
our  meeting.  Some  of  them  call  it  Scaton  Field,  a  town  there- 
nigh  too,  by  means  of  a  blind  prophecy  of  theirs,  which  is 
thii,  or  some  such  toy. 

Between  Seaton  and  the  tea. 
Many  A  man  ahull  die  that  day. 

Some  will  have  it  Fauxside  Bray  Field,  of  the  hill  (for  so 
they  call  a  Bray)  upon  the  side  whereof  our  Foreward  stood, 
ready  to  come  down  and  join.  Some  others  will  have  it  Under- 
eak  [Invertik]  Field  ;  in  the  fallows  whereof,  they  stood  and  we 
met.  Some  will  have  it  Walliford  Field:  and  some  no  "Field" 
at  all,  for  that  they  say  ^' there  were  so  few  [English]  slain,  and 
that  wc  met  not  in  a  place  by  certain  appointment,  according 
to  the  order  and  manner  of  battle,"  with  such  like  fond  axga- 
ments.  Marry,  the  hinderers  of  this  meeting,  I  think  for 
their  meaning,  have  small  sin  to  beshrew.  They,  of  this 
haste.hoped  to  have  had  the  whole  advantage.  For  what  they 
did  appoint  upon :  without  warning,  then  so  early  to  dislodge, 
and  so  hastily  to  approach,  who  cannot  judge?  And  whether 
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they  meant  to  make  a  Field  of  their  fight,  or  meant  to  fight 
at  all  or  not,  judge  yel  by  this  that  after  ye  hear. 

Certain  it  is  that  against  their  assembiy  and  our  encounter 
(for  they  were  not  un[ajware  of  our  coming)  in  the  former  part 
of  the  year,  they  had  sent  letters  of  warning  to  the  Estates  of 
their  realm ;  and  then  caused  the  Fire  Cross  in  most  places 
of  their  country  to  be  carried:  whereof  the  solemnity  is  never 
used  but  in  an  urgent  need,  or  for  a  great  power,  either  for 
defence  of  themselves  or  invasion  of  us.  And  this  is  a  Cross, 
as  I  have  heard  some  say,  of  two  brands'  ends  carried  across 
qpop  a  spear's  point,  with  Prijclamation  of  the  time  and 
place  when  and  whither  they  shall  come,  and  with  how  much 
provision  of  victail.  Some  others  say,  it  is  a  Cross  painted 
all  red,  and  set  for  certain  days  in  the  fields  of  that  Barony, 
whereof  they  will  have  the  people  to  come ;  whereby  all,  be- 
tween sixty  and  sixteen,  are  peremptorily  summoned,  that 
if  they  come  not,  with  their  victail  according,  at  the  time 
and  place  then  appointed,  all  the  land  there  is  forfeited 
straight  to  the  King's  use,  and  the  tarriers  taken  for  traitors 
and  rebels. 

By  reason  of  which  letters  and  Fite  Cross,  there  were 
assembled  in  their  camp,  as  I  have  heard  some  of  themselves, 
not  of  the  meanest  sort,  to  confess,  above  twenty-six  thousand 
fighting  footmen,  beside  two  thousand  horsemen,  "  prickers  " 
as  they  call  them:  and  hereto  four  thousand  Irish  archers 
brought  by  the  Earl  of  Akgylb.  All  of  which,  saving  cer- 
tain we  had  slaJA  the  day  before,  came  out  of  their  camp  to 
encounter  with  us.  Now,  where  they  will  have  it  no  Field, 
let  them  tell  their  cards,  and  count  their  winning!  and  they 
shall  find  it  a  Field.  Howbeit,  by  mine  assent,  we  shall  not 
herein  much  stick  with  them:  since  both  without  them  the 
truth  shall  have  place;  and  also,  by  the  courtesy  of  gaming, 
we  ought  somewhat  to  suffer,  and  ever  let  the  losers  have 
their  liberty  of  words. 

But  whatsoever  it  were,  Field  or  no  Field,  I  dare  be  hold 
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to  Bay,  not  one  of  us  all  is  any  whit  prouder  of  it  than  would 
be  the  tooth  that  hath  bit  the  tongue,  otherwise  than  in 
respect  that  they  were  our  mortal  enemies,  and  would  have 
done  as  much  or  more  to  ua;  nor  are  nothing  so  fain  to  have 
beaten  them  as  enemies,  as  we  would  rejoice  to  receive  them 
as  friends;  nor  are  so  glad  of  the  glory  of  this  Field,  as  we 
would  be  joyful  of  a  steadfast  atonement  [at-ons-vttnt  {of  one 
im'fKi)]:  whereby  like  countrymen  and  countrymen,  like  friend 
and  friend,  nay,  like  brother  and  brother,  we  might,  in  one 
perpetual  and  brotherly  life,  join,  love,  and  live  together, 
according  as  thereto,  both  by  the  appointment  of  GOD  at 
the  first,  and  by  continuance  of  Katurc  since,  we  seem  to 
have  been  made  and  ordained;  separate  by  seas,  from  all 
other  nations  ;  in  customs  and  conditions,  little  differing;  in 
shape  and  language,  nothing  at  all.  The  which  things  other 
nations  viewing  in  charts  [maps]  and  reading  in  books;  and 
therewith  hearing  of  this  tumult,  this  fighting,  these  incur- 
sions and  intestine  wars  between  us,  do  thereat  no  less 
marvel,  and  bless  them,  than  they  would,  to  hear  Gascoigny 
fight  with  Fra,nce  ;  Arragon,  with  Spain;  Flanders,  with 
Brabant ;  or  (to  speak  more  near  and  naturally)  friend  with 
friend,  brother  with  brother,  or  rather  hand  with  hand. 

That  no  little,  both  wonder  and  woe  it  is  to  me,  my 
aoiheScott.  countrymen  !  for  I  can  vouchsafe  ye  well  the  name  ! 
to  consider  what  thing  might  move  ye?  what  tale  might 
incense  ye?  what  drift,  force  ye?  what  charm,  enchant  ye? 
or  what  fury,  conjure  ye  ?  so  fondly  to  fly  from  common  sense, 
as  ye  should  have  need  to  be  exhorted  to  that  for  the  which 
it  were  your  parts  chiefly  to  sue;  so  untowardly  to  turn 
from  human  reason  as  yc  will  be  the  hindcrers  of  your  own 
weals ;  and  so  untruly  to  sever  from  the  bonds  both  of  pro- 
mise and  covenant  as  ye  will  needs  provoke  your  friends  tc 
plain  revengement  of  open  warl 

Your  friends  indeed,  nay,  never  wink  at  the  word  I  tha! 
have  BO  long  before  these  wars  foreborn  our  quarrels  so  just 
that  were  so  loath  to  begin,  and  since,  that  suffered  so  man> 


injuries  unrevenged,  entreating  [treating]  your  men  taken,  not 
as  captives  of  our  mortal  enemies,  but  as  ambassadors  of  our 
dearest  friends! 

O,  how  may  it  be  thought  to  be  possible  that  ye  should 

Hever  forget,  or  else  not  ever  remember  the  great  munificence 

"  of  our  most  magnificent  Prince,  our  late  King!  that  when, 

with  most  cruelty,  by  slaughter  of  subjects  and  burning  of 

towns,  your  last  king,  Jamy,  with  all  your  nobility,  aiaii?i.iio^ 

■  bad  invaded  his  realm  ;  and,  soon  after,  the  invin-  °"'^«'5"- 
cible  policy  of  my  Lord  Protector's  Grace,  the  lying  at  Aln- 
wick, as  Lord  Warden  of  our  Marches,  by  the  sufferance  of 
GOD's  favour  (which,  thanks  to  His  Majesty  I  hath  not  yet 
left  us),  at  Solom  Moss,  made  them  captive  and  thrall  to  our 
Prince's  own  will.  With  whom,  for  their  deeds,  if  His 
Highness  had  dealt  then  as  they  had  deserved^  what  should 
have  blamed  him  ?  or  who  could  have  controlled  ?  since  what 
he  could  do,  they  could  not  resist :  and  what  he  should  do. 
they  had  set  him  a  sampEe  [an  example]. 

But  his  Majesty,  among  the  huge  heap  of  other  his  princeLy 
H  virtues  (being  ever  of  nature  so  inclined  to  clemency  as  never, 
™  of  will,  to  use  extremity),  even  straight  forgetting  who  they 
were,  and  soon  forgiving  what  they  had  done  ;  did  not  only 
then  receive  them  into  His  Highness's  grace;  place  every  of 
them  with  one  of  his  nobility  or  council,  not  in  prison  like  a 
captive ;  pardon  them  their  raundsommes  [randoms},  where- 
with, if  they  be  ought  worth,  some  Prince  might  have  thought 
■  himself  rich  ;  and  hereto  most  friendly,  for  the  time  they  were 
here,  entertain  them :  but  also,  of  his  princely  liberality,  im- 
parting treasure  at  their  departing  to  each  of  them  all,  did 
»set  them  frank  and  free  at  their  own  doors  I  Touching  their 
silks,  their  chains,  and  their  cheer  beside ;  I  mind  not  here, 
among  matters  of  weight,  to  tarry  on  such  trifles.  Marry, 
there  be  among  us  that  saw  their  habit  [drKs]  and  port  {statt, 
or  attendance],  both  at  their  coming  and  at  their  departing  t 
Take  it  not,  that  I  hit  you  here  in  the  teeth,  with  our  good 
turns  !  (yet  know  1  no  cause,  more  than  for  humanity's  sakci 
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why  ye  should  be  forborne !)  but  as  a  man  may  so niiC times,] 
without  boast  of  himself,  say  simply  the  thing  that  ts  true  of 
himself,  so  may  the  subject  without  obbraid  [uf^ibraidiHg]  oi 
benefits,  recount  the  bounty  of  his   Prince's   largesse  ;   aU" 
though,  perchance,  it  were  not  much  against  manners  flatly 
to  break  courtesy  with  them,  who,  either  of  recklessness  for- 
get their  friends'  benignity,  or  else  of  ingratitude  will  not^_ 
acknowledge  it.  ^M 

To  my  matter  now !  What  would  Cyrus,  Darius,  or 
Hannibal,  (noble  conquerors,  and  no  tyrants)  in  this  case, 
have  done?  But  why  so  far  off?  What  would  your  own-flj 
King  Jamy  have  done  ?  Nay,  what  King  else  would  have  done 
as  our  King  did  ?  But  somewhat  to  say  more.  As  our  Prince 
in  cases  of  pity,  was,  of  his  own  disposition,  most  merciful ; 
so  wanted  there  not  then  of  Councillors  very  near  about  His 
Highness,  that  showed  themselves  their  friends;  and  fur- 
thered his  a^ects  in  that  behalf  to  the  uttermost :  being  thus 
persuaded,  that  as  ye  of  the  Nobility  appeared  men,  neither 
rude  of  behaviour,  nor  base  of  birth  ;  so  ye  would  never  show 
yourselves  inhuman  and  ingrate  towards  him,  to  whom  ye 
should  be  so  deeply  bound. 

And  though  since  that  time,  GOD  hath  wrought  His  wiil 
upon  His  Majesty  <a  loss  to  us,  sure[ly],  worthy  never  enough 
to  have  been  lamented ;  but  that  His  mercy  hath  again  so 
bountifully  recompensed  us  with  an  image  so  nigh  represent- 
ing his  father's  majesty  and  virtues,  and  of  so  great  hope  and 
towardness) ;  yet  be  there  left  ua  most  of  the  Councillors  we 
had,  who,  upon  occasion,  will  bend  both  power  and  will  to 
show  you  further  friendship.  In  part  of  proof  thereof,  hew 
many  means  and  ways  hath  my  Lord  Protector's  Grace^ 
within  his  time  of  governance,  under  the  King's  Majesty  that 
now  is,  attempted  and  used  to  shun  these  wars,  and  show 
himself  your  friend?  What  policy  hath  he  left  unproved? 
What  shift  unsought?  or  what  stone  unstirred  ? 

Touching  your  weals  now!  Ye  mind  not,  I  am  sure,  to 
live  lawless  and  headless,  without  a  Prince !  but  so  to  bestow 
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your  Queen,  as  whose  mate  must  be  your  King!  And  is  it 
then  possible  ye  can  so  far  be  seduced  and  brought  to  believe, 
that  in  all  the  world  there  should  be  any  so  worthy  a  Prince 
as  our  King  ?  as  well  for  the  nobility  of  his  birth,  for  his  rare 
comeliness  of  shape,  bis  great  excellency  of  qualities,  his 
singular  towardness  to  all  godliness  and  virtues !  any  likely 
to  be  so  natural  a  Prince  for  you,  as  His  Majesty  born,  bred 
and  brought  up  under  that  hemisphere  and  compass  of  ele- 
ment, and  upon  that  soil  that  both  ye  &ad  we  be  all,  any  so 
meet  for  her,  as  your  Princess's  own  countryman,  a  right 
Briton,  both  bred  and  born?  a  Prince  also  by  birth,  of  so 
great  a  power,  and  of  so  meet  an  age  ?  the  joining  of  whom 
both  the  Kings,  their  fathers,  did  vow  in  their  lives;  and  ye, 
since,  agreed  upon  in  parliament,  and  promised  also  after  their 
deaths? 

Than  which  thing,  taking  once  effect,  what  can  be  more 
for  your  universal  commodities,  profits,  and  weals  ?  whereby, 
even  at  once,  of  foreign  foes,  ye  shall  be  accepted  as  familiar 
friendsl  of  weak,  ye  shall  be  made  strong  I  ofpootjiichl  eund 
of  bond,  free !  And  whether  this  now  be  rather  to  be  offered 
of  us  or  sued  for  by  you,  I  make  yourselves  the  judges! 
What  we  are  able  alone  to  do,  both  in  peace  and  war,  as 
well  without  you  as  against  you,  I  need  not  here  to  brag. 
Yet  seek  we  not  the  Mastership  of  you,  but  the  Fellowship  ! 
for  if  we  did,  we  have,  ye  wot,  &  way  of  persuasion  of  the 
rigorous  rhetoric,  so  veng^ably  vehement  (as  I  think  ye  have 
felt  by  an  Oration  or  two)  that  if  we  would  use  the  extremity 
of  argument,  we  were  soon  able  so  to  beat  reason  into  your 
heads  or  about  your  heads,  that  I  doubt  not  ye  would  quickly 
find  what  fondness  it  were  to  stand  in  strife  for  the  mastery 
with  more  than  your  match. 

We  covet  not  to  keep  you  bound,  that  would  so  fain  have 
youfree,as  well  from  the  feigned  friendship  of  France  (if  I  may 
call  it  any  friendship  at  all,  that  for  a  few  crowns  do  but  stay 
you  still  in  store  for  their  own  purpose)  whereunto  now,  both 
ye  «em  subject,  and  your  Queen  ward  (which  friendship, 
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nevcftbelcss,  wbataoercr  it  be,  we  desire  not  )-c  shiould  break 
witfa  them,  for  the  love  of  ds  -,  but  only  ia  c&s«  whtn  ye 
should  b«  compelled  to  lose  either  them  or  us,  and,  is  tbat 
ease,  perchance,  we  may  be  content  again  to  lose  them  for 
you) ;  as  well  From  the  semblajicc  or  rather  dissembling  of 
this  feigned  &iendship,  I  say,  we  covet  to  quit  yet  as  also 
htim  the  most  senLle  thraldom  and  bondage  under  that 
hideoas  moaster,  tbat  venemous  apii  and  vtiy  Akticurist, 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  which,  of  so  long  time,  ye  have, 
and  yet  do  most  miserably  abide!  Whose  importable  pride 
and  execrable  arrogancy,  as  well  most  presumptuously  against 
all  the  sacred  Estates  of  Princes  upon  earth*  as  also  most 
contumeliousJy  against  the  High  Majesty  of  GOD  Himself; 
with  fastidious  and  utter  contempt,  both  of  GOD  and  man, 
both  the  context  and  tenour  of  his  own  decrees,  dureUis^  cancm, 
and  Extravagants  (made  and  conspired  at  the  Congregations, 
Councils,  and  Synods,  at  sundry  times,  for  the  maintenance 
and  augmenting  of  his  Antichristtan  authority,  in  his  Holi' 
ness'a  name  assembled)  [demonstrate].  And  hereto  bis 
wicked  blasphemy  against  GQD,  his  devilish  dispensations 
against  His  Divine  laws,  his  obstinate  rebellion  against  all 
powers,  his  outrageous  usurpation  ta  Prince's  lands,  his  cruel 
tyranny  for  keeping  of  his  kingdom,  his  covert  hypocrisy  at 
at  home,  his  crafty  conspiracies  abroad,  his  insatiable  avarice, 
his  subtle  superstition,  bis  mischievous  malice,  his  privy 
theft,  his  open  rapine,  his  sacred  simony,  his  profane  whore- 
dom, his  ambition,  sacrilege,  extortion,  idolatry,  and  poison^ 
ings;  with  many  other  his  cardinal  virtues  besides.  And 
also  the  undoubted  witness  of  Holy  Writ,  in  both  the  Testa- 
ments, doth  most  certainly  show,  and  plainly  make  clear  to 
the  eyes  of  all,  if  ye  will  not  wilfully  wink  at  that  ye  should 
cfiA  willingly  see!  Of  him,  hardily  spake  the  prophet 
Danibl.  He  shall  be  lift  up  a  high,  and  magni/Ud  againa  all 
that  is  GOD  ;  and  shall  speak  presumptuous  words,  and  shaU  be  sst 
in  a  course  until  wrath  be  fulfilled  against  htm.  In  the  same 
chapter.    He  sliail  set  at  thought  the  GOD  cf  their  fathers ;  ami 
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shall  be  in  the  dalianus  and  desires  of  women,  and  shall  pais 
nQitghifor  GOD;  but  shall  obstinately  be  stubborn,  and  rise  against 
all.  And  the  holy  prophet  E^ekiel.  Tky  heart  was  lift  up 
very  high,  and  %aidfst.  "  /  am  GOD,  and  sit  in  GQD's  c^-  «»^^ 
seat;"  where  thou  art  but  man,  and  not  GOD,  and  neveriheh%$hast 
franud  thy  heart  tikt  tiu  heart  of  GOD !  The  apostle  Saint 
PAtfL  also,  in  whom  the  graces  of  GOD  did  so  plentifully 
abound,  seemed  not  utterly  to  forget  this  prelate,  when,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Thessalcninns,  bs  said,  The  Lord  t  Tbta.  li. 
JBSU  shall  not  come  till  first  there  be  a/ailing,  and  that  wicked 
man  be  discovered,  the  Child  of  Perdition;  who  is  adversary  and 
exalted  against  all  that  is  called  GOD,  in  sitch  sort,  as  he  sticks 
not  to  sit  in  the  temple,  vaunting  himself  thai  he  is  GOD.  And 
addeth,  a  little  after,  Whom  the  Lord  Jesu  shall  quell  with  tht 
spirit  0/  His  holy  month. 

Of  him  and  his  abominable  behaviour  is  there  much  in 
both  the  Holy  Testaments;  and  a  great  deal  more,  i„.  „iii, 
I    must    confess,    than   I    know   my  cunning  can  A^'lii^]^, 
recite ;  so  plain  in  sense,  zind  easy  to  be  under-     "*" 
stood,  that  if  ye  confer  the  words  of  the  same  with  the  acta 
of  his  life,  ye  shall  have  no  more  cause  to  doubt  whether  he 
be  the  only  Antichrist  ;  than  ye  may  have  whether  He  were 
the  only  Christ,  of  whom  Saint  John  the  Baptist  said. 
Behold  tlte  Lamb  of  GOD  !  and  the  Centurion,  This  Jatni. 
was,  iureUy],  the  very  Son  of  GOD  I  "'"'"■ 

I  speak  neither  of  spite,  nor  of  speciality  of  this  precious 
prelate,  Paul  IV.,  that  now  is  alone;  but  of  him  and  his 
whole  ancestry,  of  these  many  years  past.  Of  whom,  surcflyj, 
who  list  to  say  aught,  it  were  meet  they  said  truth ;  and  who 
list  to  say  truth,  can  say  no  good.  For  their  acts  by  their 
office,  and  their  lives  by  their  profession,  are  not  less  certainly 
known  unto  all  the  world  to  he  thus,  than  is  the  lion,  as  they 
say,  by  the  paw ;  or  the  day,  by  the  sunshine.  The  trees  of 
that  stock  never  bear  other  fruit.  And  therefore  was  it  that 
neither  the  Greeks,  the  Ruthens  [Russians'],  nor  many  nations 
the    East   parts    besides   (whom    we    cannot    but    count 
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Christiana)  could  never  be  brought  once  so  much  as  to  taste 
Owtniyw  **'  '*-  """^  would  Dcver  abide  the  preKumptuous 
wh^iVnCrm  usurpatioii  of  his  insolent  Impery;  but  utterly,  at 
'Jj^ajr-'^  the  first,  did  wisely  refuse  the  unwieldy  weight  of 
"■^"-  BO  heavy  A  burden,  and  the  painful  wringing  of  so 
uneasy  a  yoke. 

The  Bohemians  and  Germans,  of  later  years,  have  quite 
rejected,  and  cast  him  up. 

And  we,  at  last,  not  so  much  led  by  the  example  of  others' 
well  doing,  as  moved  by  the  mere  mercy  and  grace  of 
Almighty  GOD;  who  (as,  by  David,  He  hath  promised)  « 
p«.cdv.  ever  at  hand,  and  nigh  to  all  them  that  call  upon  kirn 
in  truth,  and  always  ready  to  do  that  He  came  for,  that  is,  to 
Mau.  lYuL  savt  that  [which]  was  farelorn.  Through  the  aid 
and  goodness  of  His  mighty  power  and  eterne  wisdom 
strengthening  his  worthy  Champion,  our  late  sovereign 
Lord;  and  instructing  his  circumspect  Council;  have  we, 
most  happily,  exterminated,  and  banished  him  our  bounds. 
Whereby,  as  we  have  now  the  grace  to  know  and  serve  but 
one  GOD,  so  are  we  subject  but  to  one  King.  He  naturally 
knowelh  his  own  people ;  and  we  obediently  know  him  our 
only  Sovereign.  His  Highness's  Estate  brought  and  reduced 
from  perdition,  and  in  a  manner  subjection  unto  the  old 
princely  entire  and  absolute  power  again:  andours,  redeemed 
from  the  doubt  as  to  whom  we  should  obey.  The  great 
polling  and  intolerable  taxes  of  our  money,  yearly,  both  from 
His  Majesty  and  us,  now  saved  clear[ly]  within  his  realm. 
Not  fain,  now,  to  fetch  justice  'so  unjustly  ministered,  as  he 
that  bids  most  (like  Calais  market),  whatsoever  be  the  cause, 
shall  be  sure  of  the  sentence;  and  that  so  far  from  home, 
and  with  so  great  cost  of  money  and  danger  of  life.  Oor 
consciences,  now,  quite  unclogged  from  the  fear  of  his  vain 
terriculanients  and  rattle-bladders ;  and  from  the  fondness  of 
his  trimtrams  and  gugaws  [gewgaws\f  his  interdictions,  his 
cursings,  his  damning  to  the  devil,  his  pardons,  his  [as]soilings, 
his  plucking  out  of  purgatory,  his  superstitious  sorts  of  sects 
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i  of  religion,  his  canonization  of  saints,  forbidding  and  licensing 
I  the  eating  of  meat,  singing  and  saying  and  wot  not  a  word  1 
roving  a  procession,  gadding  a  pilgrimage,  worshipping  of  idols. 
Oblations  and  offerings  of  raeats^  of  otes,  images  of  f?''" 

U  pre  ii  M  uEE^ 

[wax,  bound  pens  and  pins  for  deliverance  of  bad  |»ii.«Ni™»'"i' 
husbands,  for  a  sick  cow,  to  keep  down  the  belly,  s»ini  svth. 
and  when  "  Kit  had  lost  her  key."  Setting  up  candles  to 
saints  in  every  corner,  and  knakkynge  [knocking]  of  bead- 
stones  [beads]  in  every  pew,  tolling  of  bells  against  tempests, 
Scala  call  masses,  pardon  beads,  "Saint  Anthony's  bells,'' 
Tauthrie  laces,  rosaries,  collets,  charms  for  every  disease,  and 
sovereign  suffrages  for  every  sore:  with  a  thousand  toys  else, 
of  bis  devilish  devices,  that  lack  of  opportunity  doth  let  [hinder] 
me  here  to  tell. 

We  are,  now,  no  more  by  them  so  wickedly  seduced,  to 
the  great  offence  of  GOD's  dignity,  and  utter  peril  of  our 
;s.  Now,  have  we,  by  His  divine  power,  wound  ourselves 
'out  of  the  danger  of  His  just  indignation  that  we  worthily 
were  in  for  our  former  obstinacy  and  turning  from  His  truth ; 
and  have  received,  with  most  humble  thanksgiving.  His 
Holy  Word,  whereof  we  have  the  free  use  in  our  own 
tongue. 

These  goodly  benefits,  or  rather  GOD'a  blessings,  if  ye 
will  yourselves  I  shall  we,  with  GOD's  assistance,  bring  you 
to  enjoy  as  well  as  ourselves!  but  if  ye  will  not,  but  be  still 
stubborn  in  your  ungodliness,,  refuse  His  graces  that  He 
daily  offereth,  wilfully  wry  so  far  from  His  truth,  and  be 
utterly  obstinate  in  upholding  the  Antichrist  1  as,  first, 
Daniel  the  prophet  doth  declare  what  ye  are,  and  show  you 
the  state  ye  stand  in  by  these  words,  They  shall  mxgm/yHim  ! 
as  many  as  have  druitk  of  tk6  wine  of  the  wrath  of  GOD,  and 
whose  names  art  not  written  in  th£  book  of  life  !  Even  50,  think 
ye  hardily  that  the  just  judgement,  which  the  Head  Priests 
and  Seniors  of  the  Jews  (in  answering  Christ,  unawares  to 
themselves)  did  give  of  themselves,  unto  your  confusion,  shall 
be  verified  upon  you  1  which  is,  Witkoui  mercy,  shall  the  LORD 
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Mali.  so.  undo  [destroy]  the  evil,  and  set  oiU  ha  vineyard  to 
other  good  hmbands  [husbandmen],  that  will  yield  him  fruit  in 
iw  times.  Ard  that  soon  after  himself  said  to  them, 
K«>d-  =■  Therefore  ifie  kingdom  of  GOD  sltatt  be  taken  from 

you,  and  he  given  to  the  nation  that  will  do  profit !  And  hereto 
the  sharp  sentence  of  Saint  Paul  to  be  pronounced  specially 
against  you !  The  Lord  JBSU,  with  the  angels  of  his  bliss, 
.■ntm.iL  shall  comt  from  heaven  in  aflame  of  fire;  taking 
vengeance  upon  all  them  that  will  not  know  GOD,  and  obey  the 
gospel  of  him  ottr  Lord  Jesu  Christ.  They  shall  be  punished 
by  death  for  ever,  from  the  glory  of  his  virtue;  when  he  shall 
come  to  be  glorified  among  his  holy,  and  be  ItiOndefful  in  the  eyes 
of  all  that  believe. 

As  well,  nevertheless,  that  ye  may  be  delivered  from  the 
l^^S^'^aU  dreadful  danger  of  this  most  terrible  sentence,  as 
brSSi'^''  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  LORD,  of  His  immeasurable  mercy, 
™^3^^f=T'  will  once  vouchsafe  to  open  your  eyes,  and  waken 
you  out  of  this  drowsy  Endvmion*s  dream*,  or 
rather  this  mortal  Lethargyt,  wherein  by  the  biting 
r.w,  of  this  most  venemous  aspis  %,  the  Pope  I  say,  ye  do 
lamentably  He  a  slumber,  being  benumbed  of  all  the 
limbs  of  your  soul  and  lacking  the  use  of  all  your  spiritual 
senees.  However,  of  grace,  ye  shall  be  moved  to  do,  we  shall  of 
1  AdiMua  charity  most  heartily  pray:  for  we  do  not  so  much 
ehd«,  «B-  remember  our  quarrel  and  forget  our  profession, 
^ii'Jtft laurel  but  that  we  can  wish  rather  your  amendment  than 
dmuiyiiHp,    your  destruction  [ 

iLl^udu  And  hereto  that  once  also,  ye  may  see  the 
iDi"«n^™'  miserable  subjection  whereunto  ye  are  thrall !  and 
■ul"'"'*'  ■  have  the  grace,  to  pray  for  grace  to  the  LORD 
I  Bitteawiih  that  ye  may  be  quitted  of  that  captivity,  and  be 
cuimidadijr  made  apt  to  receive  the  truth  and  His  Holy  Word, 
ndiBinjmnd  and  then  to  know  who  be  your  friends,  and  whether 
iij  ^Tioti  we  will  jou  well !  With  whom  by  so  many  means, 
•i^^..do  ^.^^^  GOD,  of  good  will,  hath  so  nigh  joined  you, 
seem  not  you,  of  frowardness,  to  sever  asunder  against  the 
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thing  that  should  be  a  general  wealth  and  common  concord, 
the  provision  of  Nature,  and  ordinance  of  GOD  I  And  against 
His  Holy  Word,  which  not  all  unaptly,  perchance,  here  may 
be  cited. 

Quos  DE  US  coHJunxii,  homo  ne  separet  I       mue.  ku. 

The  great  mischiefs  rising  by  this  disunion  and  severing, 
and  the  manifold  commodities  coming  by  the  contrary,  being 
shortly  by  you  had  in  considerance ;  this  marriagCf  I  doubt 
not,  between  our  Princes  shall  be  consummated,  all  causes  of 
quarrel  ceased,  atonement  made  between  us,  and  a  firm 
alliance  of  friendship  for  ever  concluded.  The  which  thing, 
as  most  heartily,  for  my  part,  I  daily  wish  for;  so  have  I  good 
hope  shortly  to  see,  and  herewith  betake  you  to  GOD  ! 

But  now  to  return  out  of  my  digression,  for  though  I  have 
been  long  a  talking  to  my  countiymen  abroad  in  the  North  : 
yet  were  I  loath  to  seem  to  forget  my  friends  at  home  in  the 
South ;  and  fare  like  the  diligent  servant  that  walks  so 
earnestly  on  his  master's  errand,  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  way, 
he  forgets  whither  he  goeth. 

Howbeit  I  might  well,  perchance,  think  it,  even  here,  high 
time  to  leave  [off] ;  were  it  not  that  since  I  am  in  hand  to  utter, 
in  this  case,  what  I  know,  and  nooseld  [nourished]  of  ray 
nurse  never  to  be  spare  of  speech :  though  I  be  but  a  bad 
evangelist,  yet  will  I  leave  as  few  unwritten  verities  as  I  can. 

As  my  Lord's  Grace,  my  Lord  of  Warwick,  the  other 
estates  of  the  Council  there,  with  the  rest  of  the  dignity  of 
the  army  did,  at  our  setting  outward,  tarry  a  few  days  at 
Berwick ;  the  well-appointing  of  the  noblemen  for  their 
bands,  and  of  the  knights  and  gentlemen  for  themselves  and 
servants,  I  mean  specially  of  the  horsemen ;  which  though, 
but  at  musters,  was  never  showed  of  purpose,  yet  could  it  not, 
at  that  time,  be  hid,  but  be  bright  and  apparent  in  every 
man's  eye :  and  was,  if  I  can  ought  judge,  I  assure  you,  for 
the  goodly  number  of  the  likely  men  and  ready  horsCs^;  for 
their  perfect  appointment  of  sure    armour,   weapoi^s,   and 
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apparel;  and  their  sumptuous  suits  of  liverere  [serving-mm] 
beside  (whereof  I  must  of  duty,  if  I  must  of  duty  say  truth, 
most  worthily  prefer  and  give  the  chicfeat  price  and  praise  to 
my  Lord  Protector  Grace's  train,  and  to  my  Lord  of  War- 
wick's), was,  I  say,  so  generally  such,  and  so  well  furnished: 
that  both  their  duty  toward  their  Prince,  their  love  toward 
their  country  and  to  Ihe  rulers  were  there  ;  and  hereto  the 
ancient  English  courage  and  prowess,  might  have  easily  in 
this  assembly  been  viewed.  Men  going  out,  never  better,  at 
any  time,  in  all  points,  appointed  ;  never  better  beseen,  with 
more  courage  and  gladder  will  :  whereof  with  speed  (for  no 
doubt  OUT  enemies  had  factors  at  this  mart  among  us,  though, 
as  wisdom  was,  they  did  not  openly  occupy)  the  Scots  had 
soon  knowledge.  And  as  they  are  merry  men,  and  feat 
jesters  hardily,  they  said,  as  we  heard,  "that  we  were  very 
gay,  and  came  belike  a  wooing."  The  which,  though  they 
spake  dryly  more  to  taunt  the  sumpt  [sumpitiousness]  of  our 
show  than  to  seem  to  know  the  cause  of  our  coming ;  yet  said 
they  therein  more  truly  than  they  would  kindly  consider. 
For,  indeed,  even  as  they  were  ascertained  by  my  Lord 
Grace's  Prodatnatioit,  as  well  at  and  before  our  entry  into 
their  country,  that  the  cause  of  our  coming  then,  was  nothing 
else  but  touching  the  performance  of  covenants,  on  both  sides, 
about  this  marriage,  that  had  been  before  time,  on  both  sides, 
agreed  upon  ;  which  should  be  greatly  for  the  wealths  of  us 
both:  and  not  to  make  war,  5ure[ly],  nor  once  to  be  enemy, 
but  only  to  such  as  should  appear  to  be  hJnderers  of  so  godly 
and  honourable  a  purpose.  Even  so,  according  to  the  promise 
of  the  Proclamation,  neither  force  nor  fire  was  used  wittingly 
against  any  other,  durlngall  our  time  of  abode  in  the  country. 
Howbeit,  the  truth  was  so,  that  having  doubt  of  the  worst,  it 
was  wisely  consulted  so  to  go  to  commune  with  them  as 
friends,  as  nevertheless,  if  needs  they  would,  we  might  be  able 
to  meet  them  as  foes :  the  which  thing  proved,  after,  not  the 
worst  point  of  policy. 

But  what  a  marvellous  unkind  people  were  they,  that  where 
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we  came,  as  wooers  corae,  not  otherwise,  but  for  good  love  and 
quiet;  they  to  receive  us  with  hatred  and  war!  It  was  too 
much  ungentlenesa  and  mhumatiity,  sure[ly],  in  such  a  case 
to  be  showed.  Yet  since  we  so  quit  [rtquited]  them  their  kind- 
ness; and  departed  so  little  in  their  debt;  let  ub  bear  some- 
what with  them !  Marry,  I  wot  they  were  not  all  so  well 
content  with  the  payment.  For  the  Earl  Huntley  (a 
gentleman  of  a  great  sobriety  and  very  good  wit,  as  by  his  very 
presence  is  half  uttered),  being  asked  of  a  man  of  Estate  with 
us,  by  way  of  communication,  as  I  heard,  how  "  he  bare  his 
affection  towards  the  joining  of  the  two  Princes  ?"  [ji^^-'ndMdw 
•'  In  gude  faith,"  quoth  he,  "I  wade  it  sud  gae  furth,  aj^"i"''({,l 
and  baud  weil  with  the  marriage ;  but  I  like  not  ^^J.g''^,'^ 
this  wooing."  £:,"»„ 

But  now  lest  I  may  worthily  be  doubted  by  the  ^^'r^T^'h. 
plot  of  my  Prologue  to  have  ma,de  the  form  of  my  j^^i.1,1, 
book*  like  the  proportion  of  Saint  Peter's  man  ;  I  j^n^^i^ 
will  here  leave  off  further  process  of  Preface,  and  ",?^' l^jj^i- 
fadl  to  the  matter.  i>fproiKiniw>. 

■«f    FINIS. 


%;  C  E  R  T  A  I  N 

0o\)\z  men  ann  otljeT^,  being  special 
£Dflicer0  in  tl)ijE$  Cirpe&ttion. 


|Hb  Duke  of  Somerset,  my  Lord  Protector's  Grace, 
General  of  the  Army :  and  Captain  of  the  Battle 
[Ike  mam  body],  having  in  it  4,000  footmen. 
The  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
llie  Army ;  and  having  the  Foreward,  of  j.ooo  footmen. 
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The  Lord  Dacres,  the  Rereward,  of  3,000  footmen. 

The  Lord  Grev  of  Wilton,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Boulogne, 
High  Marshal  of  the  Army,  and  Captain  General  of  all  the 
Horsemen  there. 

Sir  Ralph  Sadler  Knight,  Treasurer  of  the  Army. 

Sir  Francis  Brvan  Knight,  Captain  of  the  Light  Horse- 
men, beinK  in  number,  a.ooo. 

Sir  Ralph  Vane   Knight,  Lieutenant   of  all  the  Men  of 
arms  and  Demi-lances,  being  in  number,  4,000. 

Sir  Thomas    Darcy    Knight,    Captain  of  all  the    King's 
Majesty's  Pensioners  and  Men  of  arms. 

Sir  I?ichaed  Lee  Knight,  Devisor  [i.e.,  Engineer]  of  the 
fortifications  to  be  made. 

Sir  Peter  Mewtys  Knight,  Captain  of  all  the  Hackbutters 
a  foot,  being  in  number,  600. 

Sir    Peter  G-amboa  Knight,  a  Spaniard,  Captain  of  aoo 
Hackbutters  on  horseback. 

Sir  Frakcis  Fleming  Knight,  Master  of  the  Ordnance. 

Sir  James  Wilford  Knight,  Provost  Marshal. 

Sir  George  Blague  ajid  Sir  Thomas  Holcroft,  Com- 
missioners of  the  Musters. 

Edward  Shelley,  my  Lord  Grey;  Lieutenant  of  the 
Men  of  arms  of  Boulogne. 

John  Bren,  Captain  of  the  Pioneers,  being  1,400, 
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C  flDfllceris  upon  t^c  ^ca. 

C  The  Lord  Clinton,  Lord  Admiral  of  the  Fleet :  which 
was  of  sixty  vessels;  whereof  the  Galley  and  thirty -four 
more  good  ships  were  perfectly  appointed  for  war,  and  the 
residue  for  carriage  of  munition  and  victail. 

Sir  William  Woodhouse  Knight,  his  Vice  Admiral. 


There  in  the  Army,  of  great  ordnance,  drawn  forth  with 
us,  by  horses.  Fifteen  pieces. 
And  of  carriages;  90a  carts,  besides  many  waggoaa. 
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Y  Lord  Protector's  Grace, 
(whom  neither  the  length 
nor  weariness  of  the  way 
did  any  whit  let  [hinder], 
speedily  to  further  that  he 
had  deliberately  taken  in 
hand)  riding  all  the  way 
from  London,  his  own 
person,  in  post,  accompanied  by  [Lord  Grey|  my  Lord 
Marshal,  and  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  was  met  a.  six  mile  on 
this  side  of  Newcastle  by  my  Lord  Lieutenant  [the  Earl  of 
Warwick],  and  Master  Treasurer  [Sir  Ralph  Sadler]  (who 
for  the  more  speedy  despatch  of  things  were  come  to  town 
there,  three  or  four  days  before),  and  all  the  nobles,  knights, 
4Qd  captains  of  the  army,  on  horseback,  attending  upon 
them. 

And  coming  thus  to  town,  ray  Lord's  Grace  was  honourably, 
for  the  dignity  of  the  place,  with  gun  shot  and  the  presence 
of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  commoners  there,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  received  and  welcomed :  and  lay  at 
the  house  of  one  Pbtbr  Rvddbll. 
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Sunday,  the 
28th  0/  AitgusiA 


|His  day  morning,  in  the  fields  in  the, 
north-east  side  of  the  town,  must 
was  made  of  such  Demi-la.nces  and 
Light  Horsemen  as  were  come; 
whereat  my  Lord's  Grace  was  himself,  with  my  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  other  of  the  council  of  the  army. 

In  the  afternoon,  came  the  Laird  of  Mangerton,  with  a 
forty  Scottish  gentlemen  of  the  East  borders,  and  presented 
themselves  to  my  Lord,  at  his  lodging :  whom  his  Grace  did 
gently  accept. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  it  were  but  for  example's 
sake,  how  a  new  pair  of  gallows  were  set  up  in  the  market 
place  ;  and  a  soldier  hanged  for  quarrelling  and  fighting'. 


Monday,  the 
zgth  of  A  ugJistA 


Ll.  Captains  with  their  bands,  that  had 
been  mustered,  were  commanded 
forward.  My  Lord's  Grace  himself 
did  early  also  then  depart  the  town; 
dined  at  Morpeth,  twelve  miles  on  the  way;  and  lay  that 
night  at  Alnwick  Castle,  with  Sir  Robert  Bowes  Knight 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Middle  Marches;  being  twelve  miles 
further.  Where  neither  lacked  any  store  of  guests,  nor  of 
good  cheer  to  welcome  them  with;  in  the  provision  whereof, 
a  man  might  note  great  cost  and  diligence,  and  in  tha 
spending,  a  liberal  heart. 
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Tuesday,  the 
30fA  of  Atigust.l 


His  day,  his  Grace,  having  journeyed 
in  the  morning  a  ten  miie,  dined  at 
Bamborough  Castle ;  whereof  one 
SirJoHK  HoRSLBYKnightis Captain. 
The  plot  of  this  castle  standeth  so  naturally  strong,  that 
hardly  can  anywhere,  in  my  opinion,  be  found  the  like.  In- 
accessible on  all  sides,  as  well  for  the  great  height  of  the 
crag  whereon  it  standeth ;  as  also  for  the  outward  form  of 
the  stone  whereof  the  crag  is,  which,  not  much  amiss  per- 
chance, I  may  liken  to  the  shape  of  long  havens  [a  brush 
faggot  bound  with  only  om  wiihe]  standing  on  end  with  their 
sharper  and  smaller  ends  upward.  Thus  is  it  fenced  round 
about:  and  hath  hereto,  on  the  east  side,  the  sea,  at  flood, 
coming  up  to  the  hard  walls.  This  castle  is  very  ancient,  and 
was  called  in  Arthur's  day,  as  I  have  heard,  joyous  Gard* 
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Hitiisr  came  my  Lord  Clinton  from  shipboard  to  my  Lord. 

In  the  afternoon,  his  Grace  rode  to  Berwick,  fourteen  miles 
further ;  and  there  received  with  the  Captains,  garrisona,  and 
with  the  officers  of  the  town,  lay  in  the  Castle,  with  Sir 
Nicholas  Strblley  Knight,  the  Captain  there. 


Wednesday, 
the  last  of 
August. 


UcH  part  of  this  day,  his  Grace  occupied 
in  consultation  about  orders  and  matters 
touching  this  Voyage  and  army. 

This  day,  to  the  intent  we  might  save 
the  store  of  the  victail  we  carried  with  us  in  the  army  by 
cart,  and  to  be  sure  rather,  among  us.  to  have  somewhat  too 
much  than  any  whit  too  little;  and  also  that  we  should 
not  need  to  trouble  our  ships  for  victail  till  we  came  to  the 
place,  by  my  Lord's  Grace  appointed:  every  man  of  the  army, 
upon  general  commandment,  made  private  provision  for 
himself,  for  four  days'  victail. 


Thursday, 
thi  first  of 
September. 


Is  Grace,  with  not  many  more  than  his  own 
band  of  horsemen,  rode  to  a  town  in  the 
Scottish  borders,  standing  upon  the  sea 
coast,  a  sis  mile  from  Berwick,  and  is 
called  Eyemouth:  where  there  runneth  a  river  [Eye  Mill 
water]  into  the  sea,  the  which  he  caused  to  be  sounded  ;  and 
perceiving  then  the  same  to  be  well  able  to  serve fora  haven, 
hath  since  caused  building  to  be  made  there,  whereof  both 
Master  and  Captain  i^  ThouAS  Gower,  Marshal  of  Berwick. 


Friday . 

the  2nd  oj 
September. 


|PoN   commandment    generally  given,  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  all  save  the  council, 
departed  the  town  ;  and  encamped  a  two 
flight-shots  off,  upon  the  sea-side,  toward 
Scotland. 

This  day,  my  Lord  Clinton  with  his  fleet  took  the  seas 
from  Berwick  toward  Scotland,  and  herefore  the  rather,  that 
though  they  might  not  have  always  wind  at  will  to  keep  their 
course  still  with  us ;  yet,  and  it  were  but  with  the  driving  of 
tides,  they  might,  upon  any  our  need  of  munition  or  victail, 
not  be  long  from  us. 

F  » 


ft^  • 
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Vty  Lord  Lieutenact  and  Master  Treasurer,  who  remained 
at  Newcastle  aft«r  my  Lord's  Grace,  for  the  fuU  despatch  of 
ibe  rest  of  the  army,  came  this  day  to  Beiwiciu 

hovj>  Lieutetiant,  from  oat  of  the  town, 
did  camp  in  the  field  with  tbe  army.  To 
the  intent,  the  excuse  of  igiiorance  either 
of  the  cause  of  my  Lord  Grace's  coming, 
ctr  of  his  goodnessto  such  of  the  Scots  as  should  show  tfaem- 
mItcs  to  favour  the  same  coming,  might  quite  be  takes  from 
them  ;  his.  Grace's  Proclamation,  whereof  they  cookd  not  but 
hear,  was  openly  pronounced  by  Herald,  aiier  soaiui  of 
trumpet,  in  three  several  places  of  our  camp. 

Besides  the  mere  matter  of  tbe  journey,  I  bare  here  to 
touch  a  thing,  which  seem  it  ever  so  light  to  other,  yet  is 
it  of  more  weight  to  me,  than  to  be  let  pass  unspoken  of. 

Iq  the  morning  of  this  day,  my  Lord's  Grace.  waUcingupoD 
the  rampatt  of  the  towa  walls  on  the  side  towards  ScotUnd, 
did  tcU,  I  remember,  that,  not  many  nights  before  he  dreamt 
he  was  come  b«ck  again  to  the  Couit,  where  the  King's 
Mitjosty  did  heartily  welcome  him  home,  and  every  Estate 
»t»e  [«£«] :  but  yet  him  thought  he  had  done  nothing  at  all 
in  this  voyage:  which  when  he  considered  the  King's 
Hlghnew's  great  costf,  and  the  great  travail  of  the  great 
men  and  soldiers,  and  all  to  have  been  done  in  vain,  tbe 
wr)<  care  and  sbaoMfast  abashment  of  the  thing  did  waken 
him  out  of  hift  dreun.  What  opinioa  mi^t  we  conceive 
Ol  hit  wakiHK  tiKWghts?  that  even,  dreaming,  was  moved 
with  so  (wnsiw  a  regard  of  his  charge  towards  his  Prince, 
and  Vi'ith  ««  humane  a  thought  Coward  all  men  else! 

Howbcit^  my  mind  is  rather  to  note  the  pix^nostication  and 
former  advertenc<9  of  his  future  success  in  this  his  enterprise, 
the  which.  I  tab  it,  was  hereby  then  most  certainly  showed 
him :  although,  of  right  few,  or  rather  of  none,  the  same  be 
CO  taken.  That  if,  fcccnsampleUlx  to  this,  I  should  rehearse 
Om.A  to  >"Ou  out  of  the  Ow  TtstammMif  how  the  seven  plenti- 
ful >-eai«,  and  the  seven  yean  of  famine  in  Egypt  were  plainly 
signified  afore  to  Pharaoh  by  his  drejintsof  5e\'en  fst  oxen,  and 
««Y«n  full  ears  of  com  ±  and  by  sevea  lean  oxen  that  de>t>(U«d 
the  tut,  and  seven  witherrd  ears  consuming  the  full  ears. 
>»"«««■*.  And  hcrato,  out  of  pnCue  authon,  bow  Asttagbs, 
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King  of  the  Medians,  was,  many  a  day  before,  admonished 
that  he  should  be  overcome  by  a  nephew*  of  hia,  as  -hi. 
yet  then  ungotten  and  unborn,  and  lose  his  kingdom,  '^ 
and  this  by  a  dream  also,  wherein  he  thought  there  sprang 
out  of    the    womb   of    his     daughter     Mandane,  josiFtimA 
a    vine,    by    the    spreading    of  whose    branches  ^^^1. ' ' 
all  Asia  was  shadowed.      And  how  Archelaus,  "'"'7\ 
King  of  Cappadocia,  was  warned  afore  of  his  ban-  v*iS™J.l 
ishment   out  of  his  country  and  kingdom  by  his  '^,j;^  ^^^^ 
dream  of  ten  wheat  ears,  full  ripe,  that  were  eaten  m-'i'-c^- 
of  oxen.     And  hereto  the  multitude  of  ensamples  STuut.**. 
besides  touching  this  ca&e  in  Tullv,  Valerius  J^J'^'l.''''''''' 
Maximus,  Pliny  the  second,  [L.]  Ccelius  [Riche-  ^"q^^J."  V" 
Rius]  Rodiginus,  Suetonius,  and  in  infinite  authors  *^.x^i- 
more;  they  should  be  too  cumberous  and  irksome  both  forme 
to  write  and  you  to  read. 

The  natural  cause  of  which  kind  of  prophecying,  as  I  may 
call  it,  whether  it  come,  as.  astronomers  hold  opinion,  by  the 
inQuence  of  the  air  or  by  constellation  j  or  else  by  sobriety  of 
diet,  and  peculiar  to  the  melancholic,  as  both  svcxMTes 
Plato  and  also  physicians  affirm;  or  by  gift  ofA^f>!^ 
GOD  as  divine  judge:  I  trust  I  shall  be  borne  with, 
although  I  do  not  here  take  upon  me  to  discuss,  but  leave  it 
for  a  doubt  among  them  as  I  found  it. 

Yet  that  there  is  such  dignity  and  divinity  in  man's  soul, 
as  sometimes  in  dreams,  we  be  warned  of  things  to  come  j 
both     the     learning    of    ancient     philosophers,  lAMDucyi 
Plotinds,     Iamblicus,      Mercurius,      Tbisme-  '^Jy^"'"' 
GJSTUS,    with    many    other    doth    avow ;    Holy  „„cu„„. 
Scripture   and    profane     stories     do    prove;    and  lo /■jMi™«i. 
experience  to  them  that  do  mark  it,  doth  also  show. 

But  to  this  now,  that  my  Lord's  Grace  dreamt  one  thing, 
and  the  contrary  came  to  pass;  writers  upon  the  exposition  of 
dreams,  and  specially  Artemidorous  do  make  two  ^'t-  '^-  <^-  ■■■' 
special  kinds  of  dreams.  The  one,  Speculative,  whereby  we 
see  things,  the  next  day  after  (for  the  most  part),  much  like  as 
we  «aw  them  in  dream :  the  other  Allegoric,  which  warneth 
OS,  as  it  were  by  riddle,  of  things  more  than  a  day,  at  the  least, 
after  to  come-  And  in  these  Allegoric  dreams,  he  saith, 
"  the  head  betokeneth  the  father,  the  foot  the  servant,  the 
right  hand  signifieth  the  mother,  the  left,  the  wife,"  and  so 
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£As.<^.t«.  forth.  And  sometimes  one  contrary  is  meant  by 
the  other,  as  to  seem  for  some  cause  to  weep  or  be  sorry  is 
a  token  of  gladness  to  come;  and  again  to  joy  much  is  a 
£^2^  sign  of  care;  to  see- foal  water  coming  into  the 
mi  house  is  a  sign  to  see  the  bouse  burning.    Apollo- 

£4  t*.  <«.  SIDES,  a  surgeon,  thought  he  went  out,  aud  wounded 
"^  manv  :  and  soon  after  he  healed  many. 

Of  which  sort  of  dream&»  this  of  my  Lord's  Grac«  was, 
that  showed  that  he  had  done  nothing,  and  signified,  as  we 
may  cow  be  held  to  conster.  he  should  do  so  much  as  it  were 
scant  possible  to  do  more.  Howbcit,  as  I  would  have  no  man 
so  much  to  note  and  esteem  dreams,  as  to  think  there  are 
noDC  vain,  but  all  significative;  a  thing  indeed,  both  fondly 
superstitious,  and  against  the  mind  of  GOD  uttered  in  the 
Dtat.  na.  Old  Law :  so  would  I  have  no  man  so  much  to 
contemn  them  as  to  think,  we  can  at  no  time,  t>e  warned  by 
them  ;  a  thing  also  both  of  too  much  incredulity,  and 
jjjmE.  against  the  promise  of  GOD  rehearsed  in  the  New 

J"*  s.  Law,  by  Peter  out  of  the  prophet  Joel. 

fiut  least,  with  my  dreams,  I  bring  you  a  sleep  [adgep] ;  I 
shall  here  leave  them,  and  begin  to  march  with  the  army. 


S^itmbtr. 


|¥  Lord's  Grace  came  from  out  of  the 
tou-n,  and  the  army  raised  from  out  of 
the  camp. 
.\nd  after  this  disposition  of  order. 


That  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  the  Captain  of  Light  Horsemen, 
with  a  four  hundred  of  his  band,  should  tend  to  the  scout,  a 
mile  or  two  before ;  the  carriage  to  keep  along  by  the  sea- 
coast  ;  and  the  Men  of  arms  and  the  Demi-lances  (divided 
into  three  troops,  answering  the  three  Wards)  so  to  ride,  in 
array,  directly  against  the  carriages  a  two  flight  shot  asunder 
irom  them. 

Our  three  Battles  kept  order  in  pace  between  them  both. 
The  Foreward^  foremost ;  the  Battle,  in  the  midst;  and  the 
Rereward,  hindermost :  each  Ward,  his  troop  of  horsemen, 
and  guard  of  ordnance;  and  each  piece  of  ordnance,  his  aid 
of  Pioneers,  for  amendment  of  ways,  where  need  should  be 
found. 

We  marched  a  six  mile,  and  camped  by  a  village  called 
Roston  [Resion],  in  the  barony  of  Bonkendale, 
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tonday, 

the  sth  0/ 

September, 


HE  MARCHED  a  seven  mile,  till  we  came  to 
a  place  called  The  Peaths  [Pease  Bridge}. 
h  is  a  valley  running  from  a  six  mile 
west,  straight  eastward  and  toward  the 
sea;  a  twenty  score  {^OO  yards]  broad  from  bank  to  bank 
above,  and  a  five  score  [100  yards]  in  the  bottom,  wherein 
runs  a  little  river.  So  steep  be  these  banks  on  either  side, 
and  deep  to  the  bottom,  that  he  who  goeth  straight  down 
shall  be  in  danger  of  ttimbling;  and  the  comer  up  so  sure 
of  puffing  and  pain.  For  remedy  whereof,  the  travellers  that 
way,  have  used  to  pass  it,  not  by  going  directly,  but  by  paths 
and  footways  leading  slopewise:  from  the  number  of  which 
paths  they  call  it,  somewhat  nicely  indeed,  "The  Peathg," 

A  bruit  [rumourl,  a  day  or  two  before,  was  spread  among 
us,  that  hereat  the  Scots  were  very  busy  a  working ;  and 
how  we  should  be  stayed  and  met  withal  by  them  :  where- 
unto,  I  heard  my  Lord's  Grace  vow  that  "he  would  put  it  in 
proof,  for  he  would  not  step  one  foot  out  of  his  appointed 
course." 

At  our  coming,  we  found  all  in  good  peace.  Howbeit  the 
sideways,  on  either  side,  most  used  for  ease,  were  crossed 
and  cut  off  in  many  places  with  the  casting  of  traverse 
trenches,  not  very  deep  indeed,  and  rather  somewhat  hinder- 
ing than  utterly  letting  [prcveniing].  For  whether  it  were 
more  by  policy  or  diligence,  as  I  am  sure  neither  of  both  did 
want,  the  ways,  by  the  Pioneers,  were  soon  so  well  plained, 
that  our  army,  carriage,  and  ordnance  were  quite  set  over, 
soon  after  sunset,  and  there  as  then  we  pight  [piufudl  our  camp. 

But  while  our  army  was  thus  in  passage,  my  Lord's  Grace 
(wJIlingtolosenotime,and  that  the  Scots,  as  well  bydeedasby 
bruit,  should  know  he  was  come)  sent  a  Herald  to  summon  a 
castle  of  George  Douglas,  called  Dunglas,  that  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  same  valley,  nearer  the  sea,  and  a  mile  from 
the  place  of  our  passage. 

The  Captain  thereof,  Matthew  Home,  a  brother's  son  of 
Lord  Home,  upon  this  summons,  required  to  speak  with  my 
Lord's  Grace.  It  was  granted,  and  he  came.  To  whom, 
quoth  his  Grace,  "  Since  it  cannot  be,  but  that  ye  must  be 
witting,  both  of  our  coming  into  these  parts,  and  of  our 
Proclamation  sent  hither  before  and  proclaimed  also  sinc^.- ; 
and  ye  have  not  yet  come  to  us,  but  keep  this  Hold  thus  :  we 
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have  cause  to  take  you  as  our  mere  enemy.  And  therefote, 
be  ye  at  this  choice  (for  we  ■will  take  none  Eidvantage  of  your 
being  here  now)  I  whether  ye  and  your  company  will  render 
your  Hold,  and  stand,  body  and  goods,  at  the  order  of  our 
will  i  or  else  to  be  set  in  it,  as  ye  were  :  and  we  wlU  as&a^^B 
to  win  it  as  we  can."  ^H 

The  Captain,  being  brought  in  great  doubt,  about  this 
riddle,  what  answer  well  to  make,  and  what  best  to  do;  at  last, 
stricken  with  the  fear  of  cruelty  that  by  stubbornness  he  should 
well  deserve,  and  moved,  again,  with  the  hope  of  mercy  that 
by  submission  he  might  hap  to  have,  was  content  to  render 
[surrender]  all  at  his  Grace's  pleasure  :  and  thereupon  com- 
manded to  fetch  his  company,  returned  to  the  castle. 

In  the  time  of  tarrying  for  fetching  his  guard,  we  saw  our 
ships,  with  a  good  gaJe  and  fair  order,  sailing  into  their  Frith; 
which  is  a  great  arm  of  the  Sea,  and  runneth  westward  into 
their  country  above  four  mile.  Upon  this  standelh  Leilh, 
Blackness,  Stirling,  and  Saint  John's  road;  and  all  the  best 
towns  else  in  the  south  part  of  Scotland. 

This  Captain  came,  and  brought  with  him  his  band  to  my 
Lord's  Grace,  which  was  of  twenty-one  sober  soldiers,  all  so 
apparelled  and  appointed,  that,  so  GOD  help  me  I  I  will  say 
it  for  no  praiscj  I  never  saw  such  a  bunch  of  beggars  come 
out  of  one  house  together  in  my  life.  The  Captain,  and  six 
of  the  Worshipful  of  the  Company  were  stayed,  and  com- 
manded to  the  keeping  of  the  Provost  Marshal,  more,  (hardly), 
to  take  "  Monday's  handsel]  "  ftian  for  hope  of  advantage. 
The  residue  were  licensed  to  "  gae  their  gate,"  with  this 
lesson  that  if  they  were  ever  known  to  practice  or  do  aught 
against  the  army,  while  it  was  in  the  country,  and  thereupon 
taken,  they  should  be  sure  to  be  hanged. 

After  this  surrender,  my  Lord  John  Grbv,  being  Captain 
of  a  number  (as  for  his  approved  worthiness,  right  well  he 
might  be)  was  appointed  to  seize  and  take  possession  of  the 
Manor  "  with  all  and  singular  the  appurtenances  in  and  to 
to  the  same  belonging."  With  whom,  as  it  hapt,  it  was  my 
chance  to  go  thither.  The  spoil  was  not  rich,  sure[ly],  but 
of  white  bread,  oaten  cakes,  and  Scottish  ale;  whereof  was 
indifferent  good  store,  and  soon  bestowed  among  my  Lord's 
soldiers  accordingly.  As  for  swords,  bucklers,  pikes,  pots,  pans, 
yarn,  linen,  hemp,  and  heaps  of  such  baggage  besides,  they, 
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were  scant  stopped  for,  and  very  liberally  let  alone :  but  yet, 
surej  it  would  have  rued  any  good  housewife's  heart  to  have 
beholden  the  great  unmerciful  murder  that  our  men  made  of 
the  brood  geese  and  good  laying  hens  that  were  slain  there 
that  day ;  which  the  wives  of  the  town  had  penned  up  in 
holes  in  the  stables  and  cellars  of  the  castle  ere  we  came. 

In  this  meantime,  my  Lord's  Grace  appointed  that  the 
house  should  be  overthrown.  Whereupon  QoHH  Bren]  the 
Captain  of  the  Pioneers,  with  a  three  hundred  of  his  labourers 
were  sent  down  to  it ;  whom  he  straight  aet  a  digging  about 
the  foundation. 

In  the  town  of  Dunglas,  which  we  left  unspoiled  and 
unburnt,  we  understood  of  their  wives  (for  their  husbands 
were  not  at  home)  that  it  was  George  Douglas's  device 
and  cost  to  cast  those  cross  trenches  at  The  Peaths  ;  and  it 
stood  him  in  four  Scottish  pounds,  which  are  as  much  sterling 
as  four  good  English  crowns  of  five  shillings  a  piece  [  =  almost 
^10  in  all,  now].     A  meet  reward  for  such  a  work  t 


Tuesday, 
the  Uk  of 
September. 


Ur  Pioneers  were  early  at  thetr  work  again 

about  the  castle;    whose  walls  were  so 

thick  and  foundation  so  deep,  and  thereto 

set  upon  so  craggy  a  plot,  that  it  was  not 

an  easy  matter  soon  to  underdig  them. 

Our  army  dislodged,  and  marched  on.  In  the  way  wc 
should  go,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Dunglas  northwards,  there 
were  two  Piles  or  Holds,  Thornton  and  Anderwick,  [Inner- 
wick] both  set  on  craggy  foundation,  and  divided,  a  stone's 
cast  asunder,  by  a  deep  gut,  wherein  ran  a  little  river. 

Thornton  belonged  to  the  Lord  Home,  and  was  kept  then 
by  one  Tom  Trotter.  Whereunto,  my  Lord's  Grace,  over 
night,  for  summons,  sent  Somerset  his  Herald,  Towards 
whom,  four  or  five  of  this  Captain's  prickers  [Light  horseman], 
with  their  gads  ready  charged,  did  right  hastily  direct  their 
course;  but  Trotter  both  honestly  defended  the  herald, 
and  sharply  rebuked  his  men;  and  said,  for  the  summons, 
"  he  would  come  and  speak  with  my  Lord's  Grace  himself." 

Notwithstanding,  he  came  not ;  but  straight  locked  up  a 
sixteen  poor  soldiers,  like  the  soldiers  of  Dunglas,  fast  within 
the  house,  took  the  keys  with  him,  and  commanding  them 
they  should  defend  the  house  and  tarry  within  (as  they  could 
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Dot  gti  out)  till  his  rettini,  which  sfaooM  lie  oa  the  morFow 
wA  munituui  and  relief;  be,  with  bis  prickcn,  pckfced  qnile 
bit  ways. 

Aaderwick  [Fnnefvick)  pert^ned  to  Ibe  Lord  of  HAicn^ 


TON    ft^. 
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BAUiLTON],  and  was  kept  bjr  bis  soo  SBd  hdr 
(whom,  of  custom,  ihey  caU,  the  Master  of  HafflUe- 
too),  and  eight  more  with  him ;  geotlcflien,  far  the 
most  part,  wc  heard  say. 

My  Lord's  Qiacc,  at  hb  coning  ni^  lent 
•jJ^Tm.  am*  both  these  Piles;  which,  upoo  sommoas. 
■>■>»■«■■■*  refusing  to  render,  were  straight  assukd.  Thorn- 
ton, by  a  battery  of  four  of  ooi  great  pieces  o* 
(tfdnance,  and  certain  of  Sir  Pbtbr  HK9m€s  hackbutters  to 
watch  the  loopholes  and  windows  on  all  sides ;  and  Ander- 
widc,  by  a  sort  [tompany,  of  these  hackbatters  alooe.  Who 
so  well  bestirred  thera;selves],  that  where  these  keeiieiB  had 
rammed  up  their  outer  doors,  cloyed  and  stopped  op  their 
»t«.irs  within,  and  kept  ihemselvea'  aloft  for  defence  of  their 
house  about  the  battlements:  the  hackbutters  got  in.  vid 
fired  the  underneath,  whereby  being  greatly  troubled  with 
wrain  ud  mother,  &Dd  brought  in  desperation  of  defence, 
ttHTjr  uUod  pitifully,  over  tbeu-  walls,  to  my  Lord's  Grace, 
for  narcy  a  who,  notwithstanding  their  great  obstioax^  and 
th*  «n«amplo  others  oS  the  enemy  might  have  had  hy  their 
lHtni!i.h[»ent,  of  his  noble  generosity,  and  by  these  words, 
mAkin^  b«if  excuM  for  tbcm,  "  Men  may  sometimes  do  that 
hastily  in  a  gera  (ttsMHssji,  v^ereof,  after,  they  may  soon 
rap^t  them."  did  take  them  to  grace,  and  therefore  sent  one 
•Inight  to  them.  But.  ere  the  messenger  came,  the  hack- 
butters had  got  up  to  them,  and  killed  eight  of  tbem  aloft, 
Oiw  leapt  over  tlte  walls,  and,  running  more  than  a  furlong 
after,  was  slain  without,  in  a  water. 

All  this  while,  at  Thornton,  our  assault  and  their  defence 
wax  stoutly  continued  :  but  well  perceiving  how  on  the  one 
aide  they  were  battered,  rained  at  the  other,  kept  in  with 
hackbutters  round  about,  and  some  of  our  men  within  also 
wiupyingall  the  house  under  them,  for  they  had  likewise 
sfiopped  \\hHi\  up  themselves  in  the  highest  of  their  house, 
and  so  to  do  nothing,  inward  or  outward,  neither  by  shooting 
of  base  [small  camum),  whereof  they  had  but  one  or  two, 
nor  tumbling  of  stones,  the  things  of  their  chief  annoyance. 
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whereby  they  might  be  able  any  while  to  resist  our  power  or 
save  themselves;  they  plucked  in  a  banner  that  afore  they 
had  set  out  in  defiance,  artd  put  out  over  the  walls,  a  white 
linen  clout  tied  on  a  stick's  end,  crying  all,  with  one  tune, 
for  "  Mercy ! "  but  having  answer  by  the  whole  voice  of 
the  assailers,  "  They  were  traitors  I  It  was  too  late  !  "  they 
plucked  in  their  stick,  and  sticked  [stuck]  up  the  banner  of 
defiance  again,  shot  off,  hurled  stones,  and  did  what  else 
they  could,  with  great  courage  on  their  side,  and  little  hurt 
of  ours.  Yet  then,  after,  being  assured  by  our  earnesty 
that  we  had  vowed  the  winning  of  their  hold  before  our 
departure,  and  then  that  their  obstinacy  could  deserve  no 
lesa  than  their  death,  they  plucked  in  their  banner  once 
again,  and  cried  upon  "  Mercy  1"  And  being  generally 
answered,  '*  Nay,  nay  I  Look  never  for  it !  for  ye  are  arrant 
traitors  I"  then,  made  they  petition  that  "  If  they  should 
needs  die,  yet  that  my  Lord's  Grace  would  be  so  good  to 
them,  as  they  might  be  hanged  :  whereby  they  might  some- 
what reconcile  themselves  to  GOD,  and  not  to  die  in  malice, 
with  so  great  danger  of  iheir  souls  !  "  A  policy,  sure[ly],  in 
my  mind,  though  but  of  gross  heads,  yet  of  a  fine  device, 
Sir  MiLBS  Paktriooe  being  nigh  about  this  Pile,  at  the 
dme,  and  spying  one  in  a  red  doublet,  did  guess  he  should 
be  an   Englishman;   and,  therefore,   the  rather  came   and 

r furthered  this  petition  to  my  Lord's  Grace.  Which  then 
took  efiect.  They  came  and  humbled  themselves  to  his 
Grace:  whereupon,  without  more  hurt,  they  were  but  com- 
manded to  the  Provost  Marshal. 
It  is  somewhat  here  to  consider,  I  know  not  whether  the 
destiny  or  hap  of  man's  life.  The  more  worthy  men,  the 
less  offenders,  and  more  in  the  Judge's  grace,  were  slain; 
and  the  beggars,  the  obstinate  rebels  that  deserved  nought 
but  cruelty,  were  saved. 

To  say  on  now-  The  house  was  soon  after  so  blown  with 
powder,  that  more  than  one  half  fell  straight  down  to 
rubbish  and  dust,  the  rest  stood,  all  to  be  shaken  with  rifts 
and  chinks.  Anderwick  was  burned,  and  all  the  houses  of 
office  [servatitt'  rooms],  and  stacks  of  com  about  them  both. 

While  this  was  thus  in  hand,  my  Lord's  Grace,  in  turning 
but  about,  saw  the  fall  of  Dunglas,  which  likewise  was 
undermined  and  blown  with  powder. 
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This  done,  about  noon,  we  marched  on,  passing  soon  after 
within  gunshot  of  DunbaT,  a  town  standing  long-wise  upon 
the  seaside ;  whereat  is  a  castle,  which  the  Scots  count  very 
strong,  that  sent  us  divers  shots  as  we  passed;  but  all  in  vain. 

Their  horsemen  showed  themselves  in  their  fields  beside 
us;  towards  whom  Barteville,  with  hia  eight  men,  all 
hackbutters  on  horseback  (whom  he  had  right  well  appointed), 
and  John  DB  Ribaude,  with  divers  others,  did  make:  but  no 
hurt  on  either  side,  saving  that  a  man  of  Eartbville's  slew 
one  of  them  with  his  piece.    The  skirmish  was  soon  ended. 

We  went  a  four  mile  further,  and  having  travelled  that  day 
a  ten  mile,  we  camped  nigh  Tantallon;  and  hath,  at  night, 
a  blind  [false]  alarm. 

Here  had  we,  first,  certain  advertisement  that  the  Scots 
were  assembled  in  camp  at  the  place  where  we  found  them. 


Wednesday,  ( 

the  yik  of 
September. 


Arching  this  morning  atwo  mile,  we  came 
to  a  fair  river  called  Lyn  [how  called 
Tyne],  running  all  straight  eastward  to 
wards  the  sea.  Over  this  river  there  is  a 
stone  bridge,  that  they  name  Linton  Bridge,  of  a  town 
thereby  on  our  right  hand,  and  eastward  as  we  went,  that 
stands  on  the  same  river. 

Our  horsemen  and  carriages  passed  through  the  water,  for 
it  was  not  very  deep :  oar  footmen  over  the  bridge.  The 
passage  was  very  straight  for  an  army ;  and  therefore  the 
longer  in  setting  over. 

Beyond  this  bridge,  about  a  mile  westward,  for  so  me-' 
thought,  as  then  we  turned,  upon  this  same  river,  on  the 
south  side,  stands  a  proper  house  and  of  some  strength  be-' 
like.    They  call  it  Hailes  Castle.    It  pertaineth  to  the  Earl 
Bothwell;  but  was  kept,  as  then,  by  the  Governor's  appoint- 
ment,  who  held  the  Earl  in  prison. 

Above  the  south  side  of  this  castle  lieth  a  long  hill  east  and 
west,  whereupon  did  appear,  in  divers  plumps,  about  three 
hundred  of  their  pnckcrs  :  some  making  towards  the  passage 
to  be  in  wait  there  to  take  up  stragglers  and  cut  off  the  tail 
of  Our  host.  My  Lord's  Grace  and  my  Lord  Lieutenant 
did  stay  awhile  [over]  against  the  castle,  upon  a  hill  ovcr^ 
which  we  should  pass;  as  well  for  the  army,  that  was] 
not  all  come,  aa  also  to  see  a  skirmish  that  some  of  thescj 
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he  did  advance  his  port  [state]  for  the  Kiiig:'3  Majesty's 
honour  and  estimation  of  the  realm,  and  yet  not  above  hia 
degree,  all  men  that  saw  it  will  easily  confess  with  me,  that  it 
was  too  much  then  to  be  showed  in  few  words  here. 

Very  few  things  else,  to  say  truth,  that  have  been  any- 
where in  these  wais,  against  the  enemy  either  nobly 
attempted  or  valiantly  achieved,  wherein  hia  Lordship  hath 
not  been,  either  the  first  there  in  office  or  one  of  the  fore- 
moat  in  danger ;  that  if  it  fell  so  fit  for  my  purpose  to  speak  of 
his  Lordship's  honour  at  home,  as  it  hath  done  somewhat  to 
touch  [on]  his  prowess  abroad;  I  could,  surety],  for  com- 
mendation thereof,  move  myself  matter,  wherein  I  were  able 
to  say  rather  liberally  much,  than  scarcely  enough. 

But  omitting  that  therefore,  and  to  turn  to  my  tale  ag'ain, 
his  Lordship  regarding  the  danger  our  Rereward  was  in,  by 
rea.S01i  of  the  disorder,  caused  at  this  passage,  by  the  thickness 
of  this  mist,  and  nighness  of  the  enemy;  himself,  with  scant 
a  sixteen  horse  (whereof  Bartbvillb  and  John  db  Ribaude 
were  two  ;  seven  or  eight  light  horsemen  morcj  and  the  rest 
of  his  own  servantsj,  returned  towards  the  passage,  to  see  to 
the  array  again. 

The  Scots  perceiving  our  horsemen  to  have  passed  on 
before  (and  thinking,  as  the  truth  was,  that  some  Captain  of 
honour  did  stay  for  the  looking  to  the  order  of  his  Rereward) 
keeping  the  south  side  of  the  river,  did  call  over  to  some  of 
our  men  to  know,  "  Whether  there  were  any  nobleman  nigb 
there?" 

They  were  asked,  "  Why  they  asked  ?  " 

One  of  them  answered  that  "  he  was"  such  a  man  (whose 
name  our  men  knew  to  be  honourable  among  them),  "and 
would  come  in  to  my  Lord's  Grace  ;  so  that  he  might  be  sure 
to  come  in  safety." 

Our  young  soldiers,  nothing  suspecting  their  ancient  false- 
hood, told  him  that  "my  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick was  nigh  there;  by  whose  tuition,  he  should  be  safely 
brought  to  my  Lord  Grace's  presence!  " 

They  had  conned  their  lesson,  and  fell  to  their  practice ; 
which  was  this. 

Having  come  over  the  water,  in  the  way  that  my  Lord 
ahould  pass,  they  had  couched  behind  a  hillock  about  a  two 
hundred  of  thetr  prickers,  a  forty  had  they  sent  beside,  to 
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search  where  my  Lord  was:  whom  when  they  found,  part  ot 
them  pricked  very  nigh  ;  and,  these  again,  a  ten  or  twelve  oi 
my  Lord's  small  company,  did  boldly  encounter,  and  drave 
them  well  nigh  home  to  their  ambu3h,  flying,  perchancCf  not 
S.0  much  for  fear  of  their  force,  as  for  falsehood  to  trap 
{eitlrap]  them. 

But  hereby  informed  that  my  Lord  was  so  nigh,  they  sent 
out  A  bigger  number,  and  kept  the  rest  more  secret ;  upon 
this  pm-pos«,  that  they  might  either,  by  a  plain  onset,  have 
distressed  him;  or  that  not  prevailing,  by  feigning  of  Bight, 
to  have  trained  him  under  their  ambush.  And  thus  in- 
struct[ed],  they  came  pricking  towards  his  Lordship  apace. 

"  Why,"  quoth  he,  "  and  will  not  these  knaves  be  ruled  r 
Give  me  my  staff  [sjft^flf]  I  "  With  the  which,  then,  with  so 
valiant  a  courage,  he  charged  at  one,  (as  it  was  thought. 
Dandy  Car,  a  Captain  among  them)  that  he  did  not  only  com- 
pel Car  to  turn,  but  himself  chased  him  above  twelve  score, 
[i.e.,  240  yards]  together,  all  the  way,  at  the  spear  point ;  so 
that  if  Car's  horse  had  not  been  exceeding  good  and  wight 
[swift],  his  Lordship  had  surely  run  him  through  in  this  race. 
He  also,  with  his  little  band,  caused  all  the  rest  to  flee  amain. 

After  whom  then,  as  Henkv  Vane,  a  gentleman  of  my 
Lord's,  and  one  of  this  company,  did  fiercely  pursue;  foui 
or  five  Scots  suddenly  turned,  and  set  upon  him.  And  though 
they  did  not  aJtogether  'scape  his  hands,  free ;  yet  by  hewing 
and  mangling  his  head,  body,  and  many  places  else,  they  did 
so  cruelly  intreat  [treat]  him,  as  if  rescue  had  not  come  the 
sooner,  they  had  slain  him  outright.  But  saved  as  he  was, 
I  dare  be  bold  to  say,  many  a  thousand  in  war  or  elsewhere, 
have  died  with  less  than  half  the  less  hurt. 

Here  was  Barteville  run  at  sideling  [sideways]  and 
hurt  in  the  buttock  :  and  one  of  our  men  slain.  Of  Scots 
again,  none  slain ;  but  three  taken :  whereof  one  was 
KiCHAHD  Maxwell,  hurt  in  the  thigh.  Who  had  been 
long  in  England,  not  long  before,  and  had  received  right 
many  benefits,  as  I  heard  himself  confess,  both  of  the  late 
King's  Majesty,  and  of  my  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  of  many 
other  nobles  and  gentlemen  in  the  Court  beside;  and  there- 
fore for  his  ingratitude  and  traitcrous  untruth  threatened  to 
be  hanged.  But  as  otherwise  he  had  a  great  deal  too  much 
more  than  he  deserved,  so  had  he  here  somewhat  too  little : 
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for  how  my  Lord's  Grace  bestowed  him,  I  wot  not ;  but 
hanged  indeed  he  was  not. 

To  make  my  tale  perfect :  it  is  certainly  thought  that  if  my 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  not  thus  valiantly  encountered  them  ere 
they  could  have  warned  their  ambush  how  weakly  as  he  was 
warded,  he  had  been  beset  round  about  by  them,  ere  ever  he 
could  have  been  [a]warc  of  them  or  rescued  of  us;  where 
now  hereby  his  Lordship  showed  his  wonted  worthiness, 
saved  his  company>  and  discomfited  the  enemy. 

Soon  after,  he  overtook  my  Lord  Protector,  being  as  then 
set  at  dinner ;  to  whom  be  presented  these  prisoners,  and 
recounted  his  adventures. 

Whose  Grace,  itlthe  meantime,  had  happed  upon  a  fellow 
like  a  man,  hut  I  wot  not  of  what  sort ;  small  of  stature,  red 
headed,  curled  round  about  and  shedded  [parted  afore,  of  a 
forty  year  old,  and  called  himself  Knockes.  To  say  some- 
what of  bis  [bejhaviour,  his  coat  was  of  the  colour  of  a  well 
burnt  brick  (I  mean  not  black),  and  well  worth  twenty 
pence  a  broad  yard.  It  was  prettily  fresed,  half  with  an 
ado;  and  hemmed  round  about  very  suitably  with  pasmain 
!ace  of  green  caddis  [worsted  rilibon].  Methought,  he  repre- 
sented the  state  of  a  sumner  in  some  city  or  of  a  pedler  in 
some  borough.  How  far  soever  he  had  travelled  that  day, 
he  had  not  a  whit  filed  [defiled]  his  boots  j  for  he  had  none 
on.  Harmless,  belike,  for  he  wore  no  weapon.  He  rode 
on  a  trotting  tit  [h^irse],  well  worth  a  couple  of  shillings ;  the 
loss  whereof,  at  his  taking,  he  took  very  heavily  :  yet  did  my 
Lord's  Grace  cause  him  to  be  set  on  a  better. 

I  take  his  learning  was  but  small,  but  his  utterance  was 
great,  sure[ly],  for  he  never  leaved  babbling,  very  moist 
mouthed,  and  somewhat  of  nature  disposed  to  slaver;  and 
therefore  fain,  without  a  napkin  to  wipe  his  lips,  to  supp  at 
every  word.  Some  said  it  was  no  fault  in  the  man  ;  but  the 
manner  of  the  country.  Indeed  they  have  many  moist  mists 
there.  No  lack  of  audacity  or  store  of  wit ;  for  being  taken, 
and  brought  in  for  a  spy,  and  posed  in  that  point,  whither  he 
went :  neither  by  the  honesty  of  his  errand,  nor  goodness  of 
his  wit  was  he  able  to  make  any  likely  excuse.  The  tenour 
of  his  talk  So  tempered  throughout,  and  the  most  of  his 
matter  so  indifferently  mingled,  as,  if  they  make  him  not 
both,  it  was  hard  for  any  there  to  judge  whether  they  might 
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count  him  a  foolish  knave  or  a  knavish  fool.    At  whom,  my 
Lord's  Grace  and  others  had  right  good  sport. 

As  Barteville,  that  day,  had  right  honestly  served,  60  did 
the  Lord's  right  honourably  quite  [requiie]  iU  For  straight 
upon  the  overtaking  of  my  Lord's  Grace,  my  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant did  get  him  a  surgeon.  Dressed  he  was,  and  straight 
after  laid  and  conveyed  in  my  Lord  Grace's  own  chariot,  that 
was  both  right  sumptuous  for  cost,  and  easy  for  carriage* 
The  rest  that  were  hurt,  Scots  ajid  others,  were  here  also 
dressed. 

We  had  marched  that  day  a  nine  mite,  and  camped  at 
night,  by  a  town  upon  the  Fritb,  called  Lang  Nuddrey 
[L  mgniddry] . 

Here  we  found  a  gentlewoman,  some  said  a  Lady,  the  wife 
of  one  Hugh  Douglas.  She  was  great  with  child,  and,  in 
a  house  of  hyrs,  there  abode  her  good  time  of  deliverance; 
and  had  with  her,  an  ancient  gentlewoman  her  mother,  a 
midwife,  and  a  daughter ;  whose  estate,  the  council  under- 
standing, my  Lord's  Grace  and  my  Lord  Lieutentant  took 
order,  that  all  night,  without  danger  or  damage,  she  was  well 
preserved.  But  soon  after  our  departure  in  the  morning,  I 
heard  that  some  of  ournorthem  prickers  had  visited  herj 
not  much  for  her  profit,  nor  all  for  their  honesty;  that  had 
they  then  been  caught  with  their  kindness,  they  should  have 
heen  sure  of  thanks  accordingly.  Good  people  be  they;  but 
given  much,  as  they  say,  to  the  spoil. 


|]Hi8  morning,  in  the  time  of  our  dislodg- 
ing, sign  was  made  to  some  of  our 
ships  (whereof  the  most  part  and 
chiefest    [biggest]  lay  a  ten  or  twelve 
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mile  in  the  Frith  beyond  us,  over  against  Leith  and  Edin- 
burgh) that  the  Lord  Admiral  should  come  ashore  to  speak 
with  my  Lord's  Grace. 

In  the  meantime,  somewhat  early,,  as  our  Galley  was  coming 
towards  us,  about  a  mile  or  more  beyond  our  Cape,  the  Soots 
were  very  busy  a  wafting  her  ashore  towards  them,  with  a 
banner  of  Saint  George  that  they  had.  But  my  Lord 
Lieutenant  soon  disappointed  that  policy:  for  making  towards 
that   place  where   mv  Lcrd  Admiral  should  land,  our  men 
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on  the  water,  by  the  sight  of  his  presence,  did  soon  discern] 
their  friends  from  their  foes, 

By  and  by  then,  my  Lord  Clinton,  the  Admiral,  came  to] 
land:  who,  ^th  my  Lord  Lieutenant  rode  back  to  my  Lord'i 
Grace ;  among  whom  order  was  taken,  that  our  great  ships 
should  remove  from  before  Leith,  and  lie  before  Musseiburgh, 
and  their  camp  :  and  our  smaller  vessels,  that  were  victuallers, 
to  lie  nearer  us.  This  thus  appointed,  my  Lord  Admiral 
rode  back  to  take  the  water  again.  ^ 

And  as  our  army  had  marched  onward  a  mile  or  two,  there 
appeared  upon  a  hill  that  lay  longwise  east  and  west,  and  on 
the   south    side    of  us,    a   six   hundred   of    their    horsemen 
prickers,  whereof  some  were  within  a  two  flight  shot  directly 
against  us,  upon  the  same  hill:  but  the  most  further  ott.i 
Towards  these,  over  a  small   bridge,  for  there  ran  a  littlcl 
river  also  by  us,  very  hardily  did  ride  about  a  dozen  of  our] 
hackbutters  on  horseback,  and  held  them  at  bay  so  nigh  a 
their  noses,  that  whether  it  were  by  the  goodness  of  our  men 
or  badness  of  theirs,  the  Scots  did  not  only  not  come  down, 
to  them,  but  also  very  courteously  gave  place,  and  fled  to 
their  fellows.     And  yet  I  know  they  lack  no  heart ;  but  they 
cannot  so  well  away  with  these  cracks. 

Our  array  went  on,  but  so  much  the  slower,  because  our 
way  was  somewhat  narrow,  by  means  of  the  Frith  on  the 
one  side,  and  certain  marshes  nigh  on  the  other. 

The  Scots  kept  always  pace  with  us,  upon  their  hill ;  and 
showed  themselves,  upon  sundry  brunts,  very  crank  and 
brag.  At  whom,  as  our  captains  did  look  to  the  ordering 
and  arraying  again  of  the  Battles;  my  Lord  Protector's 
Grace  appointed  two  field  pieces  to  be  turned.  Each  piece 
shot  off  twice,  whereof  one  Gold,  the  Master  Gunner  there, 
discharged  one,  and  did  so  well  direct  it,  that,,  at  his  former 
shot,  he  struck  off  the  leg  of  a  black  horse,  right  fair,  and  as 
it  was  thought  the  best  in  the  company;  and,  at  his  next 
shot,  he  killed  a  man. 

Hereby,  rather  somewhat  calmed  than  fully  content,  they 
went  their  ways;  and  we  saw  no  more  of  them,  till  the  time  I 
of  our  camping. 

Then  showed  they  themselves  very  lordly  aloft  upon  this 
hill  again,  over  against  us,  as  though  they  stood  there  to 
take  a  view  of  Our  camping  and  muster  of  our  men.     Hyi 
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Lord  Marshal  [Lord  Grey]  minding  to  know  their  commis- 
sion, did  make  towards  them  with  a  band  of  horsemen  :  but 
they  went  wisely  their  way,  and  would  never  abide  the 
reasoning  of  the  matter. 

In  the  way,  as  we  came,  not  far  from  this  place,  Geobgb 
Ferrers,  a  gentleman  of  my  Lord  Protector's,  and  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Carriages  in  the  army,  happened 
upon  a  cave  in  the  ground;  the  mouth  whereof  was  so  worn 
with  the  fresh  print  of  steps,  that  he  seemciJ  to  be  certain 
there  were  some  folk  within  :  and  having  gone  down  to  try, 
he  was  readily  received  with  a  hackbut  or  two.  Yet  he  left 
them  not  till  he  had  known,  whether  they  would  be  content 
to  yield  and  come  out.  Which  they  fondly  \fooliihly]  refusing ; 
he  went  to  my  Lord's  Grace,  and  upon  utterance  of  the 
thing,  got  licence  to  deal  with  them  as  he  could;  and  so 
returned  to  them,  with  a  score  or  two  of  pioneers. 

Three  vents  had  their  cave,  which  we  were  (ajware  of.  He 
first  stopped  up  one.  Another  he  filled  full  of  straw  and  set 
it  a  fire ;  whereat  they  within  did  cast  water  apace :  but  it 
was  so  well  maintained  without,  that  the  fire  prevailed^  and 
they  within,  fain  to  get  them,  belike^  into  another  parlour. 

Then  devised  we,  for  I  happened  to  be  with  him,  to  stop 
the  same  up ;  whereby  we  should  either  smother  them,  or 
find  their  vents,  if  they  had  any  more.  As  this  was  done,  at 
another  issue,  about  a  twelve  score  [240  yards]  off,  we  might 
see  the  fume  of  our  smoke  to  come  out.  The  which  con- 
tinued with  so  great  a  force  and  so  long  a  while,  that  we 
could  not  but  think  they  within,  must  needs  get  them  out  or 
smother.  And  forasmuch,  as  we  found  not  that  they  did  the: 
one ;  we  thought  it  for  certain,  they  were  sure  of  the  other. 
So  we  had  done  that  we  came  for,  and  so  left  them. 

By  this  time,  our  ships  (taking  mannerly  their  leave  of 
Leith  with  a  score  of  shot  or  more;  and,  as  they  came  by^ 
saluting  the  Scots,  in  their  camp,  also  with  as  many)  came 
and  lay,  according  to  appointment. 

We  had  gone  this  day  about  a  five  mile,  and  camped,  to- 
wards night,  nigh  a  town  they  call  Salt  Preston  by  the  Frith 
\Pres.toupans\.  Here  one  Chakleton,  a  man,  before  time, 
banished  out  of  England,  and  continuing  all  the  while  in 
Scotland,  came  in,  and  submitted  himself  to  my  Lord's 
Grace ;  who  took  him  to  mercy, 

G  » 
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Friiay,  Bf^SI^'^  ^^Y  ^^  marked  in  the  Calendar  with 
the  gik  0/  PU^j  the  name  of  Saint  Gorgon;  no  famous 
September.  ^3^3  saint,  sure[ly] ;  but  either  so  obscure  that 
'***™***  no  man  knows  him,  or  else  so  ancient  as 
every  man  forgets  him.  Yet  were  it  both  pity  and  blamsJfl 
that  he  should  lose  his  estimation  among  us.  And,  methinks,  ■■ 
out  of  that  little  that  I  have  read,  I  could  somewhat  say  to 
bring  him  to  light  again ;  but  then  I  am  in  doubt  what  to 
make  of  him,  a  He-Saint,  a  She-Saint,  or  a  Neuter;  for  we 
have  all  in  our  Calendar.  Of  the  male  and  female  saints, 
every  leaf  there  showeth  samples  enough  :  and,  as  for  the 
neuter,  they  are  rather,  I  wot,  unmarked  than  unknown,  as 
Saint  Christmas,  Saint  Candlemas,  Saint  Easter,  Saint  Whit- 
suntide; and  sweet  Saint  Sunday  comes  once  a  week. 

Touching  my  doubt,  now.  If  the  day  bear  name  in  the 
worship  and  memory  of  him  whom  the  Preacher  Horace 
doth  mention  in  his  first  book  of  Sermonsj  by  these  words 

xStirwO.       Pastilhs  RUFlLLUSolet,  GORGONrUS  htrcum. 

then  may  we  be  bold  to  believe  it  was  a  He-Saint;  but  yet  a 
very  sloven  saint,  and,  belike,  a  nesty- 

If  this  name  were  calendared  of  Medusa  Gorgon  •  that  had 
the  hair  of  her  head  turned  into  adders,  whom  Perseus 
overcame  and  killed,  as  Doctor  Ovio  declares  in  his  fourth 
hook  0/  changes 

lia.  i..)        GOKGONIS  anguicoma  Perseus  SHperator, 

then  may  we  be  sure  it  was  a  She-Saint.    But  if  it  were  in 
the  honour  of  Pallas's  shield,  wherein  this  Medusa  Gorgim's 
head  was  graven,  as  TiTUS  Strozza  (a  devout  Doctor,  but  of^— 
later  days)  doth  say  ^| 

*  PHOKCl.is.KingofEhe  isles  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  had  four  daughters, 
ScvLLA.,  Medusa,  Stenio,  and  Euriale,  called  Gt^rireMj.    Of  whom,  as 
Neffune  had  ravished  Meddsa  CorgnH  in  Ihe  icmple  of  PaLLAS  :  this 
goddess  for  displeasure  of  the  fact,  changed  aJ]  the  hair  of  her  head  Imo^^ 
snakes  and  adders ;  and  gave  her  a  further  gift  of  that  whosoever  sa.ir^H 
her  should  be  turned  straight  into  stone.  ^H 

Perseus  coveting  to  kill  this  monster, borrowed  of  MEECURVhis  wings 
and  &]chvon ;  and  struck  off  her  head  as  she  slept,  and  brought  it  with 
him  ;  which  Pallas  did  after  set  in  her  shield :  and  it  had  the  same 
power  still  after,  as  it  had  while  she  lived. 
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Pallas  habcl. 

Then  was  it  neither  a  He,  nor  a  She,  but  a  plain  Neuter- 
Saint.  And  thus  with  the  ancient  authority  of  mere  poetical 
Scriptures,  my  conscience  is  so  confounded,  as  I  wot  not  in 
the  world  what  saint  to  make  of  him. 

James*  of  the  Sink-hole,  saving  your  reverence  !  a  friar, 
forsooth,  that  wrote  the  Leg^endaury,  telleth  me  a  •  j*MnniiiB 
very  preposterous  order  in  good  cookery,  of  one  ^'^'^"^"^ 
Gorgon  +  and  his  fellow  DoROTHEUSthat  were  first  l^""^ 
sauced  with  vinegar  and  salt,  and  after  that,  then  *-(».  euriiL 
broiled  on  a  girdiron  [grid-iron].    But  to  be  plain,  as  it  is  best 
for  3i  man  to  be  with  his  friends,  he  hath  farced  [stuffed]  his 
book  so  full  of  lies,  that  it  is  quite  out  of  credit  in  all  honest 
company.     And,  for  my  part,  I  am  half  ashamed  to  say  that 
I  saw  it :  but  since  it  is  said,  and  somewhat  to  tell  you  what 
I  saw^  he  makes  me  Thomas  the  traitor,  Lupds  the  lecher, 
Peter  the  knave,  if  I  may  call  a  conjuror  so,  all  thohas 
to  be  his  high  and  holy  saints  in  heaven  ;  and  that  i^rsc^" 
with  such  prodigal  impudency,  and  so  shameless  ^^-^f*" 
lying,  as  I  may  safely  think  he  had  either  a  Bull  to  c*.  budm*. 
make  saints  of  devils,  or  else  a  Placard  to  play  the  knave  as 
he  list. 

But  as  for  GoB<iON,  be  he  as  he  may  be,  it  makes  no  great 
matter:  for  he  shall  have  my  heart  while  he  stands  in  the 
calendar;  he  hath  been  ever  so  lucky!  But  what  saint  so- 
ever he  be,  he  is,  sureLly],  no  Scotsman's  friend  :  but  a  veiy 
angry  saint  towards  them. 

For.  upon  his  day,  thirty-fouf  years  past,  they  had  a  great 
overthrow  by  us  at  Flodden  Field,  and  their  King  Jamy  the 
Fourth  slain  :  and  therefore  is  this  day  not  smally  marked 
among  them. 

To  tell  our  adventures  that  befell  now  upon  it,  I  think  it 
very  meet  that  first  1  advertise  how  as  we  here  lay. 

Our  camp  and  theirs  were  either  \eack\  within  the  sight 
and  view  of  others  [fochcther] ;  and,  in  distance, as  I  guessed, 
a  two  mile  and  [a]  Httle  more  asunder.  We  had  the  Frith 
on  the  north;  and  this  hill,  last  remembered,  as  I  said,  on 
the  south  ;  the  west  end  whereof  is  called  Fauxside  Bray 
[now  Palside  Brai],  whereupon  standeth  a  sorry  castle  and 
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half  a  score  of  houses  of  like  worthiness  by  it.     We  had  west 
ward,  before  us,  them  lying  in  camp. 

Along  this  hill,  being  about  a  mile  from  us,  were  they  very] 
busy  pranking  up  and  down,  all  the  morning;  and  fain  would] 
have  been  of  counsel  with  the  doings  of  our  camp.     We, 
again,  because  their  army  seemed  to  sit  to  receive  us,  did' 
diligently  prepare  that  we  might  soon  go  to  them ;  and  there- 
fore kept  our  camp  all  that  day  :  my  Lord's  Grace  and  the 
council  sitting  in  consultation  ;  and  the  captains  and  ofhcers 
providing  their  bands  with  store  of  victail  and  furniture  of 
weapons,  for  furtherance  whereof,  our  vessels  of  munitioa 
and  victuals  were  here  already  come  to  the  shore. 

Tht  Scots  continued  their  bravery  on  the  hill;  the  which] 
we  not  being  so  well  able  to  bear,  made  out  a  band  of  Light! 
Horsemen  and  a  troop  of  Demi-lances  to  back  them.    Oufj 
men  gat  up  on  the  hill,  and  thereby,  of  even  ground  with  thol 
enemy,  rode  straight  towards  them,  with  good  speed  and 
order;  whom,  at  the  first,  the  Scots  did  boldly  countenance 
and  abide;  but,  after,  when  they  perceived  that  our  men  would 
needs  come  on,  they  began  to  prick  [rids  away],  and  would 
fain  have  begone  ere  they  had  told  their  errand.     But  our 
men  hasted  so  speedily  after,  that,  even  straight,  they  were  at 
their  elbows,  and  did  so  stoutly  then  bestir  them,  that,  what 
in  the  onset  at  the  Brs^t,  and  after  in  tlie  chase,  which  lasted 
a  three  mile,  well-nigh  to  as  far  as  the  furthest  of  their  camp 
on  the  south  side,  they  had  killed  of  the  Scots,  within  a  three 
hours,  above  the  number  of  thirteen  hundred,  and  taken  the 
Master  of  Home,  Lord  Home's  son  and  heir,  two  priests  and 
six  gentlemen  (whereof  one,  I    remember,  by  Sir  Jacques 
Granado):   and  all,  upon  the  highest,  and  well  nighest 
towards  them,  of  the  hill ;  within  the  full  sight  of  their  wholoi 
camp. 

Of  our  side,  again,  one  Spanish  hackbutter  was  hurt;  and 
Sir  Ralph  Bullmer  Knight,  Thomas  Gower,  Marshal  of 
Berwick,  and  Robert  Crouch  (all  Captains  of  several 
bands  of  our  Light  Horsemen,  and  men  of  right  good  courage 
and  approved  service)  were  taken  at  this  time ;  distressed  by 
their  own  forwardness,  and  not  by  the  enemy's  force. 

After  this  skirmish,  it  was  marvelled  on  their  side,  that  we 
used  so  much  cruelty ;  and  doubted,  on  ours,  that  we  had 
killed  so  many.     Their  marvel  was  answered,  that  they  had 
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'  picked  the  quarrel  first  themselves,  and  showed  us  a  prece- 
dent at  Paniarhough  [Penial  Heugh] ;  where,  of  late  years, 
without  any  mercy,  they  slew  the  Lord  EvBRS  and  a  ^eat 
company  with  him.  Our  doubt  was  cleared  by  the  witness 
of  their  own  selves,  who  confessed  that  there  were  two  thou- 
sand that  made  out  of  their  camp  {fifteen  hundred  horsemen 
for  sldnnish  and  five  hundred  footmen  to  lie  close  in  ambush, 
and  be  ready  at  need)  and  that  of  all  these,  for  certain,  not 
seven  hundred  returned  home. 

After  this  skirmish,  we  also  heard  that  the  Lord  Homb 
himself,  for  haste  in  this,  flight,  had  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and 
burst  so  the  canell  bone  [collar  bone]  of  his  neck,  that  he 
was  fain  to  be  carried  straight  to  Edinburgh,  and  his  life  was 
not  a  little  despaired  of. 

Then,  also,  my  Lord'sGrace,  my  Lord  Lieutenant,  andother 
of  the  council,  with  but  a.  small  guard,  did  take,  upon  this 
Fauxside  Bray  (where  the  slaughter,  as  I  said,  was  made), 
pboqt  half  a  mile  south-east  of  them,  full  view  of  their  camp: 
whereof  the  tents,  as  I  noted  them,  were  divided  into  four 
several  orders  and  rewes  [rows]  lying  east  and  west,  and  a 
prickshot  as-under;  and  mustered  not  unlike,  as  methought, 
unto  four  great  ridges  of  ripe  barley. 

I  The  plot  where  they  lay  was  so  chosen  for  strength^  as  in 
all  their  country,  some  thought  there  was  not  a  better.  Safe 
on  the  south,  by  a  great  marsh ;  and  on  the  north  hy  the 
Frith ;  which  side  also  they  fenced  with  two  field  pieces  and 
Certain  hackbuts  a  crock,  lying  under  a  turf  wall.  Edinburgh, 
on  the  west,  at  their  backs:  and  eastward,  between  us  and 
them,  they  were  strongly  defended  by  the  course  of  a  river, 
called  the  Esk,  running  north  into  the  Frith;  which,  as 
[fhoHgh]  it  was  not  very  deep  of  water,  so  [yei]  were  the 
bajiks  of  it  so  high  and  steep  (after  the  manner  of  the  Peathes 
mentioned  in  our  Monday's  journey),  as  a  small  sort  [ccmpitny] 
of  resistants  might  have  been  able  to  keep  down  a  great 
number  of  comers-up- 

About  a  twelve  score  [240  yards]  off  from  the  Frith,  over 

[the  same  river,  is  there  a  stone  bridge,  which  they  did  keep 
also  ;  well  warded  with  ordnance. 

From  this  hill  of  Fauxside  Bray,  my  Lord's  Grace,  my 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  others  descended  along  before  their 
camp;  withiji  less  than  two  flight  shots  into  a  lane  or  street 


I 
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of  a  thirty  foot  broad,  fenced  on  either  side  with  a  wall  °f^^ 
turf,  an  ell  in  height ;  which  way  did  lead  straight  north-  ^' 
ward,  and  nigh  to  a  church  called  Saint  Michael's  of  Under- 
esk    [Inveresk],  standing  on    a   mean    rising  hill    somewhat 
higher  than  the  site  of  their  camp. 

Thus  this  viewed,  they  took  their  return  directly  homeward  1 
to  our  tents.  At  whom,  in  the  way,  the  Scots  did  often 
shoot :  but  with  all  their  shots,  and  of  all  our  company,  they  . 
killed  but  one  horse  in  the  midst  of  three,  without  any  hurt  oC^H 
the  rider.  ^M 

And  as  my  Lord's  Grace  was  passed  well  nigh  ha]f  the  way 
homeward,  a  Scottish  Herald,  with  a  coat  of  his  Prince's  arms 
upon  him  as  the  manner  is,  and  a  trumpeter  with  him,  did  ■ 
overtake  his  Grace,  we  thought,  upon  some  errand;  and 
iherefore  every  man  gave  them  place  to  come,  and  say  their 
errands :  which,  as  I  might  guess,  partly  by  the  answers  as 
follow,  were  these  or  to  this  effect. 

The  Herald,  first :  "  My  Lord  the  Governor  hath  sent  me 
to  your  Grace  to  inquire  of  prisoners  taken,  and  therewith  to 
say,  that  for  the  pity  he  hath  of  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood, 
which,  by  battle,  must  needs  be  shed;  and  because  your 
Gracehath  not  done  much  hurt  in  the  country  ;  he  is  content 
ye  shall  return,  as  ye  came,  and  will  proffer  your  Grace  honest 
conditions  of  peace." 

And,  then,  the  trumpeter:  "  My  Lord  and  master,  the  Earl 
of  Huntley  hath  willed  me  to  show  your  Grace  that  because 
[in  ordef  that]  this  matter  may  be  the  sooner  ended,  and  with 
less  hurt ;  he  will  fight  with  your  Grace  for  the  whole  quarrel, 
twenty  to  twenty,  ten  to  ten,  or  else  himself  alone  with  your  ^\ 
Grace,  man  to  man."  ^ri 

My  Lord's  Grace.having  kept  with  him  my  Lord  Lieutenant,  ^B 
had  heard  them  both  thoroughly,  and  then,  in  answering,  spake 
somewhat  with  a  louder  voice  than  they  had  done  their 
messages  ;  whereupon  we,  that  were  the  riders  by,  thinking 
his  Grace  would  have  it  no  secret,  were  somewhat  the  bolder 
to  come  the  nigher.  The  words  whereof,  as  it  seemed  to  me» 
were  uttered  so  expeditely  with  honour,  and  so  honourably 
with  expedition  as  I  was,  for  my  part,  much  moved  then  to 
doubt  whether  I  might  rather  note  in  them  the  promptness 
of  a  singular  prudence,  or  the  animosity  [bravery]  of  a  nobis . 
courage.     And  they  were  thus: 
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"  Your  Governor  may  know  that  the  special  cause  of  our 
coming  hither,  was  not  to  fight,  but  for  the  thing  that  should 
be  the  weal  of  both  us  and  you  :  for,  we  take  GOD  to  record  I 
■we  mind  00  more  hurt  to  the  realm  of  Scotland,  than  we  do 
to  the  realm  of  England;  and  therefore  our  quarrel  being  so 
good,  we  trust  GOD  will  prosper  us  the  better.  But  as  for 
peace,  he  hath  refused  such  conditions  at  our  hands  as  we  will 
never  proffer  again,  and  therefore  let  him  look  for  none  till, 
this  way  we  make  it  I 

"  And  thou,  Trumpet !  say  to  thy  master !  he  seemeth  to 
lack  wit,  to  make  this  challenge  to  me,  being,  by  the  suf- 
ferance of  GOD,  of  such  estate,  as  to  have  so  weighty  a  charge 
of  so  precious  a  jewel,  the  Governance  of  a  King's  person,  and, 
then,  the  Protection  of  all  his  realms  :  whereby,  in  this  case, 
I  have  no  power  of  myself;  which,  if  I  had,  as  I  am  true 
gentleman!  it  should  be  the  first  bargain  I  would  make. 
But  there  be  a  great  sort  [number]  here  among  us,  his 
equals,  to  whom  he  might  have  made  this  challenge  without 
refusal." 

Quoth  my  Lord  Lieutenant  to  them  both.  "  He  showeth 
his  small  wit  to  make  challenge  to  my  Lord's  Grace- and  he  so 
mean  !  but  if  his  Grace  will  give  me  leave,  I  shall  receive  it ; 
and,  trumpeter !  bring  me  word  thy  master  wUI  so  do,  and 
thou  shalt  have  of  me  a  hundred  crowns  "  [=  £^q  then  =  about 
-£■300  now] . 

"  Nay,"  quoth  my  Lord's  Grace,  '^'  the  Earl  Huntley  is  not 
meet  in  estate  with  you,  my  Lordt  But,  Herald  !  say  to  the 
Governor  and  him  also  that  we  have  been  a  good 
season  in  this  country  ;  and  are  here  now  but  with  a 
sober  company,  and  they  a  great  number:  and  if 
they  will  meet  us  in  field,  they  shall  be  satisfied 
with  fighting  enough.  And,Heraldl  bring  me  word 
they  will  so  do,  and,  by  my  honour  I  I  will  give  thee  a  thou- 
sand crowns  [=  £"300  then  =  about  jf 3*000  How], 

"  Ye  have  a  proud  sort  among  you,  but  I  trust  to  see  their 
pfide  abated  shortly,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley's  too,  I 
wis  his  courage  is  known  well  enough :  but  he  is  a  glorious 
young  gentleman," 

This  said,  my  Lord  Lieutenant  continued  his  requests  that 
he  might  receive  this  challenge  :  but  my  Lord's  Grace  would, 
in  no  wise,  grant  to  it. 
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These  messengers  had  their  answers,  and  therewitli  leave 
to  depart. 

It  is  an  ancient  order  in  war,  inviolably  observed,  that  the 
Heralds  and  trumpeters,  at  any  time,  upon  necessary  messages, 
may  freely  pass  to  and  fro  between  the  enemies,  without  hurt 
or  stay  of  any,  as  privileged  with  a  certain  immunity  and  free- 
dom of  passage  r  likewise  that,  during  the  time  of  any  such 
message,  hostility  on  both  sides  should  utterly  cease. 

The  Scots,  notwithstanding  (what  moved  them,  I  know  not, 
but  somewhat  besides  the  rules  of  sians  puer  ad  mtnsam)  shot 
three  or  four  shot  at  us,  in  the  midst  of  this  message  doing; 
but  as  hap  was,  wide  enough. 

On  the  morrow  after, they  had  every  one  of  their  guns  taken 
from  them ;  and  put  into  the  hands  of  them  that  could  use 
them  with  more  good  manners. 

It  becometh  me  not,  I  wot,  apertly  [openly]  to  tax  their 
Governor,  with  the  note  [slur]  of  Dissimulation  :  for  however 
he  be  our  enemy,  yet  is  he  a  man  of  honourable  estate,  and 
worthy,  for  aught  I  know,  of  the  office  he  bears, 

Howbeit,  touching  this  message  sent  by  the  Herald,  to  say 
as  I  think,  I  am  fully  persuaded  he  never  seat  it  either  because 
he  thought  it  would  be  received  by  my  Lord's  Grace,  whose 
couragBj  of  custom,  he  knew  to  be  such  that  would  never 
brook  so  much  dishonour  as  to  travel  so  far  to  return  in  vain  ; 
or  else  that  he  meant  any  sparing  or  pity  of  us,  whom,  in  his 
heart,  he  had  already  devoured.  But  only  to  show  a  Colouf 
[appearance]  of  kindness,  by  the  refusal  whereof  he  might  first, 
in  his  sight,  the  more  justly,  as  he  should  list,  use  extremity 
against  us  ;  and  then,  upon  victory,  triumph  with  more  glory. 
for  he  thought  himself  no  less  sure  of  victory  than  he  was 
sure  he  was  willing  to  fight.  And  that  which  makes  me,  in 
this  case,  now  to  be  so  quite  out  of  doubt,  were  these  causesj' 
whereof  I  was  after  certainty  informed. 

And  they  were,  first,  his  respect  of  our  only  strength,  as 
he  thought,  our  horsemen  :  which  (not  so  much  upon  policy 
to  make  his  men  hardy  against  us,  as  for  that  he  plainly  so 
took  it)  he  caused  to  be  published  in  his  host,  that  "  they 
were  wholly  but  of  very  young  men,  unskilful  of  the  wars, 
and  easy  to  be  dealt  withaL" 

And,  then,  his  regard  to  the  number  and  place  of  our 
power  and  his ;  the  which,  indeed,  were  far  unequal. 
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And  hereto,  his  assured  hope  of  twelve  galleys  and  fifty 
ships  that  be  always  looked  to  be  sent  out  of  I^rance,  to  come 
in  at  our  backs. 

He,  with  his  host,  made  themselves  hereby  so  sure  of  the 
matter,  that  in  the  night  of  this  day,  they  fell  aforehand  to 
playing  at  dice  for  certain  of  our  noblemen  and  captaina  of 
fame.  For  as  for  all  the  rest,  they  thought  quite  to  despatch 
us,  and  were  of  nothing  so  much  afraid  as  lest  we  should 
have  made  away  out  of  the  country  ere  they  and  we  had  met; 
bruiting  among  them,  that  our  ships,  the  day  before,  removed 
from  before  Leith  only  to  take  in  our  footmen  and  carriages, 
to  the  intent  our  horsemen  then,  with  more  haste  and  less 
cumber,  might  thence  be  able  to  hie  them  homeward.  For 
the  fear  hereof  also,  they  appointed,  this  night,  to  have  given 
UB  a  camisado  [night  attack]  la  OUT  camp,  as  we  lay  :  whereof, 
even  then,  we  happened  to  have  an  inkling;  and  therefore 
late  in  the  night,  entrenched  our  carriages  and  wag^gon- 
borough,  and  had  good  scout  without  and  sure  watch  within  : 
so  that  if  they  had  kept  appointment  (as  what  letted  fhitidered] 
them,  I  could  not  learn)  they  should  not  have  been  un- 
welcomed  nor  unlooked  for- 

Yea,  the  great  fear  they  had  of  our  hasty  departure  made 
them  so  hasty,  as  the  next  morrow,  being  the  day  of  the  battle, 
so  early  to  come  towards  us,  out  of  their  camp :  against  whom, 
then,  though  they  saw  our  horsemen  readily  to  make ;  yet 
would  they  not  think,  but  that  it  was  for  a  policy  to  stay  them, 
while  our  footraen  and  carriage  might  be  stowed  a  shipboard. 

Marvellous  men  !  They  would  not  believe  there  were  any 
bees  in  the  hive,  till  they  came  out  and  stang  them  by  the 
nose.  They  fared  herein  (if  I  may  compare  great  things  to 
small,  and  earnesty  to  game)  like  as  I  have  wist  a  good 
fellow,  ere  this,  that  hath  come  to  a  dicing  board,  very  hastily 
thrusting,  for  fear  lest  all  should  be  done  ere  he  could  begin; 
and  hath  soon  been  shred  [stripped]  of  all  that  ever  he  brought: 
hut,  after,  when  he  hath  come  from  the  board  with  his  hands 
in  his  bosom,  and  remembered  there  was  never  a  penny  in 
his  purse,  he  could  quickly  find  that  the  fondness  was  not  in 
tarrying  too  long,  but  in  coming  too  soon. 

Wc  are  warned^  if  we  were  wise,  of  these  witless  brunts,  by 
the  common  proverb  that  saith,  "It  is  better  to  sit  still,  than 
rise  up  and  fall."     But,  belike,  they  know  it  not. 
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In  the  night  of  this  day,  my  Lord's  Grace  appointed  that 
early  in  the  nest  morning,  part  of  our  ordnance  should  be 
planted  in  the  lane  I  spake  of,  under  the  turf  wall  next  to 
their  camp;  and  some  also  to  be  set  upon  the  hill,  nigh  to 
Underesk  Church,  afore  remembered:  and  these  to  the  intent 
we  should,  with  our  shot,  cause  them  either  wholly  to  re- 
move their  camp  or  else  much  to  annoy  them  as  they  lay. 
It  was  not  the  least  part  of  our  meaning,  also,  hereby  to  win 
from  them  certain  of  their  ordnance  that  lay  nearest  this 
Church. 

It  will  be  no  great  breach  of  order  I  trust ;  though  here  I 
rehearee  the  thing  that  not  till  after,  I  heard  touching  the 
trumpeter's  message  from  the  Earl  Huntley  :  which  was, 
as  r  heard  the  Earl  himself  say,  that  he  never  sent  the  same 
to  my  Lord's  Grace,  but  George  Douglas,  in  his  name. 
And  this  was  devised  by  him,  not  so  specially  for  any  challenge 
sake,  as  that  the  messenger  should  maintain,  by  mouth,  his 
talk  to  my  Lord's  Grace,  while  his  eyes  were  rolling  to  toote 
{giait£i\  and  pry  upon  the  state  of  our  camp,  and  whether 
we  were  packing  or  not :  as,  indeed,  the  fellow  had  a  very 
good  countenance  to  make  a  spy. 

But  my  Lord's  Grace  (of  custom,  not  using  so  readily  to 
to  admit  any  kind  of  enemy  to  come  so  nighj  had  despatched 
them  both,  with  their  answers,  as  I  said,  ere  ever  they  came 
within  a  mite  of  our  camp. 

As  I  happed,  50015  after,  to  rehearse  the  excuse  of  the  Earl, 
and  this  drift  of  Douglas,  a  gentleman  Scot  that  was  a 
prisoner  and  present,  sware  "  By  the  mis  [wjss]  !  it  was  like 
enough  :  for  he  kenned  George  full  well,"  and  said  "  he  was 
a  meet  man  to  pick  (juarrels  for  other  men  to  fight  for." 


To  the  intent  I  would  show  my  good  will  to  make  all  things 
as  easy  to  the  sense  of  the  reader  as  my  knowledge  could 
instruct :  and  forasmuch  as  the  assault,  especially  of  our 
horsemen  at  the  first ;  their  retire  again  :  and  our  last  onset, 
pursuit,  and  slaughter  of  the  enemy  cannot  all  be  showed  well 
in  one  plot :  I  have  devised  and  drawn,  according  to  my 
cunning,  three  several  views  of  them  \sce  pp.  114,  11$,  I18, 
119],  placed  in  their  order,  as  follow  in  the  battle.  Wherein 
are  also  other  towns  and  places  remembered,  such  at  that 
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time,  I  thought  meet  to  mark ;  and  in  my  memory  could 
since  cad  to  mmd.  No  fine  portraiture  indeed,  nor  yet  any 
exquisite  observance  of  geometrical  dimeusion ;  but  yet  neitiier 
sogrossnorfarfrom  the  truth,  I  trust,  but  they  may  serve  for 
some  ease  of  understanding. 

But  since  the  scantness  of  room  will  not  suffer  me  plainly 
and  at  length  to  write  there  every  place's  name,  I  am 
therefore  fain  instead  of  a  name  to  set  up  a  letter.  The 
reader  must  be  content  to  learn  his  A.  B.  C.  again  ;  such  as 
I  have  there  devised  for  the  cJipounding  of  the  same  views. 

They  that  list  to  learn ;  I  trust,  in  this  point  will  not  much 
stick  -with  me  :  considering  also  that 

Tgnoralis  iernunh,  ignoratur  et  ars.  Aumt-ttM. 

If  they  know  not  my  A,  B.  C,  they  cannot  well  know  my 
matter :   like  as  he  that  knows  not   RAyMONo's  j^l^^^f" 
Alphabet  shall  never  come  to  the  composition  of  w-"". 
his  quintessence;   what  he  shall  do  though,  some  practi- 
tioners do  doubt. 

And  minding  to  interrupt  the  process  of  the  battle  that 
followeth,  with  as  few  mean  matters  as  I  may;  I  have 
thought  good,  to  have  written  this  here  before. 


Saturday,  the 
lOih  0/ September. 
The  day  of  the 
battle.* 


His  day  morning,  somewhat  before 
eight  o'clock,  our  camp  dislodged ; 
and  our  host  march  straight  to- 
wards the  Church  of  Underesk,  as 
welt  for  intent  to  have  camped  nigh  the  same,  as  for  placing 
our  ordnance,  and  other  considerations  afore  remembered. 

The  Scots,  I  know  not  whether  more  for  fear  of  our  depart- 
ing or  hope  of  our  spoiling,  were  out  of  their  camp  ;  coming 
towards  us,  passed  the  river,  gathered  in  array,  and  well  nigh 
at  this  Church  ere  we  were  half  way  to  it. 

They  had  quite  disappointed  our  purpose;  and  this, at  the 
first,  was  so  strange  in  our  eyes,  that  we  could  not  devise 
what  to  make  of  their  meaning:  and  so  much  the  stranger, 
as  it  was  quite  beside  our  expectation  or  doubt,  that  they 
would  ever  forsake  their  strength  [strong posUton],  to  meet  us 

*  This  day  was  long  after knovm  in  Scotl^ind  as  "Black  Saturday"  : 
and  the  battle  ttien  fought,  was  the  last  conflict  between  the  Scotch  and 
the  Kiigltsh,  a&  s«[)ai'aie  tiatio**^.     &•  A. 
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in  field.  But  we,  after,  understood  that  they  did  not  only 
thus  purpose  to  do  :  but  also  to  have  assailed  us  in  our  camp, 
as  we  lay,  if  he  had  not  been  stirring  the  timelier. 

And  to  ihe  intent,  at  this  time,  that  as  well  none  of  their 
soldiers  should  lurk  behind  them  in  their  camps,  as  also  that 
none  of  their  captains  should  be  able  to  flee  from  their  enter- 
prise ;  they  had  first  caused  all  their  tents  to  be  let  flat  down 
to  the  ground  ere  they  came  out;  and  they  that  had  horses 
(as  Well  nobks  as  others,  a  few  expected),  that  were  not  horse- 
men, appointed  to  leave  their  horse's  behind  them,  and  march 
on  with  their  soldiers  afoot. 

We  came  on  speedily  a  both  sides;  neither,  as  yet,  one 
whit  ware  [aware]  of  [the]  other's  intent:  but  the  Scots  in- 
deed at  a  rounder  pace. 

Between  the  two  hillocks  betwixt  us  and  the  Church,  they 
mustered  somewhat  brim  [exposed]  in  our  eyes:  at  whom,  as 
they  stayed  there  awhile,  our  galley  shot  off,  and  slew  the 
Master  of  Greym  [Grahatti]  with  a  five  and  twenty  near  by 
him  :  and  therewith  so  scared  the  four  thousand  Irish  archers 
brought  by  the  Earl  of  Arqylb;  that  where,  as  it  was  said, 
they  should  have  been  a  wing  to  the  Foreward,  they  could 
never  after  be  made  to  come  forward. 

Hereupon,  did  their  army  hastily  remove ;  and  from  thence, 
declining  southward,  took  their  direct  way  towards  Faujcside 
Bray. 

Of  this,  Sir  Ralph  Vane,  Lieutenant  of  all  our  Horsemen, 
(as  I  think,  he,  first  of  all  men,  did  note  it)  quickly  advertised 
my  Lord ;  whose  Grace  thereby  did  readily  conceive  much 
of  their  meaning  :  which  was  to  win  of  us  the  hill,  and  thereby 
the  wind,  and  sun  (if  it  had  shined,  as  it  dtd  not ;  for  the 
weather  was  cloudy  and  lowering) ;  the  gain  of  which  three 
things,  whither  [whichever]  party,  in  fight  of  battle,  can  hap 
to  obtain,  hath  bis  force  doubled  against  his  enemy. 

In  all  this  enterprise,  they  used,  for  haste,  so  little  the  help 
of  horses,  that  they  plucked  forth  their  ordnance  by  draught 
of  men  ;  which  at  this  time  began  freely  to  shoot  off  towards 
us :  whereby  we  were  furthered  warned  that  they  meant  more 
than  a  skirmish. 

Herewith  began  every  man  to  be  smitten  with  the  care  of 
his  office  and  charge;  and  thereupon  accordingly  toapply  him 
about  it.     Herewith  began  still  riding  to  and  fro.     Herewith 
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a  general  rumour  and  buzzing  among  the  soldiers ;  not  unlike 
the  noise  of  the  sea,  being  heard  afar  off.  And  herewith,  my 
Lord's  Grace  and  the  council,  on  horseback  as  they  were, 
fell  straight  in  consultation  :  the  sharpness  of  whose  circum- 
spect wisdoms,  as  it  quickly  spied  out  the  enemy's  intents, 
so  did  it.  among  other  things,  promptly  provide  therein  to 
prevent  them;  as  needful  it  was,  for  the  time  asked  no  leisure* 

Their  device  was  thus.  That  my  Lord  Grev,  with  his 
band  of  Boulogners,  with  my  Lord  Protector's  band,  and  my 
Lord  Leiutenant's  ;  all  to  the  number  of  an  eighteen  hundred 
men,  on  the  East  half:  and  Sir  Ralph  Vane,  with  Sir 
Thomas  Darcy  Captain  of  the  Pensioners,  and  ray  Lord 
FiTzwALTER  with  fiis  band  of  Demi-lances;  all  to  the 
number  of  a  sixteen  hundred,  to  be  ready  and  even  with  my 
Lord  Marshal,  on  the  West  half :  and  thus,  all  these  together, 
afore  [be/ore],  to  encounter  the  enemy  a  front :  whereby 
either  to  break  their  array,  and  that  way  weaken  their  power  by 
disorder;  or,  at  the  least,  to  stop  them  of  their  gate  [march], 
and  force  them  to  stay,  while  our  Foreward  might  wholly 
have  the  hill's  side,  and  our  Battle  and  Rereward  be  placed 
in  grounds  next  that  in  order,  and  best  for  advantage. 

And  after  this,  then  that  the  same  our  horsemen  should  re- 
tire up  the  hill's  side;  to  come  down,  in  order,  afresh,  and 
infest  them  on  b&th  their  sides;  while  our  Battles  should 
occupy  them  in  fight  a  front. 

The  policy  of  this  device,  for  the  state  of  the  case,  as  it  was, 
to  all  that  knew  of  it,  generally  allowed  to  be  the  best  that 
could  be  :  even  so,  also,  taken  to  be  of  no  small  danger  for 
my  Lord  Marbhal,  Sir  Ralph  Vane,  and  others  the  assailers; 
the  which,  nevertheless,  I  know  not  whether  more  nobly  and 
wisely  devised  of  the  council,  or  more  valiantly  and  willingly 
executed  of  them. 

For  even  there,  with  good  courage  taking  their  leaves  of 
the  council,  my  Lord  Marshal  requiring  only  that  if  it  went 
not  Well  with  him,  my  Lord's  Grace  would  be  good  to  hh  wife 
and  children  ;  he  said.  "  he  would  meet  these  Scots  ! "  And 
so,  with  their  bands,  these  captains  took  their  way  towards 
the  enemy. 

By  this,  were  our  Foreward  and  theirs  with  a  two  flight 
shot  asunder.  The  Scots  hasted  with  so  fast  a  pace,  that  it 
was  thought  of  the  moat  part  of  us,  they  were  rather  liorae- 
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men  than  footmen.     Our   men,   again,  were   led   the  more 
•with  speed. 

The  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  to  our  great  advantage,  then 
plucked  up  the  hiU  certain  pieces;  and,  soon  after,  planted 
two  or  three  cannon  of  them  well  nigh  upon  the  top  there  ; 
whereby,  having  so  much  the  help  of  the  hill,  he  might  shoot 
nighest,  over  our  men's  heads,  at  the  enemy. 

As  my  Lord's  Grace  had  so  circumspectly  taken  order  for 
the  array  and  station  of  the  army,  and  for  the  execution  of  j 
every  man's  office  besides;  even  as  it  is  meetest  that  the 
head  should  be  the  highest,  that  should  well  look  about  for] 
the  safeguard  of  all  the  other  members  and  parts  of  the  body; 
50  did  his  Grace,  first  perfectly  appointed  in  fair  hamesB] 
[armour],  accompanied  with  no  more,  as  I  noted,  than  with] 
Sir  Thomas  Challoner    Knight,  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the 
King's  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  take  his  way  towards  the 
height  of  the  hill,  to  tarry  by  the  ordnance,  where  he  might 
both  best  survey  us  all,  and  succour  with  aid  where  he  saw 
need  ;  and  also,  by  his  presence,  be  a  defence  to  the  thing 
that  stood  weakest  in  place  and  most  in  danger.    The  which 
thereby,  how  much  it  did  steed  anon,  shall  I  show. 

As  his  Grace  was  half  up  tlie  hill,  my  Lord  Lieutenant, 
as  it  chanced,  by  him,  he  was  ware  [aware]  the  enemy  were 
all  at  a  sudden  stay,  and  stood  still  a  good  while.  The  sight 
and  cause  hereof  was  marvellous  to  us  all;  but  understand- 
able of  none. 

My  Lord's  Grace  thought,  as  indeed  it  most  likely  was, 
that  the  men  had  overshot  themselves,  and  would  fain  have 
been  home  again;  and  herewith  said  to  this  effect,  "These 
men  will  surely  come  no  farther.  It  were  best  to  cast 
where  we  should  camp  for,  pain  of  my  life  1  they  will  never 
fight !  " 

It  had  been  hardly,  I  wot  not  how  bad,  hut  I  am  sure  no 
good  device,  for  our  power  to  have  forsaken  their  ground,  to 
assail  them  where  they  stood,  so  far  from  the  hill  that  we 
had  wellnigh  won  so  hardly  and  should  keep  to  so  much 
advantage.  And  in  warfare,  always,  timely  provision  is 
counted  great  policy.  Hereto  his  Grace  was  sure  that  we 
were  able,  better  and  longer  to  keep  our  hill,  than  they  their 
plain. 

As  for  fighting  now,  it  might  be  more  than  likely  to  who- 
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ever  considered  it,  that  their  courage  was  quite  quailed,  and 
therefore  that  they  had  no  will  to  come  any  further;  but 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  whence  they  came.  First, 
because,  at  that  time,  besides  the  full  muster  of  our  footmen 
(of  whom  they  thought,  we  had  none  there  ;  but  all  to  have 
been  either  shipped  or  a  shipping):  then,  they  saw  plain  that 
we  were  sure  to  have  the  gain  of  the  hill ;  and  they,  the 
ground  of  disadvantage,  out  of  their  Hold,  and  put  from 
their  hope. 

And  hereto,  for  that  their  Herald  gave  my  Lord's  Grace  no 
warning,  the  which  by  him,  if  they  had  meant  to  fight  it 
out,  who  would  not  have  presumed  that  (for  the  estimation 
of  their  honour)  they  would  little  stuck  to  have  sent  by  him  ; 
and  he,  again,  and  it  had  been  but  for  his  thousand  crowns, 
would  have  been  right  glad  to  have  brought  ? 

These  be  the  considerations  that^  both  then  and  since,  did 
persuade  me,  my  Lord's  Grace  had  good  cause  to  say,  "  They 
would  not  fight  !  " 

Howbeit  hereunto  if  I  wist  and  disclosed  but  half  as  much 
now»  as,  ]  am  sure,  of  circumspection,  his  Grace  knew  then; 
I  do  not  doubt  but  I  were  able  sufficiently  to  prove  he  might 
weJi  be  no  less  certain  of  that  he  had  said,  than  any  man, 
might  be  of  an  undone  deed.  The  which,  nevertheless,  how 
true  it  was,  the  proof  of  the  matter  soon  after  did  declare; 
whith  was  that  the  Scots  ran  quite  their  way  [away]  and 
would  never  tarry  stroke  with  our  footmen  where  the  fight, 
on  both  sides,  should  have  been  showed. 

Notwithstanding,  by  this  time  considering,  belike,  the  state 
they  stood  in,  that  as  they  had  left  their  strength  too  soon, 
so,  now  lo  be  lit  was]  too  late  to  repent :  upon  a  change  of 
countenance,  they  made  hastily  towards  us  again,  1  know 
not  (to  say  truth)  whether  more  stoutly  of  courage,  or  more 
strongly  of  order ;  methought  then,  I  might  note  both  in  their 
march. 

But  what  after  I  learned,  specially  touching  their  order, 
their  armour,  and  their  manner  of  fight,  as  well  in  going  to 
offend,  as  in  standing  to  defend ;  1  have  thought  necessary 
here  to  utter. 

Hackbutters  have  they  few  or  none  :  and  they  appoint  their 
fight  moit  commonly  always  afoot. 
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tktftbnM 
tanlkr;  Oe  face  tamk,  «d  ■ 
Mr  ibcir  fidtavB  IrUii  fcai£pB  t^ar  rfta  ■  ktk  fea^ 
aMtkrewiftkaBlbdrkftQB^aarbHUcn;  tfce  t  rrf 
of  dK  oOoe  aont  tkdr  p^  faot,  dK  acfacr  ^pMrt  Ae 
CnCBiy  DTBttt  U^h  ;  Uttff  bUOMHA  CfMIE  nBV  fiK  poHfts 
with  tbcm  fanwaxd;  md  Aa^  cad  vitfc  oAo;  ao  i^h  is 
place  aad  HMCviD  mAi;  IfcnM^  tbewbofeWaid  » tkicft, 
that  aa  euu]r  Aall  a  ban  fiaea-pKxce  thraogh  tfacifcaBaf 
SB  anfii7  bei^ciioe,  a*  asjr  rrTTTf**'  the  front  of  tbdr 
pikes. 

Uy    I>on3   ManhaJ,  nohritfaatanding,  wbom  no  daaerr 

detracted  from  doing  h»  enterprue,  w^  the  company  and 
order  afore  appointed,  came  full  in  their  faces  from  the  hill's 
Bide  toward  them. 

j>**  .      Herewith  waxed  H  very  hot,  on  holh  sides,  with 

>«  pitiful  cries,  horrible  roa^r,  and  terrible  tbundering 

of  KUOB  besides.  The  day  darkened  above  head,  with  smoke 
of  shot.  The  sight  and  appearance  of  the  enemy,  even  at 
hand,  before.  The  danger  of  death  on  every  side  else.  The 
bullets,  pellets,  and  arrow*  flying  each  [evtry]  where  sn  thick, 
•Ad  so  uncertainty  lighting,  that  nowhere  was  there  any 
■urety  of  safety.  Every  man  stricken  with  a  dreadful  fear, 
not  so  tnuch,  perchance,  of  death  as  of  hurt ;  which  things, 
though  they  were  but  certain  to  some,  were  yet  doubted  of 
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all.     Assured  cniiclty  at  the  enemy's  hands,  without  hope  of 
mercy.     Death  to  fly,  and  danger  to  fight. 

The  whole  face  of  the  fields  on  both  sides,  upon  this  point 
of  joining,  both  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  so  heavy,  so  deadly, 
lamentable,  outrageous,  terribly  confused,  and  so  quite 
against  the  quiet  nature  of  man  :  as  if,  to  our  nobility,  the 
regard  of  their  honour  and  fame ;  to  the  knights  and  captains, 
the  estimation  of  their  worship  and  honesty ;  and  generally 
to  us  ail,  the  natural  motion  of  bounden  duty,  our  own  safety, 
hope  of  victory,  and  the  favour  of  GOD  that  we  trusted  we 
had  for  the  equity  of  our  quarrel ;  had  not  been  a  more 
vehement  cause  of  courage  that  the  danger  of  death  was 
cause  of  fear,  the  very  horror  of  the  thing  had  been  able  to 
make  any  man  to  forget  both  prowess  and  policy. 

But  my  Lord  Marshal  and  the  others,  with  present  mind 
and  courage,  warily  and  quickly  continued  their  course 
towards  them  :  and  my  Lord^s  Grace  was  then  at  this  post, 
by  the  ordnance  aloft, 

The  enemy  were  in  a  fallow  field,  whereof  the  furrows  lay 
sideling  towards  our  men. 

By  the  side  of  the  same  furrows,  next  us,  and  a  stone's 
cast  from  them,  was  there  a  cross  ditch  or  slough,  which  our 
men  must  needs  pass  to  come  to  them  :  wherein  many,  that 
could  not  leap  over,  stack  fast,  to  no  small  danger  of  them- 
selves^  and  some  disorder  of  their  fellows. 

The  enemy,  perceiving  our  men's  fast  approach,  disposed 
themselves  to  abide  the  brunt ;  and  in  this  order,  stood  still 
to  receive  them. 

The  Earl  of  Angus,  next  ua,  in  their  Foreward,  as  Captain 
of  the  same :  with  an  eight  thousand  men  ;  and  four  or  five 
pieces  of  ordnance  on  his  right  side,  and  a  four  thousand 
horsemen  on  his  left. 

Behind  him,  somewhat  westward,  the  Governor  [with  the 
Battle]  with  a  ten  thousand  Inland  men,  as  they  call  them  ; 
counted  the  choicest  men  of  their  country. 

And  the  Earl  HunTley  in  the  Rereward,  well  nigh  even 
with  the  Battle  on  the  left  side,  with  eight  thousand  men  also. 
The  four  thousand  Irish  archers,  as  awing  to  them  both,  last 
indeed  in  order,  and  first  (as  tliey  said)  that  ran  away. 

The  Battle  and  Rereward  were  warded  also  with  their 
ordnance,  according[ly]. 
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Cfte  jfirs^t  Cable. 

C  C^e  txvo&itxon  of  tl)t  ttmts  of  tIii£C  cable. 

A.  Signifieth  the  place  we  camped  in,  before  the  battle. 

B.  Our  Rereward. 

C.  Our  Battle. 

D.  Our  Foreward. 

E.  The  square  Close- 

F.  The  foot  of  the  hillside. 

Gf.  My  Lord  Protector's  Grace. 

H.  The  Master  of  the  Ordnance* 

I.    Our  Horsemen. 

K.  The  Slough. 

L.  The  lane  and  the  two  turf  walls. 

M.  Thcif  Foreward.  and  horsemen  by  the  same, 

N.  Their  Battle. 

O.  Their  Rereward. 

P.  P.  The  two  hillocks  before  the  church. 

Q,  St.  Michael's  of  Underesk  [InvemA]. 

R.  Muslcelborowe  [Mussdbur^U]. 

S.  Their  horsemen  at  the  end  of  F^uxside  Bray. 

T.  T.  T.  T-  Their  rows  of  Tents. 

V.  The  turf  wall  towards  the  Frith. 

W.  Our  Carriages. 

X.  The  Marsh. 

Y.  Our  Galley. 

Z.  Edinburgh  Castle. 


cijc  jsiffmRcation  of  certain  otljet  noteis. 

'  Si^C^nifieth  a  Footman. 

"  a  Horseman. 

^^  a  Hackbutter  a  foot, 

s  a  Hackbutter  on  horseback. 

Ii>  an  Archer. 

1    a  Footmen  slain, 

a'  a.  Horsemen  slain. 

k  The  fallow  field  whereon  their  army  stood. 
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Edward  Shelley,  Lieutenant  under  my  Lord  Gbet,  of  his 
band  of  BoulognerSf  was  the  first  on  our  side  that  was  over  this 
slough,  ray  Lord  Grey  next ;  and  so  then  after,  two  or  three 
ranks  of  the  fonner  [ieading]  bands.  But  badly,  yet,  could 
they  make  their  race ;  by  reason,  the  furrows  lay  travers  to 
their  course.  That  notwithstanding,  and  though  there  were 
nothing  likely  well  to  be  able  thus  a  front  to  come  within  them 
to  hurt  them,  as  well  because  the  Scottish  men's  pikes  were  as 
long  or  longer  than  their  staves  [spears],  as  aiso  for  that  their 
horses  were  all  naked  without  barbs  [breastpialis]  whereof, 
though  there  were  right  many  among  us,  yet  not  one  put  on  : 
forasmuch  as  at  our  coming  forth  in  the  morning,  we  looked 
for  nothing  less  than  for  battle  that  day  :  yet  did  my  Lord, 
and  Shelley,  with  the  residue,  so  valiantly  and  strongly  give 
the  charge  upon  them,  that,  whether  it  were  by  their  prowess 
or  power,  the  left  side  of  the  enemy  that  his  Lordship  did  set 
upon,  though  their  order  remained  unbroken,  was  yet  com- 
pelled to  swaya  ^ood  way  back  and  give  ground  largely  ;  and 
all  the  residue  of  thera  besides,  to  stand  much  amazed. 

Before  this,  as  our  men  were  well  nigh  at  them,  they  stood 
very  brave  and  braggart,  shake  their  pike-points,  crying, 
"  Come  here,  lounds  [rascals]  I  Come  here,  tykes  [dogs]  I 
Come  here,  heretics  1 "  as  hardly  they  are  fair  mouthed  men. 
Though  they  meant  but  small  humanity;  yet  showed  they 
hereby  much  civility:  both  of  fair  play,  to  warn  ere  they 
struck^  and  of  formal  order,  to  chide  ere  they  fought. 

Our  captains  that  were  behind  (perceiving,  at  eye  [at  a 
glance],  that  both  by  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  by  the 
sturdy  order  of  the  enemy,  and  for  that  their  [own]  fellows 
were  so  nigh  and  straight  before  them  ;  they  Were  not  able,  to 
any  advantage,  to  maintain  this  onset),  did  therefore,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  device  in  that  point  appointed,  turned  themselves, 
and  made  a  soft  [slow]  retire  up  towards  the  hill  again. 

Howbcit,  to  confess  the  truth,  some  of  the  number  (that 
knew  not  the  prepensed  [aforethought]  policy  of  the  council,  in 
this  case)  made,  of  a  sober  advised  retire,  a  hasty  temera- 
rious flight. 

Sound  to  any  man's  ear  as  it  may,  I  shall  never  admit,  for 
any  affection  towards  country  or  kin,  to  be  so  partial  as  will, 
wittingly,  either  bolster  the  falsehood  or  bury  the  truth :  for 
honour,  in  my  opinion,  that  way  gotten,  were  unworthily  won, 
and  a  very  vile  gain.  Howbeit  hereby  I  cannot  count  any  lost, 
where  but  a  few  lewd  soldiers  ran  out  of  array,  without 
standard  or  captain;  upon  no  cause  of  need,  but  a  mere  indis- 
cretion and  madness.  A  madness,  indeed  !  For,  first,  the 
Scots  were  not  able  to  pursue,  because  they  were  footmen  : 
andj  if  they  could,  what  hope  by  flight?  so  far  from  home 
in  their  enemy's  land  !  where  there  was  no  place  of  refuge  ! 

My  Lord  Marshal,  Edward  Shellet,  little  Preston, 
Brampton,  and  Gebningham,  Boulogners;  Ratcliffe,  the 
Lord  Fitzwalter's  brother  ;  Sir  Johk  Clere's  son  and  heir ; 
DiGGESof  Kent;  ElLERKER,  a  Pensioner;  SeGRAVE.  Of  my 
Lord  Protector's  band,  my  Lord  Edward,  his  Grace's  son, 
Captain  of  the  same  band;  Stanley,  Woodhouse,  Coonisbv. 
HoRGiLL,  Morris,  Dennis,  Arthur,  and  Atkinson;  with 
others  in  the  forerank,  not  being  able,  in  this  earnest 
assault,  both  to  tend  [atttnd]  to  their  fight  afore,  and  to  the 
retire  behind  ;  the  Scots,  again  {well  considering  hereby  how 
weak  they  remained)  caught  courage  afresh,  ran  sharply  for- 
ward upon  them,  and,  without  any  mercy,  slew  every  man 
of  our  men  that  abode  furthest  In  press;  a  six  more,  of 
Boulogners  and  others,  than  I  have  here  named ;  in  all,  to 
the  number  of  twenty-six,  and  the  most  part,  gentlemen. 
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^botoing  tbe  coming  into  actap  of  our  (jovscmcn  upon 

ttz  bill  again;  tfjc  placing  of  tt)e  ftjacfebiittccg  a= 

gainst  tijc  encmp;  tiicsbootingof  oiirarcljcts: 

ann  tben  tbe  coming  Dotan  of  our  botHcmcn 

a£tet,  about  tt)c  cbas£-  anD  slaugbtet 

of  tbe  enemp. 

M.  Signify  the  pikes  and  weapons  let  fall  by  the  Scots,  in 
N.  the  place  where  they  stood. 

O.         As  for  the  other  characters,  I  refer  the  Reader  again 
to  the  first  Table  |>.  iif]. 
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Yet  my  Lord  Grev  and  my  Lord  Edward  (as  some  grace 
was)  returned,  but  neither  all  in  safety,  nor  without  evident 
marks  they  had  been  there  :  for  the  one,  with  a  pike  through 
the  mouth,  was  raced  [iorn]  along  from  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
and  thrust  that  way  vciy  dangerously,  more  than  two  inches 
with  the  neck;  and  my  Lord  Edward  had  his  horse  under 
him,  wounded  sore  with  swords,  and  I  think  to  death. 

Like  as  also,  a  little  before  this  onset,  Sir  Thomas  Darcy 
upon  his  approach  to  the  enemy  was  struck  glancing  wise, 
on  the  right  side,  with  a  bullet  of  one  of  their  field  pieces ; 
and  thereby  his  body  bruised  with  the  bowing  in  of  his 
harness,  his  sword  hilts  broken,  aed  the  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand  beaten  flat:  even  so,  upon  the  parting  of  this  fray,  was 
Sir  ARTHtJR  Darcy  flashed  at  with  swords,  and  bo  hurt  upon 
the  wedding  finger  of  his  right  hand  also,  as  it  wa&  counted 
for  the  first  part  of  medicine  to  have  it  quite  cut  away. 

About  the  same  time,  certain  of  the  Scots  ran  out  hastily 
to  the  King's  Majesty's  Standard  of  the  Horsemen,  the 
which  Sir  Andrew  Flammack  bare  ;  and  laying  fast  hold  of 
upon  the  stafif  thereof,  cried,  "A  King!  A  King  I "  that  if 
both  his  strength,  his  heart,  and  his  horse  had  not  been 
good;  and  hereto,  somewhat  aided,  at  this  pinch,  by  Sir 
Ralph  Coppinger  a  Pensioner,  both  he  had  been  slain,  and 
the  standard  lost ;  which  the  Scots,  nevertheless,  held  so 
fast  that  they  brake  and  bare  away  the  nether  [tower]  end  of 
the  staff  to  the  burrell  [ring]  and  intended  so  much  to  the 
gain  of  the  standard,  that  Sir  Andrbw,  as  hap  was,  'scaped 
home  all  safe,  and  else  without  hurt. 

At  this  business,  also,  was  my  Lord  Fitzwaltbr,  Captain  of 
a  number  of  Demi-lances,  unhorsed  ;  but  soon  mounted  again, 
escaped,  yet  in  great  danger,  and  his  horse  all  [that]  he  wan. 

Hereat  further,  were  Cavarley,  the  Standard  Bearer  of  the 
Men  of  Arms,  and  Clement  Paston  a  Pensioner,  each  of 
them  thrust  into  the  legs  with  pikes;  and  Don  Philip,  a 
Spaniard,  in  the  knee  :  divers  others  maimed  and  hurt ;  and 
many  horses  sore  wounded  beside. 

C  By  this  time,  had  our  Foreward,  accordingly,  gotten  the 
full  vantage  of  the  hill's  side  ;  and,  in  respect  of  their  march, 
stood  sideling  towards  the  enemy:  who,  nevertheless  were 
not  able,  in  all  parts,  to  stand  full  square  in  array  by  reason 
that  at  the  west  end  of  themj  upon  their  right  hand  and 
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towards  the  enemy,  there  was  a  square  plot  enclosed  with  turf, 
as  their  manner  of  fencing  [7»akmg  with  walls]  in  those  parts 
is ;  one  corner  whereof  did  let  the  square  of  the  same  array. 
Our  Battle,  in  good  order,  next  them,  but  so  as  in  continu- 
ance of  array:  the  former  part  thereof  stood  upon  the  hill's 
side,  the  tail  upon  the  plain.  And  the  Rereward  wholly  upon 
the  plain. 

So  that  by  the  placing  and  countenance  of  our  army  in 
this  wise,  we  showed  ourselves,  in  a  manner,  to  compass  them 
in,  that  they  should,  in  no  way  'scape  us:  the  which,  by  our 
power  and  number,  we  were  as  well  able  to  do,  as  a  spinner's 
web  to  catch  a  swarm  of  beeSr  Howbeit,  for  heart  and  courage, 
we  meant  to  meet  with  them,  had  they  been  as  many  more. 

Those  indiscreet  gadlings  that  so  fondly  brake  array  from 
the  horsemen  in  the  retire,  as  I  said,  ran  so  hastily  through 
the  orders  and  ranks  of  our  Foreward,  as  it  stood,  that  it  did 
both  disorder  many,  feared  many,  and  was  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  enemy. 

My  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  had  the  guiding  of  the  Foreward, 
right  valiantly  had  conducted  them  to  their  standing:  and 
there  did  very  nobly  encourage  and  comfort  them  ;  bidding 
them,  "  Pluck  up  their  hearts  1  and  show  themselves  men !  for 
there  was  no  cause  of  fear.  As  for  victory,  it  was  in  their 
own  hands,  if  they  did  abide  by  it !  and  he  himself,  even 
there,  would  live  and  die  among  them  !  " 

And  surely,  as  his  Worthiness  always  right  well  dcserveth, 
so  was  his  Honour,  at  that  time,  worthily  furnished  with 
worthy  captains. 

First,  Sir  John   Luttbrell,  who  had  the  leading  of  a 
three  hundred  of  hia  Lordship's  men,  that  were  the  foremost 
of  this  Foreward ;  all  with  harness  and  weapon  :  and,  in  all 
points  else,  so  well  trimmed  for  war  that,  like  as,  at  that 
time,  I  could  well  note  my  Lord's  great  cost  and  honour,  for 
their  choice  and  perfect  appointment  and  furniture  ;  so  did  I 
then  also  consider  Sir  John  Luttrell's  prowess  and  wisdom 
for  their  valiant  conduction,  and  exact  observance  imouimdii 
of  order.     Whom  (knowing,  as  I  know)  for  his  wit,  ™"„^i 
manhood,  good  qualities,  and  aptness  to  all  gentle  [^*^{[if  ^' 
feats  besides;  I  have  good  cause  to  count  both  a  hisbonko/ 
good    Captain  a  warfare    in   fields  and  a   worthy  d^^j^" 
Courtier  in  peace  at  home. 
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Then  in  the  same  Foreward,  Sir  Morice  Dennis,  another 
Captain,  who  wisely  first  exhorting  his  men  "to  play  the 
men,  showing  thereby  the  assurance  of  victory,"  and  then  to 
the  intent  they  should  be  sure  he  would  never  shrink  from 
them,  he  did  with  no  less  worship  than  vatiance,  in  the 
hottest  of  this  business,  alighted  among  them,  and  put  his 
horse  from  him. 

But  if  I  should  (as  cause.  I  confess,  there  was  enough) 
make  here  any  stay  in  his  commendation  therefore,  or  of  tho^J 
forward   courage  of  Sir  Qeohge    Haward,   who    bear   thc^B 
King's  Majesty's  Standard  in  the  Battle;  or  of  the  circum- 
spect diligence  of  Sir  William  Pickering  and  Str  Richard 
WiHOPiELD,  Sergeants  of  the  Band  to  the  Foreward;  or  of 
the  prompt  forwardness  of  Sir  Charles  Brandon,  another 
captain    there  ;  or  of  the   painful    industry  of    Sir  James 
WiLFuKD,  Provost   Marshal,  who  placed  himself  with  the 
foremost  of  this  Foreward  ;  or  of  the  good  order  in  march  of  j__ 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and  William  Dennis  Esquire,  fl|l 
both  captains;  or  of  the  present  heart  of  Johk  Challoner,       ' 
a  captain    aUo  in  the  battle  ;  or  of  the   honest  respect    of 
Edward  CHAMBERLAiN.Gentleman  Harbinger  [Quarter master] 
of  the  Army,  who  willingly  as  then,  came  in  order  with  the 
same  Foreward;  or  of  right  many  others  in  both  these  Battles 
(for  I  was  not  nigh  the   Rereward)  whose  behaviour  and 
worthiness  were,  at  that  time,  notable  in  mine  eye  (although 
I  neither  knew  then  all  of  them  I    saw;    nor  could  since 
remember  of  them  I  knew)  I  might  well  be  in  doubt  it  should 
be  too  much  an  intrication  to  the  matter,  too  great  a  tedious- 
ness  to  the  reader.     And  therefore  to  say  on. 

The  Scots  were  somewhat  disordered  with  their  commg 
out  about  the  slaughter  of  our  men  ;  the  which  they  did  so 
earnestly  then  intend,  they  took  not  one  to  mercy.  But 
more  they  were  amazed  at  this  adventurous  and  hardy  onset. 
My  Lord's  Grace  having  before  this,  for  causes  aforesaid, 
placed  himself  on  this  Fauxside  Bray,  and  thereby  quickly 
perceiving  the  great  disorder  of  these  straggling  horsemen, 
hemmed  them  in  from  further  straying;  whom  Sir  Ralph 
Vane,  with  great  dexterity,  brought  in  good  order  and  array 
again. 

And  therewith,  the  rest  of  our  strengths,  by  the  policy  of  j 
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my  Lord's  Grace,  and  the  diligence  of  every  captain  and 
ofBcer  beside,  were  so  opportunely  and  aptly  applied,  in  their 
feat,  that  where  this  repulse  by  the  enemy  and  retire  nf  us 
were  doubted  by  many,  to  turn  to  the  danger  of  our  loss : 
the  same  was  wrought  and  advanced,  according  as  it  was 
devised,  to  our  certainty  of  gain  and  victory. 

For,  first,  at  this  slough,  where  most  of  our  horsemen  had 
stood,  Sir  Peter  Mewtvs,  Captain  of  all  the  Hackbutters 
afoot,  did  very  valiantly  conduct,  and  place  agood  number  of 
his  men,  in  a  manner,  hard  at  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
Whereunto,  Sir  Peter  Gamboa,  a  Spaniard,  Captain  of  a 
two  hundred  Hackbutters  on  horseback,  did  readily  bring  his 
men  also  :  who,  with  the  hot  continuance  of  their  shot,  on 
both  parties,  did  so  stoutly  stay  the  enemy,  that  they  could 
not  well  come  further  forward. 

Then  our  archers  that  marched  in  array,  on  the  right  hand 
of  our  footmen,  and  next  to  the  enemy,  pricked  them  sharply 
with  arrowst  as  they  stood. 

Therewith,  the  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  to  their  great 
annoyance,  did  gall  with  hail  shot  and  other  [shot]  out  of  the 
great  ordnance  directly  from  the  hill  top ;  and  certain  other 
gunners,  a  flank,  from  our  Rereward.  Most  of  our  artillery 
and  missive  engines  then  wholly  thus  at  once,  with  great 
puissance  and  veheraency,  occupied  about  them. 

Herewith,  ihe  full  sight  of  our  footmen,  all  shadowed  from 
them  before,  by  Our  horsemen  and  the  dust  raised;  whom 
then  they  were  ware  [aware] ,  in  such  order,  to  be  so  near  upon 
them.  And  to  this  the  perfect  array  of  our  horsemen  again 
coming  courageously  to  set  on  them  afresh.  Miserable  men  ! 
perceiving  themselves,  then  all  too  late,  how  much  too  much 
they  were  misinformed,  began  suddenly  to  shrink.  Their 
Governor,  that  brought  them  first  to  the  bargain,  like  a 
doughty  Captain,  took  hastily  his  horse  that  he  might  run 
foremost  away.  Indeed,  it  stood  somewhat  with  reason  that 
he  should  make  first  homeward  that  first  made  outward  ;  but, 
as  some  of  them  said,  scant  [scarcety]  with  honour,  and  with 
shame  enough.  The  Earl  of  Angus  and  other  chief  captains 
did  quickly  follow,  as  their  Governor  led  j  and  with  the  fore- 
most, their  Irishmen. 

Therewith  then  turned  all  the  whole  rout,  kest  [cast]  down 
their  weapons,  ran  out  of  their  Wards,  off  with  their  jacks 
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4Md  m^  mil  t^mt  cTcr  tbcy  a^^t,  betook  tbeiii  to  the  race 
Am  thdr  GovanorbceaR. 

Ov  BCB  kl4  iiMiDd  tkcflft  M  tW  fint  (as  what  could 
esczpe  ao  inaay  tlioiBaad  cya?),  aad  shupljr  and  quickly, 
with  Ui  tduttnal  OBtay,  "  They  It  I  Tbey  Ay ! "  pursued 
after  ia  cfaoe  amain  :  uhI  tbento  k>  cigciiy  and  with  such 
ji  I  IF  p.  p»^  that  they  ofcftoofc  nasy,  aad  ipucd  iadced  but 
§emi  askm^tbea  hardly  haiwc  hecB  both  fclly  and  peril 
la  kn«  vbowed  amy  pity. 

Bat  when  tbry  were  coce  tBioed :  it  was  a  wonder  to  see 
hew  floon,  and  in  bow  randiy  aorts  th^  werv  sottered.  The 
place  they  stood  on  like  a  wood  of  staves  j^An]  strewed  on 
the  erooDd  as  niifaei  in  a.  diamber;  imfaaa^le  they  lay  so 
thick,  (or  either  bone  or  man. 

Here,  at  the  6rst,  they  let  ^  all  their  pikes  after 
that,  eveiywhcre*  they  scattered  swofds,  bocUcrs,  daggers, 
jacks,  and  all  things  else  that  either  was  of  any  weight,  or 
migfat  be  any  let  to  their  course,  ^\'hich  couise  among 
them,  they  made  specially  three  ways.  Some  along  the< 
sands  by  the  Frith,  towards  Leitb-  Some  stnught  towaida' 
Edinburgh,  whereof  pan  went  throngfa  the  park  there:  in 
the  wails  whereof,  tboagh  they  be  rouod  about  of  dint  stone; 
)'et  were  there  many  boles  already  made.  And  part  of  them 
by  the  bighway  that  leads  along  by  Holy  Rood  Abbey.  And 
the  residue,  and,  as  we  noted  then,  the  most  of  them  towards 
Dalkeith  :  which  way,  by  means  of  the  manb.  our  horsemen 
were  worst  able  to  follow. 

Sundry  shifts,  some  shrewd,  some  sorry,  made  they  in  their 
running.  Divers  of  them  in  their  courses,  as  chey  were  ware 
[itwart]  they  were  pursued  but  of  one,  woald  suddenty  back, 
and  lash  at  the  legs  of  the  horse  or  foin  [thnet]  him  in 
the  belly.  And  sometime  did  they  reach  at  the  rider  also: 
whereby  Clement  PaStOn  in  the  arm,  and  divers  others 
otherwise,  were  hurt  in  this  chase. 

Some  other  lay  flat  in  a  furrow,  as  though  they  were  dead, 
and  thereby  were  pas&ed  by  of  our  men  untouched ;  as  I  heard 
H«y,  the  Earl  of  Akqds  confessed  be  couched  till  his  horse 
happed  to  be  brought  him.  Other  some,  to  stay  in  the  river, 
cowering  down  his  body,  his  head  under  the  root  of  a  willow 
tree,  with  scant  his  nose  above  watw  for  breath.  A  shift, 
but  no  succour,  it  was  to  many  that  bad  their  skulls  [heltntts] 
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on,  at  the  stroke  of  the  follower,  to  shrink  their  heads  into 
their  shoulders,  like  a  tortoise  into  its  shell.  Others,  again, 
for  their  more  lightness,  cast  away  shoes  and  doublets ;  and 
ran  in  their  shirts.  And  some  were  also  seen  in  this  race,  to  fall 
flat  down  all  breathless,  and  to  have  run  themselves  to  death. 

Before  this,  at  the  time  of  our  onset,  came  there  eastward, 
a  five  hundred  of  their  horsemen,  up  along  this  Fauxside 
Bray,  straight  upon  our  ordnance  and  carriage.  My  Lord's 
Grace,  as  I  said,  most  specially  for  the  doubt  of  the  same, 
placing  himself  thereby,  caused  a  piece  or  two  to  be  turned 
towards  them ;  with  a  few  shots  whereof,  they  were  soon 
turned  also,  and  Hed  to  Dalkeith.  But  had  they  kept  on, 
they  were  provided  for  accordingly.  For  one  parson  Keblb, 
a  Chaplain  of  his  Grace's,  and  two  or  three  others,  by  and  by 
discoverd  four  or  five  of  the  carts  of  munition,  and  therewith 
bestowed  pikes,  bills,  bows  and  arrows  to  as  many  as  came. 
So  that  of  carters  and  others  there  were  soon  weaponed,  there, 
about  a  thousand  men  ;  whom  parson  Keblb  and  the  others 
did  very  handsomely  dispose  in  array,  and  made  a  pretty 
muster. 

To  return  now.  Soon  after  this  notable  strewing  of  their 
footmen's  weapons,  began  a  pitiful  sight  of  the  dead  corpses 
lying  dispersed  abroad.  Some,  with  their  legs  ofi  j  some  but 
bought  [hamstrung]  and  left  lying  half  dead:  others,  with  the 
arms  cut  off;  divers,  their  necks  half  asunder;  many,  their 
heads  cloven;  of  sundry,  the  brains  pasht  [smashed]  out; 
some  others  again,  their  heads  quite  o£f:  with  a  thousand 
other  kinds  of  killing. 

After  that,  and  further  in  the  chase,  all,  for  the  most  part, 
killed  either  in  the  head  or  in  the  neck ;  for  our  horsemen 
could  not  well  reach  them  lower  with  their  swords. 

And  thus,  with  blood  and  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  this 
chase  was  continued  five  miles  in  length  westward,  from  the 
place  of  their  standing,  which  was  in  the  fallow  fields  of 
Underesk  [Inveresk],  unto  Edinburgh  Park,  and  well  nigh  to 
the  gates  of  the  town  itself,  and  unto  Leith  ;  and  in  breadth, 
nigh  three  miles,  from  the  Frith  sands,  towards  Dalkeith 
southward.  In  all  which  space,  the  dead  bodies  lay  as  thick 
as  a  man  may  note  cattle  grazing  in  a  full  replenished 
pasture.  The  river  ran  all  red  with  blood  :  so  that  in  the 
same  chase  were  counted,  as  well  by  some  of  our  men  that 
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somewhat  diligently  did  mark  it,  as  by  some  of  them  taken 
prisoners,  that  very  much  did  lament  it,  to  have  been  slain 
above  thirteen  thousand.  In  all  tliis  compass  of  ground, 
what  with  weapons,  arms,  hands,  legs,  heads,  blood,  and 
dead  bodies,  their  flight  might  have  easily  been  tracked  to 
every  [eachi  of  their  three  refuges. 

And  for  the  smallness  of  our  number,  and  the  shortness  of 
the  time,  which  was  scant  five  hours,  from  one  till  well  nigh 
six,  the  mortality  was  go  great,  as  it  was  thoufjht  the  like 
aforetime  had  not  been  seen.  Indeed*  it  was  the  better 
maintained  with  their  own  swords  that  lay  each  where 
[everywhere]  scattered  by  the  way  ;  whereof  our  men,  as  they 
brake  one,  still  took  up  another.  There  was  store  enough  ; 
and  they  laid  it  on  so  freely,  that  right  many  amon^  them,  at 
this  business,  brake  three  or  four  ere  they  returned  homeward 
to  the  army. 

I  may  well,  perchance,  confess  that  herein  we  used  soma 
sharpness,  although  not  as  much  a.s  we  might  have,  and  little 
courtesy  :  and  yet  I  can  safety  avow,  all  was  done  by  us  as 
rather  by  sundry  respects  driven  and  compelled,  than  either 
of  cruelty  or  of  delight  in  slaughter.  And  like,  some  way, 
to  the  diligent  master  that  sharply  sometimes,  when  warning 
will  not  serve,  doth  beat  his  scholar :  not  hardly  [probably]  for 
hate  of  the  child  or  his  own  delight  in  beating,  but  for  love, 
he  would  have  him  amend  his  faults  or  negligence ;  and  beats 
him  once  surely,  because  he  would  need  to  beat  him  DO 
more. 

One  cause  of  the  correction  we  used,  I  may  well  count  to 
be,  the  tyrannous  Vow  that  they  made,  which  we  certainly 
heard  of,  that  whensoever  they  fought  and  overcame,  they 
would  slay  so  many  and  spare  so  few :  a  sure  proof  whereof 
they  plainly  had  showed  at  our  onset  before,  where  they 
killed  all,  and  saved  not  a  man. 

Another  respect  was  to  revenge  their  great  and  cruel 
tyranny  at  Panyar  Hough  [?  Penial  Heugh],  a&  i  have  said 
before,  where  they  slew  the  Lord  Evers,  whom  otherwise 
they  might  have  taken  prisoner  and  saved ;  and  cruelly  killed 
as  many  else  of  our  men  as  came  into  their  hands. 

We  were  forced  yet  hereto,  by  a.  further  and  very  earnest 
regard,  which  was  the  doubt  of  the  assembling  of  their  army 
again;  whereof  a  cantel  [/Tuctiott],  for  the  number,  had  been 
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able  to  compare  with  our  whole  host,  when  it  was  at  the 
greatest:  and  so>  perchance,  we  should  have  been  driven, 
with  double  labour,  to  beat  them  again,  and  make  two  works 
out  of  one;  whereas  we  well  remembered  that  "  a  thing  once 
well  done,  is  twice  done." 

To  these,  another,  and  not  the  meanest  matter,  TimuiMor 
was  that  their  armour  among  them  so  little  differed,  ^l^iniji^' 
and   their    apparel    was  sO    base    and    beggarly;  iB^ifimtiMi of 
wherein  the  Lurdein  was,  in  a  manner,   all  one  da-  bi" 
with  the  Lord;  and  the  Lound  with  the  La[i]rde:  t^ZuA 
all  clad  alike  in  jacks  covered  with  white  leather;  J'^^,|Ji'^[|, 
doublets  of  the  same  or  of  fustian;  and   i"**^*  ^''Loundisn 
commonly  all  white  hosen.     Not  one  1  with  either  namelrf 
chain,  brooch,  ring,  or  garment  of  silk  that  I  could  vft"k^;"d> 
see;  unless  chains  of  latien  [pewter]  drawn  four '!''=■ 
or  five  times  along  the  thighs  of  their  hosen,  and  doublet 
sleeves   for  cutting:  and    of  that    sort  I  saw    many.     This 
vileness  of  port  [dress]  was  the  cause  that  so  many  of  their 
great  men  and  gentlemen  were  killed;  and  so  few  saved. 
The  outward  show,  the  semblance  and  sign  whereby  a  stranger 
might  discern  a  villain  from  a  gentleman,  was  not  to  be  seen 
among   them.      As  for   words  and  goodly  proffer  of  great 
ransoms,  they  were  as  common  and  rife  in  the  mouths  of  the 
one  as  the  other :  and  therefore  it  came  to  pass  that  after,  in 
the  examination  and  counting  of  the  prisoners,  we  found  we 
had  taken  above  twenty  of  their  villains  to  one    of  their 
gentlemen  :  whom  no  man  need  to  doubt  we  had  rather  have 
spared  than  the  villains,  if  wecould  haveknown  any  difference 
between  them  in  the  taking. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  our  just  causes  and 
quarrels  to  kill  them,  we  showed  mere  grace,  and  took  more 
to  mercy,  than  the  case  on  our  side,  for  the  causes  aforesaid, 
did  well  deserve  or  require, 

For,  beside  the  Earl  Huntley  who  was  appointed  in  good 
harness  (likest  a  gentleman  of  any  of  them  that  I  could  hear 
of  or  see}  who  could  not  then  escape  because  he  lacked  his 
borse ;  and  therefore  happed  to  be  taken  by  Sir  Ralph  Vake  ; 
and  beside  the  Lord  of  Yester:  Hobby  Hambleton  [Hamil- 
TON},  Captain  of  Dunbar  ;  the  Master  of  Sampoole  [Sempie] : 
the  Laird  of  Wimmes,  taken  by  John  Bren  ;  a  brother  of 
the  Earl  of  CASsiLfiJs ;  besides  one   Moutrell.   taken  by 
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*ciitTrf°ttie  Cornelius,  Comptroller  of  the  Ordnance  of  thia| 
^jrfAwvtB  army;  and  one  of  the  Camals  [?  Campbells],  an 
j^o«^p«  j^.^j^  gentleman,  taken  by  Edwakd  Chamberlain  ; 
^c!^»Ei.Li  ^""^  besides  many  other  Scotti&h  gentlemen  more, 
rfArara'.^'  whose  Damcs  and  takers  I  remember  not  well,  the 
novoLAi,  utd  prisoners  accounted  by  the  Marshal's  book,  were 
Huji-nav'iii  numbered  to  above  hfteen  hundred. 
ooBDOB,  Touching  the  slaughter,  sure[ly]  we  killed  noth- 

hi^?maiu  '"£  ^"^  many  as,  if  we  ha.d  minded  cruelty  so  much, 
nJ|«L  bui       for  the  time  and  opportunity  right  well  we  might. 
g»^"         For  my  Lord's  Grace,  of  his  wonted  mercy,  much! 
l^/gw     nioved  with  the  pity  of  this  sight,  and  rather  glad  • 
S^ij!"      °^  victory  than  desirous  of  cruelty,  soon  after  (by 
freeiyiiobe      gucss)   fivc  o'clock,   Stayed   his   Standard  of  his  1 
wiihoi««SI!J!i^  Horsemen,    at  the  furthest    part  of  their   camp 
orioii.  westward;  and  caused  the  trumpetsto  blowa  retreat. 

Whereat  also.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Treasurer  (whose  great 
diligence  at  that  time,  and  ready  forwardness  in  the  chicfest 
of  the  fray  before,  did  worthily  merit  no  small  commendation) 
caused  all  the  Footmen  to  stay,  and  then,  with  much  travail 
and  great  pains,  made  them  to  be  brought  into  some  ordel 
again.  It  was  a  thing  not  yet  easily  to  be  done,  by  reason 
they  all,  as  then,  somewhat  busily  applied  their  market,  the 
spoil  of  this  Scottish  camp:  wherein  were  found  good  pro- 
vision of  white  bread,  ale,  oaten  cakes,  mutton,  butter  in  pots, 
cheese  ;  and,  in  divers  tents,  good  wine  also.  Good  store,  t.&] 
say  truth,  of  good  victail,  for  the  manner  of  their  country. 

And  in  some  tents  among  them,  as  I  heard  say,  were  also 
found  a  dish  or  two.  two  or  three  goblets,  or  three  or  four 
chalices  of  silver  plate  t  which  the  finders  (I  know  not  with 
what  reverence,  but  hardly  with  some  devotion)  plucked  out 
of  the  cold  clouts  and  thrust  into  their  warm  bosoms. 

Here  now,  to  say  somewhat  of  the  manner  of  their  camp. 
As  they  had  no  pavilions  or  round  houses  of  a  commendable 
compass:  so  were  there  few  other  tents  with  posts,  as  the 
used  manner  of  making  is  ;  and  of  these  few  also,  none  of 
above  twenty  foot  in  length,  but  most  far  under.  For  the 
most  part,  they  were  all  sumptuously  beset,  after  their  fashion, 
with  fleur  de  lys,  for  the  love  of  France,  some  of  blue  buck- 
ram, some  of  black,  and  some  of  some  other  colours. 

These  white  ridges,  as  I  called  them,  that,  as  we  stood  on 
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Fauxude  Bray,  did  make  so  great  a  muster  towards  us,  which 
I  did  take  then  to  be  a  number  of  tents  :  when  we  came,  we 

Iiund  them  to  be  a  linen  drapery,  of  the  coarser  camerick 
'cambric]  indeed,  for  it  was  all  of  canvas  sheetB. 

They  were  the  tenticles  or  rather  cabins  and  couches  of 
their  soldiers :  which  (much  after  the  common  building 
of  their  country  besides)  they  had  framed  of  four  sticks,  about 
an  ell  long  a  piece  :  whereof  two  fastened  together  at  one  end 
aloft,  and  the  two  ends  beneath  stuck  in  the  ground  an  ell 
asunder,  standing  in  fashion  like  the  bow  oF  a  sow's  yoke. 
Over  two  such  bows,  one,  as  it  were,  at  their  head,  the  other 
At  their  feet,  they  stretched  a  sheet  down  on  both  sides 
hereby  their  cabins  became  roofed  like  a  ridge,  but  scant 
shut  at  both  ends;  and  not  very  close  beneath,  on  the  sides, 
unless  their  sticks  were  the  shorter,  or  their  wives  the  more 
liberal  to  lend  th«m  larger  napery,  Howbeit  within  they 
had  lined  them,  and  stuffed  them  so  thick  with  straw,  that  as 
the  weather  was  not  very  cold,  when  they  were  once  couched, 
they  were  as  warm  as  [if]  they  had  been  wrapped  in  horsedung. 

The  plot  of  their  camp  was  called  Edminston  Edge,  nigh 
Gilberton  [?  GitmertoK.],  a  place  of  the  Lord  of  Brunston[e]s, 
half  a  mile  beyond  M  usselburgh,  and  a  three  mile  on  this  side 
Edinburgh;  and  occupied  in  largeness,  with  divers  tents  and 
tenticles  in  sundry  parts  out  of  square,  about  a  mile's  com- 
pass, Wherein.asourmen.upon  thesound  of  retreat,  at  their 
retire,  were  somewhat  assembled;  we  all,  with  a  loud  and 
entire  outcry  and  hallowing  [Ao//oamf],  in  sign  of  gladness  and 
victory,  made  a  universal  noise  and  shout :  whereof  the 
shrillness,  as  we  heard  after,  was  heard  unto  Edinburgh. 

It  was  a  wonder  to  see,  but  that  as  they  say  "  many  hands 
make  light  work  "  how  soon  the  dead  bodies  were  stripped, 
even  from  as  far  as  the  chase  went,  unto  the  place  of  our  onset, 
whereby  the  personages  of  the  enemies  might,  by  the  way, 
easily  be  viewed  and  considered :  which  for  their  tallness 
of  stature,  cleanness  of  skin,  bigness  of  bone,  with  due  pro- 
portion in  all  parts,  I,  for  my  part  advisedly  noted,  to  be 
such  as  but  that  I  well  saw  that  it  was  so,  I  would  not  have 
believed,  sure  [ly],  so  many  of  that  sort  to  have  been  in  all  their 
country. 

Among  them,  lay  there  many  priests  and  "  KirkmcTi," 
«s  they  call  them;  of  whom  it  was  bruited  among  us,  that 
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there  was  a  whole  band  of  a  three  or  four  thousand :  bt 
we  were  afterwards  informed  that  it  was  not  altogether  so. 

At  the  place  of  the  charge  given  by  us,  at  the  first,  we  there 
found  our  horses  slain  all  gored  and  hewn^  and  our  men  so 
ruefully  gashed  and  mangled,  in  the  head  especially,  as  not  one 
could,  by  the  face,  be  known  who  he  was, 

Little  Preston  was  found  there  with  both  his  hands  cut 
off  by  the  wreasts  [wrists] ;  and  known  to  he  him,  for  that  it 
was  known  he  bad  on  each  arm  a  bracelet  of  gold  ;  for  the 
which  they  so  chopped  him. 

Edward  Shelley,  alas,  that  worthy  gentleman  and  valiant 
Captain!  lay  all  pitifully  disfigured  and  mangled  among 
them  ;  and  nothing  discernable  but  by  his  beard.  Of  whom, 
besides  the  properties  of  his  person,  for  his  wit,  his  good 
qualities,  his  activities  in  feats  of  war,  and  his  perfect  honesty, 
for  the  which  he  was,  by  all  men  of  all  estates,  so  much 
esteemed  and  so  well  beloved  :  and  hereto,  for  that  he  was  my 
so  near  friend,  I  had  cause  enough  here,  without  parsimony 
to  praise  bis  life  and  lament  his  death,  were  it  not  that  the 
same  should  be  too  great  a  dig'ression,  and  too  much  inter- 
ruption of  the  matter.  ^M 

But  touching  the  manner  of  hia  death,  I  think  his  merit^" 
too  much,  to  let  pass  in  silence :  who  not  inferior,  in 
fortitude  of  mind,  either  unto  the  Roman  Curtius*  or  the 
two  Decii:  he,  being  in  this  business,  foremost  of  all  our 
men  against  the  enemy;  considering  with  himself,  that  as 
his  hardy  charge  upon  them,  was  sure  to  be  their  terror,  and 
very  likely  to  turn  to  the  breach  of  their  order;  and  herewith 
also  that  the  same  should  be  great  courage  to  his  followers 
that  came  to  give  the  charge  with  him ;  and  pondering  again 
that  his  turning  back  at  this  point,  should  Cause  the  contrary, 

*  As  there  fell  suddenly  in  Komc,  a  great  dungeon,  and  swallowing  of 
ground,  CURl'lUS,  a  Rgmaji  GenCicnlan,  tor  ihe  pleasing  of  the  gods,  and 
thai  the  same  inight  cease,  tnounted  on  his  horse  and  leapt  down  into  the 
same,  which  then  after  closed  up  again.    Valerius  Maximus,/i.  vi.  fa.  vi 

DeceUs  Mus  and  PUBlIUS  IJECIUS  his  son,  Consuls  of  Rome,  as  they 
should  Tight,  the  father  against  the  Latins,  and  the  son  after  that  against 
the  Samniiesj  and  were  warned,  by  dream,  that  those  armies  should 
have  the  victory,  whose  Captains  were  first  slain  in  lield  :  they  both  ran 
willingly  into  the  liosU  of  their  enemies.  They  were  slain,  aaid  their 
armies  wan  the  field. 

PLUTARCH,  Df  Dec/O  pre poral.  xxxvii.  Et  LiVIUS  dc  /".  Dtcio  It.  & 
■iec,  i. 
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and  be  great  danger  of  our  confusion,  was  content,  in  his 
King's  and  country's  quarrel,  in  hopes  the  rather  to  leave 
victory  unto  his  countrymen,  thus  honourably  to  take  death 
to  himself. 

Whom,  let  no  man  think !  no  foolish  hardness  or  weari- 
ness of  life  drave  unto  so  hard  an  enterprise,  whose  sober 
valiance  of  courage  hath  often  otherwise,  in  the  late  wars 
with  France,  been  sufficiently  approved  before  ;  and  whose 
state  of  living,  I  myself  knew  to  be  such  as  lacked  nothing 
that  might  pertain  to  perfect  worldly  wealth. 

I  trust  it  shall  not  be  taken  that  I  mean,  hereby,  to 
derogate  fame  from  any  of  the  rest  that  died  there,  GOD 
have  their  souls !  who,  I  wot,  bought  the  bargain  as  dear  as 
he;  but  only  to  do  that  in  me  may  He,  to  make  his  name 
famous  who,  among  these,  in  my  opinion,  towards  his 
Prince  and  country,  did  best  deserve. 

Nigh  this  place  of  onset,  where  the  Scots,  at  their  running 
a.way,  had  let  fall  their  weapons,  as  I  said  :  there  found  we, 
besides  their  common  manner  of  armour,  certain  nice 
instruments  of  war,  as  we  thought.  They  were  new  boards' 
ends  cut  off.  being  ahout  a  foot  in  breadth  and  half  a  yard  in 
length  :  having  on  the  inside,  handles  made  very  cunningly 
of  two  cords'  ends.  These,  a  GOD's  name!  were  their 
targets  against  the  shot  of  our  small  artillery  ;  for  they  were 
not  able  to  hold  oat  a  cannon. 

And  with  these,  found  we  great  rattles,  swelling  bigger 
than  the  belly  of  a  pottle  [half  gallon]  pot,  covered  with  old 
parchment  or  double  paper,  small  stones  put  in  them  to  make 
a:  noise,  and  set  upon  the  end  of  a  staff  of  more  than  two  ells 
long.  And  this  was  their  fine  device  to  fray  [frighten]  our 
horses,  when  our  horsemen  should  come  at  them.  Howbeit, 
because  the  riders  were  no  babies,  nor  their  horses  any  colts; 
they  could  neither  duddle  the  one,  nor  affray  the  other.  So 
that  this  policy  was  as  witless,  as  their  power  forceless. 

Among  these  weapons,  and  besides  divers  other  banners, 
standards,  and  pennons,  a  banner  of  white  sarsenet  was 
found,  under  which,  it  was  said  these  "Kirkmen"  came, 
Whereon  was  painted  a  woman,  with  her  hair  about  her 
shoulders,  kneeling  before  a  crucihx  ;  and  on  her  right  hand, 
A  church  !  after  that,  written  along  upon  the  banner,  in  great 
Roman  letters. 
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which  words  declared  (hat  they  would  have  this  woman  to' 
signify  the  Church,  Christ's  Spouse,  thus,  in  humbie  wise, 
malting   her    petition    unto   CHRIST   her    husband   that    He 
would  not  now  forget  her.  His  Spouse,  being  scourged  and 
persecuted  ;  meaning,  at  this  time,  by  us. 

It  was  said  it  was  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline's  banner: 
but  whether  it  were  his,  or  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld's,  the 
Governor's  brother  (they,  I  understand,  were  both  in  the  field) ; 
and  what  th«  number  of  these  "  kirkmen  "  was  j  I  could  not 
certainly  learn.  But,  sure[ly},  it  was  some  devout  Papist's 
device,  that  not  only,  belike,  would  not  endeavour  to  do 
ought  for  atonement  and  peacemaking  between  us;  but,  all 
contrariwise,  brought  forth  his  standard  stoutly  to  fight  in 
field  himself  against  us,  pretexing  [preUndin^]  this  his  great 
ungodliness  thus  bent  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  naughty  J 
quarrel,  with  colour  [pretext]  of  religion,  to  come  in  aid  ofj 
Christ's  Church. 

Which  Church,  to  say  truth,  coming  thus  to  battle  full 
appointed  with  weapon,  and  guarded  with  such  a  sort 
[coMparty]  of  deacons  to  fight;  however  in  painting  he  had  set 
her  out,  3.  man  might  well  think  that,  in  condition,  he  had 
rather  framed  her  after  a  curst  quean  that  would  pluck  her^H 
husband  by  the  pate,  except  she  had  her  will;  than  Hkc  a^l 
meek  spouse  that  went  about  humbly  by  submission  and 
prayer  to  desire  her  husband's  help  for  redress  of  things 
amiss. 

Howbeit  for  saving  upright  the  subtilty  of  this  godly  man's  j 
device,  it  is  best  we  take  what  he  meant  the  most  likely, 
that  is,  the  Church  malignant  and  Congregation  of  the 
Wicked,  whereunto  that  Antichrist,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  ia 
ywfcpc*...  husband,  whom  Christ  said,  as  a  thief,  comes  never 
but  tn  steal,  slay,  and  destroy;  and  whose  good  son,  this 
holy  Prelate,  in  his  thus  coming  to  the  field,  with  hia 
AFFLICTS,  now  showed  himself  to  be. 

There  was  upon  this  Fauxside  Bray  (as  I  have  before  said, 
p.  gg)  a  little  Castle  or  Pile,  which  was  very  busy  all  the 
time  of  the  battle,  as  any  of  our  men  came  nigh  it,  to  shoot 
at  them  Avith  such  artillery  as  they  had;  which  was  none 
other  than  hand-guns  and  hackbuts,  and  of  them  not  a  dozen 
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either.  Little  hurt  did  they :  but  as  they  saw  their  fellows 
in  the  field  thus  driven  and  beaten  away  before  their  faces; 
tbey  plucked  in  their  pieces,  like  a  dog,  his  tail ;  and  couched 
themselves  within  all  mute.  But,  by  and  by,  the  house 
was  set  on  fire:  and  they,,  for  their  good  will,  burnt  and 
smothered  within. 

Thus,  through  the  favour  of  GOD's  bounty,  by  thevaliance 
and  policy  of  my  Lord  Protector's  Grace,  by  the  forward 
endeavour  of  all  the  nobles  and  council  there  besides ;  and 
by  the  willing  diligence  of  every  captain,  oEBcer,  and  true 
subject  else :  we,  most  valiantly  and  honourably,  wan  the 
victory  over  our  enemies. 

Of  whom,  thirteen  thousand  were  slain  thus  in  field,  of 
which  number,  as  we  were  certainly  informed  by  sundry  and 
the  best  of  the  prisoners  then  takenj  beside  the  Earl  of 
LoGHBN  [LOUDES]  were  the  Lord  Fleming,  the  Master  of 
Greym  [Graham],  the  Master  of  Arskyn  [Erskine],the  Master 
Ogleby  {?  Ogleyy],  the  Master  of  Avondale,  the  Master  of 
Rouen [?Kou/(im];  and  manyothersof  noble  birth  among  them. 

There  were  slain  of  Lairds,  Laird's  sons,  and  other  gentle- 
men, above  twenty-six  hundred:  five  hundred  were  taken 
prisoners,  whereof  many  were  also  gentlemen  ;  among  whom 
were  there  of  name,  as  I  have  before  named,  the  Earl 
HtJNTLBY,  Lord  Chanceilor  of  the  Realm  there,  the  Lord 
of  Yestek,  Hobby  Hambleton  [Hamilton],  Captain  of 
Dunbar  t  the  Master  of  Sampoole  [Sempic],  the  Laird  of 
Wemmis,  and  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Cassil[i]s. 

Two  thousand,  bj;  lurking  and  lying  as  though  they  were 
dead,  'scaped  away  in  the  night,  all  maimed  and  hurt. 

Herewith  wan  we  of  their  weapons  and  armour  more  than 
we  would  vouchsafe  to  give  carriage  for :  and  yet  were  there 
conveyed  thence,  by  ship,  into  these  parts,  of  jacks  specially, 
and  swords,  above  thirty  thousand. 

This  night,  with  great  gladness,  and  thanksgiving  to  GOD 
(as  good  cause  we  had) ,  v^e  pitched  our  camp  at  Edgebuckling 
Bray  [Brae],  beside  Pynkersclough  [Pinkie  Cleiigh] ;  and  a 
mile  beyond  the  place  we  camped  at  before. 

About  an  hour  after  that,  in  some  token,  as  I  took  it,  of 
GOD's  assent  and  applause  showed  to  us  touching  this 
victory;  the  heavens  relented  and  poured  down  a  great 
shower  of  rain  that  lasted  well  nigh  an  hour:  not  unlike  and 
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according,  as  after  our  Late  sovereign  Lord's  conquest  of 
Boulogne,  plentiful  showers  did  also  then  ensue. 

And  as  we  were  then  a  settling,  and  the  tents  a-setting 
up,  among  all  things  else  commendable  in  our  whole  journey, 
one  thing  seemed  to  me  an  intolerable  disorder  and  abuse. 
That  whereas  always,  both  in  all  towns  of  war  and  in  all 
camps  of  annies,  quietness  and  stillness,  without  noise,  is 
principally  in  the  night,  after  the  watch  is  set,  observed  (I 
need  not  reason  why) :  our  Northern  prickers,  the  Borderers, 
notwithstanding  (vfiih  great  enormi^,  as  thought  me,  and 
not  unlike,  to  he  plain,  a  masterless  hound  howling  in  a 
highway,  when  he  hath  lost  him  he  waited  on)  some 
"hoop"-ing,  some  whistling,  and  most  with  crying,  "A 
Berwick !  a  Berwick  I  "  "A  Fenwick  I  A  Fenwick  !  "  "A 
Bdlmer!  a  Bulmer!"  or  so  otherwise  as  their  Captains' 
name  were,  never  ceased  these  troublous  and  dangerous 
noises  all  the  night  long. 

They  said  they  did  it  to  find  out  their  captains  and 
fellows:  but  if  the  soldiers  of  other  countries  [covnties]  and 
shires  had  used  the  same  manner,  in  that  ease,  we  should 
have  ofttimes  had  the  state  of  our  camp  more  like  .:he  outrage 
of  a  dissolute  hunting,  than  the  quiet  of  a  well  ordered  army. 
It  is  a  feat  of  war,  in  mine  opinion,  that  might  right  well  be 
left.  1  could  rehearse  causes  (but  that  I  take  it,  they  are 
better  unspoken  than  uttered,  unless  the  fault  were  sure  to 
be  amended)  that  might  show  they  move  always  more  peril 
to  our  army  but  in  their  one  night's  so  doing,  than  they 
show  good  service,  as  some  say,  in  a  whole  voyage. 

And  since  it  is  my  part  to  be  plain  in  my  process,  I  will  be 
the  bolder  to  show  what  further  I  noted  and  heard.  Another 
manner  have  they  among  them,  of  wearing  handkcrchers 
rolled  about  their  arms,  and  letters  broidered  upon  their 
caps.  They  said  themselves,  the  use  thereof  was  that  each 
of  them  might  know  his  fellow,  and  thereby  the  sooner 
assemble  or  in  need  to  aid  one  another,  and  such  like 
respects.  Howbeit  there  were  of  the  army  among  us  (some 
suspicious  men,  perchance)  that  thought  they  used  them  for 
collusion;  and  rather  because  they  might  be  known  to  the 
enemy  as  the  enemy  are  known  to  them,  for  they  have  their 
marks  too  :  and  so,  in  conBict,  either  each  to  spare  tbo 
otherj  or  gently  each  to  take  the  othar. 
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Indeed  men  have  been  moved  the  rather  to  think  so, 
because  some  of  their  crosses  [i.e.,  ike  badge  of  the  English 
army,  a  red  cross  on  a  white  ground]  were  so  narrow,  and  so 
singly  [siightly]  set  on,  that  a.  puff  of  wind  might  have  blown 
them  from  their  breasts:  and  that  they  were  found,  right 
often,  talking  with  the  Scottish  prickers  within  less  than 
their  gad's  [spear's]  length  asunder  ;  and  when  they  perceived 
they  had  been  spied,  they  have  be^un  to  run  at  one  another 
But  so  apparently  perlassent  [i.e.,  in  a  make  bdieve  manntr], 
as  the  lookers  on  resembled  their  chasing,  like  the  ninning 
at  base  in  an  uplandish  town,  where  the  match  is  made  for  a 
quart  of  good  ale :  or  like  the  play  in  Robin  Cook's  school ; 
where  because  the  punies  may  learn,  they  strike  tew  strokes, 
but  by  assent  and  appointment. 

I  heard  some  men  say,  it  did  much  augment  their  sus- 
picion that  way,  because,  at  the  battle,  they  saw  these 
prickers  so  badly  demean  themselves,  more  intending  the 
taking  of  prisoners  than  the  surety  of  victory:  for  while 
other  men  fought,  they  fell  to  their  prey  ;  that  as  there  were 
but  few  of  them  but  brought  home  his  prisoner,  so  were 
there  many  that  had  six  or  seven. 

Many  men,  yet  I  must  confess,  are  not  disposed  always  to 
say  all  of  the  best;  but  are  more  ready,  haply,  to  find  other 
men's  faults  than  to  amend  their  own.  Howbeit,  I  think, 
Burepy],  as  for  our  prickers,  if  their  faults  had  been  fewer, 
their  Infamy  had  been  less.  Yet  say  I  not  this  so  much  to 
dispraise  them;  as  a  means  for  amendment.  Their  captains 
and  gentlemen  again,  are  men,  for  the  most  part,  all  of  right 
honest  service  and  approved  prowess :  and  such,  surejIyL  ias 
for  their  well-doing,  would  become  famous,  if  their  soldiers 
were  as  toward  as  they  themselves  be  forward. 

As  things  fell  after  in  communication,  one  question  among 
others  arose,  "  Who  killed  the  first  man  this  day,  in  field  ?  " 
The  glory  whereof  one  Jeronimo,  an  Italian,  would  fain  have 
had :  howbeit  it  was,  after,  well  tried,  that  it  was  one  Cuth- 
BEET  MusGRAVE,  a  gentleman  of  my  Lord  of  Warwick's, 
who  right  hardily  killed  a  gunner  at  his  piece  in  the  Scots' 
Forward,  ere  ever  they  began  any  whit  to  turn.  The  fact, 
for  the  forwardness,  well  deserving  remembrance;  I  thought 
it  not  meet  to  let  it  slip  in  silence. 

This  night,  the  Scottish  Governor,  when  he  once  thought 
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himself  in  some  safety,  with  all  speed,  caused  the  Earl 
BoTHWELL  to  be  let  oat  of  prison  :  wliich  whether  he  did  it 
for  the  doubt  he  had  that  we  would  have  released  him, 
"  willed  he,  nilled  he  '* ;  or  whether  he  would  show  himself 
fain  to  do  somewhat  before  the  people,  to  make  some 
amends  of  his  former  fault,  I  do  not  know*  but  this,  sure[ly], 
rather  for  some  cause  of  fear  than  for  any  good  will ;  which 
was  well  appa.rent  to  all  men,  in  that  he  kept  the  Earl  so 
long  before  in  hold,  without  any  just  cause, 

Sunday,  _^ffWl'^    THE  morning,  a   great  sort  [compaHyl 

the  11th  ojf^S^^  *^^  'US  rode  to  the  place  of  onset,  where 

Sepiember.v^  j^H  our  men  lay  slain :  and,  what  by  gentle- 

"-— "  men  for  their  friends,  and  servants   for 


their  masters,  all  of  them  that  were  known  to  be  ours  were 
buried. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Master  and  Officers  of  the  Ordnance, 
did  very  diligently  get  together  all  the  Scottish  ordnance: 
which,  because  it  lay  in  sundry  places,  they  could  not  in 
[bring  in]  all  overnight.  And  these  were  in  number,  a  thirty 
pieces :  whereof  one  culverin,  three  sakers,  and  nine  smaller 
pieces  were  of  brass;  and  of  iron,  seventeen  pieces  more, 
mounted  on  carriages,, 

These  things  thus  done.  Somewhat  afore  noon,  our  camp 
raised.  We  marched  along  the  Frith  side,  straight  towards 
Leith  J  and  approaching  nigh  the  same  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  wc  pight  [pitched]  our  field  [t.e.,  ihe  camp] 
a  prick  shot  on  this  side  the  town,  being  on  the  south-east 
half,  somewhat  shadowed  from  Edinburgh  hy  a  hill  [Calton 
Hill},  but  the  most  of  it  lying  within  the  full  sight  and  shot 
of  the  Castle  there,  and  in  distance  somewhat  above  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

My  Lord's  Grace,  guarded  but  with  a  small  company,  was 
come  to  Leith  well-nigh  half  an  hour  before  the  army ;  which 
he  found  all  desolate  of  resistance,  or  anybody  else.  There 
were  in  the  haven  that  runneth  unto  the  midst  of  the  town, 
a  thirteen  vessels  of  divers  sorts.  Somewhat  of  oade, 
wines,  wainscot,  and  salt  were  found  in  the  town  :  but  as 
but  little  of  that,  so  nothing  else  of  value.  For  how  much  of 
other  things  as  could  well  be  carried,  the  inhabitants,  over- 
night, had  packed  away  with  them. 
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My  Lord  Marshal  and  most  of  our  horsemen  were  bestowed 
and  lodged  in  the  town.  My  Lord's  Grace,  my  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  the  rest  of  the  army  in  the  camp. 


Monday, 
the  nth  of 
September. 


His  day,  my  Lord's  Grace  with  the  council 
and  Sir  Richard  Lbe,  rode  about  the 
town,  and  to  the  plots  and  hillocks,  on 
either  side,  nigb  to  it,  to  view  and  con- 


sider whether  the  same,  by  building,  might  be  made  tenable 
and  defensible. 


Tuesday, 
the  1 3  (A  oj 
September. 
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IErtwn  of  our  small  vessels  burnt  King- 
hom,  and  a  town  or  two  more  standing  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Frith,  againstLeith. 
In  the  afternoon,  my  Lord's  Grace  rowed 
up  the  Frith  a  six  or  seven  miles  westward,  as  it  runneth  into 
the  land  ;  and  took  in  his  way  an  island  there,  called  Saint 
Colms  Ins  [Inchcotm]  which  standeth  a  four  mile  beyond 
Leith,  and  a  good  way  nearer  the  north  shore  than  the  south : 
yet  not  within  a  mile,  of  the  nearest.  It  is  but  half  a  mile 
about ;  and  hath  in  it  a  pretty  Abbey  (but  the  monks  were 
gone),  fresh  water  enough,  and  also  conies  [rabbits] ;  and  is 
is  so  naturally  strong  as  but  by  one  way  it  can  be  entered. 

My  Lord's  Grace  considering  the  plot  whereof,  did  quickly 
cast  to  have  it  kept :  thereby  all  traffic  of  merchandise,  all 
commodities  else  coming  by  the  Frith  into  their  land  ;  and 
utterly  the  whole  use  of  the  Frith  itself,  with  all  the  havens 
upon  it,  should  quite  be  taken  from  them. 


Wednesday^ 
the  14/A  0/ 

September 


His  day ;  my  Lord's  Grace  riding  back 
again,  eastward,  to  view  divers  things 
and  places,  took  Dalkeith  in  his  way; 
where  a  house  of  George  Douglas's 
doth  stand :  and  coming  somewhat  near  it,  he  sent  SOMERSET 
his  Herald  with  a  trumpet  before,  to  know  "Who  kept  it;  and 
whether  the  keepers  would  hold  it,  or  yield  it  to  his  Grace?" 
Answer  was  made,  that  "  there  were  a  sixty  persons  within, 
whom  their  master,  lying  there  the  Saturday  at  night,  after  the 
battle,  did  will  that  they,  the  house,  and  all  that  was  in  it, 
should  be  at  my  Lord  Grace's  commandment  and  pleasure." 
Whereupon  the  chiefe&t  came  out ;  and,  in  the  name  of 
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all  the  rest,  humbled  himself  unto  my  Lord 'swill;  profening 
his  Grace,  in  bis  master's  name,  divers  fair  goshawks ;  the 
which  my  Lofd'B  Grace  (how  nobly  soever  be  listed  to  show 
mercy  upon  submission,  yet  uttering  a  more  majesty  of 
honour  than  to  base  [abase]  his  generosity  to  the  reward  of 
his  enemy)  did,  but  not  contemptuocsly,  rcfu-se. 

So,  without  coming  in,  parsed  by;  and  rode  to  th«  place 
where  the  battle  was  begun  to  be  struck:  the  which  having 
a  pretty  while  overseen,  he  returned  by  Musselburgh,  and  so 
alon^  by  the  Frith;  diligently  marking  and  noting  things  by 
the  way. 

Many  were  the  houses,  gentlemen,  and  others  that,  as 
well  in  his  return  as  in  his  going  out,  upon  submission,  his 
Grace  received  into  his  protection. 

This  day,  ray  Lord's  Grace,  as  well  for  countenance  [the 
appearance]  of  building  as  though  he  would  tarry  long;  as 
also  to  keep  our  Pioneers  somewhat  in  exercise  (whom  a  little 
rest  would  soon  make  nought),  caused  along  the  east  side  of 
Leith,  a  great  ditch  and  trench  to  be  cast  towards  the  Frith : 
the  work  whereof  continued  till  the  morning  of  our  departing. 


Thursday,  i 
the  15th  0/ 1 
Septtmber.j 


JY  Lord  Cuntoh,  High  Admiral,  as  I  said, 
of  the  Fleet,  taking  with  him  the  Galley, 
whereof  one  Broke  is  Captain,  and  four 
or  five  of  our  smaller  vessels  besides,  all 
well  appointed  with  munition  and  men,  rowed  up  the  Frith 
a  ten  mile  westward,  to  an  haven  town  standing  on  the  south 
shore,  called  Blackness,  whereat,  towards  the  water  side,  is 
a  castle  of  petty  strength  :  as  nigh  whereunto  as  the  depth  of 
water  there  would  suffer,  the  Scots,  for  safeguard,  had  laid 
the  Mary  Willoughby  and  the  Anthony  of  Newcastle ;  two  tall 
ships  which,  with  extreme  injury,  they  had  stolen  from  us 
beforetime,  when  there  was  no  war  between  us.  With  these, 
lay  there  also  another  large  vessel,  called  by  them  the  Bosse, 
and  a  seven  more;  whereof  a  part  were  laden  with  merchan- 
dise. 

My  Lord  Clinton  and  his  company,  with  right  hardy 
approach,  after  a  great  conflict  betwixt  the  castle  and  our 
vessels,  by  fine  [sfuer]  force,  wan  from  them  those  three  ships 
of  name ;  and  burnt  all  the  residue,  before  their  faces,  as 
they  lay. 
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He  Laird  of  BllUNSTONfB],aScottish gentle- 
man who  came  to  my  Lord's  Grace  from 
their  Council,  for  cause  of  communication 
belike,  returned  to  them ;  having  with 
im  NoRROY  a  Herald  and  King  of  Arms  of  ours:  who  found 
:hera  with  the  old  Queen  [Mary  of  Lorraine},  at  Stirling, 
a  town  standing  westward  upon  the  Frith,  a  twenty  [or 
rather  forty]  mile  beyond  Edinburgh. 


Saturday, 
\i  lyth  of 
September. 


HERBwasa  fellowtaken  in  our  cam  p,  whom 
the  Scots   called  "English    William," 
An  Englishman  indeed,  that,  before  time, 
having  done  a  robbery  in  Lincolnshire, 
lid  run  away  into  Scotland;  and,  at  this  time,  coming  out  of 
"Edinburgh  Castle  as  a  spy  for  the  Scots,  was  spied  himself 
rith  the  manner,  and  hanged  for  his  meed  in  the  best  wise 
because  he  well  deserved)  upon  a  new  gibbet   somewhat 
jeside  our  camp,  in  the  sight   both  of  the  town  and  castle. 
rOD  have  mercy  on  his  soul  I 

There  is  no  good  logicioncr  [lagician]  but  would  think,  I 
link,  that  a  syllogism  thus  formed  of  such  a  thieving  major, 
■a    runaway  minor,   and  a  traiterous  consequent  must  needs 
prove,  at  the  weakest,  to  such  a  hanging  argument. 

Sir  John  Luttrei,  Knight,  having  by  my  Lord's  Grace 
and  the  council,  been  elected  Abbot,  by  GOD's  sufferance, 
of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Colma  In  [Imhcoltn]  afore  re- 
membered ;  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  departed  towards  the 
island  to  be  stalled  [instaUtd]  in  his  see  there  accordingly : 
and  had  with  him  a  Convent  of  a  hundred  hackbutters  and 
fifty  pioneers  to  keep  his  house  and  land  there ;  and  two 
row  barks  well  furnished  with  munition,  and  seventy  mariners 
for  them,  to  beep  his  waters.  Whereby  it  is  thought,  he  shall 
soon  become  a  Prelate  of  great  power.  The  perfectness  of 
bis  religion  is  not  always  to  tarry  at  home;  but  sometimes 
to  row  out  abroad  on  a  Visitation  :  and  when  he  goeth,  I  have 
heard  say,  he  taketh  always  his  Sumners  in  his  bark  with 
hira ;  which  are  very  open  mouthed,  and  never  talk  but  they 
are  heard  a  mile  off.  So  that  either  for  love  of  his  blessings, 
or  fear  of  his  cursings,  he  is  likely  to  be  sovereign  over  most 
of  his  neighbours. 

My  Lord's  Grace,  this  day  giving  warning  that  our  de- 
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parture  should  be  on  the  morrow,  and  minding  before  (with 
recompence  somewhat  according),  to  reward  one  Barton, 
that  had  played  an  untrue  part  \.  commanded,  over  night, 
that  his  house  in  Leith  should  be  set  afire.  And  as  the  sa.me 
was  done,  the  same  night  about  five  o'clock,  many  of  our 
soldiers  that  were  very  forward  in  firing,  fired,  with  all  haste, 
all  the  town  besides :  but  so  far  forth,  as  I  may  think, 
without  commission  or  knowledge  of  my  Lord's  Grace  as  that 
right  many  horses,  both  of  his  Grace's  and  of  divers  others, 
were  in  great  danger  ere  they  could  be  then  quitted  from  out 
[got  quit]  of  the  town. 

Six  great  ships  lying  in  the  haven  there,  that  for  age  and 
decay  were  not  so  apt  foru&e,  were  then  also  set  afire ;  which 
all  the  night  did  bum  with  a  great  flame  very  solemnly. 

In  the  time  of  our  camping  here,  many  Lairds  and  gentle- 
men of  the  country  nigh  there,  come  to  my  Lord  to  require 
his  protection  :  the  which  his  Grace  did  grant  to  whom  he 
thought  good. 

This  day  also,  came  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  to  my  Lord's 
Grace,  a  gentleman  of  a  right  comely  port  and  stature  ;  and 
hereto,  of  right  honourable  and  just  meaning  and  dealing 
towards  the  King's  Majesty:  whom  my  Lord's  Grace  did 
therefore,  according  to  his  degree  and  demerits,  very  friendly 
welcome  and  entertain.  Having  supped,  this  night,  with  bis 
Grace  ;  he,  after,  departed. 

There  stood  south-westward,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  our  camp,  a  monastery  they  call  Holy  Rood  Abbey. 
Sir  Walter  Bonham  and  Edward  Chamberlain  got  license 
to  suppress  it.  Whereupon  these  Commissioners  making 
their  first  Visitation  there,  found  the  monks  all  gone  :  but  the 
church  and  much  [a  greai]  part  of  the  house  well  covered 
with  lead.  Soon  after,  they  plucked  off  the  lead ;  and  had 
down  the  bells,  which  were  but  two :  and,  according  to  the 
statute  [i.e.,  the  English  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Monasteries],  did  somewhat  hereby  disgrace  the  house.  As 
touching  the  monks  ;  because  they  were  gone,  they  put  thegL- 
to  their  pensions  at  large.  41 


Sunday, 
the  iSlh  of 
September. 


Y  Lord's  Grace,  for  considerations  moving 
liim  to  pity,  having,  all  this  while,  spared 
Edinburgh  from  hurt ;  did  so  leave  it : 
but,    Leith  and  the  ships  still   burning, 
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soon  after  seven  o'clock  in  this  morning,  caused  the  camp  to 

■dislodge.  And  as  we  were  parted  from  where  we  lay,  the 
Castle  shot  off  a  peal  (with  chamliers  hardly  and  all)  of  a 
twenty-four  pieces. 

We  marched  south-eastward  from  the  Frith,  into  the  land- 
ward. 

But  part  of  us  kept  the  way  that  the  chief  of  the  chase  was 

continued  in  ;  whereby  we  found  most   part   of  the   dead 

^corpses  lying  very  ruefully,  with  the  colour  of  their  skins 

•changed  greenish  about  the  place  they  had  been  smitten  in, 

and  as  there  too  above  ground  unburied.     Many  also,  we 

I  perceived  to  have  been  buried  in  Underesk  churchyard;  the 
graves  of  whom,  the  Scots  had,  very  slily  for  sight,  covered 
again  with  green  turf.  By  divers  of  these  dead  bodies  were 
there  set  up  a  stick  with  a  clout,  with  a  rag,  vrith  an  old 
shoe,  or  some  other  mark  for  knowledge:  the  which  we 
understood  to  be  marks  made  by  the  friends  of  the  dead 
party,  when  they  had  found  him;  whom  then,  since  they 
durst  not  for  fear  or  lack  of  leisure,  convey  away  to  bury 
while  we  were  in  those  parts ;  they  had  stickt  Istuck]  up  a 
mark  to  find  him  the  aooner  when  wc  were  gone. 

And  passing  that  day,  all  quietly,  a  seven  mile;  we 
camped  early,  for  that  night,  at  Crainston  [CratMtctM]  by 
a  place  of  the  Lord  of  Okmiston. 

This  morning,  hi&  Grace  making  Master  Andrew  Dudley 
(brother  unto  the  Earl  of  Warwick)  a  knight,  as  his  valiance, 
sundrywhere  tried,  had  well  before  deserved  it,  despatched 

■my  Lord  Admiral  and  him,  with  ships  full  fraught  with  men 
and  munition,  towards  the  winning  of  a  Hold  in  the  east  side 
of  Scotland,  called  Broughty  Crak  [Broughiy  Castle]  which 
standeth  in  such  sort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tay,  that 
being  gotten,  both  Dundee,  Saint  John's  Town,  and  many 
towns  else  (the  best  of  the  country  in  those  parts,  set  upon 
the  Tay)  shall  either  become  subject  unto  this  Hold  or  else 
be  compelled  to  forego  their  whole  use  of  the  river  from 
having  anything  thereby  coming  inward  or  outward. 


Monday, 
the  iglh  of 
September. 


E  WENT  a  ten  mile,  and  camped  toward 
night,  a  little  a  this  side  a  market  town 
called  Lauder :  at  the  which,  as  we  had 
indeed  no  friendly  entertainment,  so  had 
e  no  envious  resistance  :  for  there  was  nobody  at  home. 
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Here  as  our  tents  were  a  pitching,  a  dozen  or  twenty  of 
their  hedge-creepers,  horsemen  that  lay  lurking  thereby  (like 
sheep-biter  curs  to  snatch  up,  and  it  were  but  a  sorry  lamb 
for  their  prey)  upon  a  hill,  about  half  a  mile  south-east  from 
us,  ran  at,  and  hurl  one  of  our  men. 

For  acquittal  whereof,  my  Lord's  Grace  commanded  that 
three  or  four  houses,  such  as  they  were,  standing  also  upon 
a  hill  two  flight  shot  southward  from  our  camp,  should  be 
burnt.  Thomas  Fisher,  his  Grace's  Secretary,  rode  straight 
thither,  with  a  burning  brand  in  his  one  hand  and  his  gun  in 
the  other,  accompanied  with  no  more  but  one  of  his  own 
men,  and  Bred  them  all  by  and  by  [at  once],  I  noted  it,  for 
my  part,  an  enterprise  of  a  right  good  heart  and  courage  t 
perad-venture,  so  much  the  rather,  because  I  would  not  gladly 
have  taken  in  hand  to  have  done  it  so  myself;  specially  since 
part  of  these  prickers  stood  then  within  a  flight  shot  of  him. 
Howbeit,  as  in  all  this  journey,  upon  any  likelihood  of 
business,  I  ever  saw  him  right  well  appointed,  and  as 
forward  as  the  best ;  so  at  the  skirmish  which  the  Scots 
proffered  at  Hailes  Castles  on  Wednesday  the  7th  of  this 
month,  afore  written  [^.  90],  I  saw  none  so  near  them  as 
he.  Whereby  I  may  have  good  cause  to  be  the  less  in  doubt 
of  his  hardiness. 

Here  also  as  we  were  settled,  our  Herald  Norrov  returned 
from  the  Scots  Council,  with  the  Laird  of  Brunston  and 
Ross  their  Herald  :  who,  upon  their  suit  to  my  Lord's  Grace, 
obtained  that  five  of  their  Council  should  have  his  Grace's 
safe  conduct  that,  at  any  time  and  place,  within  fifteen  days, 
during  our  abode  in  their  country  or  at  Berwick,  the  same 
five  might  come  and  common  [commime]  with  five  of  our 
Council  touching  the  matters  between  us. 


Tuesday, 
tht  20th  0/ 

Srpicmber. 


|Oss  the  Herald  departed  early  with  this 
safe  conduct.  Our  camp  raised,  and  we 
went  that  day  a  seven  mtle  to  as  far  as 
Home  Castle:  where  we  camped  on  the 


west  side  of  a  rocky  hill  that  they  call  Harecra[ijg;  which 
standeth  about  a  mile  westward  from  the  castle  [now  called 
Hirsil]. 
The  Lord  Home,  as  I  said,  lay  diseased  [ill]  at  Edinburgh, 


I 


I 

I 

I 

I 
I 


Surrender  of  Home  Castle  at  Hirsil. 


of  his  hurt  in  his  flight,  at  the  Friday's  Blcirmish  before  the 
battle.  The  Lady  his  wife  came  straight  to  my  Lord's 
Grace,  making  her  humble  suit  that  like  as  his  goodness  had 
graciously  been  shown  to  right  many  others.,  in  receiving 
them  and  their  houses  into  his  Grace's  protection  and 
assurance ;  even  so  that  it  would  please  him  to  receive  and 
assure  her  and  her  house,  the  castle. 

My  Lord's  Grace  minding  never  otherwise  but  to  assure 
her  5he  should  be  sure  so  to  forego  it,  turned  straight  her 
suit  of  assurance  into  communication  of  rendering.  For 
my  part,  I  doubt  not  but  the  terror  of  extremity  by  their 
obstinacy,  and  the  profit  of  friendship  by  their  submission 
was  sufficiently  showed  her.  The  which,  having  well,  belike, 
considered ;  she  left  off  her  suit,  and  desire  respite  for  con- 
sultation till  the  next  day  at  noOn :  which  having  been 
granted  her,  she  returned  to  the  castle. 

They  say,  "a  match  well  made,  is  half  won."  We  were 
half  put  in  assurance  of  a  toward  answer  by  the  promise  of  a 
prophecy  among  the  Frenchmen,  which  saith 

Chateau  gut  parle,  et  femtne  gut  ecaut 
L'un  veul  rctidre,  et  I'autre, 

and  80  forth. 

There  were  certain  hackbutters  that,  upon  appointment 
before,  had  beset  the  castle:  who  then  had  further  command- 
ment given  them,  that  taking  diligent  heed  none  should  pass 
in  Or  out  without  my  Lord's  Grace's  licence,  they  should 
also  not  occupy  [use]  any  shot  or  annoyance  till  upon  further 
wamiog. 


Wednesday,  fSn^^^iS  lady,  in  this  mean  time,  consulted 
Ihi  2ist  o/  |U  ul  with  her  son  and  heir,  prisoner  with  us  ; 
September.  ^  ^^  and  with  other  her  friends,  the  keepers  of 
the  castle:  and,  at  the  time  appointed, 
returned  this  day  to  my  Lord's  Grace,  requiring  first  a  longer 
respite  till  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and  therewith  safe  conduct 
for  Andrew  Home  her  second  son,  and  John  Homb,  Lord 
of  Coldam  Knowes  [f  Cowdtn  Knowes]  a  kinsman  of  her  hus- 
band. Captains  of  this  castle,  to  come  and  speak  with  his 


Grace  in  the  meanwhile. 
It  was  gi 


whereupon  these  Captains,  about  three 
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o'clock,  came  to  his  Lordship;  and,  after  other  covenants, 
with  long  debating,  on  both  parts  agreed  upon  ;  she  and  these 
Captains  concludra  to  give  their  assent  to  render  the  castle, 
so  far  forth  as  the  rest  of  the  keepers  would  therewith  be 
content.  For  two  or  three  within,  said  they,  were  also  in 
charge  as  well  as  they  in  keeping  it.  For  knowledge  of 
whoscminds,  my  Lord's  Grace  thensent  Somerset  his  Herald, 
with  this  Ladyto  the  castle  to  them:  who.asthe  Herald  had 
made  them  privy  of  the  Articles,  would  fain  have  had  leisure 
for  twenty-four  hours  longer  to  send  to  their  Lord  to  Edin- 
burgh to  know  his  will ;  but  being  wisely  and  sharply  called 
upon  by  the  Herald,  they  agreed  to  the  covenants  concluded 
on  before  by  their  Lady  and  the  Captains. 

Whereof  part  were,  as  I  saw  by  the  sequel,  that  they  should 
depart  thence,  the  next  day  morning,  by  ten  o'clock,  with  bag 
and  as  much  baggage  as  they  could  carry ;  saving  that  all 
munition  and  victail  were  to  be  left  behind  them  in  the  castle. 

Howbeit  forasmuch  as  before  their  nation  had  not  been 
altogether  so  just  of  covenant,  whereby  we  might  have  cause 
then  firmly  to  credit  their  promise  :  my  Lord's  grace  (provi- 
ding each  way  to  be  ready  for  them)  caused  this  night  eight 
pieces  of  our  ordnance  fenced  with  baskets  of  earth,  to  be 
planted  on  the  south  side,  towards  the  castle  within  power 
[range]  of  battery;  and  the  hackbutters  to  continue  their 
watch  and  ward. 


Thursday, 
Ihe  zznd  cj 

September. 


His  morning,  my  Lord's  Grace  having 
deputed  my  Lord  Grey  to  receive  the  ren- 
dering of  the  castle,  and  Sir  Edward 
Dudley,  after,  to  beCaptainofthe  same  ; 
they  both  departed  to  it :  and,  at  the  time  set,  Andrew  Home 
and  four  others  of  the  chiefest  there  with  him,  came  out ;  and 
yielding  the  castle,  delivered  my  Lord  the  keys. 

Hia  Lordship  causing  the  residue  (who  were  in  all  seventy- 
eight  in  number],  to  come  out  then,  saving  six  or  seven  to 
keep  their  baggage  within)  entered  the  same,  with  Master 
Dudley  and  divers  other  gentlemen  with  him.  He  found 
there  indifferent  good  store  of  victual  and  wine  :  and  of  ord- 
nance, two  bastard  culverins,  one  saker,  and  three  falconets 
of  brass;  besides  eight  pieces  of  iron.  The  castle  standeth 
up  on  a  rocky  crag,  at  a  proud  height  over  all  the  country 


-—     •■- 
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about  it ;  well  nigh  fenced  in  on  every  side  by  marshes ;  with 
thick  walls,  almost  round  in  form ;  and  which  is  a  rare  thing 
upon  so  high  and  stony  a  ground,  A  fair  well  within  it. 

The  keeping  of  this  castle,  my  Lord  betaking  to  Master 
Dudley  accordingly,  returned  to  my  Lord's  Grace  at  the 
camp. 


Friday, 
the  23rd  of 
September. 


E  RAISED  [the  camp],  and  came  this 
morning  to  Roxburgh,  a  three  mile  from 
Home.  Ourcamp  occupied  agreat  fallow 
field  between  Roxburgh,  and  Kelsey 
[Kelso]  which  stood  eastward  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  a  pretty 
market  town,  but  they  were  all  gone  forth  there. 

My  Lord's  Grace*  with  divers  of  the  council,  and  Sir 
Richard  Lbe  (whos^e  charge  in  this  expedition  specially  was 
to  appoint  the  pioneers  each  where  in  work  as  [wherever]  he 
should  think  meet;  and  then,  where  my  Lord's  Grace 
assigned,  to  devise  the  form  of  building  for  fortification; 
whom  surely  the  goodness  of  his  wit  and  his  great  experience 
hath  made  right  excellent  in  that  science)  went  straight  to 
Roxburgh,  to  cast  [plan]  what  might  be  done  there  for 
strengthening. 

The  plot  and  site  thereof  hath  been,  in  time  past,  a  castle : 
and  standeth  [about  a  mile  from  Kelso]  naturally  very  strong, 
upon  a  hiU  east  and  west,  of  an  eight  score  [  =  i6o  yards]  in 
length  and  three  score  \  =  60  yards]  in  breadth,  drawing  to 
narrowness  at  the  east  end  :  the  whole  ground  whereof,  the  old 
walls  do  yet  environ.  Besides  the  height  and  hardness  to 
come  to,  it  is  strongly  fenced,  on  either  side,  with  the  course 
of  two  great  rivers,  Tweed  on  the  north,  and  Teviot  on  the 
south  :  both  of  which  joining  somewhat  nigh  together  at  the 
west  end  of  it.  The  Teviot,  by  a  large  compass  about  the 
fields  we  lay  in,  at  Kelsey  doth  fall  into  this  Tweed  :  which, 
with  great  depth  and  swiftness,  runneth  from  thence  eastward 
into  the  sea  at  Berwick;  and  is  notable  and  famous  for  two 
commodities  [e]spetially,  salmon  and  whetstones. 

Over  this,  betwixt  Kelsey  and  Roxburgh,  there  hath  been  a 
great  stone  bridge  with  arches,  the  which  the  Scots,  in  time 
past,  have  all  to  broken  ;  because  [in  order  that]  we  should  not 
come  that  way  to  them. 

n  after  my  Lord's  Grace's  survey  of  the  plot  and  deter- 
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mination  to  do  as  much  indeed  for  making  it  defensible  aa  the 
shortness  of  the  time  and  the  season  of  the  year  could  suffer: 
which  was  that  one  great  trench  of  twenty  feet  broad,  with 
depth  accordingly,  and  a  wall  of  like  breadth  and  height, 
should  be  made  across  within  the  castle  from  the  one  sidewall 
to  the  other,  and  a  forty  foot  from  the  west  end  ;  and  that  a 
like  trench  and  wall  should  likewise  be  cast  a  travers,  within 
about  a  quoit's  cast  from  the  east  end.  And  hereto  that  the 
castle  walls,  on  either  side,  where  need  was,  should  be  mended 
with  turf,  and  made  with  loopholes  as  well  for  shooting  for- 
ward as  for  flanking  at  hand.  The  work  of  which  device  did 
make  that  besides  the  safeguard  of  these  trenches  and  walls, 
the  keepers  [garmm]  should  also  be  much  fenced  by  both  the 
end  wails  of  the  castle. 

The  pioneers  were  set  awork,  and  diligeatly  applied  in  the 
same. 

This  day,  the  Laird  of  Cesforth  [Cessforii],  and  many  other 
Lairds  and  gentlemen  of  Teviotdale  and  their  Marches  there, 
having  come  and  communed  with  my  Lord's  Grace,  made  us 
am  "assurance,"  which  was  a  friendship  and,  as  it  were,  a 
truce ;  for  that  day,  till  next  day  at  night. 

This  day,  in  the  mean  while  their  assurance  lasted,  these 
Lairds  and  gentlemen  aforesaid,  being  the  chiefest  of  the 
whole  Marches  and  Teviotdale,  came  in  again :  whom  my 
Lord's  Grace,  with  wisdom  and  policy,  without  any  fighting 
or  bloodshed,  did  win  into  the  obedience  of  the  King's 
Majesty  ;  for  the  which  they  did  willingly  then  also  receive 
an  ojLth.     Whose  names  follow. 


Lairds, 


Th«  Laird  of  Cesforlh. 
The  Laird  of  FernyhursL 
The  Laird  of  Greenhead. 
The  Laird  ofHunthill. 
The  Laird  of  Huntley. 
The  I.aird  of  Markstone  by 

Mereside. 
Tbe  Laird  of  Brawniedi^oTtb. 
The  Laird  of  Ormiston. 


The  Laird  of  Mallestaines. 

[MtJifnlaneX 
The  Laird  of  Walmesey. 
The  L^ird  of  Linton. 
The  Laird  of  Edgerston. 
The  Laird  of  Marton  \_M(riem)f 
The  Laird  of  Mowe. 
The  Laird  of  Riddell. 
The  Laird  of  Beamenide. 
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HOBGE  TROHBtTLL  [TURNEULL]. 

john  hollvpurton. 

Robert  Car. 

ROBPiLT  Car,  of  Greyden. 

Adam  Kirtok. 

Andrew  Meyther. 

SaUNI>ers  SfURVOSa,  of  Erleston. 

Mark  Car,  of  Licledcn. 

George  Car,  of  Faldcnside. 

Alexakcer  Macdowell. 

charles  rotuerford. 


Thomas  Car,  of  the  V^re, 
John  Car,  of  Meinihorn, 
Walter  Halybuptom. 
RlCHABO  Hanganside. 
Andrew  Car. 
jAMF-s  Douglas,  of  Cavets. 
JAU£S  Car,  of  Mersington. 
George  Hopprinoue. 
William  Ormiston,  of  Endmer- 

den. 
John  Grimslow. 


Many  more  there  were,  there,  besides ;  whoae  names  also  for 
that  they  remain  in  register  with  these,  I  have  thought  the 
less  necessary  to  write  here^ 

My  Lord's  Grace  did  tender  so  much  the  furtherance  o( 
this  work  in  the  CastJe  [of  Roxburgh],  that»  this  day,  as  every 
day  else  during  our  camping  there,  his  Grace  did  not  stick  to 
dig  with  a  spade  above  two  hours  himself.  Whereby,  as  his 
Estate,  sure[ly]  was  no  more  embased  [lowered]  than  the 
majesty  of  great  Alexander,  what  time  he  set,  cvurivun. 
with  his  own  hands,  the  poor  cold  soldier  in  his  own  ''^ 
chair  of  Estate,  to  relieve  him  by  his  fire :  so,  by  the  example 
hereof,  was  every  man  so  moved,  that  there  were  but  few  of 
the  Lords,  Knights,  and  gentlemen  in  the  field,  but  with  spade, 
shovel,  or  mattock,  did  their  parts  therein  right  willingly  and 
UQCompelled. 


Suftday, 

Ike  251/1  0/ 
September, 


His  day,  began  the  Scots  to  bnng  victail 
to  our  camp;  for  the  which  they  were  so 
well  entreated  and  paid,  that,  during  the 
time  we  lay  there,  we  wanted  none  of  the 


commodities  their  country  could  minister. 


Monday, 
the  36th  of 
September. 


0  NOTABLE  thing,  but  the  continuance 
of  our  work  at  the  Castle.  For  further- 
ance whereof,  order  was  taken  that  the 
Captains    of  footmen,  each  after    other, 

should  send  up  his  hundred  soldiers  thither  to  work  an  hour's 

space. 
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Twsday,  I A  n,Hi^^^  Laird  of  Coldam  Knowes  {Ccvdin 
the  zyth  of  wEa  u|  Knowts]  not  having  so  fully  kept  his 
September.  |*^  ^j  appointment,  made  at  Home  Castle, 
V^^SS  touching  his  coming  again  to  my  Lord's 
Grace  at  Roxburgh;  Sir  Ralph  Vane,  with  a  two  or  three 
hundred  horse,  about  three  o'clock  in  this  morning',  was  sent 
to  his  house  for  him  :  which  was  a  seven  mile  from  us.  The 
which  charge,  Master  Vanb  did  so  earnestly  apply,  as  he  was 
there,  with  his  number,  before  six.  But  the  Laird,  whether 
he  was  warned  thereof  by  privy  scout  or  spy  or  not,  he  passed 
by  another  way;  and,  soon  after  seven,  was  with  my  Lord's 
Grace  in  the  camp.  Master  Vane  was  welcomed  :  and  having 
no  resistence  made,  but  all  submission,  and  prefer  of  good 
cheer  (for  so  had  the  Laird  charged  his  wife  to  do) ;  soon 
after,  returned  to  the  camp. 

This  day,  my  Lord's  Grace  was  certified  by  tetter  from  my 
Lords  Clinton  and  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  that,  on  the 
Wednesday  last,  being  the  21st  of  this  month,  after  certain 
of  their  shot  discharged  against  the  Castle  of  Broughty  Crak, 
the  same  was  yielded  unto  them.  The  which^  Sir  Andrew 
did  then  enter;  and,  after,  keep  as  Captain. 

Wtdtiesday,  jljQf^Sfl  Scottish  Herald,  accompanied  with  cer* 
ihe  zSlh  0/  Kf&vll  tain  Frenchmen  (that  were,  perchance, 
September.  \/Q^  more  desirous  to  mark  our  army,  than  to 
^^^  "  wit  [know]  of  our  welfare)  came,  and  dt- 
claredfromtheirCouncil,that,  within  a sevennight  [week]  after, 
their  Commissioners,  to  whom  my  Lord's  Grace  had  before 
granted  his  safe  conduct,  should  come  and  commune  with 
ourCouncUat  Berwick:  Whose  comingmy  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Master  Treasurer,  and  the  other  of  our  Commissioners  did,  so 
long  while,  there  abide. 

But  these  Scots  (as  men  that  are  never  so  just,  and  in 
nothing  so  true  as  in  breach  of  promise  and  using  untruth) 
neither  came,  nor,  belike,  meant  to  come.  And  yet  sureEly], 
I  take  this  for  no  fetch  of  a  fine  device:  unless  they  mean 
thereby  to  win  that  they  shall  never  need,  after,  to  promise : 
instier-  using  the  feat  of  Arnus  :  who  with  his  always 
uaw.  swearing,  and  his  ever  lying,  at  last,  obtained  that 

his  bare  word  was  as  much  in  credit  as  his  solemn  oath:  but 
faissolemn  oath  no  more  than  an  impudent  lie.  However ainc« 
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I  am  certain  that  sundry  of  them  have  showed  themselves 
right  honest :  I  would  be  loath  here  to  be  counted  so  unadvised 
as  to  arret  [imputt]  the  faults  of  many  to  the  infamy  of  all. 

It  was  said  among  us,  they  had  in  the  meantime  received 
letters  of  consDla.tion,  and  many  gay  offers  from  the  French 
King :  yet  had  that  been  no  cause  to  have  broken  promise 
with  the  Council  of  a  realm.  Howbeit,  as  these  letters  were 
to  them  but  an  unprofitable  plaster  to  heal  their  hurt  then  ; 
50  are  they  full  likely,  if  they  trust  much  therein  to  find  them 
a  corzey  [corasivt]  that  will  fret  them  a  new  sore. 

My  Lord's  Grace  considering  that  of  virtue  and  well  doing, 
the  proper  need  is  honour  (as  well  therefore  for  reward  to 
them  that  had  afore  done  well,  as  for  cause  of  encourage [ment] 
to  Others,  after,  to  do  the  like),  did,  thisday  afternQ&n,  adorn 
many  Lords,  Knights^  and  Gentlemenj  with  dignities,  as  follow. 
The  names  and  promotions  of  whom,  I  have  here  sc:;t  in  order, 
as  they  were  placed  in  the  Heralds'  book. 

Bannereis. 

Sir  RALPH  Sabler,  Treasurer, 
Sir  Francis  BvraNj  Capt&iu  of  theUglit  Horsemeti. 
Sir  Ralph  Vane,  Lieutenant  of  all  the  Horsemen. 
These  Knights  were  made  BanneTets:  a  dignity  Above  a  Knight,  and 
next  to  a  Baron  :  whose  acts  1  have  partly  ti^nched  in  the  stoiy  before. 


Knights. 


The  Lord  Grey,  of  Wilton  ;   High 

Marsha. 
The  Lord  EDWARD  SEYMOUR,  my 

Lord  Grace's  son. 
Of  these,  the  readers  shall  also  find 

hefore. 
The  Lord  Thomas  Howard. 
The  Lord  Walldikk. 
Sii  Thomas  Dacres. 
Sir  Edward  Hastincsl 
Sir  Edmund  Bridges. 
Sir  John  TKVNNE,my  Lord  Grace's 

Steward  of  his  Household. 
Sir  Miles  Partridge. 
Sir  John  Conwav. 
Sir  Giles  Poole. 
Sir  Rauh  Bagnolle, 
Sir  Oliver  Lawrekck. 


Sir  H  ENRV  Gates.. 

Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  one  ofthc 
Clerks  of  the  King's  Majesty's 
Privy  Council,  and  in  this 
army,  as  1  might  call  him, 
ChiefSecreiary  :  who,  wiihhis 
great  pains  and  expedite  dili- 
gence in  despatch  of  things 
pissing  from  my  Lord's  Grace 
and  the  council  there,  did  make 
that  his  merit  was  not  with  the 
meanest. 

Sir  Francis  Flemuing,  Master  of 
the  OrdDance  there.  A  gentle- 
man whom  long  exercise  and 
good  ohservancc  hath  made  in 
that  feat  right  perfect  ;  where- 
unio,  in  this  Voyage,  he  joined  SO 
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nuch  hM4  and  didBcnof,  ■•  tt 
WM  w-ll  found  bow  nacb  hb 
Mcvk*  i)l<l  Msad. 

ftir  Uftitt  cnttmAK. 

%\t  Wtl.MAM  RKIWtTH. 

Jltf  JOHK  liirrrw. 

Klf  GKOIK.K  lll-AOR. 

HIr  Wit.t.iAM  Fkanch. 
Kir  FiiAMcm  KNawi.M. 

Hll  Wll  l.rAM  TifOKIlllHOW. 

,HlT  OJ'.dKUl'.   ICAWAMU. 

Sir  TAMinn  Wii-riiHC). 

flit  HAi.i'ii  CuPPINiiKR.  Bill  ihni 
1  hftvB  wrllicii  )»  llio  5)inry  [/. 
Ha],  vrlili  witrtt  I'lrwiird  liurd- 
ntM  Ml  (•KUMtlE  llAWAHItdiJ 
Ijpaf  tlif  Kinii'"  Mn)c«y'« 
Ntnnilmtl  In  tlie  balLlo  :  auil 
lhrt«  iil>a  of  the  Induitrloui 
\mU\  l>(  Sir  JAMU  WlLrOKD 
(/>  u'Ij  nml  Sir  KAl.rn  Col'- 
I'lMtinH  illd  aiJ,  not  BinAlly.  in 
MlfUMHul  of  llio  .StRtidard  of 
iMii  YltoarmcnlA  liu]i1h«va 
\mn  ni'<itt  illtltiont  to  li«v«  n- 
llMUdl  II  licts. 


Sir  Thomu  WmWOMH. 

SirJOHif  HarTSX. 

Sir  Nicholas  Stiuithgl 

Sir  Chaklbs  Stdrtom. 

Sir  Hugh  Ascue. 

Sir  Francis  SALunf. 

Sir  Richard  Towklet. 

Sir  Markaduu  Comstabta 

Sir  GkORGB  AtTDLET. 

SIt  John  Holcbopt. 
Sir  John  SouTHWOBTH 
Sir  Thomas  Dandy. 
Sir  /oEiK  Talbot. 
Sir  Rowland  ClEIlk. 

Sir  Jons  HOBSELV. 

Sir  John  Forster. 
Sir  Christopher  DiesJ 
Sir  Prtkr  Nbgkoo. 
Sir  Alonso  de  Ville. 
Sir  Hrnry  Hussey. 
Sir  James  Gbanado. 
Sir  Walter  Bonhah. 

Sir  KOIIKRT     DRANtiLINO, 

of  Newcastle,  and  made  Knighi 
tli«re,  at  my  l-ordi  Grace's  re^ 
turn. 


nrrt 


Mayor 


An  It  In  not  to  be  (toulitcd  but  right  many  more  in  the 
urniv,  liffnldcB  tlicac.  did  also  well  and  valiantly  quit  them 
mitti>i(».'li  'li'"''"  preferment  was  rather  then  deferred  than 
\\\*>k\  \\vw\U  j'ct  to  be  forgotten) ;  even  so,  among;  these  were 
thvv«  ildh'  inuny,  the  knowledge  of  whose  acts  and  demerits 
I  v\\\\\\\  not  come  by :  and  yet  would  have  no  man  any  more 
tmliiiiM  of  the  worthiness  of  their  advancement,  than  they 
)ll«  Mnccrlnhi  of  his  circumspection  and  wisdom,  who  pre- 

SitUviX  lllctn  lo  it.     Whereupon,  all  men  may  safely  thus  far 
Itrlh.  witlumt  offence,  presume  ;  thai  his  Grace  unworthily 
btKttAVL-il  thin  honour  on  no  man. 

lly  iliJN  day,  ns  Roxburgh  was  sufficiently  made  tenable 
lind  defensible  (the  which  my  Lord's  Grace  seemed  half  to 
htivo  vowed  to  sec,  before  he  would  depart  thence)  his  Grace 
ftnd  the  council  did  first  determine  that  my  Lord  Grby  should 
nmftin  upon  the  Borders  there,  as  the  King's  Majesty's 
Uvutennnt.  And  then  took  order  for  the  forts,  that  Sir 
Aniikhw  Dudley,  Captain  of  Broughty  Crak,  had  left  wiib 
lum,  two  hundred  Boldiers  of  hackhutters  and  other*,  and  a 
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suBficient  number  of  pioneers  for  Eiis  works;  Sir  Edward 
Dudley,  Captain  of  Home  Castle,  sixty  hackbutters,  forty 
horsemen,  and  a  hundred  pioneers;  Sir  Ralph  Bulmer, 
Captain  of  Roxburgh,  three  hundred  soldiers,  of  haekbuttcrs 
and  others,  and  two  hundred  pioneers. 


Thursday, 
thi  zgth  of 

September,  being 
Michaelmas  Day^ 


IIS  THINGS  were  thus  concluded:  and 
warning  given  overnight  that  our 
camp  should,  this  day,  dissolve : 
every  man  fell  to  packing  apace. 


My  Lord's  Grace,  this  morning,  was  passed  over  the  Tweed 
here,  soon  after  seven  o'clock.  The  best  place  whereof  for 
getting  over  (which  was  over  against  the  west  end  of  our 
camp,  and  not  far  from  the  broken  arches  of  the  broken 
bridge)  was  yet,  with  great  stones  in  the  bottom,  so  uneven 
of  ground  ;  and  by  reason  of  rain  that  lately  fell  heforCj  the 
water  was  so  deep  and  the  stream  so  swift;  that  right  many 
of  our  horsemen  and  footmen  were  greatly  in  peril  at  their 
passage,  and  one  or  two  drowned.  Many  carriages  also 
were  overthrown,  and  in  great  danger  of  being  lost. 

My  Lord's  Grace  took  his  way  straight  towards  Newcastle ; 
and  thence  homeward. 

My  Lord  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  my  Lord  Grey,  and  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  with  divers  others,  rode  towards  Berwick, 
to  abide  the  coming  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners. 

In  the  mean  time  of  tarrying  there,  my  Lord  of  Warwick 
did  make  five  knights  : 

Sir  Thomas  Nevil,  the  Lord  Nevil's  brotheri 

Sir  Anthony  Strelley. 

Sir —  VeRNEY. 

Sir  John  Bartbvile,  a  Frenchman. 

And  another. 
But  the  Scots  (like  men  though  slipper  in  covenant,  yet 
constant  in  usage,  and  therefore  less  blushing  to  break 
promise  than  custom)  came  not  at  all.  Whereupon  ray  Lord 
and  the  other  of  our  Commissioners  having  tarried  for  them 
the  full  time  of  appointment,  which  was  until  the  4th  of 
October;  the  next  day  after,  departed  thence  homeward. 


In  part  of  the  meantime,  while  my  Lord's  Grace  was  thus 
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doing  the  exploit*  in  Scotland,  a»  I  have  befort  written;  the 
F.iirl  or  LiNNos  [LENf/0X],wilW  my  Lord  Wharton,  Lord 
Warden  of  our  West  Marches  against  Scotland,  according  asl 
hli  Omce  had  before  taken  order,  with  a  number  of  five! 
(hounAndi  entered  Scotland  by  the  West  Marches;  and,  first! 
pmtlnt;  a  two  mile,  nftcr  a  day's  and  night's  defence,  theyj 
won  the  Chwich  of  Annan:  a  strong  place,  and  very  noisomej 
lllwityi  unto  our  men,  an  they  passed  that  way.  There  theyj 
took  MVenty-two  prisoners,  the  keepers  of  the  same ;  burnt] 
the  ipoil.  (or  K wmoKT  [tmcHmbrattce]  of  carriage;  and  caused] 
\\\v  Clunvh  to  be  blown  [up]  with  powder. 

\'«»ainK  lliriH'C,  m  sixteen  mile  within  the  land;  soon  after„i 
(hev  wtu»  a  HM  called  the  "  Castle  of  Milk":  the  whichi 
Ittty  Mt  wr«U  furnished  with  munition  and  men,  and  so 
vMUfnod.  I 

0(v*c*  (Mh»f  iwtftble  nets  they  did,  here  left  unwritten  otj 
bv  mo,  because  unknown  to  me :  but  as  much  as  I  certainlyl 
he4iir\l  of,  I  have  thought  meet  to  add  hereunto;  because  l| 
ttut^'  w«il  cvunt  them  as  part  of  this  Expedition  and  Voyage 
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t^A     PERORATION 
unto  t^e  scntle  ilScaDei:,  toit^  a 
Sl^QXt  ttl)zaxsai  (ft  tl^z 
action  done. 


Have  thus  absolved  my  book;  but  neithei 
with  such  spe^ed  as,  perchance,  it  had  been  the 
office  of  him  that  would  take  upon  him  to  write 
of  this  matter;  nor  as  the  dignity  of  the  argu- 
ment required  publication. 

For  it  may  well  be  thought  a  man  that 
had  been  forth  in  no  part  of  the  voyage, 
with  mean  diligence  might,  in  this  space,  have  learned  and 
written  as  much  by  inquiry  at  home.  And  since  the  power 
of  lime  is,  in  each  case,  so  great  as  thinga  indifferently  good, 
by  choice  of  opportunity,  are  made  much  commendable  ;  and 
again,  by  coming  out  of  season  may  be  much  disgraced; 
right  small  then  may  I  take  my  merit  to  be,  that  come  now 
BO  intern pestively  [out  of  time]  to  tell  that  tale,  whereof  all 
men's  ears  are  full  of,  a  four  months  before. 

Yet  for  excuse  of  my  slackness  (as  who  would  not  be 
blameless  ?),  trusting  that  my  plain  confession  may  the  rather 
move  you  to  take  things  to  the  better,  I  have  thought  it  best 
to  render  you  the  very  cause  thereof. 

Which  is,  that  after  I  had  somewhat  entered  into  this 
|>usiaes3,  and  thereby  was  compelled  to  consider  the  precise 


haHc  oi  fMSatSoa,  whereby  ai  once  I  AtmM  lose  wy  Hbcr^ 
«f  ■mriiilwft,  Wkkfc  Hxi^,  tta^h,  ifttr,  I  ^hc  tefe 
Mf«r  wirdl,yet  beonae  it  ■  MthnE  "•  ««>*«M«AiUe  to 
HMlld  a  linJt  w  to  maJK  OO  fanh ;  I  woold  gladly  bdbre  have 
bad  tbt  Icinre  to  Icok  that  the  dung  mi^  have  passed  u 
faolttCM  from  me,  aj  oiy  diligence  cobU  have  made  it* 

And  kurely,  had  it  not  been  more  for  answering  the  expco 
tjiti'jn  of  ftome  mca  oT  boooar  (who  knew  I  wus  in  hand  with 
lh«  fl}att<r;  andwhodae,  penbiveiiture,  might  have  doabted 
my  di)if(fnce)  than  it  was  for  mine  own  desire  to  have  my 
Aitin(i%  to  cume  soon  abroad :  I  would  bave  taken  a  better 
brtath,  ere  they  had  come  out  yet. 

But  *ince  the  chance  is  cast,  and  the  word  thus  ottered 
cannot  be  called  again  -,  whereby  I  have  jeoparded  [jeopardixe] 


A     PERORATION 
unto  t^e  gentle  Ecabrt,  toitl)  a 
js^ort  re^earisal  of  t^e 
action  Done. 


Have  thus  absolved  my  book :  but  neithei 
with  such  speed  as,  perchance,  it  had  been  the 
office  of  him  that  would  take  upon,  him  to  write 
of  this  matter;  nor  as  the  dignity  of  the  argu- 
ment required  publication. 

For  it  may  well  be  thought  a  man  that 
had  been  forth  in  no  part  of  the  voyage, 
with  mean  diligence  might,  in  this  space,  have  learned  and 
written  as  much  by  mquiry  at  home.  And  since  the  power 
of  time  is,  in  each  case,  so  great  as  things  indifferently  good, 
by  choice  of  opportunity,  are  made  much  commendable;  and 
again,  by  coming  out  of  season  may  be  much  disgraced: 
right  small  then  may  I  take  my  merit  to  be,  that  come  now 
so  intempestively  [out  of  lime]  to  tell  that  tale,  whereof  all 
en's  ears  are  full  of,  a  four  months  before. 
Yet  for  excuse  of  my  slackness  (as  who  would  not  be 
blameless  ?),  trusting  that  my  plain  confession  may  the  rather 
move  you  to  take  things  to  the  better,  I  have  thought  it  best 
to  render  you  the  very  cause  thereof. 

Which    is,  that   after  I  had  somewhat  entered  into  this 
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goodness  of  GOD,  so  favourably  to  aid  us  in  these  our  affairs, 
and  so  much  to  tender  the  equity  of  our  cause,  as  by  His 
Minister,  and  our  Head  in  this  journey.  My  Lord  Protector's 
Grace,  we  have  turned  our  enemy's  intents  for  destruction  of 
us,  unto  their  own  confusion.  And,  iirst,  overturned  of  their 
Holds,  Dunglas,  Thornton,  Anderwick,  and  Annan  Church; 
overcorae  them,  with  half  of  their  number  of  thirty-two  thou- 
sand men;  slain  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred;  maimed  two 
thousand  ;  taken  fifteen  hundred  ;  burnt  Leith  and  Kinghom, 
as  we  might  also  more  of  their  towns,  if  our  Chieftain  had 
been  as  willing  as  our  captains  were  ready ;  WOA  the  best 
part  of  their  navy,  and  burnt  the  residue;  won  from  them, 
a.nd  keep  in  the  midst  of  their  land,  Saint  Coomes  Inn  and 
Broughty  Crak,  and  thereby,  hut  by  our  leave,  keep  them 
from  their  whole  intercourse  of  merchants ;  won  also  and 
keep  the  Castle  of  Milk  and  Home  Castle  ;  won  of  ordnance, 
in  their  forts  and  at  the  field,  above  eighty  pieces ;  built 
Roxburgh  Castle  and  Eymouth;  and  gained  unto  the  King's 
Majesty's  obedience,  all  Teviotdale  and  their  Marches :  alt 
this,  in  so  short  a  time,  as  within  twenty-five  days,  with  so 
small  a  loss  of  our  side,  as  of  under  the  number  of  sixty 
persons  in  all  the  whole  Voyage; 

And  that,  in  this,  the  first  year  of  our  King's  Majesty's 
dominion  and  rule:  whereby,  according  to  his  singular  to- 
wardness,  else  evident,  we  may  well  conceive  an  assured  hope 
that  His  Highness  too,  shall  have  a  most  happy,  and,  with 
GOD's  grace,  a  long  reign — 

I  would  wish  and  exhort  that  ye  which  were  not  there 
{for  though  ye  were  far  from  any  danger  of  the  loss,  yet  can 
ye  not  be  but  full  partners  of  the  winning)  should  effec- 
tually, with  us  (according  as  we  all  have  cause)  give  and  wish, 
first,  glory  and  praise  unto  GOD,  ohedience  and  victoiy  to 
our  Sovereign,  honour  and  thanks  unto  our  Protector  and 
Councilors  [i.^.,  the  Privy  CouncH],  worship  to  our  Chivalry, 
commendation  unto  the  rest  that  were  out,  and  a  better  mind 
unto  our  enemies. 


W.  Pactlp.l 


Te    DEUMi    LAUDAMUS. 
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And  I,  truii^iiig  unto  the  benignity  of  your  gentle  acceptance, 
who[evef]  shall  hap  to  be  reader  of  this  work  (with  such  in- 
differency  of  request  touching  the  same,  as  Horace  made  to 
his  well  beloved  friend  Numitius)  shall  thus  takemy  leave  of 
you 

Vive  I  Vale  J  si  quid  novisH  rectius  isHs,  s^'-  »■ 

Candidus  imperii,  si  non,  his  utere  meeum. 

Out  of  the  Parsonage  of  Saint  Mary's  Hill,  in  LondoQ,  this 
aSth  of  January,  1546'. 


\MpRrNTED  m  London^  the  last  day  of 

June^  in  the  second  year  of  the 

reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord^ 
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by  Richard  Graftojs^ 

Printer  to  his  most 

royal  Majesty. 
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ma0t  33^^s^w- 


What,  John  Bon  I    Good  morrow  to  thee  I 

3o|)n  35on. 

Now,  good  morrow,  ffl&st[>crj  Parson,  so  rout  I  thee! 

What  meanest  thou,  JOHN  I  to  be  at  work  so  soon  ? 

The  sooner  I  begin,  the  sooner  shall  I  have  done, 
For  I  'tend  to  work  no  longer  tba&  none. 

Many,  JOHN,  for  that,  GOD's  blessing  on  thy  heart ! 
For,  surely,  some  there  be,  will  go  to  plough  and  carl ; 
And  set  not  by,  this  holy  Corpus  Chrtsti  even. 

They  are  the  more  to  blame,  I  swear  by  Saint  Stephen  ! 
But  tell  me,  mastferj  Parson,  one  thing,  and  you  can ; 
What  Saint  is  Copsi  Cursty,  a  man,  or  a  woman? 

L  I 
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l^arson. 

Why.  John  !  knowest  not  that  ?  I  tell  thee,  it  was  a  man. 
It  is  Christ  His  own  self,  and  to-morrow  is  His  day. 
We  bear  Him  in  procession,  and  thereby  know  it  ye  may. 

30tfu 
I  know  !  mast[erj  Parson  I  and  nay,  by  my  fay  ! 
But  methink  it  is  a  mad  thing  that  ye  say. 
That  it  should  be  a  man.     How  can  it  come  to  pass  ? 
Because  ye  may  Him  bear  within  so  small  a  glass. 

Why,  neighbour  John,  and  art  thou  now  there  ? 
Now  I  may  perceive  ye  love  this  new  gear. 

fotin. 
God's  forbod  !  master!  I  should  be  of  that  faction. 
I  question  why,  your  masship,  in  way  of  cumlication. 
A  plain  man,  ye  may  see,  will  speak  as  cometh  to  mind : 
Ye  must  hold  us  excused,  for  ploughmen  be  but  blind. 
I  am  an  eld  fellow,  of  fifter  winter  and  more, 
And  yet,  la  all  my  life,  I  knew  not  this  before. 

parsJon. 

No  did  I     Why  sayest  thou  so  ?     Upon  thyself,  thou  lyeat 
Thou  hast  ever  known   the  sacrament  to  be  the  body  of 
Christ  I 

Yea^  sir,  ye  say  true  !     All  that,  I  know  indeed  ; 
And  yet,  as  I  remember,  it  is  not  in  my  Creed: 
But  as  for  Cropsy  Cursty  to  be  a  man  or  no, 
I  knew  not  till  this  day,  by  the  way  my  soul  shall  tol 

Patdotu 
Why,  foolish  fellow  t  I  tell  thee  it  is  so  t 
For  it  was  so  determined  by  the  Church  long  ago; 
It  is  both  the  sacrament  and  very  Christ  himself. 
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wr 

^P     Lake  ShepliK 

No  spleaser,  mastfer]  Parson!  Then  make  ye  Christ  an  elf; 
And  the  maddest  made  ma.n,  that  ever  body  saw  ! 

What !  peace,  mad  man  !     Thou  speakest  like  a  daw  1 
It  is  not  possible  his  manhood  for  to  see. 

loin. 

Why,  sir;  ye  tell  me  it  is  even  very  He : 

And  if  it  be  not  His  manhood.  His  godhead  it  must  be. 

I  tell  thee,  none  of  both  !     What  meanest  thou  ?     Art  thou 


mad? 


aolru 


No,  neither  made  nor  drunk ;   but  to  learn  I  am  glad: 
But  to  displease  your  masshipj  I  would  be  very  loath, 
Ye  grant  me  here  plainly,  that  it  is  none  of  both. 
Then  it  ia  but  a  cake  :  but  I  pray  ye,  be  not  wroth  I 

t&ar((oru 

Wroth,  quoth  ha !     By  the  mass  !  (thou  makest  me  swear 

an  oath), 
I  had  leaver  with  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  to  reason. 
Than  with  a  stubble  cur,  that  eateth  beans  and  peason. 

I  cry  ye  mercy,  maBt[er]  Parson  I     Patience  for  a  season  1 
In  all  this  cumlication  is  neither  felony  nor  treason. 

No,  by  the  mass  I    But  hearest  thou  I     It  is  plain  heresy. 
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I  am  glad  it  chanced  so,  there  was  no  witness  by  ; 
And  if  there  had,  I  cared  not;  for  ye  spake  as  ill  as  I. 
I  speak  but  as  I  heard  you  say,  I  wot  not  what  ye  thought. 
Ye  said  "  It  wa.s  not  God,  nor  man/'  and  made  it  wor&e  than 
nought. 

I  meant  not  so.     Thou  tookest  me  wrong  I 

A,  sir !     Ye  sing  another  song  I 

I  dare  not  reason  with  you  long. 
!  see  well,  now,  ye  have  a  knack 
To  say  a  things  and  then  go  back. 

No,  John  !  I  was  but  a  little  overseen ; 
But  thou  meantest  not  good  faith,  1  ween, 
In  all  this  talk  that  was  us  between. 

I I  No,  trow,  it  shall  not  so  been 
That  John  Bon  shall  an  heretic  be  called, 
Then  might  he  lay  him  so  foul  bcfald. 

But,  now,  if  thou  wilt  mark  me  well  1 
From  beginning  to  ending,  I  will  thee  tell 
Of  the  godly  service  that  shall  be  to-morrow  ; 
That,  ere  I  have  done,  no  doubt,  thou  wilt  sorrow 
To  hear  that  such  things  should  he  foredone. 
And  yet,  in  many  places,  they  have  begun 
To  take  away  the  old,  and  set  up  new. 
Believe  me,  John  !  this  tale  is  true. 


mr 


^06  n. 
Go  to,  rnast[er]  Parson  1     Say  on,  and  well  to  thrive  I 
Ye  be  the  jolliest  gemman  [gentleman]  that  ever  saw  in  my 
life. 

We  shall  first  have  Matins.     Is  it  not  a  godly  hearing  ? 

Fiel  yes.     Methink  'tis  a  shameful  gay  cheering, 

For  oftentimes,  on  my  prayers,  when  I  take  no  great  keep, 

Ye  smg  SQ  arrantly  well,  ye  make  me  fall  asleep  1 

jBargon. 

Then  have  we  Procession,  and  Christ  about  we  bear. 

That  is  a  poiaon  holy  thing,  for  GOD  Himself  is  there. 

Then  come  we  in,  and  ready  us  dreas. 
Full  solemnly  to  go  to  Mess. 

Is  not  here  a  mischievous  thing  1 

The  Mess  is  vengeance  holy,  for  all  their  saying! 

len  say  we  Confiteor  and  Miserialuf. 

3o!)n. 
[Je2B  lord  !  'tis  abominable  matter ! 

|And  then  we  stand  up  to  the  altar. 

lotin. 

This  gear  is  as  good  as  Our  Lady's  Psalter. 
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(MB. 


And  so  go  forth  with  the  other  deal 
Till  we  have  read  the  Pisiel  and  Gospel. 

That  13  good)  mast^er]  FarsoOj  I  know  right  well. 

Is  that  good  I    Why,  what  say'st  thou  to  the  other  ? 

Marry  I  horribly  good  !     I  say  none  other. 

So  is  all  the  Mess,  I  dare  avow  this, 

As  good  in  every  point  as  PisUl  or  Gcsptl  is. 

The  foul  evil  it  is !    Who  would  think  so  much  ? 
la  faith,  I  ever  thought  that  it  had  been  no  such. 

Then  have  we  the  Canoit,  that  is  holiest. 

A  spiteful  gay  thing,  of  all  that  ever  I  wist. 

patron. 

Then  have  we  the  Memento,  even  before  the  sacring. 

Ye  are  morenly  well  learned  I     I  see  by  your  reck'ning 
That  ye  will  not  forget  such  an  elvish  thing. 

And  after  that,  we  consecrate  Very  God  and  Man  ; 
And  turn  the  bread  to  flesh,  with  five  words  we  can. 


I 


I 


The  devil  ye  do  !     I  trow  this  is  pestilence  business 
Ye  are  much  bound  to  GOD  for  such  a  spittle  holineas ! 
A  gallows  gay  gift  I     With  five  words  alone, 
To  make  both  God  and  Man;  and  yet  wc  see  none  I 
Ye  talk  so  unreasonably  well,  it  maketh  my  heart  yearn, 
As  eld  a  fellow  as  I  am,  I  see  well  I  may  learn. 

Yea,  JohkI  and  then,  with  words  holy  and  good, 
Even,  by  and  by,  we  turn  the  wine  to  blood. 

Lo  I    Wilt  ye  se  ?     Lo  !  who  would  have  thought  it  ? 
That  ye  could  so  soon  from  wine  to  blood  ha  brought  it  ? 
And  yet,  except  your  mouth  be  better  tasted  than  mine, 
I  cannot  feel  it  other  but  that  it  should  be  wine. 
And  yet  I  wot  ne'er  a  cause  there  may  be,  why 
Perchance,  ye  ha  drunk  blood  oftner  than  ever  did  I. 

Truly,  John,  it  is  blood,  though  it  be  wine  in  taste. 
As  soon  as  the  word  is  spoke,  the  wine  is  gone  and  past 

A  sessions  on  it !  for  me.    My  wita  are  me  benumme : 
For  I  cannot  study  where  the  wine  should  become  ? 

Study,  quoth  ha  I     Beware,  and  let  such  matter  gol 
To  meddle  much  with  this,  may  bring  ye  soon  to  woe. 

Yea,  but,  maatfer]  Parson  !  think  ye  it  were  right, 
That,  if  I  desired  you  to  make  my  black  ox  white ; 
And  you  say,  '*  It  is  done  I  "  and  still  is  black  in  sight ; 
Ye  might  me  deem  a  fool,  for  to  believe  bo  light? 


Httfa 
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I  marvel  much,  ye  will  reason  so  far  I 
I  fear  if  ye  use  it,  it  will  ye  mar  ! 

No,  no,  sir!     I  trust  of  that  I  shall  be  'ware, 
1  pray  you,  with  your  matter  again  forth  to  faie  ! 

pardon. 

And  then  we  go  forth,  and  Christ's  body  receivp; 
Even  the  very  same  that  Mary  did  conceive. 

The  devil  it  is  I    Ye  have  a  great  grace 
To  eat  GOD  and  Man  in  so  short  a  space. 

parson. 

And  so  we  make  an  end,  as  it  lieth  in  an  order. 

But  now  the  blessed  liss^  is  hated  in  every  border. 

And  railed  on,  and  reviled,  with  words  most  blasphemous; 

But  I  trust  it  will  be  better  with  the  help  of  Catechismus. 

For  though  it  came  forth  but  even  that  other  day, 

Yet  hath  it  turned  many  to  their  old  way: 

And  where  they  hated  Messe,  and  had  it  in  disdain, 

There  have  they  Messe  and  Matins  in  Latin  tongue  again. 

Yea.,  even  in  London  self,  Johh,  I  tell  the  truth ! 

They  be  full  glad  and  merry  to  hear  of  this,  GOD  knowethi 

By  my  troth  I  mast[er]  Parson,  I  like  full  well  your  talk  ! 
But  mass  me  no  more  mtssings !    The  right  way  will  I  walk. 
For,  though  I  have  no  learning,  yet  I  know  cheese  from 

chalk. 
And  each  can  perceive  your  juggling,  as  crafty  as  ye  walk  ! 
But  leave  your  devitish  Mass,  and  the  Communion  to  you  take  I 
And  then  will  Christ  be  with  you;  even  for  His  promise 

sake  I 


r 
I 


What,  art  thou  such  a  one,  and  kept  it  so  close  I 

Weli,  all  is  not  gold,  th4t  hath  a  fair  gloss, 

But,  farewell,  John  Bon  I    GOD  bring  thee  in  better  mind 

I  thank  you,  sir  I  for  that  you  seem  very  kind; 

But  pray  not  so  for  me !  for  I  am  well  enough. 

Whistle,  boy  1  drive  forth  1  GOD  speed  us  and  the  plough 

Ha  I  browne  done  !  forth,  that  horson  crab ! 

Reecomomyne,  garlcd  1  with  haight,  black  hab ' 

Have  a  gain,  bald  before  I  hayght  ree  who  1 

Cberrily,  boy,  come  off  I  that  homeward  we  may  go. 


JFfnffli. 

3|mprfntED  at  HonOon,  b;    Jjotin   Dap,  anb 
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Edward      Underhill,       Esq. 

of  die  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners, 

surnamed,  "  The  hot  Gospeller." 

Examination  and  Imprisonment  in  August 
'553  J     '^ith  anecdotes  of  the  'time. 

[U>H.  us.  4-}-1 
[JVcrvaMw ^  tit  Daft  tf  IMt  XifyiimUfim.    CundtB  Sode>7.    itjirJ 

A  Note  of  the  Examination  and  Imprisonment  of  Edward 
Underbill  (son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Uhdbrhill  of 
HoniDgbam,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  Esquire)  being 
of  the  Band  of  the  Pensioners  [see  fifi.  191,  1921  for  a 
ballet  that  he  made  against  the  Papists,  immediately 
after  the  Proclamation  of  Queen  MARY  at  London  ;  she 
being  in  Norfolk. 

|Hb  next  day  [4th]  after  the  Queen  was  come  to 
the  Tower  [on  the  3rd  of  August,  1553]  ;  the  fore- 
said ballet  [ballad]  came  into  the  hands  of  Secretar}-' 
[Sir  John]  Bourne;  who  straightways  made 
inquiry  for  mc,  the  said  Edward,  who  dwelt  at 
Limehurst  [Limehouse];  which  he  having  intelligence  of,  sent 
the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  with  a  company  of  bills  and  glaives 
[lances,  with  a  cutting  blade  at  the  end  of  each] ;  who  came  unto 
my  house,  I  being  m  my  bed,  and  my  wife  being  newly  laid 
in  child-bed. 

The  High  Constable,  whose  name  was  Thomas  Ive,  dwelt 
at  the  next  house  unto  me,  the  said  Edward  ;  whom  the 
Sheriff  brought  also  with  him.  He,  being  my  veiy  friend, 
desired  the  Sheriff  and  his  company  to  slay  without,  for  [fear 
of  af]rnghting  of  my  wife,  being  newly  Uid ;  and  be  would  go 
and  fetch  me  unto  him*  Who  knocked  at  the  door,  sayings 
"  He  must  speak  with  me." 

I,  lying  so  near  that  I  might  hear  him,  called  unto  him, 
willing  him  "  to  come  unto  me  !  "  for  that  he  was  always  my 
very  friend,  and  earnest  in  the  Gospel.     Who  declared  unto 
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me  that  the  Sheriff,  with  a  great  company  with  him,  was 
sent  for  me. 

Whereupon  I  rose,  made  me  ready,  and  came  unto  him, 
demanding,  "  What  he  would  with  me  ?  " 

'*  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  have  commandment  from  the  Council 
to  apprehend  you,  and  forthwith  to  bring  you  unto  them." 

"Why,"  said  I,  "it  is  now  ten  o'clock  in  the  night;  ye 
cannot,  now,  carry  me  unto  them  I  " 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  shall  go  with  me  to  my  house  to 
London,  where  you  shall  have  abed  :  and  to-morrow,  1  will 
bring  you  unto  them  at  the  Tower." 

"  In  the  name  of  GOD  1  [=most  ctrtainly},"  said  I :  and  so 
■went  with  him,  requiring  [inquiring  of]  him,  "If  I  might 
understand  the  cause." 

He  said,  "  He  knew  none." 

"This  needed  not,  then,"  said  I;  "any  one  messenger 
might  have  fetched  me  unto  them  " :  suspecting  the  cause 
to  be,  as  it  was  indeed,  the  ballet. 

On  the  morrow  [^th  0/  Au^usi,  1553],  the  Sheriff,  seeing  me 
nothing  dismayed,  thinking  it  to  be  some  light  matter,  went 
not  with  mc  himself :  but  sent  me  unto  the  Tower  with  two  of 
his  men,  waiting  upon  me  with  two  bills  [men  with  halberts], 
prisoner-like,  who  brought  me  unto  the  Council  Chamber; 
being  commanded  to  deliver  me  unto  Secretary  Bourne. 

Thus  standing  waiting  at  the  Council  Chamber  door,  two 
or  three  of  my  fellows,  the  Pensioners,  and  my  cousin-german 
Gilbert  Wynter,  Gentleman  Usher  unto  the  Lady  Eliza- 
BBTH  [seep.  342],  stood  talking  with  me. 

In  the  meantime,  cometh  Sir  Edward  Hastings  [sa 
page  149],  newly  made  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Queen, 
and  seeing  me  standing  there  prisoner,  frowning  earnestly 
upon  mc.  said,  "Are  you  come?  We  will  talk  with  you  or 
your  party,  I  warrant  you  I  "  and  so  went  into  the  Council, 

With  that,  my  fellows  and  kinsman  shrank  away  from  me, 
as  men  greatly  afraid. 

1  did  then  perceive  the  said  Sir  Edward  bare  in  re- 
membrance the  controversy  that  was  betwixt  him  and 
me  in  talk  and  questions  of  religion  at  Calais,  when  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  his  brother, 
went  over,  General  of  6,000  men  :  with  whom  I  went  the 
same  time,  and  was  Controller  of  the  Ordnance. 
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The  Earl  being  visited  with  sickness  when  he  came 
thither,  for  that  1  went  over  in  his  company,  and  could 
play  and  sing  to  the  lute,  therewith  to  pass  away 
the  time,  on  the  nights  being  long,  for  we  went  over 
in  Christmas  [1552],  would  have  me  with  him  in  his 
chamber ;  and  had  also  a  great  delight  to  hear  his  brother 
reason  with  me  in  matters  of  religion.  Who  would  be 
very  hot,  when  t  did  overlay  him  with  the  texts  of  the 
Scripture  concerning  the  natural  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar  ;  and  would  swear  great  oaths, 
specially,  **  by  the  Lord's  foot  I  "  that  after  the  words 
spoken  by  the  priest  there  remained  no  bread,  but  the 
natural  body  that  Mary  ba.re- 

"  Nay,  then,  it  must  needs  be  so."  would  I  say,  "  and 
[if]  you  prove  it  with  such  oaths  !" 

Whereat  the  Earl  would  laugh  heartily,  saying, 
"  Brother,  give  him  over !  Undekhill  is  too  good  for 
you  1  "    Wherewith  he  would  be  very  angry. 

The  greatest  hold  that  he  took  of,  was  of  the  3rd  of 
John,  upon  those  words,  "And  no  man  ascendeth  up  to 
heaven,  but  ?Ie  that  came  down  from  heaven,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heavenJ'  I  drove  him 
from  the  6th  of  John  and  all  other  places  that  he  could 
allege  ;  but  from  this,  he  would  not  be  removed,  but 
that  those  words  proved  his  natural  body  to  be  in  heaven 
and  in  the  sacrament  also.  I  told  him  he  as  grossly 
understood  Christ,  as  Nicodemus  did  in  the  same  place, 
o£  "  being  born  anew." 

In  my  opinion,  any  man  that  is  not  given  up  of  GOD, 

may  be  satisfied  concerning  the  naturiQ  presence  in  the 

Supper  of  the  Lord,  by  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John,  reading 

from  the  first  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth ;  with 

the  witness  of  the  first  of  the    Aois   of  the  Apostles   of 

Christ's  ascension  and  coming  again  ;  if  ever  he  will  be 

satisfied,  without  the  help  of  any  Doctors. 

Undoubtedly,  the  apprehending  of  me  was  for  this  matter : 

but  the  great  mercy  of  GOD  so  provided  for  me,  that  Master 

Hastings  was  not  at  my  examination.     For  tarrying  thus  at 

the  Chamber  door,  Doctor  Cox  [afterwards  Bishop  of  ELY] 

was  within;  who  came  forth,  and  was  sent  to  the  Marshalsea, 

Then  came  forth  the  Lord  FbrrebSj  [Viscount  Hereford], 
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and  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Then  it  waa  dinner  time, 
and  all  were  commanded  to  depart  until  after  dinner. 

My  two  waiting:  men  and  I  went  to  an  alehouse  to  dinner; 
and,  longing  to  know  my  pain  [punishment],  I  made  haste  to 
get  to  the  Council  Chamiber  door,  that  I  might  be  the  first. 

Immediately,  as  they  had  dined,  Secretary  Bourne  came 
to  the  dooi",  looking  as  a  wolf  doth  for  a  lamb;  unto  whom 
my  two  keepers  delivered  me,  standing  next  unto  the  door : 
for  there  were  more  behind  me. 

He  took  me  in  greedily,  and  shut  to  the  door;  leaving 
me  at  the  nether  [lower]  end  of  the  Chamber,  he  went  unto 
the  Council  showing  them  of  me:  and  then  beckoned  me  to 
come  near. 

»Then  they  began  the  table,  and  sat  them  down.  The  Earl 
of  Bedford  sat  as  chief,  uppermost  upon  the  bench.  Next 
unto  him,  the  Earl  of  SussBX;  next  him.  Sir  Richard 

►   Southwell. 
On  the  side  next  me,  sat  the  Earl  of  Arundel;  next  him, 
the  Lord   Paget.     By  them,  stood  Sir  John  Gage,   then 
Constable  of  the  Tower;  the  Earl   of  Bath,  and    Master 
[afterwards  Sir  ^OHN]  Mason. 

At  the  board's  end,  stood  Serjeant  Morgan  [who,  later  on, 
condemned  Lady  Jane  Grey]  that  afterwards  died  mad  ;  and 
Secretary  [Sir  John]  Bourne. 

The  Lord  Wentworth  [tht  Lcfrd  Deputy  oj  Calais,  when 
lost ;  see  p.  393]  stood  in  the  bay  window,  talking  with  one, 
all  the  while  of  my  examination,  whom  I  knew  not. 

My  Lofd  of  Bedford  being  my  very  friend,  (for  that  my 
chance  was  to  be  at  the  recovering  of  his  son^  my  Lord 
Russell,  when  he  was  cast  into  the  Thames  against  the 
Limehurst,  whom  I  carried  to  my  house  and  got  him  to 
bed  ;  who  was  in  great  peril  of  his  life,  the  weather  being 
very  cold)  would  not  seem  to  be  familiar  with  me,  nor 
called  me  not  by  my  name,  but  said,  "Come  hither, 
sirrah  !  did  not  you  set  forth  a  ballet  of  late,  in  print?  " 
J  kneeled  down,  saying,  "  Yes,  truly,  my  Lord  !  Is  that 
the  cause  I  am  called  before  your  Honours  ?  " 

"Ay,  marry,"  said  Secretary  Boukne,  "you  have  one  of 
them  about  you,  I  am  sure." 

"  Nay,  truly,  have  I  not,"  said  L 
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Then  he  took  one  oat  of  his  bosom,  and  read  it  over  dis- 
tinctly;  the  Council  giving  diligent  ear. 

When  he  had  ended,  "  I  trust,  my  Lords,"  said  I,  "  I  have 
not  offended  the  Queen's  Majesty  in  this  ballet ;  nor  spoken 
against  her  title,  but  maintained  it." 

"You  have,  sir,"  said  Morgan,  "yes.  I  can  divide  your 
ballet,  and  make  a  distinction  in  it ;  and  so  prove  at  the  least 
sedition  in  it." 

"Ay,  sir,"  said  I,  "you  men  of  law  will  make  of  a  matter 
what  ye  list !  " 

"^Lo,"  said  Sir  Richard  Southwell,  "how  he  can  give 
a  taunt  I  You  maintain  the  Queen's  title,  with  the  help  of 
an  arrant  heretic,  Tyndale." 

"  You  speak  of  Papists  there,  sir,"  said  Master  Mason,  "I 
pray  you,  how  define  you  a  Papist?  " 

I  look  upon  him,  turning  towards  him  ;  for  he  stood  on  the 
side  of  me,  "  "Why,  sir,"  said  I,  "  it  is  not  long  since  you 
could  define  a  Papist  better  than  I  "  [meaiting  thai  he  had 
turned  with  the  new  change  of  religion}.  With  that  some 
of  them  secretly  smiled  ;  as  the  Lords  of  Bedford,  Arundel, 
Sussex,  and  Paget. 

In  great  haste.  Sir  John  Qaqb  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
"Thou  callest  men  Papists  there,"  said  he,  "who  be  they 
that  thou  judgest  to  be  Papists  ?  " 

I  said,  "  Sir,  I  do  name  no  man,  and  I  came  not  hither  to 
accuse  any,  nor  none  will  I  accu&e;  but  your  Honours  do 
know  that  in  this  Controversy  that  hath  been,  some  be  called 
Papists,  and  some  Protestants." 

"  But  we  must  know  whom  thou  judgest  to  be  Papists,  and 
that  we  command  thee,  upon  thine  allegiance  to  declare  ! " 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  I  think  if  you  look  among  the  priesta  in 
Paul's,  ye  shall  find  some  old  Mumpsimuses  there." 

"  Mumpsimmes,  knave !  "  said  he,  "  Mttmpsimma !  Thou 
art  an  heretic  knave,  by  God's  blood !  " 

'*  Ay,  by  the  mass  1  "  says  the  Earl  of  Bath,  "  I  warrant 
him  an  heretic  knave  indeed." 

"  I  beseech  your  Honours  I "  said  I,  Speaking  to  the  Lords 
that  sat  at  table ;  for  those  other  stood  by,  and  were  not 
then  of  the  Council,  "  be  my  good  Lords  !  I  have  oEfended  no 
laws,  and  I  have  served  the  Queen's  Majesty's  father  and 
brother  a  long  time ;  and  in  their  service  have  spent  and  con- 
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sumed  part  of  my  living,  never  having,  as  yet,  any  prefennent 
or  recompense  ;  and  the  rest  of  my  fellows  likewise,  to  our 
otter  undoings,  unless  the  Queen's  Highness  be  good  unto 
as.  And  for  my  part,  I  went  not  forth  against  Her  Majesty; 
notwithstanding  that  I  was  commanded^  nor  liked  those 
doings." 

"  No,  but  with  your  writings,  you  would  set  us  together  by 
the  ears  I  "  said  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 

"  He  hath  spent  his  living  wantonly,"  saith  Bourne,  "  and 
now  saith  he  has  spent  it  in  the  King's  service;  which  I  am 
Borry  for.  He  is  come  of  a  worshipful  house  in  Worcester- 
Ghire." 

"  It  is  untruly  said  of  you,"  said  I,  "  that  I  have  spent  my 
living  wantonly  :  for  I  never  consumed  any  part  thereof  untU 
I  came  into  the  King's  service  ;  which  I  do  not  repent,  nor 
doubted  of  recompense,  if  either  of  my  two  masters  had  lived. 
1  perceive  you  [to  be]  Bourne's  son  of  Worcester;  who  was 
beholden  unto  my  uncle  Wynter,  and  therefore  you  have  no 
cause  to  be  my  enemy  :  nor  you  never  knew  me,  nor  I  you 
before  now,  which  is  too  soon." 

"  I  have  heard  enough  of  you,"  said  he. 

"So  have  I  of  you,"  said  I,  "how  that  Master  Sheldon 
drave  you  out  of  Worcestershire,  for  your  behaviour." 

With  that,  came  Sir  Edward  Hastings  from  the  Queen, 
in  great  haste,  saying,  "  My  Lords!  you  must  set  all  things 
apart,  and  come  forthwith  to  the  Queen." 

Then  said  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  "  Have  this  gentleman  unto 
the  Fleet  until  we  may  talk  further  with  him  I  "  though  1 
Was  "  knave,"  before,  of  Master  Gage. 

"  To  the  Fleet !  "  said  Master  Southwell,  "  have  him  to 
theMarshalsea!" 

"  Have  the  gentleman  to  Newgate  I  '*  saith  Master  GaGE 
again,  "Call  a  couple  of  the  Guard  here." 

"  Ay,"  saith  Bourne,  "  and  there  shall  be  a  letter  sent  to 
the  keeper  how  he  shall  use  him ;  for  we  have  other  manner 
of  matters  to  him  than  these." 

"  So  had  ye  need,"  said  I,  "or  else  I  care  not  for  you  1  " 

"  Deliver  hirai  to  Master  {afttr  Sir  William]  Garrard, 
the  Sheriff  [of  London],"  said  he,  "and  bid  bim  send  him  to 
Newgate." 

"  My  Lord,"  said  I,  unto  my  Lord  of  Arundel,  (forthat  he 
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was  next  to  mc)  as  they  were  rising,  "  I  trust  you  will  not 
see  me  thus  used,  to  be  sent  to  Newgate.  I  am  neither  thief 
nor  traitor." 

"  You  are  a  naughty  fellow  !  "  said  he,  "  you  were  always 
tutting  in  the  Duke  of  Northuuberland'b  ear,  that  you 
were  1 " 

"  I  would  he  had  given,  better  ear  unto  me,"  said  I  ;  "it 
had  not  been  with  him  then,  as  it  is  now"  iwaiting  his  trial  in 
the  Tower}. 

Master  HASTrsos  passing  by  me,  I  thought  good  to  prove 
him  ;  although  he  threatened  me,  before  noon. 

"Sir,"  said  I,  "I  pray  you  speak  for  me,  that  I  be  not 
sent  to  Newgate ;  but  rather  unto  the  Fleet,  which  was  first 
named.  I  have  not  offended,  I  am  a  Gentleman,  as  you  know; 
and  one  of  your  fellows,  when  you  were  of  that  Band  of  the 
Pensioners." 

Very  quietly,  he  said  unto  me,  "  I  was  not  at  the  talk. 
Master  Underhill;  and  therefore  I  can  say  nothing  to  it." 
But  I  think  he  was  well  content  with  the  place  I  was  ap- 
pointed to. 

So  went  I  forth  with  my  two  fellows  of  the  Guard,  who 
were  glad  they  had  the  leading  of  me,  for  they  were  great 
Papists, 

"  Where  is  that  knave,  the  printer  lof  the  baUai]  ?  "  said 
Master  Gage. 

"  I  know  not,"  said  1. 

When  we  came  to  the  Tower  gate,  where  Sir  John 
Brydges  [afterwards Lord  Cbandos  ofSudeley,  seep.  345]  had 
the  charge,  [who  was  there]  with  his  brother  Master  Thomas  ; 
with  whom  1  was  well  acquainted,  (but  not  with  Sir  John) 
who,  seeing  the  two  of  the  Guard  leading  me,  without  their 
halberts,  rebuked  them ;  and  stayed  me  while  they  went  for 
their  halberts. 

His  brother  said  unto  me,  "  I  am  sorry  you  should  be  an 
offender,  Master  Underhill," 

"  lam  none,  Sir!  "said  I,  "nor  went  I  against  the  Queen.*' 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  he. 

And  so  forth  we  went  at  the  gate,  where  was  a  great  throng 
of  people  to  hear  and  see  what  prisoners  were  committed :  and 
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amongst  vbom  stood,  my  friend  Master  Ivs,  Ihe  Hish  Con* 
■table,  my  Dcxt  Eicig;hbo<nr^ 

One  of  the  Guard  went  forth  at  the  wicket  before  ftne.  to 
laic  me  by  the  arm,  the  other  held  me  by  ihc  other  arm  ; 
fe^ng,  be'lUce,  I  would  have  fihifted  l«tnpf4i  item  them 
amongst  the  people 

When  my  friend,  who  had  watched  at  the  gate  all  the  fore- 
noon saw  me  thus  led;  he  followed  afar  off,  as  Peter  did 
Christ,  to  see  what  should  become  of  me.  Many  also  fol- 
lowed, some  that  knew  me:  some  to  leam  who  I  was;  for 
that  I  was  in  a  gown  of  satin. 

Thus  passed  we  thfou^  the  streets,  well  accompanied, 
unto  Master  Garrard,  the  Sheriffs  house,  in  the  Stocks 
Market.     My  friend  Master  Ive  tarried  at  the  gate. 

These  two  of  the  Guard  declared  unto  Master  Sheriff,  that 
they  were  commanded  by  the  Council  todcliverme  unto  him, 
and  he  to  send  me  unto  Newgate :  saying,  "  Sir,  if  it  please 
you,  we  will  carT>'  him  thither." 

With  that,  I  stepped  unto  Master  Sheriff,  and,  taking  him 
a  little  aside,  requested  him  that,  forasmuch  as  their  commis- 
sion  was  but  to  deliver  me  unto  him.  and  he  to  send  me  into 
Newgate,  that  he  would  send  me  by  his  officers:  for  the 
request  was  of  mere  malice. 

"With  a  good-will ! "   said  Master  Sheriff. 

"Masters!"  said  he,  "  you  may  depart!  I  will  send  my 
officers  with  this  gentleman  anon  ;  when  they  be  come  in." 

"We  will  see  him  carried,  Sir!"  said  they,  "for  our  dis- 
charge." 

Then  the  Sheriff  said  sharply  unto  them,  "Whatl  do  you 
think  that  I  will  not  do  the  Council's  cominandment  ?  You 
are  discharged  by  delivering  him  unto  me  !  " 

With  that,  they  departed. 

My  friend,  Master  Ive,  seeing  them  depart  and  leave  me 
behiod,  was  very  glad  thereof:  and  tarried  still  at  the  gate 
to  see  farther. 

AH  this  talk  in  the  Sheriffs  hall,  did  my  Lord  Russell, 
son  and  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  hear  and  see  ;  who  was 
at  commandment  [under  arrest]  in  the  Sheriffs  house,  and  his 
chamber  joining  into  the  hall,  wherein  he  might  look  :  v/ho 
was  very  sorry  for  me,  for  that  1  had  been  familiar  with  him 
in  matters  of  religion,  as  well  on  the  other  aide  the  seas  as 
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at  home.  He  sent  me  on  the  morrow,  20s.  [=:aAMi  £ro  now] ; 
and  every  week  as  much,  while  I  was  in  Newgate. 

When  th«se  two  companions  of  the  Guard  were  gone,  the 
Sheriff  sent  two  of  his  oiBccrs  with  me,  who  took  no  bills 
with  them,  nor  lead  me;  but  followed  a  pretty  way  behind 
mc :  for  as  1  said  unto  Master  Sheriff,  "But  for  order's  sake 
and  to  save  him  blameless,  I  would  have  gone  unto  Newgate 
myself,  at  the  Council's  commandment,  or  his  either." 

When  1  came  into  the  street,  my  friend  Master  Iv£,  seeing 
me  have  such  liberty,  and  &uch  distance  betwixt  me  and  the 
officers,  he  stepped  before  them,  and  so  went  talking  with  me 
through  Cheapside  :  so  that  it  was  not  well  perceived  that  I 
was  apprehended,  but  by  the  great  company  that  followed. 

The  officers  delivered  mc  unto  the  Keeper  of  Newgate,  as 
they  were  commanded  :  who  unlocked  a  door,  and  willed  me 
to  go  up  the  stairs  into  the  Hall.  My  friend  IvE  went  up 
with  me ;  where  we  found  three  or  four  prisoners  that  had  the 
liberty  of  the  house. 

After  a  little  talk  with  my  friend,  I  required  him  not  to  let 
ray  wife  know  that  I  was  sent  to  Newgate,  but  [to  say]  to 
the  Counter,  until  such  time  that  she  were  near  her  churching : 
and  that  she  should  send  me  my  night-gown,  my  BibU,  and 
my  Lute.    And  so  he  departed. 

In  a  while  after,  it  was  supper  time  [ix„  about  5  ^.m.]. 
The  board  was  covered  in  the  same  hall.  The  Keeper,  whose 
name  was  Alexander,  and  his  wife  came  to  supper;  and 
half  a  dozen  prisoners  that  were  there  for  felonies  :  for  I  was 
the  first,  for  religion,  that  was  sent  unto  that  prison;  but  the 
cause  why,  the  Keeper  knew  not. 

One  of  those  prisoners  took  acquaintance  of  [recognised] 
me,  and  said,  "  Hewas  a  soldier  under  Sir  Richard  Crom- 
well in  the  journey  {in  July,  1543]  to  Landreci  [in  Hain- 
ault],  where  he  did  know  me  and  whose  servant  I  was, 
at  the  same  timei  and  who,  the  next  year  following 
[1544],  when  the  famous  King  Henry  VIII.  went  unto 
Boulogne,  did  put  me  unto  bis  Majesty  into  the  room  of 
a  man-at-arms.  Of  the  which  Band,  there  were  200  of 
us,  upon  barded  horses,  all  in  one  suit  of  red  and  yellow 
damask,  the  bards  of  our  horses  and  plumes  of  feathers 
of  the  same  colours,  to  attend  upon  his  Majesty  for  the 
defence  of  his  person." 
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After  supper,  this  good  fellow  whose  name  was  Brystow 
procured  me  to  have  a  bed  in  his  chamber.  He  could  play  well 
upon  the  rebeck  [violin].  He  was  a  tall  man,  and  aftei wards 
of  the  Queen  Mary's  Guard,  and  yet  a  Protestant,  which  he 
kept  secret :  "  For  else,"  he  said,  "  he  should  not  have  found 
such  favour  as  he  did  at  the  Keeper's  hands,  and  his  wife's ; 
for  to  such  a.s  love  the  Gospel,  they  were  very  cruel." 

"Well,"saidl,  "Ihavesent  formyBiWe;  and  by  GOD's 
grace,  therein  shall  be  my  daily  exercise.  I  will  no  hide  it 
from  them." 

'*  Sir!  "  said  he,  "  I  am  poor;  but  they  will  bear  with  you, 
for  that  they  see  your  estate  is  to  pay  well ;  and  I  will  shew 
you  the  nature  and  manner  of  them  :  for  I  have  be  n  here  a 
a  good  while.  They  both  do  love  music  very  well ;  where- 
fore you  with  your  lute,  and  I  to  play  with  you  on  my  rebeck, 
will  please  them  greatly.  He  loveth  to  be  merry,  and  to 
drink  wine ;  and  she  also.  If  you  will  bestow  upon  them 
every  dinner  and  supper  a  quart  of  wine,  and  some  music : 
you  shall  be  their  white  son,  and  have  all  the  favour  that 
they  Can  shew  you  !  "     And  so  it  came  to  pass. 

And  now  I  think  it  good  a  little  to  digress  from  my 
matter  concerning  my  imprisonment  and  my  deliverance; 
and  to  note  the  great  mercy  of  GOD  shewed  unto  his 
servants  in  that  great  Persecution  ifi  Queen  Mary's 
time:  how  mightily  and  how  many  ways  he  preserved 
such  as  did  fear  Him,  even  as  He  preserved  Daniel, 
Jeremy,  Paul,  and  many  in  the  old  lime. 

Some  were  moved  by  His  Spirit  to  flee  over  the  seas. 
Some  were  preserved  still  in  London,  that,  in  all  the 
time  of  persecutior,  never  bowed  their  knees  unto  Baal: 
for  there  was  no  such  place  to  shift  [hide]  in,  in  this 
realm,  as  London,  notwithstanding  their  great  spialland 
search ;  nor  no  better  place  to  shift  the  Easter  time 
[to  avoid  being  housdled,  i.e.,  taking  the  seurament]  than  in 
Queen  Mary's  Court,  serving  in  the  room  I  did,  as  shall 
be  shewed  hereafter 

A  great  number,  God  did  strengthen   constantly  to 

stand   to    His  Word,  to  glorify    His  name,  which    be 

praised  for  ever  and  ever,  world  without  end !    And  some 

be  preserved  for  these  days. 

And  now  again  to  prosecute  the  matter  of  my  trouble  and 
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wonderful  deliverance  out  of  that  loathsome  gaol  of  New- 
gate. 

When  that  I  had  been  there  about  two  weeks  [$th-i8th 
August,  1553],  through  the  evil  savours,  and  great  unquietness 
of  the  lodgings,  as  also  by  occasion  of  drinking  of  a  draught 
of  strong  Hollock  [a  sweet]  wine,  as  I  was  going  to  bed, 
which  my  chamber  fellow  would  needs  have  me  to  pledge 
him  in,  I  was  cast  into  an  extrenie  burning  ague,  that  I  could 
take  no  rest,  and  desiring  to  change  ray  lodging.  And  so  did, 
from  one  to  another,  but  none  could  I  abide ;  there  was  so 
many  evil  savours,  and  so  much  noise  of  prisoners. 

The  Keeper  and  his  wife  offered  me  his  own  parlour,  where 
he  himself  lay :  which  was  furthest  from  noise  ;  but  it  was 
near  the  kitchen,  the  savour  of  which  I  could  not  abide. 
Then  did  she  lay  me  in  a  chamber,  where  she  said  never  a 
prisoner  lay,  which  was  her  store  chamber,  where  all  her 
plate  and  money  lay;  which  was  much. 

So  much  friendship  I  found  at  their  hands,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  were  spoken  unto,  by  several  Papists.  And 
the  Woodmongers  of  London,  with  whom  I  had  had  a  great 
conflict  for  presenting  them  for  false  marking  of  billets ; 
they  required  the  Keeper  to  show  me  no  favour,  and  to  lay 
irons  upon  me,  declaring  th^t  "  I  was  the  greatest  heretic  in 
London." 

My  very  friend  Master  Recorde,  Doctor  of  Physic, 
singularly  seen  in  all  the  seven  sciences,  and  a  great  Divine, 
visited  me  in  the  prison  (to  his  great  peril  if  it  had  been 
known,  who  long  time  was  at  charges  and  pains,  with  me, 
gratis),  and  also  after  I  was  delivered.  By  means  whereof, 
and  the  Providence  of  GOD,  I  received  my  health* 

My  wife  then  was  churched  before  her  lime,  to  be  a  suitor 
for  my  deliverance;  who  put  up  a  Supplication  unto  the 
Council  deckring  my  extreme  sickness  and  small  cause  to  be 
committed  unto  so  loathsome  a  gaol ;  requiring  that  I  might 
be  delivered,  putting  in  sureties  to  be  forthcoming  to  answer 
farther  when  I  should  be  calkd.  Which  she  obtained  by  the 
help  of  Master  [afterwards  Sir]  John  Throgmorton,  being 
the  Master  of  the  Requests,  and  my  countryman  [i.c,  0/ 
WBrcester$hirf]  and  my  kinsman.  He,  understanding  who 
were  my  enemies,  took  a  time  in  their  absence,  and  obtained 
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[on  2tst  August,  1553I  a  letter  to  the  Keeper,  subscribed  by  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  [Stephen  Gardinbh 
the  Bishop  of]  Winchester,  [Sir  Robert]  Rochester 
[Comptroller  of  the  Household],  and  [Sir  Edward]  Walde- 
GRAVE,  to  be  delivered ;  putting  ia  surety,  aCcording^  to  the 
request  of  my  wife's  Supplication. 

With  whom  Winchester  talked,  concerning  the 
christening  of  her  child  at  the  church  at  the  Tower  Hill; 
and  the  gossips  [sponsors],  which  were  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  Lady  Jane, 
then  being  Queen :  wilh  the  which,  he  [Gardiner]  was 
much  offended. 

My  Lady  Throgmoeton,  wife  unto  Sir  NlCHOt.AS 
Theogmorton,  was  the  Queen's  deputy ;  who  named 
my  son  Guildford  after  her  [the  Queen's]  husband. 

Immediately  after  the  christening  was  done  [on  the 
igth  0/  July,  1553],  Queen  Mary  was  proclaimed  in 
Cheapside ;  and  when  my  Lady  Throgmorton  came 
into  the  Tower,  the  Cloth  of  Estate  was  taken  down, 
and  all  things  defaced.  A  sudden  change  I  She  would 
have  gone  forth  again;  but  could  not  be  suffered. 
But  now  again  to  my  matter. 

When  my  wife  had  obtained  the  letter,  joyful  she  was ;  and 
brought  her  brother,  John  Speeyne  of  London,  merchant, 
with  her;  a  very  friendly  man,  and  zealous  in  the  LORD  : 
who  was  bound  with  me,  according  to  the  Council's  letters 
before  Master  Chedely,  Justice  o£  the  Peace:  who  came 
into  the  prison  unto  me;  for  I  was  so  sick  and  weak  that  I 
was  constrained  to  tany  a  while  longer,  and  my  wife  with  me 
day  and  night. 

During  all  the  time  of  my  sicknesst  I  was  constrained  to 
pay  &d.  [siabout  6s.  8d.  noxir]  every  meal ;  and  as  much  for 
my  wife,  and  for  every  friend  that  came  to  see  me,  if  they 
were  alone  with  me  at  dinner  or  supper  lime,  whether  they 
came  to  the  table  or  not ;  and  paid  also  40s.  for  a  fine  for 
irons  [i.e.,  for  not  being  chaCnei]  which  they  said,  "They 
shewed  me  great  favourin;  I  should  have  else  paid  £4  0t£$." 
Thus,  when  they  perceived  I  did  not  amend,  but  rather 
[grew]  worse  and  worse  ;  they  thought  it  best  to  venture  the 
the  matter  and  provided  a  horse  litter  to  cany  me  home  to 
Limehurst.     I  was  so  weak  that  I  was  not  able  to  get  down 
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the  stairs  ;  wherefore  one  that  was  servant  to  the  gaoler,  who, 
beforetime,  had  been  my  man,  who  was  also  very  diligently 
and  friendly  unto  me,  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
me  down  the  stairs  to  the  horse-litter,  which  stood  ready 
at  the  pri&on  door;  and  went  with  mc  to  my  house. 

Many  people  were  gathered  to  see  my  coming  forth,  who 
praised  GOD  for  my  deliverance,  being  very  sorry  to  see  my 
state,  and   the  lamentation  of  my  wife  and  her  friends,  who        [ 
judged  I  would  not  live  until  I  came  home.  ^M 

1  was  not  able  to  endure  the  going  of  the  horse-litter, ^H 
wherefore  they  were  fain  to  go  vety  softly,  and  oftentimes 
to  stay ;  at  which  times,  many  of  my  acquaintances  and 
friends  and  others  resorted  to  see  me :  so  that  it  was  two 
hours  ere  we  could  pass  from  Newgate  to  Aldgate;  and  so 
within  night,  before  I  could  get  to  my  house.  Where  many 
of  my  neighbours  resorted  to  see  me  taken  out  of  the  horse- 
litter  ;  who  lamented  and  prayed  for  me,  thinking  it  not  pos-  ^^ 
sible  for  me  to  escape  death,  but  by  the  great  mercy  of  GODa^f 

Thus  I  continued  for  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  days,  with-^^ 
out  any  likelihood  or  hope  of  amendment, 

1  was  sent  to  Newgate,  the  5th  day  of  August ;  and  was 
delivered  the  5tb  day  of  September. 

The  1st  day  of  October,  was  Queen  Mary  crowned  ;  by 
which  time  I  was  able  to  walk  up  and  down  my  chamber, 
Beingvery  desirous  to  see  the  Queen  pass  through  the  City,  I 
^ot  up  on  horseback,  being  scant  able  to  Bit,  girded  in  a 
long  night-gown ;  with  double  kerchiefs  about  my  head,  a 
great  hat  upon  them  ;  my  beard  dubhed  [dolled]  hard  too.  My 
face  so  lean  and  pale  that  I  was  the  very  Image  of  Death  ; 
wondered  at  of  all  that  did  behold  me ;  and  unknown  to  any. 
My  wife  and  neighbours  were  too  too  sorry  that  I  would  needs 
go  forth  ;  thinking  I  would  not  return  alive. 

Thus  went  1  forth,  having  on  either  side  of  me  a  man  t 
stay  [  upheld  ]  me  ;  and  so  went  to  the  West  end  of  Paul's  ;  and 
there  placed  myself  amongst  others  that  sat  on  horseback  to 
see  the  Queen  pass  by. 

Before  her  coming,  1  beheld  Paul's  steeple  bearing  top  and 
top-gallant  [yards]  like  a  royal  ship,  with  many  flags  and 
banners  1  and  a  man  [Peter,  a  Dutchman]  triumphing  and 
dancing  in  the  top. 
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I  said  unto  one  that  sat  on  horseback  by  me,  who 
had  not  seen  any  coronation,  "At  the  coronation  of  King 
Edward,  I  saw  Paul's  steeple  lie  at  anchor,  and  now  she 
wcareth  top  and  top-gallant.  Surely,  the  next  will  be 
shipwreck,  ere  it  be  long !  *■  which  chanceth  sometimes 
by  tempestuous  winds,  sometimes  by  lightnings  and  £re 
from  heaven. 

But  I  thought  that  it  should  rather  perish  with  some 

horrible    wind,    than    with    lightning    or    thunderbolt 

[evidently  alluding  to  the  destruction  by  lightning  of  the 

Steeple,  on  the  4th  June,  1561];  but  such  are  the  wonderful 

works  of  GOD,  whose  gunners  will  not  miss  the  mark 

that  He  doth  appoint,  be  it  never  so  Utile. 

When  the  Queen  passed  by,  many  beheld  me,  for  they 

might  almost  touch   me,  the  room    [space]  was  so  narrow  ; 

marvelling,  belike,  that  one  in  such  a  state  would  venture 

forth.     Many  of  my  fellows  the  Pensioners,  and  others,  and 

divers  of  the  Council  beheld  me :  and  none  of  them  all  knew 

me. 

I  might  hear  them  say  one  to  another,  "  There  is  one  that 
lovcth  the  Queen  well,  belike;  for  he  ventureth  greatly  to 
see  her.  He  is  very  like  never  to  see  her  more."  Thus  my 
men  whose  hearing  was  quicker  than  mine,  that  stood  by  me, 
heard  many  of  them  say. 

The  Queen  herself,  when  she  passed  by,  beheld  me.  Thus 
much  I  thought  good  to  write,  to  shew  how  GOD  doth  pre- 
serve that  which  seemeth  to  man  impossible;  as  many  that 
day  did  judge  of  me.    Thus  returned  I  home. 

And  about  two  months  after  [i.e.,  in  December],  I  was  able 
to  walk  to  London  at  an  easy  pace ;  but  still  with  my  kerchiefs 
and  pale  lean  face.  I  muEBed  me  with  a  sarsenet,  which  the 
rude  people  in  the  streets  would  murmur  at,  saying,  "  What 
is  he  ?     Dare  he  not  show  his  face  ?  " 

I  did  repair  to  my  old  familiar  acquaintance,  as  drapers, 
mercers,  and  others  :  and  stood  talking  with  them,  and 
cheapened  their  wares  ;  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  that 
knew  me. 

Then  would  I  say  unto  them,  "Do  you  not  know  me? 
Look  better  upon  me  I  Do  you  not  know  my  voice?  "  For 
that  also  was  altered. 
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"  Truly,"  would  they  »ay,  "  you  must  pardon  me  1  I  can- 
not call  you  to  remembrance." 

Then  would  t  declare  my  name  unto  them ;  whereat  they 
so  marvelled,  that  tbey  could  scarcely  credit  me.  but  for  the 
fuDtliar  acquaintance  that  I  put  them  in  remembrance  of. 

Thus  passed  I  forth  the  time  at  Limehurst  until  Christmas 
fi553J  was  passed,  then  I  waxed  something  strong.  I  then 
thought  it  best  to  shift  from  thence;  for  that  I  had  there 
fierce  enemies;  especially  [Henrv  Morb}  the  Vicar  of 
Stepney,  Abbot  quondam  of  [St.  Mary  de  Grace  on}  Tower 
Hill.    [He  dted  in  Novimber,  1554.J 

Whom  I  apprehended  in  King  Edward's  time,  and 
carried  him  to  Croydon  to  Cranuer,  Bishop  of  Canter- 
bury, for  that  he  disturbed  the  Preachers  in  his  Church  [ai 
St^pivy]  causing  the  bells  to  be  rung  when  they  were  at 
the  Sermon;  and  sometimes  begin  to  sing  in  the  Choir 
before  the  sermon  were  half  done,  and  sometimes  chal- 
lenge the  Preacher  in  the  Pulpit.  For  he  was  a  strong 
stout  Popish  prelate  :  whom  the  godly  men  of  the  parish 
were  weary  of;  specially  my  neighbours  of  the  Lime- 
hurst,  as  Master  Driver,  Master  Ivb,  Master  Pointer, 
Master  Marchb,  and  others. 

Yet  durst  they  not  meddle  with  him,  until  it  was  my  hap 
to  come  and  dwell  amongst  them:  and  for  that  I  was  the 
King's  Servant,  I  took  it  upon  me  ;  and  they  went  with 
me  to  the  Bishop  to  witness  those  things  against  him. 
Who  was  too  full  of  lenity.  A  little  he  rebuked  him, 
and  bad  him  do  no  more  so. 

"My  Lord,"  said  I,  "methinks,  you  arc  too  gentle 
unto  so  stout  a  Papist !  " 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  we  have  no  law  to  punish  them  by." 

"We  have,  my  Lord  I "  said  I.  "If  I  had  your 
authority,  I  would  be  so  bold  to  un- Vicar  him ;  or  minister 
some  sharp  punishment  unto  him,  and  such  other.  If 
ever  (I  come  to  their  turn  ;  they  will  show  you  no  such 
favour." 

"  Well,"  said  he, "  if  GOD  so  provide,we  must  abide  it." 

"Surely,"  said  I,  "GOD  will  never  cone  you  thank 
for  this;  but  rather  take  the  sword  from  such  aswiU  not 
use  it  upon  His  enemies."     And  thus  we  departed. 
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The  like  favour  is  shewed  now  [i.e,,  in  Elizabeth's 
reign] ;  and  therefore  the  like  plague  will  foUow. 

There  was  also  another  spiteful  enemy  at  Stepney, 
called  Banberv,  a  shifter,  a  dicer,  &c.,  like  unto  Dapeks 
the  dicer,  Morgan  of  Salisbury  Court,  busking  [Sir 
Thomas,  also  called  Longl  Palmer,  lusty  Voung,  [Sir] 
Ralph  Bagnall  [ses  page  149J.  [Sir]  Miles  Fart- 
KiQQ&[idem],  and  such  others.  With  which  companions, 
I  was  conversant  a  while;  until  I  fell  to  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  following  the  Preachers. 

Thenj  against  the  wickedness  of  those  men,  which 
I  had  seen  among  them ;  I  put  forth  a  ballet,  uttering  the 
falsehood  and  knavery  that  I  was  made  privy  unto. 
For  the  which,  they  so  hated  me  that  they  raised  false 
slanders  and  bruits  of  me,  saying  that  "  I  was  a  spy  for 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  " ;  and  calling  me 
[Bishop]  "  Hooper's  companion,"  for  a  bill  that  I  set 
up  upon  Paul's  gate,  in  defence  of  Hooper  ;  and  another 
at  St.  Magnus's  Church,  where  he  was  too  much  abused, 
with  railing  bills  cast  into  the  pulpit  and  other  ways. 

Thus  became  I  odious  unto  most  men^  and  many  times 
in  danger  of  my  life,  even  in  King  Ebward's  days.  As 
also  for  apprehending  one  Allbn,  a  false  prophesier 
[cf  urhom  Underhill  iays  elsewlisH,  This  Robert 
Allen  was  called  the  God  of  Norfolk,  before  they  re- 
ceived the  light  of  the  Gospel] ;  who  bruited  [in  January, 
1551]  that  King  Edward  was  dead,  two  years  before  it 
came  to  pass  ;  who  wag  a  great  calculator  for  the  same. 
But  these  jugglers  and  wicked  dicers  were  still  in  favour 
among  the  magistrates,  and  were  advanced ;  who  were  the 
sowers  of  seditioHi  and  the  destroyers  of  the  two  Dukes> 

I  pray  God  the  like  be  not  practised  by  such  flatterers 
in  these  days  [i.e.,  in  Elizabeth^s  reign],  according  to 
the  old  proverb,  "  He  that  will  in  Court  dwell,  must  curry 
Fauvell."    And 

He  that  will  in  Court  abide. 
Must  curry  Fauvell  back  and  side, 

[(.*,.  he  pnUst   curry    or  gttiftm  A  hof&t,  of  FaUvCH  (*  lll^gllt    yeHOlV    or 

tawny)  colour  (opposed  to  SoreU,  a  da,Tk  colour),  back  and  side] 
for  such  get  most  gain. 
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I  was  also  called  "the  hot  Gospellerl"  jesting  and 
mocking  me,  saytng,  "  He  is  all  of  the  Spirit !  " 

This  was  their  common  cu&tom,  at  their  table's,  to 
jest  and  mock  the  Freacti«rs  and  earnest  followers  of  the 
Gospel ;  even  among  the  magistrates  :  or  else  [speak]  in 
wanton  and  ribald  talk;  which  when  they  fell  into,  oat 
or  other  would  look  through  [along]  the  board,  saying, 
"Take  heed  that  Underhxll  be  not  here  !  " 

At  Stratford  on  the  Bow  [now  Stratford  at  Bov],  I 
took  the  pix  of  the  altar ;  being  of  copper,  stored  with 
copper  gods:  the  Curate  being  present,  and  a  Popish 
Justice  dwelling  in  the  town,  called  Justice  Tawe. 

There  was  commandment  it  should  not  hang  in  a 
string  over  the  altar;  and  then,  they  set  it  upon  the 
altar. 

For  this  act,  the  Justice's  wife  with  the  women  of  the 

town,  conspired  to   have  murdered  me;   which  one  of 

them  gave  me  warning  of,  whose  good  will  to  the  Gospel 

was  not  unknown  unto  the  rest.  Thus  the  Lord  preserved 

me    from    them,  and    many  other  da.ngers  more ;    but 

specially  from  hell  fire,  bqt  that,  of  His  mercy.  He  called 

me  from  the  company  of  the  wicked. 

This  Banbery,  aforesaid,  was  the  spy  for  Stepney  parish  ; 

as  John  Avales,  Beard,  and  such  others  were  for  London  ; 

who  [i.e.,  Banbery]  caused  my  friend  and  neighbour  Master 

IvB  to  be  sent  unto  the  Marshalsea,  but  the  LORD  shortly 

delivered  him.     Wherefore  1  thought  it  best  to  avoid  [leave] ; 

because  my  not  coming  to  the  church  there,  should  by  him  be 

marked  and  presented. 

Then  took  I  a  little  house  in  a  secret  comer,  at  the  nether 
[lower]  end  of  Wood  Street ;  where  I  might  better  shift  the 
matter. 

Sir  Humphrey  Ratcliffe  was  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Pensioners,  and  always  favoured  the  Gospel  i  by  whose 
means  I  had  my  wages  still  paid  me  [70  marks  a  year=£^6 
13s.  4(f,=»6oH<  ^500  now;  besides  a  free  diet]. 

When  [Sir  Thomas]  Wvatt  was  come  to  Southwark  [6th 
February,  1554}  the  Pensioners  were  commanded  to  watch  in 
armour  that  night,  at  the  Court :  which  I  hearing  of,  thought 
it  best,  in  like  sort,  to  be  there ;  lest  by  my  absence  I  might 
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have  some  quarrel  piked  unto  [picked  mih]  me;  or,  at  the 
least,  be  stricken  out  off  the  book  for  receiving  any  more 
wages. 

After  supper,  I  put  on  my  armour  as  the  rest  did  ;  for  we 
were  appointed  to  watch  all  the  night. 

So,  being  all  armed,  we  came  up  into  the  Chamber  of 
Presence,  with  our  poleaxes.  in  our  hands.  Wherewith  the 
Ladies  were  very  fearful.  Some  lamenting,  crying,  and 
wringing  their  hands,  said,  "Alas,  there  is  some  great  mis- 
chief toward  !  We  shall  all  be  destroyed  this  night  I  What 
a  sight  is  this  !  to  see  the  Queen's  Chamber  full  of  armed 
men.    The  like  was  never  seen,  nor  heard  of!  " 

The  Master  [John]  Norris,  who  was  a  Gentleman  Usher 
of  the  Utter  [Outer]  Chamber  in  King  Henry  VIII.'s  time, 
and  all  King  Edward's  time  ;  always  a  rank  Papist,  and 
therefore  was  now  Chief  Usher  of  Queen  Mary's  Privy 
Chamber  :  he  was  appointed  to  call  the  Watch,  and  see  if  any 
were  lacking'.  Unto  whom,  Moore,  the  Clerk  of  our  Cheque, 
delivered  the  book  of  our  names;  which  he  perused  before  he 
would  call  them  at  the  cupboard.  And  when  he  came  to  my 
name,  "  What  I"  said  he,  "what  doth  he  here?" 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Clerk,  "  he  is  here  ready  to  serve  as  the 
rest  be." 

"  Nay,  by  God's  body  !  "  said  he,  "  that  heretic  shall  not 
b&  called  to  watch  here !  Give  me  a  pen  1 "  So  he  struck  out 
my  name  out  of  the  book. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  sought  me  out,  and  said  unto  me, 
"  Master  Underhill,  you  need  not  to  watch  !  you  may  depart 
to  your  lodging  !  " 

"  May  I  ?  "  said  I.  "  I  would  be  glad  of  that,"  thinking  I 
had  been  favoured,  because  I  was  not  recovered  from  my 
sickness::  but  I  did  not  well  trust  him,  because  he  was  also 
a  Papist.  "  May  I  depart  indeed  ? "  said  1,  "will  you  be  my 
discharge?" 

"  I  tell  you  true,"  said  he,  "  Master  Norris  hath  stricken 
you  out  of  the  book,  saying  these  words,  'That  heretic 
shall  not  watch  here  I '     I  tell  you  true  what  he  said." 

'*  Many,  I  thank  him  !  "  said  I,  "  and  you  also  !  You 
could  not  do  me  a  greater  pleasure  1 " 

"  Nay,  burden  not  me  withal !  "  said  he,  "it  is  not  my 
doing." 
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So  departed  I  into  the  Hall,  where  our  men  were  appointed 
to  watch.  I  took  my  men  with  me,  and  a  link;  and  went 
my  ways. 

When  I  came  to  the  Court  eate,  tdere  T  met  with  Master 
Clement  Thkogmorton  [  father  of  Job  Throguorton,  tke 
Martinist  of  1589],  and  George  Ferrers  [the  Poel  and  His- 
torian; see  p.  289I,  tending  their  links,  to  go  to  London. 
Master  Throgmorton  was  come  post  from  Coventry;  and 
had  been  with  the  Queen  to  declare  unto  her  the  taking  of 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Master  Ferrers  was  sent  from  the 
Council  unto  the  Lord  William  Howard,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  watch  at  London  Bridge. 

As  we  went,  for  that  they  were  both  my  friends  and 
Protestants,  I  told  them  of  my  good  hap,  and  manner  of  dis- 
charge of  the  Watch  at  the  Court. 

When  we  came  to  Ludgate,  it  was  past  eleven  o'clock. 
The  gate  was  fast  locked  ;  and  a  great  watch  within  the  gate 
of  Londoners,  but  none  without :  whereof  Henry  Peckham 
had  the  charge,  under  his  father;  who,  belike,  was  gone  to 
his  father,  or  to  look  to  the  water  side. 

Master  Throgmorton  knocked  hard,  and  called  to  them, 
saying,  "  Here  are  three  or  four  gentlemen  come  from  the 
Court  that  must  come  in  ;  and  therefore  open  the  gate  !" 

"  Who  ? "  quoth  one, "  What  ?  "  quoth  another ;  and  much 
laughing  they  made. 

"  Can  ye  tell  what  you  do,  sirs  ? "  said  Master  Thkog- 
morton, declaring  his  name,  and  that  he  had  been  with  the 
Queen  to  shew  her  Grace  of  the  taking  of  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  "  and  my  lodging  is  within,  as  1  am  sure,  some  of 
you  do  know  1 " 

"And,"  said  Ferrersj  '*  I  am  Ferrers,  that  was  Lord  of 
Misrule  with  King  Edwaeb;  and  am  sent  from  the  Council 
unto  my  Lord  William,  who  hath  charge  of  the  Bridge  as 
you  know,  upon  weighty  affairs  :  and  therefore  let  us  io,  or 
else  ye  be  not  the  Queen's  friends  I  " 

Still  there  was  much  laughing  amongst  them. 

Then  said  two  or  three  of  them,  "  Wc  have  not  the  keys. 
We  are  not  trusted  with  them.  The  keys  be  carried  away 
for  this  night." 

"  What  shall   I  do  ?  "  said  Master  Throqmorton,  "  I  am 
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weary  and  faint,  and  1  now  wax  cold.  I  am  not  acquainted 
herefibout ;  nor  no  man  dare  open  his  doors  at  this  dangerous 
time  ;  nor  am  I  able  to  go  back  again  to  the  Court.  I  &ball 
perish  this  night !  " 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  Let  us  go  to  Newgate  !  I  think  I  shall 
get  in  there." 

"  Tush  !  "  said  he,  '*  it  is  but  in  vain.  We  shall  be  answered 
there  as  we  are  here." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  and  [if]  the  worst  fall,  I  can  lodge  ye  in 
Newgate.  Ye  know  what  acquaintance  I  havethere  1  and  the 
Keeper's  door  is  without  the  gate." 

"  That  were  a  bad  shift !  "  said  he,  "  I  had  almost  as  leave 
die  in  the  streets  ;  yet  I  will,  rather  than  wander  again  to  the 
Court." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "let  us  go  and  prove!  I  believe  the 
Keeper  will  help  us  in  at  the  gate,  or  else  let  us  in  through 
his  wards,  for  he  hath  a  door  on  the  inside  also.  If  all  this 
fail,  I  have  a  friend  at  the  gate,  Newman  the  ironmonger ;  in 
whose  house  I  have  been  lodged  :  where,  I  dare  warrant  you, 
we  shall  have  lodging,  or  at  the  least,  house-room  and  Are.'* 

"  Marry,  this  is  well  said  I  "  saith  Ferrers. 

So  to  Newgate,  we  went :  where  was  a  great  Watch  without 
the  gate,  which  my  friend  NEWMAN  had  the  charge  of;  for 
that  he  was  the  Constable.  They  marvelled  to  see  there, 
torches  coming  at  that  time  of  the  night. 

When  we  came  to  them,  "  Master  Underhill,"  said 
Newman,  "  what  news,  that  you  walk  so  late  ?  " 

"  None  but  good !  "  said  I,  "  We  come  from  the  Court,  and 
would  have  gone  in  at  Ludgate,  and  cannot  be  let  in  ;  where- 
fore, I  pray  you,  if  you  cannot  help  us  in  here,  let  us  have 
lodging  with  you  !  " 

"  Marry,  that  ye  shall!  "  said  he,  "  or  go  in  at  the  gate 
whether  ye  will !  " 

"  Godamercy,  gentle  friend  !  "  said  Master  Thbogmorton  ; 
"  I  pray  you  let  us  go  in,  if  it  may  be  I  " 

He  called  to  the  Constable  within  the  gate,  who  opened 
the  gate  forthwith.  "  How  happy  was  I !  "  said  Master 
Throgmortoh,  "that  I  met  with  you.  I  had  been  lost 
else." 

When  Wyatt  was  come  about  [i.e,,from  SouUtwark,  through 
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Kiitgslon,  to  Westmimler  on  yth  February  1554],  notwith- 
standing my  discharge  of  the  watch  by  Master  Norris*  I  put 
on  my  armour,  and  went  to  the  Court  [at  Wkiiehall  Palace] : 
where  I  found  all  my  fellows  in  the  Hall,  which  they  were 
appointed  to  keep  that  day. 

Old  Sir  John  Gage  was  appointed  without  the  utter  [outer] 
gate,  with  some  of  his  Guard,  and  his  servants  and  others  with 
him.  Therestof  the  Guard  were  in  the  Great  Court,  thegatcs 
standing  open.  Sir  Richard  Southwell  had  charge  of  the 
back  sides,  as  the  Wood  Yard  and  that  way,  with  500  men. 

The  Queen  was  in  the  Gallery  by  the  Gatehouse. 

Then  carae  Knbvett  and  Thomas  Cobham  with  a  com- 
pany of  the  rebels  with  them,  through  the  Gatehouse  from 
Westminster :  wherewith  Sir  John  Gage  and  three  of  the 
Judges  [of  the  Common  Pleas]  that  were  meanly  armed  in 
old  brigantines  [jackeis  of  quilted  leather,  covered  with  iron 
plates]  were  so  frighted,  that  they  fled  in  at  the  gates  in  such 
haste,  that  old  Gage  fell  down  in  the  dirt  and  was  foul 
arrayed :  and  so  shut  the  gates,  whereat  the  rebels  shot  many 
arrows. 

By  means  of  this  great  hurly  burly  in  shutting  of  the  gates, 
the  Guard  that  were  in  the  Court  made  as  great  haste  in 
at  the  Hall  door;  and  would  have  come  into  the  Hall  amongst 
us,  which  we  would  not  suffer.  Then  they  went  thronging 
towards  the  Water  Gate,  the  kitchens,  and  those  ways. 

Master  Gage  came  in  amongst  us,  all  dirt;  and  so 
frighted  that  he  could  not  speak  to  us.  Then  came  the  three 
Judges;  so  frighted  that  we  could  not  keep  them  out,  except 
we  should  beat  them  down. 

With  that  we  issued  out  of  the  Hall  into  the  Court,  to  see 
what  the  matter  was ;  where  there  were  none  left  but  the 
porters,  the  gates  being  fast  shut.  As  we  went  towards  the 
gate,  meaning  to  go  forth,  Sir  Richard  Southwell  came 
forth  of  the  back  yards  into  the  Court. 

"  Sir  1 "  said  we,  "  command  the  gates  to  be  opened  that 
we  may  go  to  the  Qi^^n's  enemies  !  We  will  else  break  them 
open  I  It  is  too  much  shame  that  the  gates  should  thus  be 
shut  for  a  few  rebels !  The  Queen  shall  see  us  fell  down  her 
enemies  this  day,  before  her  face  !  " 

"  Masters  1  "  said  he,  and  put  his  morion  off  his  head,  "  I 

Lll  desire  you  all,  as  you  be  Gentlemen,  to  stay  yourselves 
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here ;  that  1  may  go  up  to  the  Queen  to  know  her  pleasure ; 

and  you  shall  have  the  gateaopened.  And,  as  I  am  a  Gentle- 
man !  I  will  make  speed  1 " 

Upon  this,  wc  stayed ;  and  he  made  a  speedy  return  :  and 
brought  U5  word,  the  Queen  was  content  that  we  should  have 
the  gates  opened  :  "  But  her  request  is,"  said  he,  "  that  you 
will  rot  go  forth  of  her  sight ;  for  her  only  trust  is  in  you,  for 
the  defence  of  her  person  this  day." 

So  the  gate  was  opened,  and  we  marched  before  the  Gallery 
window;  where  she  spake  unto  us;  requiring  us,  "As  we 
were  Gentlemen,  in  whom  she  only  trusted,  that  we  would 
not  go  from  that  place." 

There  we  marched  up  and  down  the  space  of  an  hour ;  and 
then  came  a  herald  posting,  to  bring  the  news  that  WVATT 
was  taken. 

Immediately  came  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  and  Wvatt 
behind  him  ;  unto  whom  he  did  yield  at  the  Temple  Gate: 
and  Thomas  Cobham  behind  another  gentleman. 

Anon  after,  we  [the  Genthnett  Pemioners]  were  all  brought 
unto  the  Queen's  presence,  and  every  one  kissed  her  hand; 
of  whom  we  had  great  thanks  aod  large  promises  how  good 
she  would  be  unto  us  :  but  few  or  none  of  us  got  anything, 
although  she  was  very  liberal  to  many  others,  that  were 
enemies  unto  GOD's  Word,  as  few  of  us  were. 

Thus  went  I  home  to  my  house,  where[in]  I  kept,  and  came 
little  abroad,  until  the  marriage  was  concluded  with  King 

Then  was  there  [the]  preparing  [in  ^uly,  1555]  to  go  with 
the  Queen,  unto  Winchester;  and  all  the  Books  of  the 
Ordinaries  were  perused  by  [Stephen  Gardiner]  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  to  consider  ol 
every  man. 

Sir  HtiMPHREV  Ratcliffe,  our  Lieutenant,  brought  unto 
him  the  Book  of  the  Pensioners ;  which  when  they  overlooked, 
they  came  unto  ray  name, 

"  What  doth  he  here  ?  '*  said  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 

"  I  know  no  cause  why  he  should  not  be  here,"  taid  Master 
Ratgliffe,  "he  is  an  honest  man.  He  hath  served  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Band  [/ounded  i"»  December,  1539,  as  the 
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Band  of  Shears.  It  consisUd  of  a  Coptain,  LieutenaHt,  Standard 
bearer,  Clerk  of  the  Cheque,  and  Genileman  Harbinger,  and  Ji/ly 
Gentlemen;  chosen  out  of  (ki  best  and  most  ancient  families  of 
England.  Somt  of  them  sons  to  Ectrh,  Barons,  Knights,  and 
Esquires  :  men  thereunto  specially  recommended  for  their  worthi- 
ness  and  sufficiency  ;  withattt  any  stain  or  taint  of  dishoTwur,  or 
disparagement  in  blood],  ajid  was  as  forward  as  any  to  serve  the 
Queen,  in  the  time  of  Wyatt's  rebellion." 

"  Let  him  pass  then  !  "  said  the  Bishop. 

"Well,"  said  the  Earl,  "you  may  do  so  ;  but  I  assure  you, 
my  Lord  I  he  is  an  arch-heretic  1  " 

Thus  I  passed  once  again. 

When  we  came  to  Winchester,  being  in  the  Chamber  of 
Presence,  with  my  fellows,  Master  Norris  came  forth  of  the 
Queen's  Privy  Chamber;  unto  whom  we  did  reverence,  as 
his  place  required. 

"  What  1 "  saith  he  unto  me ;  "  what  do  you  here  ?  " 

"  Marry,  sir  1  "  said  I,  "  what  do  you  here  ?  " 

"  Eh  !  "  said  he,  "  are  you  so  short  with  me  ?  " 

"  Sir !  "  said  I,  "  I  must  and  will  forbear,  for  the  place 

be  in;  but  if  you  were  in  the  place  you  were  in,  of  the  Outer 

Chamber,  I  would  be  shorter  with  you  I     You  were  then  the 

doorkeeper ;  when  we  waited  at  the  table.    Your  ofifice  is  not 

to  find  fault  at  ray  being  here.     I  am  at  this  time  appointed 

to  serve  here,  by  those  that  be  in  authority  ;  who  know  me, 

as  well  as  you  do  !  " 

"  They  shall  know  you  better  1  "  said  he,  "  and  the  Queen 
also." 

With  that,  said  Master  John  Calveley,  one  of  my  fellows 
(brother  unto  Sir  Hugh  Calveley,  of  Cheshire),  who  served 
Kt  the  journey  to  Laundercei  in  the  same  Band  that  I  did, 
"  In  good  faith  !  Master  Norris,  racthinks  you  do  not  well ! 
This  gentleman,  our  fellow,  hath  served  of  long  time,  and 
was  ready  to  venture  his  life  in  defence  of  the  Queen's  Majesty 
at  the  last  service,  and  as  forward  as  any  was  there ;  and 
also  being  appointed  and  ready  to  serve  here  again  now, 
to  his  great  charges,  as  it  is  unto  us  all,  methinka  you  do 
not  (lie  part  of  a  Gentleman  thus  to  seek  him  1" 
"  What !  "  said  he,  "  I  perceive  you  will  hold  together ! " 
*'  Else  we  were  worse  than  beasts,"  said  my  fellow ;  "  if  we 
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would  not,  in  all  lawful  cases,  so  hold  together ;  he  that 
toucheth  one  of  us,  shall  touch  all." 

So  went  he  from  us,  into  the  Privy  Chamber;  and  from 
that  time  never  meddkd  more  with  me. 

On  the  marriage  day  [25th  July,  1535, a(  Winchesler],the  King 
and  the  Qu«en  dined  in  the  hall  in  the  Bishop's  Palace ; 
sitting  under  the  Cloth  of  Estate,  and  none  else  at  that  table. 
The  Nobility  sat  at  the  side  tables.  We  were  the  chief 
servitors,  to  carry  the  meat;  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  our 
Captain,  was  the  Sewer. 

The  second  course  at  the  marriage  of  a  King  is  given  unto 
the  bearers ;  I  mean  the  meat,  but  not  the  dishes,  for  they 
were  of  gold. 

It  was  my  chance  to  carry  a  great  pasty  of  a  red  deer  in  a 
great  charger,  very  delicately  baked  ;  which,  for  the  weight 
thereof,  divers  refused  [ue.,  io  carry].  The  which  pasty  I  sent 
unto  London,  to  my  wife  and  her  brother;  who  cheered  there- 
with many  of  their  friends. 

I  will  not  take  upon  me,  to  write  the  manner  of  the  mar- 
riage, of  the  feast,  nor  of  the  dancing  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
day ;  who  were  greatly  out  of  countenance,  specially  King 
Philip  dancing  with  the  Queen,  when  they  did  see  my  Lord 
Bray,  Master  Cakew,  and  others  so  far  exceed  them  ;  but 
will  leave  it  unto  the  learned,  as  it  behoveth  him  to  be,  thaf 
shall  write  a  Storj'  of  so  great  a  Triumph. 

Which  being  ended,  their  repair  was  to  London.  Where, 
shortly  after,  began  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Preachers 
and  earnest  professors  and  followers  of  the  Gospel;  and 
searching  of  men's  houses  for  their  books.  Wherefore  I  got 
old  Hbnry  Daunce,  the  bricklayer  of  Whitechapel ;  who 
used  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  his  garden,  every  holiday,  where 
I  have  seen  a  thousand  people  ;  he  did  inclose  my  books  in  a 
brick  wall  by  the  chimney's  side  in  my  chamber  ;  where  they 
were  preserved  from  moulding  or  mice,  until  the  first  year 
of  our  most  gracious  Queen  Elizabeth,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  that,  I  removed  from  thence,  and  went 
unto  Coventry  ;  and  got  me  a  house  a  mile  out  of  that  city  in 
a  wood  side.  But  before  I  removed  from  the  said  house  [m 
Wood  Street]  in  London ;  I  had  two  children  born  there,  a 
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wench  [(',«.,  a  girl,  his  fifth  daughter,  Anne,  born  4th  Ja«««iyJ 
i554]f  and  aboy  [kis  secottd  son, Edward,  bom  io(A  February 

1555}-  .  .     , 

It  was  a  great  grief  to  me,  to  sec  so  much  innocent  blood 

shed  for  the  Verity,  I  was  also  threatened  by  Johk  Avales 
and  Beard:  which  I  understood  by  Master  LuKB  [Shbpherd], 
my  very  friend,  of  Coleman  Street,  physician ;  who  was  great 
with  some  that  kept  them  company,  and  yet  were  honest 
men.  Whom  I  caused  to  let  them  understand,  that  "  If  they 
did  attempt  to  take  me,  except  they  had  a  warrant  signed 
with  four  or  five  of  the  Council's  hands,  I  would  go  further 
with  them  than  Pbter  did,  who  strake  Off  but  the  ear  of 
Malchus;  but  I  would  surely  strike  off  head  and  all." 
Which  was  declared  unto  them;  so  that  I  oftentimes  met 
them,  but  they  would  not  meddle  with  me.  So  mightily  the 
merciful  LORD  defended  me ;  as  also  from  being  present  at 
that  blasphemous  Mass,  in  all  the  time  of  Queen  Mary. 

This  LuKB  [Shbphbrd]  wrote  many  proper  books 
against  the  Papists,  for  the  which  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Fleet ;  especially  a  book  called  JOHN  BON  and 
mast.  Person,  who  reasoned  together  of  the  natural  pre- 
sence in  the  Sacrament  \see  pp.  161-9].  Which  book  he 
wrote  in  the  time  of  King  EDWARD;  wherewith  the 
Papists  were  sore  grieved,  specially  SlR  John  Gresham, 
then  being  Mayor[i.ff.,  October\i,^1-Octobtr  \<,6,%\  buton 
p.  185  UNDSHHtLL  dates  in  1551  ALLEN'S  prophecy,  which 
he  here  represents  as  made  at  the  tiirie  of  (he  puhUcation  of 
foHN  BoN,i.e.  1548]. 

JOHNDAYdidprintthesimebook[i»  154S];  whom  the 
Mayor  sent  for,  to  know  the  maker  [author]  thereof  saying 
"He  should  also  go  to  prison,  for  printing  the  same." 

It  was  my  chance  to  come  in  the  same  time ;  for  that 
I  had  found  out  where  [RobertJ  Allen  the  Frophesier, 
had  a  chamber ;  through  whom  there  was  a  bruit  in  the 
city,  that  the  King  was  dead  :  which  I  declared  to  the 
Mayor,  requiring  him  to  have  an  OfScer  to  apprehend 
him. 

"  Marry,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  1  have  received  letters 
make  search  for  such  this  night  at  midnight." 

He  was  going  unto  dinner ;  who  willed  me  to  take  p£ 
of  the  same. 
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As  we  were  at  dinner,  he  said  "  There  was  a  book  put 
forth,  called  JoHN  BoN;  the  maker  whereof,  he  would 
gladly  search  for." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  said  I,  "  that  book  is  a  good  book.  I 
have  one  of  them  here,  and  there  are  many  of  them  in 
the  Court." 

"  Have  you  so  ?  "  said  he,  "  I  pray  you,  let  me  see  it ; 
for  I  have  not  seen  any  of  them." 

So  he  took  it,  and  read  a  Httle  of  it,  and  laughed 
thereat,  a^  it  was  both  pithy  and  merry.  By  means 
whereof,  John  Day,  sitting  a.t  a  sideboard  after  dinner, 
was  bidden  [to]  go  home ;  who  had,  else^gone  to  prison. 
When  we  had  dined,  the  Mayor  sent  two  of  his 
Officers  with  me  to  seek  Allen  ;  whom  we  met  withal 
in  Paul's  [Church],  and  took  him  with  us  unto  his 
chamber;  where  we  found  figures  set  to  calculate  the 
nativity  of  the  King,  and  a  judgement  given  of  his  death; 
whereof  this  foolish  wretch  thought  himself  so  sure, 
that  he,  and  his  counsellors  the  Papists,  bruited  it  all 
over. 

The  King  lay  at  Hampton  Court,  the  same  time  ;  and 
my  Lord  Protector  [M^  Duke  of  Somerset]  at  the  Sion 
\^Sion  House,  near  Islevifortk'\\  unto  whom  I  carried  this 
Allen,  with  his  books  of  conjurations,  calculations, 
and  many  things  belonging  to  that  devilish  art ;  which 
he  affirmed  before  my  Lord,  "was  a  lawful  science,  for 
the  statute  [33  Hen.  VIH.  c.  8.]  against  such  was 
repeated  [by  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  ra]." 

"  Thou  foolish  knave  I  "  said  my  Lord,  "if  thou,  and 
all  that  be  of  thy  science  tell  me  what  I  shall  do  to- 
morrow, I  will  give  thee  all  that  I  have  !  "  Com- 
manding me  to  carry  him  unto  the  Tower  ;  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Sir  John  Markham,  then  being  Lieutenant,  to 
cause  him  to  be  examined  by  such  as  were  learned. 

Master  Markham,  as  he  was  both  wise  and  zealous 
in  the  LORD,  talked  with  him.  Unto  whom  he  did 
affirm  that  "  He  knew  more  of  the  science  of  Astronomy 
than  all  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge." 
Whereupon  he  sent  for  my  friend,  before  spoken  of, 
Doctor  Rbcordb  ;  who  examined  him :  and  he  knew 
not  the  rul«&  of  Astronomy ;  but  "  Was  a  very  unlearned 
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ass ;  and  a  sorcerer,  for  the  which  he  was  worthy  hang- 
ing," said  Master  Recordk. 

To  have  further  matters  unto  [in  reference  to]  him,  we 
sent  for  Thomas  Robvns  alias.  Morgan,  commonly  called 
Little  Morgan  or  Tom  Morgan  (brother  unto  great  [big] 
Morgan,  of  Salisbury  Court,  the  great  dicer) ;  who,  when 
I  was  a  companion  with  him,  told  me  many  stories  of 
this  Allen  :  what  a  cunning  man  he  was!  and  what 
things  he  could  do  I  as,  to  make  a  woman  love  a  man,  to 
teach  men  how  to  win  at  the  dice,  what  should  become 
of  this  realm  ;  [there  was]  nothing,  but  he  knew  it !  So 
he  had  his  chambera  in  divers  places  of  the  city,  whither 
resorted  many  women,  for  things  stolen  or  lost,  to  know 
their  fortunes,  and  their  children's  fortunes  ;  where  the 
ruffling  roister[er]s  and  dicers  made  their  ma[t]ches. 

When  this  Morgan  and  Allen  were  brought  together; 
Morgan  utterly  denied  that  ever  he  had  seen  him,  or 
known  him. 

"Yes,"  said  Allen,  "you  know  me!  andlknowyou  !" 
For  he  had  confessed  that,  before  his  coming. 

Upon  this.  Master  Lieutenant  stayed  Little  Morgan 
also  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

I  caused  also  Master  Gaston  the  lawyer  [not  to  be  con^ 
founded  with  Gascoignb  the  Poet,  of  Gray's  Inn  ;  who  did 
not  marry  Widow  Breton  tiUafter  fiih  June,  1559],  who 
was  also  a  great  dicer,  to  be  apprehended.  In  whose 
house,  Allen  was  much ;  and  had  a  chamber  there, 
where  many  things  were  practised. 

Gaston  had  an  old  wife,  who  was  laid  under  the  board 
all  night,  for  dead;  and  when  the  women,  in  the  morning, 
came  to  wind  her,  they  found  that  there  was  life  in  her ; 
and  so  recovered  her :  and  she  lived  about  two  years 
after. 

By  the  resort  of  such  as  came  to  seek  for  things 
stolen  and  lost,  which  they  would  hide  (or  the  nonce,  to 
blear  their  husband's  eyes  withal,  [afterwards]  saying, 
"the  wise  man  told  them";  of  such,  Gaston  had  choice 
for  himself  and  his  friends,  young-  lawyers  ofthe  Temple. 
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Thus  became  I  s.o  despised  and  odious  unto  the 
lawyers,  Lords  and  ladies,  gentlemen,  merchants,  knaves, 
and  thieves ;  that  I  walked  as  dangerously  as  Daniel 
amongst  the  lions.  Yet  from  them  all,  the  LORD  de- 
livered me  :  notwithstanding  their  often  devices  and 
conspiracies  by  violence  to  have  shed  my  blood,,  or  with 
sorcery  [to  have]  destroyed  me^ 

These  aforesaid  were  in  the  Tower  about  the  space  of 
a  year;  and  then  by  friendship  delivered.     So 'scapcth 
alwaysthe  wicked,and  such  as  GOD  commandeth  should 
not  live  among  the  people. 
Yea,,  even  now  in  these  days  also ;  so  that,  metbinks,  I  see 

the  ruin  of  London  and  this  whole  realm  to  be  even  at  hand  ; 

for  GOD  will  not  suffer  any  longer.     Love  is  clean  banished. 

No  man  is  sorry  for  Joseph's  hurt» 

a. 

A  Prayer,  taken  out  of  t)u  Psalms  of  Da  vw, 
daily  and  nightly,  to  be  said  of 
EawASD  Undrrhill, 

BOrd  !  teach  me  the  understanding  of  Thy  com- 
mandments !  that  I  may  apply  myself  for  the  keep- 
ing of  the  same,  as  long  as  I  live !  Give  me  such 
wisdom  that  I  may  understand,  and  so  to  fulfil  the 
thing  that  Tby  law  deviseth  !  to  keep  it  also  with  my  whole 
heart,  that  I  do  nothing  against  itl  Guide  me  after  the  true 
understanding  of  Thy  commandments  1  for  that  hath  been 
always  my  special  desire.  Incline  mine  heart  unto  the  love 
of  Thy  statutes,  and  cause  me  utterly  to  abhor  covetousdesa  1 
Turn  mine  eyes  aside  !  lest  they  be  'tangled  with  the  love  of 
most  vain  things ;  but  lead  me,  rather,  unto  life  through  Thy 
warnings  [  Set  such  a  Word  before  Thy  servant,  as  may 
most  chiefly  further  him  to  worship  Thee !  Take  away  the 
shame  that  I  am  afraid  of !  for  Thy  judgements  are  greatly 
miied  with  mercy.  As  for  me,  verily,  I  have  love^  Thy 
commandments ;  wherefore  keep  me  aiivc  accordinir  to  Tby 
rigbteoasaen ! 
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Underkitl. 


Lcve  GOD,  above  all  things  !  and  thy  neighbour  a$  thyself  I 
That  this  is  Christ's  doctrine,  no  man  can  it  dcny» 

Which  little  is  regarded  in  England's  commonwealth, 
Wherefore   great   plagues  at  hand   be,  the  realm  for  to 
destroy. 

Do  as  thou  woiddst  be  done  unto  I     No  place  here  he  can  have. 

Of  all  he  is  refused.     No  man  will  him  receive. 
But   Private  Wealth,  that    cursed  wretch,  and  most   vile 
slave ! 

Over  all,  he  is  embraced;  and  fast  to  him,  they  cleave. 

He  that  hath  this  world's  goods,  and  seeih  his  neighbour  lack  ; 

And  of  him  hath  no  cmtpassim,  nor  ^keweth  him  no  tovf. 
Nor  relieveth  his  necessity,  but  suffers  him  to  go  to  wrack  ; 

GOD  dwelieth  tioi  in  that  man,  the  Scriptures  plainly  prove. 

Example  we  have  by  Dives,  that  daintily  did  fare. 
In  worldly  wealth  and  riches  therein  he  did  excel; 

Of  poor  Lazarus's  misery  he  had  thereof  no  care  j 
Therefore  was  suddenly  taken,  and  tormented  in  hell. 

Edwakd    Undbrhill. 
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To  the  most  extelUnl  and  most  virtuous  Lady^  our  most 

gracious   Sovereign,  Mary,  by  the  grace  of  GOD, 

Queen  of  England,  France,  Naples,  Hierusalem,  and 

\  Ireland;  Defender  of  the  Faith  ;  Princess  of  Spain, 

and  Sicily:   Archduchess   of  Ausiria;    Duchess   of 

t    Burgundy,  and  Brabant;  Countess  of  Haps- 
burg,  Flanders,  and  Tyrol; 
r   Majesty's   most  faithful,    loving,    and 
'bedient  subject,  fosN  Proctor,  wtsheth 
all  grace,  long  peace,  quiet  reign, 
frcmt    GOD    the    Father, 
the      Son,      and      the 
HOLY  GHOST. 

hath    been    allowed,  most  gracious  Sovereign, 

for   a  necessary  policy  in   all    Ages,  as  stories 

do  witness,    that    the    fla^tious    enterprises   of 

the  wicked,  which  have  at  any  time  attempted 

with     traitorous    force    to     subvert     or    alter    the    Public 

State    of    their  countries,    as    also  the  wise   and  virtuous 

policies   of  the  good    practised   to    preserve  the  Common 

Weal    and  to   repel  the  enemies  of  the   same,  should   by 
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writing  be  committed  to  eternal  memory.  Partly  that  they 
of  that  Age  in  whose  time  such  things  happened  might  by 
the  oft  reading  conceive  a  certain  gladness  in  considering 
with  themselves,  and  beholding  a5  it  were  in  a  glass,  from 
what  calamity  and  extreme  niin,  by  what  policy  and 
wisdom,  their  native  countries  were  delivered  ;  besides  the 
great  misery  and  peril  they  themselves  have  escaped  :  partly 
for  a  doctrine  and  a  monition  serving  both  for  the  present 
and  future  time.  But  chieBy  and  principally  that  the 
traitors  themselves  (who,  through  hatred  to  their  Prince  or 
countiy,  shall,  either  of  their  own  malicious  disposition  be 
stirred  ;  or  else  by  other  perverse  counsel  thereunto  induced) 
may  always  have  before  their  eyes  the  miserable  end  that 
happeneth  as  just  reward  to  all  such  caytives  [eaitij^s]  as, 
cither  of  ambition  not  satisfied  with  their  own  state  will 
seek  preposterously  to  aspire  to  honour ;  or  of  malice  to 
their  Prince,  will  enter  into  that  horrible  crime  of  Privy 
Conspiracy  or  Open  Rebellioo. 

The  industry  of  Writers  doth  sufficiently  declare  in  a 
number  of  stories  that  conspiracy  and  treason  hath  always 
turned  to  the  authors  a  wretched  and  miserable  end  :  and  if 
their  persons  happen  at  any  time  to  escape  temporal 
punishment,  as  rarely  they  have  done ;  yet  their  names, 
specially  of  the  notorious  and  principal  offenders,  have 
been  always  had  in  such  vile  and  odible  detestation  in  all 
Ages  and  among  all  nations  as,  for  the  same,  they  have 
been  ever  after  abhorred  of  all  good  men. 

These  general  considerations,  moving  others  to  indict 
[endiie]:  and  pen  stories,  moved  me  also  to  gather  tc^ether 
and  to  register  for  memory  the  marvellous  practice  of 
Wyat  his  detestable  Rebellion  ;  little  inferior  to  the  most 
dangerous   reported   in   any  history,  either  for    desperate 
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courage  in  the  author,  or  for  the  monstrous  end  purposed  by 
his  Rebellion. 

Yet  I  thought  nothing  less  at  the  beginning  than  to 
publish  the  same  at  this  time,  or  at  this  Age :  minding 
only  to  gather  notes  thereof,  where  the  truth  might 
be  best  known,  for  the  which  I  made  earnest  and 
diligent  investigation  ;  and  to  leave  them  to  be  published 
by  others  hereafter,  to  the  behoof  of  our  posterity. 

But  hearing  the  sundry  tales  thereof,  far  dissonant  in 
the  utterance,  and  many  of  them  as  far  wide  from  truth, 
fashioned  from  the  speakers  to  advance,  or  deprave,  as 
they  fantased  [/avcured^  the  parties;  and  understanding 
besides  what  notable  infamy  sprang  of  this  Rebellion  to 
the  whole  country  of  Kent,  and  to  every  member  of  the 
same,  where  sundry  and  many  of  them,  to  mine  own 
knowledge,  shewed  themselves  most  faithful  and  worthy 
subjects,  as  by  the  story  [itjself  shall  evidently  appear, 
which  either  of  haste  or  of  purpose  were  omitted  tn  a 
printed  book  Iate[iy]  set  forth  at  Canterbury.  I  thought 
these  to  be  special  considerations  whereby  I  ought,  of 
duty  to  my  country  [Couniji],  to  compile  and  digest  such 
notes  as  I  had  gathered  concerning  that  Rebellion,  in  some 
form  or  fashion  of  History ;  and  to  publish  the  same  in 
this  Age,  and  at  this  present,  contrary  to  my  first  intent : 
as  well  that  the  very  truth  of  that  rebellious  enterprise 
might  be  thoroughly  known,  as  that  also  the  Shire  where 
that  vile  Rebellion  was  practised  might,  by  opening  the  full 
truth  in  some  part,  be  delivered  from  the  infamy  which,  as 
by  report  I  hear,  is  made  so  general  in  other  Shires  as 
though  very  few  of  Kent  were  free  from  Wyat's  conspiracy. 
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To  /A«  Loving  Reader. 

|He  safe  and  sure  recordation  of  pains  and  perils 
past  hath  present  delectation,  saith  TULLV. 
For  things,  were  they  never  so  bitter  and  un- 
pleasant in  the  execution,  being  after  in  peace 
and  security  renewed  by  report  or  chronicle,  are  both 
plausible  \  praiseworthy  ^  and  profitable,  whether  they 
touched  ourselves  or  others. 

Being  thus  in  this  point  persuadedt  loving  Reader,  I 
thought  it  a  travail  neither  unpleasant  for  thee,  nor  un- 
thankful for  me,  to  contrive  the  late  RebeJiion  practised 
by  Wyat  in  form  of  a  Chronicle,  as  thou  seest  Whereby 
as  I  mean  not  to  please  the  evil,  nor  displease  the  good  ; 
so  I  much  desire  to  amend  the  one  by  setting  before  his 
eye  the  lamentable  Image  of  hateful  Rebellion,  for  the 
increase  of  obedience ;  and  to  help  the  other  by  setting 
forth  the  unspotted  loyalty  of  such  as  adventurously  and 
faithfully  served  in  this  dangerous  time,  for  the  increase  of 
knowledge  and  policy  the  better  to  repress  the  like  dangers, 
if  any  hereafter  happen. 

And  further,  although  hereby  I  covet  not  to  renew  a  fear 
of  a  danger  past,  yet  would  I  gladly  increase  a  care  and 
study  in  every  good  man's  heart  to  avoid  a  hke  danger  that 
may  happen,  and  most  times  happeneth ;  when  a  danger 
with  much  difficulty  avoided  is  not  sufficient  warning  to 
beware  of  the  next 

I  have  forborne  to  touch  any  man  by  name,  WVAT  only 
except ;  and  a  few  others  which  the  story  would  not  permit 
to  be  left  out  Yet  take  me  not  that  I  mean  to  excuse  any 
man's  fault  thereby.  For  what,  should  I  shew  myself  so 
ungrate  or  unnatural    unto   my  natural  countrymen ;    as 
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namely  to  blaze  them  to  the  World  whom,  either  their  own 
good  hap  or  Che  Queen's  surpassing  mercy,  vould  to  be 
covered  at  this  time? 

And  although  I  touch  some  by  name,  terming  them  in 
certain  places  "  traitors  and  rebels,"  just  titles  of  their 
deserts:  yet,  GOD  is  my  witness!,  I  do  it  not  of  malice 
or  envy  to  any  of  their  persons.  I  never  hated  any  of 
them  ;  no,  not  WVAT  himself  t  whom,  although  he  was 
utterly  unknown  unto  me,  yet  for  the  sundry  and  singular 
gifts  wherewith  he  was  largely  endued,  I  had  him  in  great 
admiradon.  And  now  I  rather  pity  his  unhappy  case  than 
malice  his  person  :  and  do  much  lament  that  so  many  good 
and  commendable  qualities  were  abused  in  the  service  of 
cursed  Heresy  ;  whose  reward  was  never  other  than  shame- 
ful confusion,  by  one  way  or  other,  to  all  that  followed  her 
ways. 

Finally,  if  thou  suppose  I  have  not  fully  set  forth  the 
whole  case,  all  as  it  was,  I  shall  not  gainsay  it;  neither 
thought  I  it  necessary  so  to  do  i  but  rather  so  much  as 
for  this  time  might  be  both  plausible  [prais^wartA)']  and 
profitable,  and  should  satisfy  such  points  as  in  the  Dedicatory 
EpistU  to  the  Queen's  Majesty  are  expressed. 

Hereafter  it  may  be  that  further  be  said  touching  this 
matter  In  mean  time  thou  hast  no  just  cause,  I  trust, 
to  be  offended  with  this  my  present  enterprise,  either  for 
the  manner  of  handling  Or  for  the  matter  herein  handled  ; 
the  one  having  sufficient  perspicuity  and  plainness,  the  other 
full  truth ;  for  which  I  have  made  such  diligent  investi- 
gation, as  I  have  found  it  and  have  herein  expressed  the 
same,  especially  so  much  as  concemeth  Kent 
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Wya'^s  Rebellion: 

with  the  order  and  manner  of 

resisting  the  same^ 
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Hat  a  restless  evil  Heresy  is  I  ever  travall- 
ine  to  brine  fDrth  mischJcfl  ThedMsaom 
never  ceasmg  to  protrude  all  Ber«T. 
those  in  whose  hearts  she  is  received  to 
confusion !  By  what  plausible  allure- 
ments at  her  entry,  she  catcheth  favour- 
able entertainment !  With  what  ways 
of  craft  and  subtilty  she  dilateth  her 
dominion !  and  finally  how,  of  course,  she  toileth  to  be 
supported  by  Faction,  Sedition,  and  Rebellion  !  to  the  great 
peri]  of  subversion  of  that  State  where,  as  a  plague,  she 
happcneth  to  find  habitation  :  as  well  the  lamentable  history 
of  the  Bohemians  and  GermanB,  with  all  others  treating  of 
like  enterprises  by  heretics,  as  also  Wyat's  late  conspiracy 
practised  with  open  force,  doth  plenteously  declare.  Who, 
as  it  should  evidently  seem  by  the  trade  of  his  life  eooyth. 
and  the  late  disclosing  of  himself,  was  so  fervently  S^xri"*^ 
affected  to  heresy,  although  he  laboured  by  false  R*t«uii>i.. 
persuasion  otherwise  to  have  coloured  it ;  that,  burning 
inwardly  with  a  prepensed  treason  in  his  breast  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  within  the  realm,  he  persuaded  to 
himself  such  an  impossibility  therein  (the  Queen's  Highness 
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prospering  and  bearing  the  sceptre  of  high  governance)  as 
could  by  no  means  be  brought  about  without  rebellion  :  the 
only  refuge,  as  I  said,  that  indurate  heretics  have 
eoiyttraitof  always  sought,  for  maintenance  of  their  heresy; 
^""^         living  under  a  Catholic  Prince. 

He  therefore,  being  thus  inflamed,  could  no  longer  contain, 
w»*T  psr-  but  immediately  upon  the  beginning  of  the  Queen's 
Ihel^fi^Lnd  ^^^^  happy  reign,  forsaking  his  habitation  in  the 
H««7  couui  country,  went  to  London  of  purpose  to  stir 
i^^SS"  [Henrv  Grey,]  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  his 
brethren,  with  others  of  power  in  further  countries  [Couniia'], 
wr.t'.rrjBLT  whom  he  knew  to  be  like  affected  to  heresies  and 
'°.^^""  consequentlv  to  bum  in  sembable  desire  for  con- 
hURobeiiioo.  bnuance  of  the  same:  leaving  nevertheless  such 
behind  him  in  Kent,  to  solicit  his  and  their  unhappy  case ; 
whom  he  knew  so  much  addicted  thereunto  as,  in  his  absence, 
for  their  diligence  in  such  a  ministry  needed  no  overseer. 

He  remained  in  London  till  he  thought  himself  thoroughly 
furnished  every  way,  and  everywhere  within  the  realm,  to 
attempt  his  determined  enterprise ;  when  apt  time  should 
Wvs-r'iMimni  serve.  Which  done,  he  returned  into  Kent:  not 
iEwKMit.  of  purpose  then  to  proceed;  but,  understanding 
his  strength,  practised  there  by  his  agents  to  set  things  in 
order,  and  so  to  return  to  London ;  abiding  the  time 
appointed  therefore  by  him  and  his  complices. 

But,  so  it  befell,  in  the  mean  time,  that,  at  his  being  in  the 
country,  the  [Privy]  Council  committed  a  GentlemEm  of  that 
Shire  to  ward,  one  to  Wvat  above  all  others  most  dear: 
whereby  the  common  bruit  grew  that  he,  (suspecting  his 
secrets  to  be  revealed,  and  upon  that  occasion  to  be  sent  for 
by  the  Council)  felt  himself,  as  it  were  for  his  own  surety, 
wi>ATpf»  compelled  to  anticipate  his  time.  But  whether 
j^cii.  0-      ^^^  ^^^  ^g  ^^^gg  ^^  ^^^  doubtful  it  is. 

But  certain  it  was  that  Wyat,  then  proceeding  in  his 
detestable  purpose,  armed  himself  and  as  many  as  he  could: 
and,  giving  intelligence  of  his  determination  to  his  com- 
TiMfi»fi>:r  plices,  as  well  at  X^ndon  as  elsewhere,  the 
«  MlfdrtM°^'  Thursday  after,  at  Maidstone,  in  the  market  time, 
being  the  25th  day  of  January  [l55_4].  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Queen's  reign,  by  Proclamation  in  writing,  published 
devilish  pretence. 
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'      And  considering  with  himself  that  to  make  the  pretence 
of  his  Rebellion  to  be  the  restoring  or  continuance  Thaoionwhy 
of  the  new  and  newIy-for^ed  Religion  was  neither  ^"d^n 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  Heresy  (which  always  '*i*™'-"d 
defendeth  itself  by  the  name  and  countenance  of  tuRabeiiitio. 
other  matter  more  plausible) ;  neither  so  apt  to  further  his 
wicked  purpose,  being  not  a  case  so  general  to  allure  all 
sorts  to   take   part  with  him :  he  determined  to  speak  no 
word  of  Religion,  but    to  make   the  only   colour  TbecDionmr 
\fretence\  of  his  commotion,  only  to  withstand  Re'b^LoU. 
Strangers  \i.e.  the  Spaniards\  and  to  advance  Liberty. 

For  as  he  made  lus  full  reckoning  that  such  as  accorded 
with  him  in  religion  would  wholly  join  with  him  in  that 
Tebellion  ;  so  he  trusted  that  the  Catholics  for  the  most  part 
would  gladly  embrace  that  quarrel  Eigainst  the  Strangers ; 
whose  name  he  took  to  become  odible  to  all  sorts  by  the 
seditious  and  malicious  report  which  he  and  his  had 
maliciously  imagined  and  blown  abroad  against 
that  nation,  as  a  preparative  to  their  abominable  nniiniohii 
treason. 

Hiis  Proclamation  therefore  published  at  Maidstone,  and 
so  in  other  places,  persuaded  that  quarrel  to  be  taken  in 
hand  in  the  defence  of  the  realm  from  overrunning  by 
Strangers  and  for  the  advancement  of  Liberty :  where,  in 
very  deed,  his  only  and  very  matter  was  the  continuance  of 
heresy :  as  by  hrs  own  words  at  sundry  times  shall  hereafter 
appear. 

And  to  the  end  the  people  should  not  think  that  he  alone, 
with  a  few  other  mean  Gentlemen,,  had  taken  that  traitorous 
enterprise  in  hand  without  comfort  or  aid  of  higher  *^'^' 
powers,  he  untruly  and  maliciously  added  further  jiuujobi  w 
to  his  Proclamation,  by  persuasion  to  the  people  :     Rcbeuioo. 

That  all  the  Nobility  of  the  realm  and  the  whole  [Privy] 
Council  (one  or  two  only  except)  were  agreeable  to  his 
pretensed  treason,  and  would  with  all  their  power  and 
strength  further  the  same ;  (which  he  found  most  untrue,  to 
his  subversion):  and  That  the  Lord  Abergavenny,  [Sir 
Thomas  Cheyney,]  the  Lord  Warden  [of  the  Cinque 
Ports],  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  High  Sheriff,  with  all 
other  Gentlemen  would  join  with  him  in  this  enterprise,  and 
set  their  foot  by  his,  to  repel  the  Strangers. 

O  » 
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This  Pirtclamadofi  and  sucfa  annexed  persuastoos  mad«  at 
Hnt  WT*-r.  MaJdstone  on  the  ouricet  day,  and  in  otber  pAits 
of  the  Shire,  had  so  wrooght  in  the  b^^ts  of  the 
people  that  diveis  (which  before  hated  him,  and 
he  them)  were  now,  as  it  seemed,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, mutually  reconciled  ;  and  said  unto  him,  "Sir,  is  your 
quarrel  only  to  defend  us  from  ovemmning  by  Strangers 
and  to  advance  Liberty  ;  and  not  against  the  Queen  ?  " 

"No,"  quod  Wyat,  "we  mind  nothing  less 
than  any  wise  to  touch  her  Grace ;  but  to  serve 
her  and  honour  her,  according  to  our  duties," 

"  Well."  quod  they,  "  give  us  then  your  hand  We  will 
stick  to  you  to  death  in  this  quarrel !  " 

That  done,  there  came  to  him  one  other,  of  good  wealth, 
saying,  "  Sir,"  quod  he,  "  they  say  I  love  potage  well.  I  will 
sell  all  my  spoons,  and  all  the  plate  in  my  house  rather  than 
your  purpose  shall  quail  ;  and  sup  my  potage  with  my 
mouth  [see  p.  2 J4J.  I  trust,"  quod  he,  "  you  will  restore  the 
right  religion  again." 

"  Whist  t  "  quod  Wyat,  "  you  may  not  ao  much  as  name 
WT»T'.own  religion,  for  that  will  withdraw  from  us  the  hearts 
™d*i<.i™.  of  many.  You  must  only  make  your  quarrel  for 
(h*Kr«iidoF  overrunning  by  Strangers^  And  yet  to  thee,  be  it 
hii  luwiioo.  gg^j^j  jjj^  counsel,  as  unto  my  friend,  we  mind  only 
the  restitution  of  GOD's  Word.     But  no  words  !  " 

By  these  hi^  words  it  appeared  that  his  principal  intent 
was  not  to  keep  out  Strangers,  which  commonly  do  not 
invade  to  our  hindrance  but  by  rebellion  amongst  ourselves  ; 
nor  to  advance  Libertj',  which  ever  decayeth  through 
treason  :  but  to  advance  Heresy,  the  Lady  Regent  of  his 
life  and  doings. 

This  same  Thursday  [zSth  January  1554]  as  WVAT. 
Thomas  Isley,  and  others  were  occupied  at  Maidstone 
with  Proclamations  to  stir  the  people  and  such  like  ;  so  were 
others  his  confederates  occupied  in  like  manner  by  Pro- 
clamations at  Milton,  Ashfofd,  and  other  towns  in  the  east 
parts  of  the  Shire.  Through  whose  allurements,  the  multi- 
tude were  grown  so  earnestly  affected  to  WVAT's  purpose 
that  they  suffered  Master  CHRISTOPHER  RoPER,  a  man  of 
good  worship  and  so  esteemed  of  them,  to  be  taken  of 
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Wyat's  ministers,  and    carried   out  of  the   market  place, 
without    any    manner    of    rescue :    for   that    he,  ^"^W*""' 
having   his   heart  and    eye  full    fixed    upon    the  cS^sto»he" 
Queen,  not  only  withstood  the  reading  of  Wyat's  ^fe"^'"^' 
traitorous  Proclamation  at  Milton  ;  but  also  in  the  same  place 
proclaimed  him  and  all  his,  traitors.     And  being  roughly 
charged  therewith  by  WVAT  and  others  his  gallants,  miuu 
when   he  was  brought  to  Rochester,  he  answered,  r"^"™^ 
"  This  tongue  spake  it,  and  doth  now  avow  it"        ="  *»■*■'■ 
They  suffered   Master  TuCKE  also,  and  Master  DORREL 


of  Calehill,  being  Gentlemen  of  good  worship  and  -j,,,    p^,„, 

sioD  of  Mofil 


Justices  of  Peace,  to  be  taken  out  of  their  houses  Bionof  humh 
by  the  rebels;  and  conveyed,  without  any  manner  tt^a"' 

I    of  rescue,  in  the  day  time,  to    Rochester,  being  ^°'"^ 
twenty  miles  distant :  where  they,  with  Master  Roper,  were 
kept  as  prisoners  in  great  danger  of  life. 

P  In  like  manner,  Sir  Henry  Islev,  Anthony  Knevet, 
William  Knevet,  with  others,  were  at  Tonbridge,  Seven- 
oaks,  and  other  towns  in  the  west  parts  of  the  Shire,  stirring 
the  people  by  alarms,  drums,  and  Proclamations, 

■       Now  ye  shall  understand  that  the  evening  afore  [24.th 
January    I5S4]    the   publishing    his  pretence   at  howWyat 
Maidstone,  WVAT  sent  a  letter,  by  one  THOMAS  ^l^'^/ti 
Monde,  a  man  of  much  honesty,  to  Sir  ROBERT  tn>«' «'«'''■ 
Southwell,  being  Sheriff  of  the  Shire:  unto  whom  long 
before,  as   I    Can  understand,  he   had  neither  spoken  nor 
written  other  than  in  defiance  ;  they  being  in  contention  for 
matters  of  religion  as  it  was  said.    Nevertheless  to  serve  his 
purpose,  dissembling  his  great  malice  and  haughty  courage, 
be  wrote  a  letter  to  him  of  such  effect  as  followeth  : 

TAe  effect  of  Wyat's  Utter  to  Sir  Robert 

SoDTHWELL,  Sheriff  of  Kent. 

Fter  hearty  commendations.  There  hath  been 
between  you  and  me  many  quarrels  and  grudges, 
and  I  ever  the  sufferer ;  and  yet  have  you 
sought  the  end  which  is  now  friendly  offered  unto 
you,  if  you  be  willing  to  receive  it. 
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But  whatsoever  private  quarrel  you  have  to  me,  I  doubt 
not  but  your  wisdom  is  too  much,  seeing  so  many  perils  at 
hand  to  us  both  (this  pretensed  Marriage  [of  King  PmuF  to 
Queen  Mak^']  taking  effect),  to  dissent  from  us  in  so  neces- 
sary a  purpose  as  wherein  we  now  determine  to  enter  for  the 
common  wealth  of  the  whole  realm,  And  that  you  may 
the  better  understand  our  pretence.  I  send  you  the  copy  of 
our  Proclamation  comprehending  the  sum  and  effect  of  our 
meaning  :  whereunto  if  the  common  wealth  shall  find  you 
an  enemy,  say  not  hereafter  but  that  you  were  friendly 
warned. 

We  forbear  to  write  to  the  Lord  Abergavenny  ;  for 
what  you  may  dio  with  him,  if  you  list,  wc  know. 

The  style  of  Wyat's  Proclamation. 

A  Proclamation  agvetd  unU   by   Tuqmas 
Wyat,  Gsohgb  Harper,  Henry  Isley^ 
^^^^  Knigkti  :  and  by  divers  of  the  btsi 
f^yfi*'  of  ike  Shire  ,-  sent  unto  the 

commons  of  the  same. 


'OraSmUCH  as  it  is  now  spread  abroad,  and  certainly 
pronounced  by  [STEPHEN  GARDINER,  Bishop 
of  WiNCHKSTER]  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  othei 
of  the  [Privy]  Council,  of  the  Queen's  determinatB 
pleasure  to  marry  with  a  Stranger,  Stc.  We  there- 
fore write  unto  you,  because  you  be  our  friends, 
and  because  you  be  Englishmen,  that  you  will  join  with  us, 
as  we  will  with  you  unto  death,  in  this  behalf;  protesting 
unto  you  before  GOD,  that  no  earthly  cause  could  move  us 
unto  this  enterprise  but  this  alone:  wherein  we  seek  no 
harm  to  the  Queen^  but  better  counsel  and  Coun- 
cillors ;  which  also  we  would  have  forebomc  in  all 
other  matters,  saving  only  in  this.  For  herein 
lieth  the  health  and  wealth  of  us  all. 
For  trial  hereof  and  manifest  proof  of  this  intended  pur- 
Lo,  laud  lie  I  posc,  lo  now,  even  at  hand,  Spaniards  be  now 
already  arrived  at  Dover,  at  one  passage,  to  the  number  of  a 
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hundred,  passing  upward  to  London  in  companies  of  ten, 
four,  and  six,  with  harness  [armmr]  harquebusses  and 
moria.ns  [Aeimeis]  with -match  light[ed]j  the  foremost  com- 
pany whereof  be  already  at  Rochester, 

We  shall  require  you  therefore  to  repair  to  such  places  as 
the  bearers  hereof  shall  pronounce  unto  you,  there  to 
assemble  and  determine  what  may  be  best  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Liberty  and  common  wealth  in  this  behalf,  and  to 
bring  with  you  such  aid  as  you  may. 

Tke  end  of  W vat's  Proclamation. 

The  messenger  that  brought  the  letter,  with  the  Proclama- 
tion, from  WyaT  to  the  Sheriff,  being  not  privy  to  the  con- 
tents thereof  and  having  charge,  upon  his  life,  to  return  an 
answer  with  aJl  speed,  importuned  the  Sheriff  so  much  there- 
fore (although  lie  saw  him  greatly  busied  in  giving  advertise- 
ment throughout  the  Shire  of  WyAT's  traitorous  determina- 
tion) as  he  nevertheless  (to  satisfy  the  messenger,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  a  right  honest  man  ;  notwithstanding  his  diligence 
was  abused  in  so  lewd  a  message),  made  him  answer  out  of 
hand  as  followeth: 


The  Sheriff's  answer  to  the  Messenger 
that  brought  Wya'^s  Utter. 


|£IGHB0UR  Monde,  rather  to  satisfy  your  im- 
portunity than  to  answer  Wyat's  letter,  whom 
in  this  case  I  disdain  to  answer,  or  to  speak  with 
you  apart  coming  from  a  traitor,  you  may  say 
unto  him,  That  as  indeed  I  have  been  desirous  of 
his  friendship  for  neighbourhood's  sake,  so  have  I  much  more 
desired  his  reformation  in  divers  points  of  great  disorder: 
whereby  he  certainly  knew,  as  well  by  my  speech  to  himself 
as  other  means  coming  to  his  knowledge,  that  I  havesithens 
the  beginning  of  the  Queen's  reign  holden  him  and  some  ol 
his  colleges  [colUagves]  in  this  conspiracy  vehemently  suspect- 
ed for  like  matters  as  now  they  have  attempted. 
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"Wherein  seeing  he  hath  not  deceived  me,  but  by  opening 
hims«lf  h^th  manifestly  verified  mine  opinion  conceived  of 
him  ;  I  purpose  not  to  purchase  his  friendship  so  dearfly]  as 
for  the  game  of  him  to  lose  myself  and  my  posterity  in 
perpetual  infamy.  And  if  such  thin^  which  his  fond  [/ooitsA] 
head  hath  weighed  for  perils,  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
whole  wisdom  of  the  realm  (they  allowing  the  same  for  good), 
had  been  indeed  as  perilous  as  he  with  other$,  for  want  of 
due  consideration,  deemcth  them  :  his  duty  had  been  to  have 
opened  his  opinion  therein  as  a  humble  and  reverent 
petitioner  to  the  Queen's  Highness,  or  to  some  of  her  Grace's 
Council.  But  to  press  his  Sovereign,  in  any  suit  or  upon 
any  occasion,  with  weapon  and  armour,  by  stirring  her 
subjects  to  rebellion  ;  that  is,  and  always  hath  been,  account- 
ed the  part  of  the  most  arrogant  and  presumptuous  traitors  : 
and  so  do  I  note  him  and  his  mates,  as  you  may  tell  them ; 
and  shall,  GOD  willing,  provide  for  them  accordingly. 

"Now  good  man  Monde,  it  shall  be  in  your  choice 
whether  you  will  cany  this  message  or  no.  But,  as  your 
friend,  I  shall  advise  you  to  seek  out  better  company," 

The  messenger  excusing  himself  by  ignorance,  departed  to 
Wyat  with  answer:  and,  soon  after,  relumed  to  the  Sheriff; 
under  whom  he  served  the  Queen  very  faithfully. 

The  Sheriff  being  made  privy,  as  ye  have  heard,  by  WVAT 
to  his  traitorous  pretence  the  night  before  he  stirred  ;  and 
wanting  no  good  will,  as  it  should  seem,  with  the  help  of  the 
Lord  Abergavenny  who  was  as  forward  as  he,  to  have 
resisted  the  reading  of  Wyat's  Proclamation  at  Maidstone 
the  day  following  and  to  disperse  his  force,  sent  for  Gentle- 
men and  yeomen  in  all  haste  to  that  end, 

But  before  he  Could  gather  Power  meet  to  attempt  the 
repressing  of  such  a  force  (sundry  of  his  neighbours  of 
greatest  possessions,  and  towns  most  populous,  which  should 
have  been  his  chief  aid,  being  contrary  bent),  Wyat  accom- 
panied with  a  force  well  armed  and  weaponed  marched  to 
Rochester  the  same  Thursday  [25th  January  1554];  Harper 
and  others  meeting  him  in  the  way.  Where  fortifying  the 
east  parts  of  the  town,  and  breaking  up  the  bridge  towards 
the  west ;  he  abode  the  coming  of  his  appointed  strength 
suffering  all  passengers  to  pass  quietly  through  tlie  town,  to 
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London,  or  to  the  sea ;  taking  nothing  from  them  but  only 
their  weapons. 

And  being  the  Friday  [26lh  January]  all  day  at  Rochester, 
and  not  hearing  from  Isley,  the  town  of  Tonbridge,  and 
other  his  conjurates  of  the  west  part  of  the  Shire;  he 
addressed  an  earnest  letter  the  Saturday  morning  [27th 
January]  to  ISLEY,  the  Knevets,  and  others,  with  the  town  of 
Tonbridge,  requiring  them  to  accelerate  their  coming  unto  him. 

According  whereunto  ISLEY,  the  Knevets,  with  others, 
being  newiy  returned  from  Penshurst  (where  they  rifled  Sir 
Henrv   Sidney   [cf]  his   armour;     he    being  iiEHiiingaf 
attendant  upon  the  Queen's  Highness  as  a  faithful  |L"Th^ 
subject},  perceiving  Wyat  to  long  for  their  com-  ■™™' 
ing,  resolved  to  observe  their  promise  and  march  forwards 
that  night  towards  WVAT, 

But  understanding  that  the  Lord  Abergavenny,  the 
Sheriff,  and  George  Clarke  had  now  gathered  a  force,  and 
were  prest  to  encounter  them :  first  ere  they  departed  out  of 
the  town,  they  thought  it  good  by  some  kind  of  Proclamation, 
to  alienate  the  people's  hearts  from  them ;  as  they  did  in  the 
manner  following : 


TAe  copy  cf  the  Prodamaiion  made  at  Tonbridge, 

by  Sir  Hehry  IsLEY.  Antony  Knevet 

and  his  brother,  with  others. 


OU  shall  understand  that  HENRY  [NEVILLE] 
Lord  Abergavenny,  Kobert  Southwell 
Knight,  George  Clarke  Gentleman,  have  most 
traitorously,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  common 
wealth,  stirred  and  raised  up  the  Queen's  most 
loving  subjects  of  this  realm  to  defend  the  most  wicked  and 
devilish  enterprise  of  certain  of  the  wicked  and  perverse 
Councillors,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  this  her  Grace's  realm, 
and  the  perpetual  servitude  of  all  the  Queen's  most  loving 
subjects.     In  consideration  whereof,  we  Sir  Thomas  Wvat 

Knight,  Sir  George  Harper  Knight,  Sir  Henry  Islev 
Knight,  Antony  Knevet  Esquire,  with  all  the  faithful 
Gentlemen  of  Kent  and  trusty  commons  of  the  same,  do 


2i6  The  Queen's  Herald  at  Rochester.    [„^j^*^ 

pronouTicc  the  said  Henry  Lord  Abergavenny.  Robest 
Southwell  and  George  Clarke  GeoUeinan,  to  be  traitors 
to  GOD,  the  Crown,  and  the  common  wealth. 

This  done,  with  all  speed  calling  their  company  together 
by  noise  of  drums,  and  leaving  their  direct  way  to  Rochester, 
for  that  they  would  not  come  under  the  wing  of  the  Lord 
Abergavenny  and  the  Sheriff,  they  marched  that  night 
[27th  January]  to  Sevenoaks.  Taking  order  with  such  as 
were  left  behind  in  the  town  [of  Tonbridge],  that  they  should 
be  in  a  feadmess  to  come  whensoever  they  should  be  sent 
for  by  Wyat  ;  and  that  by  no  ways  they  should  believe  any 
tales,  "  For,"  quod  they,  "  the  Council  will  now  send  abroad 
flying  lies  and  tales  to  discredit  us  and  discomfort  you  :  for 
it  is  tlieir  policy." 

Antony  Knevet,  after  he  was  lept  to  his  horse,  took  one 
by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Fare  you  welL  And  if  you  hap  to 
hear  that  1  am  taken,  never  believe  it:  for  undoubtedly  I 
will  either  die  in  the  field  or  achieve  my  purpose."  But 
within  four  and  twenty  hours  he  brake  his  promise,  and  ran 
away  no  faster  than  his  l^s  could  carry  him. 


Well,  I  shall  now  leave  them  marching  to  Sevenoaks ;  and 
TheHufttd*  return  to  WVAT  at  Rochester.  This  present 
Bwh'iiS-  Saturday  [27th  January]  came  unto  him  from  the 
Queen'<;  Highness  a  Herald  and  a  trumpeter. 

Wyat„  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  came  to  the  bridge, 
where  the  Herald  was  with  his  coat  armour  carrying 
the  Arms  of  England  on  his  back.  But  Wyat,  with- 
out tising  any  reverence  to  him  either  for  his  coat  or  office, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  come  into  the  town  to  declare  his 
message  ;  and  [the  Herald]  pressing  to  come  in,  he  offered  to 
strike  him  :  whereupon  the  Herald  stayed  and  did  his  message 
there,  so  that  only  Wvat  with  a  few  with  him  heard  it 
Which,  as  men  could  gather  by  the  report  of  them  tliat  heard 
it,  was  promise  of  pardon  to  as  many  as  would  retire  to  their 
houses  within  four  and  twenty  hours  after  the  Proclamation, 
and  become  good  subjects.  But  Wvat  would  not  suffer  his 
soldiers  in  anywise  to  hear  it,  nor  any  other  Proclamation 
coming  from  the  Queen. 

In  the  mean  time  also,  Sir  Thomas  Ch£Yj«ey,  Lord 
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I  Warden^  being  a  most  faithful  and  noble  subject,  had  sent 
him  such  salutations  as  of  honour  ought  to  be  used  ThBLord 
to  a  traitor.     And  being  very  desirous  to  be  doing  ^J^% 
with   hira,  and    to    prove  on   his   body    what   in  "'*''■ 
words  of  greeting  he  had  affirmed,  felt  yet  by  his  discretion 
and   long    experience  great  causes  of  stay.      For  Wyat 
desired  nothing  more  than  his  coming  forth ;   persuading 
[himself]  that  he  wanted  no  friends  about  him,  nor  any 
others  that  would  take  in  hand  to  repress  him  with  force 
gathered  in  that  Shire.     And,  undoubtedly,  doubtful  were 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  marvellously  bent  to  favour 
Wyat  and  his  purpose  ;  as  by  daily  events  appeared. 

The  Lord  Abergavenny  and  the  Sheriff  who,  the 
Saturday  [z7th  January]  next  after  Wyat's  stir,  were  at 
Malling  in  the  way  towards  Rochester  (where  Wyat  lay) ; 
having  with  them  a  company  of  well  appointed  subjects. 
In  whom  notwithstanding  for  the  more  part  they  had  good 
opinion  of  trustiness  and  honesty:  yet  having  the  general 
case  of  the  people's  disposition  in  their  eye  ;  and  not  without 
cause  suspecting  in  their  Band,  amongst  so  many  faithful 
and  good,  some  such  to  be,  upon  trust  of  whose  trustless 
and  brittle  aid  it  were  no  good  policy  to  adventure  far — 
pondering  therewith  that  this  illusion  of  the  people,  whereby 
they  were  so  far  drawn  from  their  right  course  and  duty, 
grew  chiefly  by  such  crafty  and  false  persuasions  as  Wvat 
and  his  mates  had  set  forth  in  sundry  parts  of  the  Shire, 
by  way  of  Proclamation  in  writing  :  wherein,  amongst  other 
gross  Lies  they  had  set  forth  also  matters  of  untruth  to 
discredit  the  Lord  Abergavenhy  and  the  Sheriff;  as 
Wvat,  in  his  persuasions,  that  they  would  join  with  him  ; 
and  ISLEY,  in  his  Proclamation  that  they  had  traitorously 
assembled  the  Queen's  loving  subjects  against  her  Grace 
and  the  realm. 

It  seemed  unto  them  very  good  and  necessary  to  spend 
some  time  at  Mailing  in  advising  and  lessening  yessaning^ 
the  multitude  ;  and  by  way  of  exhortation  to  impugn  those 
traitorous  Proclamations,  and  refell  such  gross  and  false 
lies  therein  contained ;  and  finally  to  dissuade  the  people, 
which,  that  day  being  market  day,  were  assembled  to  a  great 
number  of  all  sorts,  from  the  traitors  and  their  attempts. 
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And  accordingly  the  Sheriff  had  pennrri  an  Exbortatifin 
to  that  purpose,  wfaid)  was  |vmaitDoed  OQft  of  writiiig  in 
Mailing;  and  sent  after  fay  htm  into  cNhei  parts.  The 
bearine  whataf  did  tmdoAtedly  mwli  nove  die  people 
as  after  shall  appear. 

t  shall  report  the  same  in  sobettncc  tmly ;  howbeit  not 
fully  m  die  suae  fcxm  and  ma— cr  as  I  faond  it,  and  asi 
it  was  peancd  aad  praoaaoccd  bf  tbe  Sberiff:  who,  iaj 
dkc  DttcnDce  aad  setln^  forth  thereof  spared  not  to  speaki 
|d«ifi}y  and  touch  sharply,  as  then  I3as  preaent  tinie  aodl 
case  employed  vehement 


jtm  ExJutrUUitm  wutdt  by  Sir  Rosemt  Soutbwmli. 

Kmigkt,  Sktrifof  Ktnt  «u  MalHmg,  tkt  Stfmr- 

Say  i«a^  tJk*  27/Jk  day  of  famtary, 

wmtkft  day  tJkertt  ia  a  ^rtat  aata$6fy 

afpa^U:  rt/tliimg  ^td  amfntimg 

Wtat  amd  Jus   rtm^tt' 

brmioroms    Prmtmmtm 

tiams.    WTATUmg 

ai  RocJUtUr, 

/gmrmtUs 

dtstant. 


)timg  nagUioiBs  and  friends.     Where 
there  hatn  Hcn  OHSt  pwtjtert  and 
Prodamatkias,  as  yc  have  bcaid.  set  fartli  hf 

Thokas    Wyat,  Georgs   HAmit.  Hkvrt 

ISLE>'.  and  others,  as  most  anant  twdton  to  the 
^ueen  and  the  nataa ;  some  of  Aem  the  Qoeen's  socKDt 
cnrmici  aibictiine^  and  <iT'^iHft  tnotets  1  yet  notwtdistandii^ 
armwnifng  tfaemocNcs  to  be  the  best  of  the  ShiR  in  tfacir 
Ftodamataoos;  and  ia  tfke  same  repating  and  proDOHDcit:^ 
otfaeis  as  liaiCocs  aliaai  ye  can  witoess  to  ha^v  been,  frnn 
time  to  tinke,  true  aad  foithiul  svbjects  to  the  Qmcoi  and 
dus  oar  oooimoa  weal,  as  the  Lani  AbbIG&tuiht 
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present,  myself,  and  other  Gentlemen  now  pre&t  and 
ready  with  you,  according  to  our  duty,  to  serve  our  noble 
Queen.  I  shall  need  to  spend  the  less  time  to  declare 
unto  you  how  evil  they  be,  or  how  evil  their  enterprise 
is  that  they  have  taken  in  hand :  forasmuch  as  this  their 
arrogant  presumption  and  presumptuous  pride  in  advancing 
themselves  so  far  from  all  truth,  and  in  depraving  of  others 
so  maliciously  for  executing  their  bounden  duty,  ought 
abundantly  to  persuade  what  they  be,  to  all  of  consideration, 
without  further  circumstance. 

"But  forasmuch  as  in  their  Proclamations  they  fill  the 
ears  of  the  Queen's  liege  people  with  gross  and  manifest 
lies  to  stir  them  against  her  Grace,  in  the  utterance  whereof 
they  use  this  demonstration,  "  Lo  !  "  signifying  some  notable 
thing  near  at  hand,  for  credit  worthy  impression  in  their 
memoryj  as : — 

•  Lo,  a  great  number  of  Strangers  be  now  arrived 
at  Dover  in  harness  [armour]  with  harquebusses 
morians  and  matchiight' 

"  I  say  unto  you,  neighbours  and  friends,  upon  pain  to 
be  torn  in  pieces  with  your  hands,  that  it  is  untrue;  and 
a  manifest  lie  invented  by  them  to  provoke  and  irritate 
the  Queen's  simple  people  to  join  with  them  in  their  traitorous 
enterprise.  And  therefore  I  have  perfect  hope  that  you> 
being  afore  time  abused  with  their  crafty  and  deceitful 
treason,  will  not  now  once  again  (having  experience  of 
their  former  evil)  be  trapped,  for  any  persuasion,  in  so 
heinous  a  snare  as  this  most  vile  and  horrible  crime  of 

eason. 

*'  Do  you  not  see  and  note  that,  as  in  the  beginning 
if  the  Queen's  most  gracious  reign,  some  of  them  sought 
to  deprive  her  Grace  of  her  princely  estate  and  rightful 
dignity,  minding  to  advance  thereunto  the  Lady  JaNE, 
daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  ;  so  are  they  and  others 
newly  confedered  [confederated]  with  the  Duke  and  his 
brethren,  being  in  arms  at  this  present  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  daily  looking  for  aid  of  tliese  traitors  and  others  of 
their  conspiracy :  as  by  the  Queen's  most  gracious  letters, 
signed  with  her  own  hand,  and  ready  to  be  read  here,  may 
plainly  appear  unto  you?  And  will  you  now  nevertheless 
aid  them  any  ways,  or  sit  still  whilst  they  go  about  thus 
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wrongfully  and  traitorously  to  depose  their,  and  our,  mosti 
gracious  Sovereign  Lady  and  Queen  !  the  comfort  of  ua 
all )  the  stay  of  us  all !  the  only  safeguard  of  us  alt  I  to 
whom  can  no  displeasure  or  danger  chance,  but  the  same 
must  double  [tioui/}'']  redound  to  all  and  every  of  us! 

"  No,  friendi  and  neighbours,  I  trust  never  to  live  to 
see  you  so  far  abused.  They  go  about  to  blear  you  with 
matters  of  Strangers,  as  though  they  should  come  to  overrun 
you  and  us  also.  He  seemeth  very  blind,  and  wiUtngly 
blinded,  that  will  have  his  sight  dimmed  with  such  a  fond 
[/(folisAI  mist !  For  if  they  meant  to  resist  Strangers,  aj 
they  mind  nothing  less;  they  would  then  prepare  to  go  to 
the  sea  coasts  ;  and  not  to  liie  Queen's  most  royal  person, ' 
with  such  a  company  in  arms  and  weapon[5]. 

"  Ye  can  consider,  I  trust,  this  noble  Gentleman,  the  Lord 
AbekGAVENNV  here  present,  being  of  an  ancient  and  great 
parentage,  bom  among  you ;  and  such  other  Gentlemen 
as  you  see  here,  which  be  no  strangers  unto  you ;  myself 
also,  although  a  poor  Gentleman  (who  I  trust  at  do  time 
hath  abused  you),  hath  somewhat  to  lose  as  well  as  they ; 
and  would  be  as  loth  to  be  overrun  with  Strangers  as 
they ;  if  any  such  thing  were  meant  But  for  that  we 
know  most  certainly  that  there  is  meant  no  manner  of  evil 
to  us  by  those  Strangers  ;  but  rather  aid  profit  and  comfort 
against  other  strangers,  our  ancient  enemies  [t/u  FrencJt] ; 
with  whom  they,  as  most  arrant  and  degenerate  traitors, 
do  indeed  unkindly  and  unnaturally  join  :  we,  in  her  Grace's 
defence,  will  spend  both  life  and  what  we  have  beside,  to 
the  uttermost  penny,  against  them. 

"Weil,  I  can  no  more  now  say  unto  you,  but  (under- 
standing the  Queen's  Highness,  as:  a  most  merciful  Princess, 
to  be  once  again  determined  to  pardon  as  many  as,  by 
their  traitorous  and  deceitful  Proclamations  and  other 
illusions,  were  allured  to  this  last  treason ;  so  they  repair 
to  their  habitations  within  four  and  twenty  hours  aft« 
her  Grace's  Proclamation  read,  and  become  true  subjects 
to  her  Grace)  to  advise  such  as  hath  taken  part  with  those 
traitors,  or  have  withdrawn  themselves  (contrary  to  their 
allegiance)  from  aiding  and  serving  of  their  Sovereign, 
according  to  their  duties,  against  her  enemies,  thankfully 
to  accept  and  embrace  her  most  gracious  pardon .;  and  use 
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means  of  themselves  to  apprehend  those  arrant  and  principal 
traitors,  and  make  a  present  of  them  to  the  Queen's 
Highnras;  or  leave  thera  to  themselves,  as  most  detestable 
traitors :  who  being  once  so  graciously  and  mercifully 
forgiven  could  not  but  carry  the  clemency  of  the  same  in 
their  hearts  to  the  furtherance  of  all  obedience  whiles  they 
lived,  if  there  had  been  any  spark  of  grace  in  them. 

"  And  further  I  have  to  say  unto  you  that  as  these 
traitors,  by  their  Proclamations  without  authority,  have 
moved  you  to  stir  against  the  Queen  your  Sovereign  ;  and 
appointed  you  places  where  to  meet  and  consult  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  traitorous  purpose  and  to  bring  with 
you  such  aid  as  you  can;  so  shatl  I  require  you,  and  in 
her  Grace's  name  charge  you  that  be  here  present,  not 
to  come  there ;  but  that  you,  and  such  as  be  absent,  taking 
knowledge  hereby,  repair  to  such  places  as  I,  the  Queen's 
Sheriff  and  OiiRcer,  shall  appoint  you,  v^th  such  aid  as 
you  can  bring  for  the  better  service  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Shire :  where  you  shall  be  assured  to  receive  comfort, 
thanks,  and  honesty  to  the  end  of  your  lives  and  your 
posterity.  And  the  other  way  but  endless  shame  and 
utter  undoing  to  you  and  yours ;  which  shall  be  worst  to 
yourselves,  and  yet  a  great  grief  to  us  your  neighbours: 
whose  advice  io  all  other  your  private  causes  you  have 
been  content  to  follow ;  and  now  in  this  weightiest  that 
hath,  or  may.  happen  to  you  will  refuse  us,  and  follow 
them  that  hath  ever  abused  you  to  your  and  their  utter 
confusion. 

At  Mailing,  the  27th  of  January  [i$$^\aiitw  Maria  primo. 
GOD  save  Queen  Karv  and  all  her  well  willers!" 


The  Sheriff  reading  this  Exhortation,  caused  one  BarRAH, 
a  Gentleman  and  servant  to  the  Lord  Abergavenny,  to 
pronounce  it,  as  he  read  it,  so  loud  and  so  distinctly  as 
the  people  assembled  round  about  him,  to  a  very  great 
number,  in  manner  of  a  ring,  might  easily  hear  and  under- 
stand every  word  proceeding  from  Barram  :  who  of  his 
own  head  cried  out  unto  them,  "  You  may  not  so  much 
as  lift  up  your  finger  against  your  King  or  Queen  I  " 

And  after  the  people  had  heard  the  Sheriff's  Exhortation  ; 
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and  cried  "GOD  save  Queen  MarV!"  which  they  did 
most  heartily,  spending  therein  a  convenient  time ;  the 
ShcrifTused  these  »'ords  unto  them  : 

"Masters,"  quod  he,  "although  I  alone  did  speak  unto 
y^,^,,^  you  ;  yet  what  words  were  spoken  to  you  by  mc 
wktote  were  also  spoken  to  you  by  the  Lord  Aber- 
cavennv  and  all  the  Gentlemen  here  present:  in 
vrfloic  persons  I  then  spake;  and  now  require  at  your  hands 
k  plUB  and  resolute  answer.  Will  you  now  therefore  join 
mm  such  as  you  see  evidently  to  be  arrant  traitors ;  or 
tiat  with  the  Lord  Abergavenny  and  sueh  Gentlemen 
as  you  see  here  present,  that  will  live  and  die  with  you 
In  Mcnce  of  our  rightful  Queen  against  these  traitors  ?  " 

Tbe  people  with  one  voice  defied  Wyat  and  his  complices 
_-  ^^^  as  arrant  traitors,  and  said  that  they  now  wrell 
wgrH*a  allied  they  had  but  abused  them.  Whererore  in 
""^  ffefeDCtt  of  Queen   Mary,  they   would  die   upon 

them:  miifewing  their  minds  with  such  earnest  shouts  and 
oka  u  uewed  to  proceed  unfeignedly  from  their  hearts ; 
whidi  »ft«  was  confinned  by  a  better  experience  the  day 
(v'>Iiowiiig,  as  yx  shall  anon  hear. 

Hut  by  the  way  ye  shall  understand  that  WvAT  hearing 
wv»u  of  this  Proclamation,  said,  "  I  know  that  Barram 

l|E;;;i;l2«  **"  l  ^u'  >"**  I  never  took  him  to  have  so  wide  a 
••••**  throat     If  I  live,   I   may  happen    to  make  him 

crow  >  hi{>her  note  ia  another  place."  What  trow  you 
should  then  have  become  of  the  author  ? 


In  the  Sunday  following  [2Sth  January  1554],  the  Lord 
AftlltGAVSMNY,  the  Sheriff,  and  the  rest  of  the  Gentlemen 
wtn  detennined  to  have  marched  in  the  morning  early 
tomrds  Rochester,  to  have  aided  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 

SmD^w  «nd  Sir  Henrv  Jerningham  Captain  of  the 
?lK«'^  Guard,  then  being  at  Gravesend,  towards  Wvat  ; 
jM^iJ^  with  B  certain  Band  [Re^'mrn/]  of  White  Coats, 
Maim^MML  to  the  number  of  600,  sent  unto  them  from 
London ;  whereof  Bret  and  others  were  their  Captains. 
Roan  Roger    AfpULTOK    Gentleman    was    also   at' 

TiSU2s^  Gravesend    with    the   Duke,  attendant   to   serve: 
"^'***"*   wherein    likewise  was   THOMAS    Swan    Gentle- 
man. 
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This  Saturday  [27th  January]  at  night,  the  Lord  Aber- 
GAVENNY  suspecting  Wyat  and  his  complices  (living  within 
four  miles  of  them;  and  being  so  much  provoked  in  that 
they  were,  in  the  day,  so  rightly  set  forth  in  their  colours- 
[tl/usions]  at  Malling)  would,  for  revenge,  work  some 
annoyance  to  them  or  his  Band  that  night,  either  by  a 
camasado  \nig-Jit  attacJi]  or  by  some  other  means ;  did 
therefore,  to  prevent  the  same,  set  a  strong  watch  in  the 
market  place  at  Mailing  and  other  parts  of  entry  The  Lord 
into  the  town ;  and  gave  the  watchword  himself  ^"^"^^b 
before  he  would  take  any  rest.  ■=  i™"" 

But  between  one  and  two  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  when 
everybody  was  taken  to  rest  save  the  watch,  there  AiaromM 
happened  a  larom  \an  aiarni],  sundry  crying,  JWHas. 
"Treason!  Treason  I  We  are  all  betrayed!"  in  such  sort 
that  such  as  were  in  their  beds  or  newly  risen  thought 
verily  that,  either  Wvat  with  his  Band  had  been  in  the 
town,  or  very  near. 

The  thing  was  so  sudden  and  happened  in  such  a  time  as 
men  not  acquainted  with  like  matters  were  so  amazed 
that  some  of  them  knew  not  well  what  to  do:  and  yet 
in  the  end  it  proved  to  [be]  nothing. 

For  it  grew  by  a  messenger  that  came,  very  late  in  the 
night,  desiring  to  speak  with  the  Lord  ABERGAVENNY  or 
Master  Sheriff,  to  give  them  certain  advertisement,  That 
Sir  Henry  Isley,  the  two  Kkevets,  and  certain  others, 
with  500  Wealdish  men  \i.e.,from  the  Weaid  of  Ketti\  were 
at  Sevenoaks  ;  and  would  march  in  the  morning  eau'ly  from 
thence  towards  Rochester,  for  the  aid  of  Wyat  Am^bgoi 
against  the  Duke  of  NORFOLK :  and  in  their  way,  {^"wiiS 
burn  and  destroy  the  house  of  George  Clarke  g«oi"s" 
aforesaid.  houK. 


Whereupon  the  Lord  Abergavenny  and  the  Sheriff, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Gentlemen  before  named,  for  that 
the  said  Clarke  had  been  a  painful  \painstaking\  and 
serviceable  Gentleman,  changed  their  purposed  journey  from 
Rochester,  to  encounter  widi  Islev  and  his  Band,  to  cut 
them  [off]  from  WYAT  and  save  CLARKE  from  spoil. 

And  so,  in  the  morning  early,  being  Sunday  [28th  Jan- 
nary  1554],  the  Lord  Abergavenny;  the  Sheriff;  War- 
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RAM    SENTLEGER,   RICHARD    COVERT,   ThOMAS    R0YIX)N, 

si,.™,iii,,  Antony  Weldon,  Henry  Barney,  Georcb 
A«^"«--T:nf  Clarke,  John  Dodge,  Thomas  Watton, 
i^d^h«iff  hughCatlyn.Thomas  Henley,  Christopher 
uiMT.  DoRREL,    Hugh    Cartwright,   John   Sybil, 

Esquires;  JOHN  Clarke,  Darsie  of  Wrotham,  THOMAS 
Chapman.  James  Barram,  Jasper  Iden,  John  Lambe, 
Walter  Heronden.  Walter  Taylor,  John  Ray- 
NOLDES,  Thomas  Tuttesham,  John  Allen,  and  Thomas 
HOLDICHE,  Gentlemen;  with  yeomen  to  the  number  of 
600  or  thereabouts ;  marched  out  of  Mailing  in  order  tU! 
wrotimii  they  came  to  Wrotham  Heath :  where  they  might 
H"«t  easily  hear  the  sound  of  the  traitor's  drums ;  and 

so,  making  haste,  pursued  them  till  they  came  to  a  place 
BwraoCncn,  caiied  Barrow  Green  [BeraugA  Greeti\  through 
which  lay  their  right  and  ready  way  that  the  traitors 
should  take,  marching  from  Sevenoaks  towards  Master 
Clarke. 

The  Lord  Abergavenny,  being  very  glad  that  he  had 
prevented  [anticipated]  them  in  winning  the  Green,  sent 
out  spials  [j/i«f)  to  understand  their  nearness,  and  to  dis- 
crive  {ascertainl  their  number ;  reposing  themselves  there 
tilt  the  return  of  his  spials  :  who  at  their  coming  said,  That 
he  needed  not  to  take  further  pains  to  pursue  them,  for 
they  were  at  hand,  coming  towards  him  as  fast  as  they  could 
march.  Which  was  glad  tidings  to  the  Lord  Abergavenny 
and  his  Band.  And  taking  order  forthwith  to  set  his  men 
in  array;  he  determined  to  abide  their  coming,  and  there 
to  take  or  give  the  overthrow. 

Which  file  traitors  understanding,  Whether  it  was  for 
that  they  misliked  the  match,  or  the  place  to  fight ;  whites 
TheihiiiikiDj  the  Lord  ABERGAVENNY  And  his  Band  were  busy 
ofihenbtu  jj,  placing  themselves  ;  they  shrank  as  secretly  as 
they  could  by  a  bye-way.  And  were  so  far  gone  before 
the  Lord  Abergavenny  understood  thereof  by  his  spials ; 
as  for  doubt  [fear]  of  overtaking  them  afore  tfieir  coming 
to  Rochester,  he  was  driven  to  make  such  haste  for  the 
overtaking  of  them  as  divers  of  his  footmen  were  far  behind 
at  the  onset  giving. 

The  first  sight  that  the  Lord  Abergavenny  could  have 
of  them,  after  they  forsook  tlieir  purposed  way,  was  as  th^ 


ascended  Wrotham    Hill,  directly  over  [against]  Yaldam, 
Master   Peckham's  house.     Where  they,  thinking  to  have 
great  advantage  by  the  winnine:  of  the  Hill,  dJs.  The diopiayinj 
played  their  consigns  bravely :  seeming  to  be  in  Emigni. 
great  ruff.      But  it  was  not   long   after  ere  their   courage 
was  abated.      For   the    Lord    Abekgavennv,  the   Sheriff; 
and    the   rest   of  the    Gentlemen,  with  such   other  of  the 
Queen's  true   and    faithful    subjects,   as   with    great    pains 
taking  to  cUmb  the   Hill  and  to  hold  way  with  ^^'^'' 
the    Horsemen,  overtook    the    rebels  at   a    field 
called  Blacksoll  Field  in  the  parish  of  Wrotham,  f^^"^ 
a  mile  distant  from  the  very  top  of  the  Hill ;  where  the 
Lord    Abekgavennv,  the  Sheriff,  the  Gentlemen  afore- 
named, and  others  the  Queen's  true  and  faithful  subjects, 
handled  them  so  hot  and  so  fiercely  that,  after  a  Tte  skinnkh. 
small  shot  with   long  bows    by  the   traitors,  and   a    fierce 
brag  shewed  by  some  of  the  Horsemen,  they  took   their 
flight  away  as  fast  as  they  could.     Yet  of  them  were  taken 
prisoners  above  three  score. 

In  this  conflict  Warram  SentLEGER,  who  brought  with 
him  a  good  company  of  soldiers  and  [was]  always  a  ser- 
viceable Gentleman,  also  GEORGE  CLARKE,  AnTONV 
Weldon,  and  Ejchard  Clarke  did  very  honestly 
behave  themselves.  WILLIAM  Sentleger,  hearing  of 
a  fray  towards  between  the  Queen's  true  subjects  and  the 
traitors,  came  to  the  Lord  Abergavenny  into  the  field, 
with  all  haste,  not  an  hour  before  the  Skirmish  ;  who  with 
the  rest  of  the  Gentlemen,  with  certain  of  the  I^rd 
Abergavenny's  and  [the]  Siieriffs  servants,  being  all 
well  horsed,  served  faithfully :  and  from  thence  chased 
the  Horsemen  till  they  came  to  a  wood  called  n.di^or 
Hartley  Wood,  four  miles  distant  from  the  place  >tie uwiBHico. 
where  the  onset  began. 

The  Queen's  true  subjects  did  so  much  abhor  their 
treason,  and  had  the  traitors  in  such  detestation,  as  with 
great  difficulty  any  escaped  with  life  that  were  taken 
prisoners ;  and  yet  were  they  all  very  well  armed  and 
weaponed,  and  had  also  great  advantage  by  the  place  of 
fight.  Sir  Henry  Isley  lay  all  that  night  in  the  Wood, 
and  fled  after  into  Hampshire.  The  two  Knevets,  being 
well  horsed,  were  so  hastily  pursued  as  they  were  driven 
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Tlw  Lord  Abugatest^t,  tbe  Sheiiff,  aod  tfae  Gentlc- 
B>ea  with  tbea,  after  tbey  had  given  humble 
thanks  to  GOD  lor  the  TJctory,  which  they  did 
voy  Rverently  in  the  Field,  and  taken  order  for  the  prisoncre. 
wrre  driven  to  divide  tbcmsdves  for  want  of  harborough 
WnVl^  vittaile  \victual4\  for  the  soldiers,  that  had 
««il  deacnvd  both.    The  Lord  Abergavenkv  and  certain 
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with  him  went  to  Wrotham.  The  Sheriff  and  certain  with 
him  to  Otford,  where  they  had  much  to  do  to  get  vittaile 
for  their  soldiers. 

The  Lord  ABERGAVENNY  and  the  Sheriff  (suspecting 
that  some  of  those  Gentlemen  lately  discomfited  in  this 
Skirmish  would  not  long  tarry  in  the  realm,  bat  make 
shift  to  pass  the  seas  ;  yea,  by  spial  [spies],  understanding 
that  WvAT  himself  with  some  of  his  company  thereunto 
bent)  devised  to  lay  [ztfarri]  the  country  [round]  about,  that 
they  might  not  escape.  And  considering'  that  they  would 
not  do  it  at  Dover,  nor  in  that  coast  [disirict] ;  they 
knowing  [Sir  TlIOMAS  CheYNEV]  the  I-ord  Warden  to  have 
such  watch  Unto  them;  but  rather,  for  sundry  respects, 
at  Rye,  or  more  southward.  And  having  great  t«ouas 
proof  of  Thomas  DoRRELL  the  younger  his  ^"y'ii^ 
fidelity ;  he  returned  the  same  Dorrell,  being  yimnger. 
newly  come  unto  him  with  80  men  well  appointed,  into 
Sussex:  giving  him  strait  charge  that,  consulting  with  Sir 
John  Guildford,  they  should,  both  day  and  night,  set 
a  sure  watch  for  the  passing  of  any  that  way  to  the  sea- 
coast  ;  and  further  to  take  such  order  as  no  munition,  fish, 
wine,  or  other  vittaile  coming  out  of  these  parts,  should  pass 
to  the  relief  of  the  traitors. 

Antony  Knevet,  notwithstanding  great  and  strait  watch 
laid  round  about  the  country  by  the  Sheriff  for  the  appre- 
hension of  him  and  others  that  fled,  arrived  that  Sunday 
[28th  January  1554]  at  night  late  at  Rochester:  where 
his  news  was  so  joyful  that  HARPER  forthwith  «-»?•"'• 
found  the  mean[s]  to  rid  himself  out  of  their  KTm^l?*'*"' 
company^  without  any  leave  taking  ;  and  ran  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  To  whom  he  seemed  so  greatly  to  lament 
his  treason,  that  the  Duke,  pitying  his  case,  the  rather  for 
the  long  acquaintance  between  them  in  times  past,  received 
him  to  grace.  But,  within  a  day  after,  he  ran  from  the 
Duke  and  returned  to  his  old  mate ;  as  hereafter  shall 
appear. 

WVAT  hearing  of  IsLEY  his  overthrow,  and  under- 
standing by  the  proceeding  at  Mailing  the  day  before,  that 
those  things  set  forth  in  his  Proclamations  whereby  he 
thought  his  strength  at  home  to  be  most  surely  knit  unto 
him,  were  now  become  rather  a  weakening  than  otherwise  ; 
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the  people  there  being  ready  to  fail  from  him  for  his 
abusing  of  them  ;  he  fell  into  so  great  extreme  anguish  ani 
sorrow,  as  writing  a  letter  of  expostulation  to  some  of  his 
familiars  abroad,  in  reprehension  of  their  infidelity  in  that 
w»«T  '»•"'■  they  slicked  not  to  him  so  fast  as  they  promised, 
Inchic^  he  bedewed  the  paper  whereupon  he  wrote  wi 
tears  issuing  so  abundantly  from  his  eyes  as  it  would 
wv.T'aoHioT  no  ink.  And  so  leaving  to  write,  calling  for 
.icbuecb.  pnvy  coat  [of  armour]  that  he  had  quitted 
angels  [a  gold  coin  of  tht  value  of  iqj.]  not  long  afore; 
which  might  serve  both  for  his  defence,  and  [also  be]  a 
refuge  for  his  necessity  being  in  another  country : 
w»»»'jpni«  practised  with  such  as  were  near  unto  him,  where' 
^w  yi>v  jjjgy  might  have  ready  passage,  and  most  for' 
their  surety  to  take  the  sea.  "  For  England."  said  he, 
no  place  for  us  to  rest  in." 

His  company  also  shrank  from  him  as  fast  as  they  could 
devise  means  to  escape  ;  whereunto  Thomas  Islev  and 
others  had  a  greater  respect  than  himself;  he  seeming  to 
take  care  for  nothing  but  how  he  might  safely  convey 
himself  [away] ;  being  well  friended,  it  was  thought,  wi 
some  of  the  ship-masters. 

Thus  was  Wyat  so  mated  by  the  Lord  ABERGAVENNY, 
w»*Ta*i*A  the  Sheriff,  and  their  Band  as  he  was  at  his 
wits'  end,  as  ye  have  heard  ;  and  chiefly  by  keeping  him 
from  that,  which  by  spial  about  him  they  afterwards  under- 
stood him  specially  to  desire ;  which  was  offer  of  battle. 
He  and  his  being  fully  persuaded  that  there  could  be  no 
great  force  raised  against  him  in  the  Shire  ;  whereof  the 
most  part  should  not  be  his  when  it  should  come  to  the 
shew.  Wherein  although  he  might  be  deceived,  as  indeed 
he  was ;  yet  his  quarrel,  with  the  disposition  of  the 
people  thereunto  well  considered,  with  the  end  of  his 
travail  which  could  be  but  spoil  and  ravin  (ready  means 
and  lures  to  draw  the  careless  multitude  unto  him) :  it 
seemed  to  the  Lord  ABERGAVENNY  and  such  as  served 
with  him,  better  policy  for  to  weary  Wyat,  and  weaken 
him  by  the  cutting  away  of  his  strength  from  him  ;  than  to 
offer  him  battle  till  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  coming  ;  whom 
the  Lord  ABERCAVEKNV  and  the  Sheriff  knew  to  be  at 
hand  towards  Wvat  ;  unto  whom  they  and  all  the  Gea-, 
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But  before  their  coming,  the  case  was  wonderfully 
changed,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  all  the  Queen's  true 
subjects :  and  that  came  to  pass  that  [wAic&]  of  all  men 
was  least  feared.  For  who  was  it  that  suspected  such 
cruel  and  malicious  disposition  to  remain  in  any  English 
heart  towards  his  country,  in  any  subject's  thought  towards 
his  Sovereign,  that,  receiving  her  Grace's  armour  weapons 
and  money,  would  have  played  so  traitorous  a  part  as 
these  Captains  did  with  their  Band  ?  It  is  so  strange  a 
case  as  the  world  never  saw,  tt  is  so  malicious  a  part  as 
the  Jew  would  not  have  done  the  like,  having  received  his 
hire  to  serve. 

So  it  was  that  the  noble  Duke,  being  an  ancient   and 
worthy  Captain  (and  yet,  by  long    imprisonment,  so   dis- 
wonted  from  the  knowlege  of  our  malicious  World  and  the 
iniquity  of  our  Time,  as  he  suspecting  nothing  less  than 
that  which  followed  ;    but  judging  every  man   to  accord 
with    him   in    desire    to    serve    truly)  marched    forth    the 
Monday  [29th  January  1554],  about  ten  of  the  TheDov*'. 
clock  in  die  morning,  from  Gravesend  to  Stroud  5^^^'""" 
towards  Rochester ;  and  about  four  of  the  clock  Recheutr. 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  he  arrived  at  Stroud,  near 
unto  Rochester  :  having  with  him  the  Captain  of  TheoamMof 
the  Guard  ;   MAURICE  GRIFFITH,  now  Bishop  of  l^^^g^pd'^'' 
Rochesler;  SirEDWARoBRAVE.SirJOHN  FOGGE,  <i«Duke. 
Knights;  JOHN   COVERTE,   ROGER   APPULTON,   Esquircs ; 
and  Thomas  Swan,  Gentleman  ;  with  certain  of  the  Guard, 
and  others^  to  the  number  of  200  or  thereabout 

Besides  Bret  and  other  five  Captains :  who,  with  their 
Band,  being  600,  all  (n  white  coats,  tarried  behind  g,„  ^hw 
at  a  hilt  called  Spittle  [Hospifa^  Hill,  near  unto  camwnofth* 
Stroud  i  whiles  the  Duke  went  to  Stroud  to  see  '*  °* 
the  planting  of  the  ordnance.  Which  being  ready  chained 
and  bent  upon  the  town  of  Rochester ;  an^  perceiving 
Wyat  and  the  other  traitors,  by  hanging  out  their  flags 
upon  the  bridge  wall,  to  be  in  great  bravery ;  which 
considering  the  miserable  state  they  were  in  the  night 
before,  could  not  be,  had  they  not  received  some  new  comfort 
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by  some  traitorous  nican[s] :  the  Dake  commanded  one  of 
the  pieces  to  be  fired  for  shot  into  Rochester. 

And,  as  the  gunner  was  firing  the  piece.  Sir  EdwaRD 
Bray'b  eldest  son  came  in  all  haste  to  the  Duke  saying, 
"Sir,  did  I  not  tell  your  Grace,  this  morning,  that  yonder 
false  wretches  would  deceive  you?" 

"  How  know  you  that?"  quod  the  Duke. 

■'  Why,  Sir,"  quod  Brave,  "  you  may  see  them,  as  false 
traitors  [ready]  bent  against  you," 

And  immediately  Bket  and  other  Captains  of  the  White' 
Coats  with  their  Band,  being  upon  the   HiJl  and  at  the! 
back  of  the   Duke,   made   great    and    loud   shouts   sundry : 
times,  ciying  "  We  are  all  Englishmen  1    We  are! 
all  Englishmen!":  fashioning  themselves  in  array, 
ready  bent  with  their  weapons  to  set  upon  the 
Duke,  if  he  had  made  any  resistance. 

Whereupon  the  Duke  and  the  Captain  of  the  Guard' 
comniandcd  the  pieces  that  were  bent  upon  the  town,  to! 
be  turned  upon  Bret  and  his  Band.  But,  upon  further 
consideration,  the  shot  was  spared :  and  the  Duke's  Grace 
with  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  Sir  HENRY  Jerningham, 
considering  (not  without  bleeding  hearts)  their  chief  strength 
thus  turned  upon  them,  so  that  they  were  now  environed 
both  behind  and  before  with  traitorous  enemies,  shifted 
themselves  away  ;  as  did  also  their  company. 

After   whose   departure,    WVAT,   accompanied   wtth    twal 
or  three  and  not  many  more,  came  out  of  Rochester  halTl 
a  mile  frocin  the  town  at  the  least,  to  meet  the  six  Captains 
of  the  White  Coats.     Amongst  whom  was  Harper,  not- 
HA.>na        withstanding  his  crouching  and  kneeling  before 
reionitdio      thc  Dukc  ;  and  fair  promises  that  he  would  under- 
h„oM».<^     take   that    WVAT    should    have    yielded.      Who, 
footing  afore  the   other    Captains,  with  his  sword   drawn^] 
said    to    Wvat,   "I    promised    you   a   good   turn,  and   say] 
not  now  but  I  have  paid  it." 

Who  had  seen  the  embracing,  cL'pping,  and  congratulation  I 
used  at  this  meeting  from  traitor  to  traitor,  might  justly  [ 
wonder  thereat.  Shortly  after  they  had  well  clawed  one  I 
anotherj  they  went  together  like  themselves  into  Rochester, 


When  this,  of  all  other  most  infortuaate  chance[s],  came  to  J 
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the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Abergavenny,  the  Sheriff, 

and  their  friends ;  they  were  not  a  Uttle  troubled  with  the 

'^m  strangeness  of  the  case:  much  doubting  that   the   people, 

■  which  before   seemed    brought    to  good    frame,  would    be 

impaired  by  this  alteration ;  and  such  as  were  afore  evil 

disposed  would  not  be  greatly  amended  thereby. 

The  Sheriff,  being  the  sajiie  night  at  Maidstone,  that  had 
come  the  same  day  from  Otford^  fourteen  miles  ~.„  ~ 
distant^  to  meet  Thomas  Guildford,  Steven  t^^^t 
DoRRELL,  Edward,  Horden,  John  Robartes,  ""''""*■ 

and  John  Finch,  Esquires,  to  march  towards  the  Duke. 
And  in  the  morning,  £q  far  from  any  mistrust  of  that  which 
followed  the  same  day  [Monday,  2gth  January  [554],  as 
having  no  sure  place  to  convey  the  prisoners,  taken  the 
day  before  in  the  Skirmish  with  IsLEV,  he  left  the  chiefest 
and  trustiest  of  his  servants  and  friends,  both  Gentlemen 
and  yeomen,  of  all  his  Band  at  Mailing,  for  the 
safeguard  of  the  prisoners ;  where  also  lay  the  Lord 
Abergavenny  and  his  Band :  doubting  [/earing]  that 
ISLEV  and  the  rest  that  escaped  would  have  made  some  means 
that  night  to  have  recovered  the  prisoners  ;  sundry  of  whom, 
being  men  of  good  wealth  and  well  friended,  and  [at  that 
moment]  living  within  four  miles  of  WyaT. 
H  Upon  these  news,  whether  it  were  for  the  absence  [from 
f  Maidstone]  of  the  Lord  ABERGAVENNY  and  his  -ru^h^nB, 
strength,  or  mistrusting  false  measure  in  the  town  secmiwcuni 
[of  Maidstone],  or  moved  with  example  of  the  ""    "    *' 

■  revolt  of  the  White  Coats:  he  thought,  it  should  seem, 
Maidstone  no  meet  place  for  him  to  make  i.ny  abode ; 
nor  yet  good  policy,  all  parts  considered,  to  disclose  the 
time  of  his  removing.  But  judging  plainly  himself  the 
only  mark  of  these  parts  whereat  the  traitors  shot ;  or  falling 
any  ways  into  their  hands,  so  newly  after  the  case  of  the 
Duke,  one  part  of  the  tragedy  to  be  then  ended  :  he  returned 
to  his  strength ;    giving  knowledge  to  the    Gentlemen  re- 

■  maining  in  Maidstone  to  repair  to  his  house  for  consultation, 
What  was  to  bedone  for  the  redubbing  ofthat  unhappy  chance  ? 
In  which  consultation  there  did  rise  30  many  different 
opinions ;  some  saying,  They  woutd  to  the  Queen ;  and 
some,  to  the  Earl  of  PEMBROKE  being  her  Grace's 
I^ieuteoant:    that    the    Sheriff,    without    further    debating, 
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intreating  the  Lord  Abergavenny  and  certain  Gentlemen 
to  remain  and  entertain  such  of  their  Bands  as  they  could 
hold  till  his  return,  which  he  promised  should  be  without 
delay,  [and  then]  went  to  the  [Privy]  Council  for  knowledge 
of  their  pleasure  ;  where  he  tarried  uneth  {scarcely]  two  houi^, 
bjt  returned  in  post  the  same  nt^ht  [to  Mailing].  And 
at  his  coming,  the  I-xjrd  Abergavenny  and  he  assembl 
as  many  of  their  force  as  they  could  call  together. 


H 


The  traitors  and  their  friends  were  grown  as  men  revived 
from  death  to  life,  flattering  themselves  that  a  thing  so 
far  above  men's  expectation  could  not  have  happened  to 
them  so  fortunately  but  by  GOD'S  miraculous  provision,  as 
favouring  greatly  their  case :  and  so  it  blew  abroad,  as  well 
by  wind  as  by  writing ;  the  more  part  of  the  people  being 
ready  to  believe  it,  as  the  case,  in  the  heads  of  the  multitude, 
was  wonderfully  changed  both  for  strength  and  opinion. 

Wyat  advertised    by   his    letter  the  Duke  of  SuFFOI 
w»«r  of  his  victory  "  by  GOD's  provision  "  as  he  termed' 

nT^'a^kC)i  't:  whose  letter  was  intercepted  in  Essex,  as 
so»»oLE.  the  messenger  passed  the  ferry,  by  a  servant 
of  Sir  Robert  Southwell's  ;  and  brought  to  the  Council. 

He  wrote  also  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  in  another 
style ;  his  letters  being  open  and  importing  such  matter  as^j 
foUJoweth:  Bf 

"  Be  it  known  to  all  men,  and  especially  to  the  Duke  of 
''"■^' If""  Norfolk,  that  I  have  taken  nothing  in  hand 
Vt'twouK.  but  what  I  will  masntain  with  the  expense  of  my 
life ;  which,  before  it  depart  out  of  my  body,  shall  be 
sold  full  dear,  &c." 


Such  of  those  parts  as  hung  in  the  wind,  as  Neutera, 
{whereof  were  no  small  number  that  had  iurked  in  caves 
Aninvcctivt  *"  *^^  tcmpcst,  watching  but  where  should  come 
uunuiha  the  victory,  that  for  example  of  the  evil  were 
'"'"*■  nothing  iiiferior  to  the  arrantest  traitors  but 
rather  for  a  number  of  respects  much  worse),  b^an  to  appear 
very  cheerful,  giving  themselves  great  thanks  for  handling 
the  matter  so  finely,  that  conveying  themselves  out  of  the 
way  by  tlieir  policy  co'uld  avoid  charge  and  peril  so  witLih 


I 
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And  as  they  met  with  such  as  had  served  faithfully,  with 
whom  they  durst  be  frank,  they  spared  not  to  open  their 
mouths  largely,  pouring  out  such  language  as  could  be  bat 
lamentable,  or  rather  odible,  to  every  true  ear,  to  understand 
any  subject  so  far  perverted  from  his  allegiance  arid  duty 
that,  for  gain  or  security  of  their  own  persons,  would  rejoice 
in  sitting  still  as  indifferent  where  the  Crown  is  a  party; 
or  to  persuade  security  to  themselves,  be  they  never  in  so 
strong  a  hold,  where  their  Sovereign  is  in  peril.  Which,  all 
things  rightly  weighed,  seemed  a  strange  persuasion  to 
account  either  gain  or  saving  in  sparing  some  part  of  the 
accidents  by  sitting  still  to  adventure  the  loss  of  the 
principal  whereupon  life  and  the  whole  dependeth ;  or  by 
affecting  a  little  corruption  inordinately,  to  lose  both  honest 
fame  and  good  opinion  of  his  country  [CoHntyy,  which  every 
honest  man  ought  to  seek  to  preserve  as  tenderly  as  the  well- 
doing of  himself  and  his  whole  posterity. 

Tbu£  may  we  evidently  see  the  divers  effects  of  divers 
IncI inations  according  to  truth  and  untruth  of  perfect 
obedience  prevailing  in  men's  hearts.  These  Neuters,  or 
counterfeits  (that  would  be  neither  open  foes  nor  adven- 
ttifous  frierids  ;  but  as  wily  vultures,  hovering  in  the  wind  to 
catch  and  gripe  some  part  of  the  prey,  although  they  would 
no  part  of  the  fray)  persuaded  themselves  to  save  that  which 
in  their  opinion  the  true  hearty  subject  should  lose  by  giving 
such  adventure ;  that  was  security  of  body  and  goods. 
Which  grant  they  saved  ;  yet,  in  the  just  judgment  of  the 
honest,  they  deserved  thereby  the  same  blot  of  infamy  that 
is  due  to  the  open  enemies. 

On  the  other  side,  the  true  and  faithful,  whose  hearts  and 
hands  such  dim  colour  [ilhtsimi]  of  unthankful  policy  could 
not  withhold  from  the  utterance  of  needful  service  in  such 
general  case  of  danger,  thought  It  rather  a  gain  to  adventure 
body  and  goods ;  whereby  eitlier  to  preserve  the  head  and 
the  whole,  which  was  cruelly  pursued  ;  or  at  least  by  defence 
of  the  same  to  purchase  unto  them  and  their  names  the 
honest  opinion  of  unspotted  members,  and  the  immortality 
of  good  fame  wherewith  truth  always  rewardeth  unfeigned 
service.  For  such  an  incomparable  virtue  is  faithful  loyalty, 
so  much  abhorring  all  corruptible  allurements,  that  whose 
hearts  she  hath  in  governance  ;  with  such,  neither  savour  of 
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gjiH  nor  kopc  ol  scoMit^*  wewfarr  pcDVHHB  fii  ncwUnp  ne 
ockv  MlienneM;  CM  aoBadi  p«e«ttfl  ai,  far  aof  respect,  t&er 
wg  Sgnm  horn  the  rigfct  rwnf  of  tma  aaricc  Where 
die  cootraiy,  vaataig  tbat  pcrfectioo  {to  tisic  of  Fcviime's 
ooffuptflrfe  rownhfra,  ntereafterda^  04k;  b>  obtain  qiuet 
to  tbcrcBtne  carcase,  and  Idctc  to  tbamdvcs,  tbe  thii^  tbcy 
oohr  ieA\  an  cMiljr  domi  to  ran  a  dean  coatmy  race. 

The  nnieb^  [wirftfrrr]  bn>od  tfacrdore  of  Coin*crfest3.or 
a0  olben  not  toieraUe  io  a  coramon  ■callage  specially  to  be 
looked  to  io  their  beginning;  kit  their  eril  wramplc  by  loi^ 
mSeramx  grow  to  such  a  precedent  at  the  bsi,  that  the 
common  w*yimg  "  Good  to  sleep  in  a  whole  skm."  being 
lapitd  to  CKape  without  danger  of  leprehension,  be  taken 
for  a  policy ;  and  thereby  otttvieigh  the  JD^  peize  [zca^kt]  of 
bounden  duty. 


4 


After  thb  most  Onbappy  chancy  the  traitors  with  thdr 

1 1  iiwiiiiiiii  "**'  ^ji^"*^  f^"  ^o  *  gJ^^t  ^od  solemn  council 
■fikiiaM*  that  sajne  night  at  Rochester  for  their  proceeding 
^a^wtik*  in  their  pretoised  [mtow/Ai]  treason.  In  discourse 
'^"^  whereof  proceeded  such   unfitting  talk,  as  well 

towards  the  Queen's  Highness  as  her  honourable  Council, 
tending  to  the  alteration  of  the  whole  State,  as  abhorred  the 
ears  of  some  of  the  self  traitors ;  that,  understanding  by 
that  taSk  the  end  of  their  purpose,  whereof  before  they  were 
i^orant,  wished  themselves  under  the  earth  for  being  so 
unhappy  as  to  be  so  much  as  acquainted  with  so  damnable 
an  enterprise.  Such  an  opinion  had  they,  as  they  deemed 
very  few  Councillors,  or  Officers  of  authority  or  of  Nobility, 
within  the  realm  worthy  the  places  whereunto  they  were 
called  :  and  persuading  great  choice  to  be  amongst  them- 
selves for  the  supplying  of  that  want,  such  overweening  had 
they  of  themselves  and  made  so  sure  a  reckoning  of  the 
victory,  as  they  disposed  the  honourable  Offices  of  the  Realm 
among  themselves. 

WvAT  thought  himself  now  so  sure  of  the  victory  as 
seeing  him  that  offered  "  to  sell  his  spoons  and  all  the  plate 
that  he  had  rather  than  his  purpose  should  quail, and  sup  his 
pottage  with  his  mouth"  ^.2ioJ,  warranted  him,  That  he 
should  cat  his  pottage  with  silver,  as  he  did. 
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England,  when  good  counsel  should  stand  it  in  most 
available  steed,  needed  no  better  counsellors  than  such  as 
they  were,  if  they  had  half  the  wit  they  thought  themselves 
to  have^  coupled  with  grace  and  honesty.  But  what  they 
had  indeed,  their  acts  declare  plainly  to  their  own  confusion  ; 
as  it  hath  always,  and  ever  hereafter  shall,  to  as  many  as  be 
of  like  disposition- 
One  of  thenij  that  had  some  wit  indeed,  although  he 
wanted  grace,  perceiving  by  their  talk  in  what  fond  [/oatiiA] 
frenzy  they  were  entered  ;  to  interrupt  them  therein,  he  said. 
That  such  matters  were  good  to  be  treated  of  at  further 
opportunity ;  but  for  the  present  it  were  meet  to  devise  upon 
their  next  journey  [expicihtiifti] ;  and  whether  it  should  be 
good  policy  in  them,  minding  to  march  towards  London,  to 
leave  the  Lord  Abergavenny  and  the  Sheriff  at  liberty 
(that  annoyed  their  friends^  and  by  all  likelihood  would  not 
so  cease  as  they  may  or  dare)  at  their  back,  being  left  at 
large. 

One  of  them,  taking  upon  him   first  to  answer,  thought 
nothing  more  necessary  than  their  sequestration  :  and  if  his 
advice  might  have  been  heard  in  the  beginning         . 
[of  the  Rebellion],  the  Sheriff  should  have  been  »opHh*nd°ii» 
in  hold,  as  1  have  heard,  before  anything  should  ^^^' 
have  been  attempted. 

But  the  Captains  to  the  White  Coats  (meet  counsellors  for 
such  an  enterprise  1 ),  having  the  spoil  of  London  in  their 
eyes,  would  not  dispute  that  was  past :  but  for  the  present 
they  persuaded  clean  contrary  to  the  former  opinion  ;  saying 
That  their  going  about  the  apprehension,  of  the   Sheriff 
should  be  but  a  loss  of  time.     "  For  London,"  said   they, 
"longed   sore[ly]  for   their  coming;    which  they  xbomj.- 
could    by   no    means    protract    without    breeding  a^'',™^u°' 
great   peril    and   weakness  to  themselves."     And  npo"  l<>«1"'. 
having  London  at  their  commandment,  whereof  they  were 
in  no  manner  of  doubt,  if  it  were  not  lost  by  their  sloth ; 
their  revenge  to  the  Lord  ABKRGAVENNYf  the  Sheriff,  with 
others  [of]  their  enemies,  would  easily  follow. 

WVAT,  savouring  full  well  their  disposition,  and  Under- 
standing their  meaning  by  their  arguments,  and  knowing 
also  that  without  his  assenting  thereto  he  could  not  long 
have  their  company,  yielded  to  their  counsel. 
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And  so,  bein^  out  of  measure  exalted  into  haughty 
courage  and  pride  by  the  revolt  of  the  White  Coats,  he 
marched  the  day  after,  being  Tuesday  [30th  Januaiy  1554], 
in  great  pomp  and  glory,  carrying  with  him  six  pieces  of 
ordnance  which  they  had  gotten  of  the  Queen's,  besides  their 
own,  to  Cowling  Castk,  a  hold  of  the  Lord  Cobham's,  four 
miles  distant  from  Rochester  ;  and  not  much  out  of  their 
way  towards  London  :  where  the  Lord  CoBHAM  was. 

Wyat  at  his  coming  to  Cowling  Castle,  bent  his  ordnance 
against  the  gate ;  and  with  great  and  sundry  shots 
Cowiiof  and  fire  brake  and  burned  up  a  way  through  the 

'^^''  gate.     The  Lord  COBHAM  defended  his  Castle  as 

stoutly  as  any  man  might  do,  having  so  few  against  so  great 
a  number ;  and  so  little  munition  ;  [he]  himself  dischai^ing 
his  gun  at  such  as  approached  the  gate  right  hardily.  And 
in  that  assault  two  of  his  own  men  were  slain. 

After  this  assault,  and  talk  with  the  Lord  Cobham,  Wyat 
marched  to  Gravesend ;  where  he  reposed  that  night, 

From  Gravesend,  he  and  his  Band  marched,  the  Wednes- 
WT.T-.niKdi- day  next  after  [3Tst  January  1554].  to  Dartford, 
^^  *"'     where  he  reposed  that  night 

Whither  came  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  Master  of  the 
Thccomh^of  Queen's  Horse,  and  Sir  Thomas  Cornwallis 
S*'H"rl?«d  Knights,  both  of  her  Grace's  honourable  Privy 
SjjThoi-as  Council,  sent  from  the  Queen  to  WVAT  to  under- 
wWyat.  stand  the  cause  of  his  commotion  ;  and  also,  as  it 
was  said,  finding  any  repentant  submission  in  him,  to  promise 
pardon,  or  at  the  least  great  hope  thereof. 

WVAT,  understanding  [of)  their  coming  and  taking  with 
him  certain  of  his  Band,  went  to  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
where  he  had  planted  his  ordnance ;  and  at  the  [a flighting 
of  Master  HASTINGS  and  Sir  Thomas  Cornwallis  from 
their  horses,  Wyat,  having  a  partisan  [/la/Berd]  in  his  hand, 
advanced  himself  somewhat  afore  such  Gentlemen  as  were 
P^^^  with  him  ;  and,  using  but  little  reverence  due  from 

a  subject  to  [Privy]  Councillors,  traced  near  them. 

To  whom,  the  Master  of  the  Horse  spake  in  substance  as 
foUoweth : 

"The  Queen's  Majesty  requireth  to  understand  the  very 
cause  wherefore  you  have  thus  gathered  together  in  arms  her 
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liege  people,  which  is  the  part  of  a  traitor ;  and  yet,  in  your 
Proclamations  and  persuasions,  you  call  yourself  a,  true  sub- 
ject :  which  cannot  stand  together." 

"  I  am  no  traitor,"  quod  Wvat,  "  and  the  cause  whereof  1 
have  gathered  the  people  is  to  defend  the  realm  from  our 
overrunnning  by  Strangers;  which  follows,  this  Marriage 
taking  place." 

"  Why,"  quod  the  Queen's  Agents,  "  there  be  no  Strangers 
yet  come  whom  either  for  power  or  number  ye  need  to  sus- 
pect But  if  this  be  your  only  quarrel,  because,  ye  mislike 
the  Marriage:  will  ye  come  to  communication  touching  that 
case?  and  the  Queen,  of  her  gracious  goodness,  is  content  ye 
shall  be  heard." 

To  whom  Wyat  shaped  such  answer  as  clearly  might 
declare  his  malicious  intent  and  traitorous  heart  w»»r»aiTo. 
to  the  Queen's  own  person  and  royal  estate.  "I  B=n'«^-=-- 
yield  thereto,"  quod  Wyat,  "  but  for  ray  surety  t  will  rather 
be  trusted  than  trust.  And  therefore  I  demand  the  custody 
of  the  Tower,  and  [of)  her  Grace  in  the  Tower ;  the  dis- 
placing of  certain  Councillors,  and  placing  others  in  their 
rooms  as  to  me  shall  seem  best." 

Upon  this  lewd  answer,  long  and  stout  conference  was 
between  them  :  insomuch  diat  die  Master  of  the  Horse  said 
unto  him,  with  a  stout  courage,  "  Wyat,  before  thou  shall 
have  that  thy  traitorous  demand  granted,  thou  shalt  die  and 
20,000  with  thee !  " 

Shortly  after,  the  Master  of  the  Horse  with  Master  CORN- 
WALLIS]  finding  hira  an  arrant  traitor  and  desperately  set  to 
all  mischief,  returned  to  the  Queen's  Majesty. 

The  common  people  being  with  him,  and  calting  to  their 
remembrance  how  Wyat,  in  all  appearance,  made  his 
whole  matter  of  stir  for  Strangers,  and  no  ways  against  the 
Queen  ;  and  perceiving  how  unreverently  he  used  himself  as 
well  to  the  Queen's  Herald  at  Rochester  as  to  the  Privy 
Counci![lors]  at  Dartford ;  and  considering  within  them- 
selves also  that  he  would  suffer  none  of  the  Queen's  Pro- 
clamations to  be  read  among  them :  their  hearts  beg'an  to 
rise  against  him,  And  among  themselves  sundry  of  them 
much  murmured,  wishing  with  the  loss  of  all  they  had  they 
had  never  been  acquainted  with  WvAT  nor  his  doings  ;  and 
indeed  sought  as  many  ways  as  they  could  to  be  rid  of  him 
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K  With  her  Grace, 
mercy  nitber  to 
to  abate  cocragc  and 
y*"^  in  the  lawlcHt  sad  fKoad  heart  ai  the  traitor? : 
Mid  tetiicr  wmV  I  ijawlhg  Out  the  tnitors  deemed  the 
oootatiao  or  Ibrfaearing  to  praoeed  ladher  of  debiHty  or  feat 
tItfD  of  mercy  and  c.tcincacy)  coonsdled  with  her  Grace  that, 
,rith  her  gracioig  leave  and  Uceore,  thqr  might  set  upon  him 
aod  ias  Band  befoce  he  Aontd  p^  Had^eath  :  <kclaring 
that  to  suffer  such  an  JMWJgaiil  Initor,  being  but  a  mean 
ukcoibcr,  to  ^kproach  thus  cootemptDously  so  near  her  royal 
persoB,  a»  >t  were  in  defiance  at  her  Grace  and  ber  true 
sat^ccts.  ahootd  greatly  redound  to  their  dtsboootiis  in  the 
opinion  of  all  ^ithful  men  throagfaooit  the  world. 

The  Queen  gave  them  all  most  hearty  and  loving  thanks 
TWQiwWi  saying  That  she  nothing  doubted  of  their  true  hearts 
SSS.**'*'  towards  her :  yet  was  she  loth  to  make  any  proof 
of  trial  thereof  in  such  ■quarrel  as  should  be  with  loss  of  blood. 
"  For  to  repress  them  with  violence,  and  subdue  them  by  the 
sword  could  not  have  so  happy  success  but  many  of  my 
poor  subjects"  quod  she,  "should  dearly  bye  [ai>id/\  it  with  the 
loM  of  their  lives."  Wherefore  she  determined  to  suffer  as 
long  as  she  might ;  and  to  forbear  that  practice  till  there 
were  no  other  hope  ne  remedy.  For  albeit  in  the  capital 
traitors  there  could  be  but  great  default :  yet  in  the  multitude 
ihe  was  persuaded  to  be  no  malice,  but  only  misled  by  their 
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Captains ;  and  rather  seduced  by  ignorance  than  upon  any 
evil  purpose  meant  to  her  Grace.     Wherefore  she  desired 

■  them  to  be  contented  :  for  she  was  fully  determined  to  con- 
tinue her  merciful  sufferance  and  other  her  gentle  means  so 
long  as  she  might ;  and  [to]  vanquish  her  enemies  without 
the  sword,  if  any  sparkle  of  obedience  or  natural  zeal  remain 

I  in  their  hearts.  Notwithstanding,  she  required  them  to 
prepare  and  retain  their  force  in  a  readiness,  if  their  [tAe 
rebels'']  stony  hearts  should  drive  her  to  use  extremity. 
But  her  Highness  doubting  [fenriri^^]  that  London,  being 
her  Chamber  and  a  city  holden  of  dear  price  in  her  princely 
heart,  might,  by  WyaT  and  such  ruffens  [rrt^atrs]  as  were 
with  him,  be  in  danger  of  spoil,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
same:  her  Highness  therefore,  as  a  most  tender  and  loving 
Governess,  went  the  same  day  [31st  January  1554]  in  her 
royal  person  to  the  Guild  Hall  to  foresee  those  perils. 

Where,  among  other  matter  proceeding  from  her  incom- 
parable wisdom,  her  Grace  declared  how  she  had  tiieqh«iis 
sent  that  day  two  of  her  Privy  Council  to    the  ^X^J!" 
traitor  WYAT :  desirous  rather  to  quiet  their  tumult  '"•  loi"|«i- 

I  by  mercy  than  by  the  justice  of  the  sword  to  vanquish: 
whose  most  godly  heart  fraight[ed]  with  all  mercy  and 
clemency,  abhorred  from  all  effusion  of  blood. 
Her  Highness  also  there  shewed  the  insolent  and  proud 
answer  returned  from  Wyat  :  whereat  the  faithful  citizens 
were  much  offended  ;  and  in  plain  terms  defied  him  as  a 
most  rank  traitor,  with  all  his  cotijurates. 
H  And  touching  the  Marriage,  her  Highness  affirmed  that 
"  nothing  was  done  herein  by  herself  alone,  but  with  consent 
and  advisement  of  the  whole  Council,  upon  deliberate  con- 
sultation, that  this  conjunction  and  Second  Marriage  should 
greatly  advance  this  realm  (whereunto  she  was  first  married) 

■  to  much  honour,  quiet,  and  gain. 
"  For,"  quod  her  Grace,  "  I  am   already  married  to  diis 
Common  Weal  and  the  faithful  members  of  the  same ;  the 
spousal   ring  whereof  I    have  on  ray  finger:  which  never 
hitherto  was,  nor  hereafter  shall  be,  left  off.    Protesting  unto 

•  you  nothing  to  be  more  acceptable  to  my  heart,  nor  more 
answerable  to  my  ■will,  than  your  advancement  in  wealth  and 
welfare,  with  the  furtherance  of  GOD's  glory."  And  to 
declare  her  tender  and  princely  heart  towards  them,  she 
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to  Newgate :  who , 
.  ift  be  kaaeod  at  dbe  next  boag^  for  caample  to 
and  aiwuamly  to  assault  his  Sovereig 
I  aeJitinQS  aad  tTa<toniii&  language 
cnK  that  be  wu  a  HooiB     Out  (^  all  doubt,  he 
r  aad  a  hentie ;  wbose  heart  was  wholly  in  Wvat's4 
■bhiMi^  bis   bodjr  were  afasenL     For   it    was   not 
I  aajr  *™*^^*  lobject,  or  trot  Christian,  to  utter  such. , 
^wech  to  his  Ikge  Lady  and  Princess  as  he  did! 
tbm.    But  such  b  the  fruit  of  beresy,  Coatempt  of  GODI 
aad  man  ;  as  by  daily  experience  is  seca 

The  Thursday  next  aAsr  [ist  February  1554],  WVAT  hav- 
wuVa  ing  fomteen  Ensigns  in  his  Band  and  not  past  four 

S3b!I*     tixnsand  men,  although  they  were  accounted  of  a 
■i"*  far  greater  number,  marched  to  Deptford  strand, 

eight  miles  from  Dartford  and  within  four  miles  of  London. 
WTierc,  upon  such  advertisement  as  he  received  by  espial  of  1 
the  Queen's  being  in  the  Guild  Hall  and  the  order  of  the 
people  to  her,  he  remained  that  night  and  the  next  whole 
day :  divers  of  his  own  company  doubting  [suspecting^]  by  his , 
longer  tarrying  there  than  he  did  in  other  placo,  with  other 
presumptions,  that  he  would  have  passed  the  water  [t>.  tMt- 
TAamrs]  into  Essex. 

His  prisoners,  as  Master  ChrjstOPHEK  Roper,  George  , 
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>ORREi-  of  Calehill  [and]  John  Tucke  Esquires,  who  were 
lept  very  straitly^  being  sickly  and  having  within  Thedepuin™ 
he  town  no  convenient  harboroueh  or  attendance,  "fMuter 
fcrc     licensed     by     Wyat,     upon     promise    of  romb  aod 
leir  worship  to  be  true  prisoners,  to  provide  for  ^b'^.s^, 
themselves  out  from  the  town,  where   they   best  *»■»■'- 
might     But  they,  thinking  no  part  of  their  worship  stained 
in  breaking  promise  with  a  traitor,  sought  ways  to  escape; 
and  came  no  more  at  him. 

I     On,  the   Saturday    following  [3rd!    February    1554],  very 
early,    WyaT    marched     to    Southwark ;     where 
approaching  the  Gate  at  London  Bridge  foot,  [he]  mainUog  u 
called    for  the  opening  of  the   same;    which  he  so>"ii-«rt 
found  not  so  ready  ais  he  looked  for. 

After  he  had  been  a  little  while  in  Southwark,  divers  of 
the  soldiers  went  to  Winchester  Place  [tke  town  residence  of 
the  Biihop  cf  WitiCHBSTSR\,  Where  one  of  them,  being  a 
Gentleman,  began  to  shew  his  game  before  all  the  cards  were 
full[y]  dealed ;  I  mean.toriReandspoih  which  indeed  was  the 
detenninate  end  of  their  purpose  ;  but  the  time  was  not  yet 
come,  nor  they  come  to  the  place,  where  they  should  begin  it 
Whereunto  Wyat,  having  further  respect  than  the  young 
Gentleman  had,  shewed  himself,  with  stem  and  fiery  vis^e, 
so  much  to  be  offended  with  his  doings  that  he  made  divers 
believe  that  he  would  have  hanged  him  upon  the  wharf 
Which  whereof  it  grew,  either  of  hatred  to  the  evil,  or  of 
policy  to  purchase  credit  for  a  further  mischief,  as  well  the 

^  nature  and  course  of  rebellion,  as  also  WVAT's  own  words, 
may  easily  let  us  understand. 
Who,  tiie  Monday  [22nd  January  1554]  next  afore  this 
stir,  devising  with  two  of  his  friends  for  the  execution  of  his 
pretensed  \inUnded\  purpose ;  one  of  them  at  len^  said 
unto  him,  "  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  shall  be  able  to  assemble 
a  great  force :  but  how  you  shall  be  able  to  continue  the 
same  with  you,  having  not  sufficient  treasure  and  money, 
die  only  bait  wherewith  the  multitude  is  holder,  I  stand 
much  in  doubt" 

-What  then?"  quod  WVAT. 

"  Marry,"  said  the  other,  "  methinketh  a  good  way  for  your 
provision  thereof,  after  your  force  is  once  gathered,  that  ye 

Q  > 
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afpnheod  [Sir  Thohas  CuEvirEyl  tb«  Lord  Warden, 
Ijid  ABERGAVENTiV.Sir  Robert  Southwell.  Sir  Thoj 
MOVL^  with  others  ;  of  whose  hearts  and  afTectioas  tovarti 
you  and  your  case  yoa  stand  in  doobt :  whereby  ye  shall  not] 
cxily  have  them  in  safety  wfakfa  ate  most  like[ly]  within  the 
Shire  to  withstand  yoor  enterprise;  but  also  provide  you 
both  treasure  and  mofiey,  which  they  want  not,  for  the  relic 
of  yoor  Band.' 

■Ah,*  good  Wyat,  "is  this  the  best  counsel  >'e  can  give?j 
If  we  pretend  to  keep  out  Stxangers,  and  be^n  our  qy 
with  the  spoil  of  our  own  counti}''  ICommfr]  men ;  what 
the  whok  realm,  trow  ye,  then  dean  of  us  ?  Nay,  your  advice' 
is  naught ;  and  your  wa>-.  tlie  next  way  to  accelerate  our 
Confusion,  For  if  we  will  go  forwards  in  our  matter  and 
make  the  best  of  it  to  our  purpose.  Spoil  and  Tyranny  may 
not  be  our  guides.  We  must,  by  all  means,  devise,  and  all 
little  enough,  to  continue  good  fipinion  in  the  heads  of  thej 
multitude  of  some  plausible  \^fmiseawrtijr]  end  to  succeed 
our  stir:  otherwise  we  undo  ourselves.  For  perceiving 
our  entrj'  that  our  minds  run  of  spoil  r  who  will  not  rathe 
resist  us,  and  abide  the  adventure  of  that  whereof  we 
them  in  hand  ;  than  to  be  in  certain  to  be  spoiled  by  usl 
And  I  see  no  cause  why  you  should  doubt  of  money ;  seeing 
ye  know  that  such  Gentlemen  as  arc  confedcred  with  us, 
keeping  appointment ;  their  soldiers  shall  come  ready 
furnished  to  bear  their  own  charges  for  nine  days :  and  our 
hap  shall  be  very  hard  if  we  be  not  at  London  shortly  after 
wc  stir ;  and  that  with  so  great  a  company  as  shall  be  out  of 
danger  to  be  stopped  by  any  of  the  Shire  upon  such  a  sudden, 
or  letted  [Airttiertd]  of  entry  into  London  finding  half  the 
friends  there  as  we  think  to  have.  And  being  once  in 
w,^^,  London,  and  having  the  Tower  in  our  hands ;  I 

!h^'"'''u''(,r!h(  *^^^  y"  think  we  shall  not  lack  money  long  after, 
r'-^and  '  if  any  be  to  be  had  there,  or  la  the  Aldermen's 
^^'"-  cofTers."  ^ 

To  that  said  another,  that  had  spoken  as  yet  never  a  word,     ■ 
"  I  know  Commoners  in  London  that  have  more  ready  money 
than  some  of  the  Aldermen." 

"Soft."  quod  WVAT,  "  r  pray  you  in  any  wise  forbear  all 
such  talk  till  wc  come  to  the  place  where  we  would  be.  In 
mean  time  let  us  work  secretly  ;  and  by  all  tokens  and  signs 


shew  ourselves  to  favour  and  maintain  our  pretence  of 
Strangers  only." 

Such  and  thq  like  communication  was  bctwecen  WVAT 
and  two  others  the  Monday  (22nd  January]  before  his 
rising.  Whereby  it  is  evident  that  their  final  intent  was 
to  advance  themselves  by  spoil  of  other  men's  goods : 
although  they  pretended  otherwise. 

And  to  colour  {make  pretaice  of]  the  same,  Wyat  so  fell 
out  with  this  Gentleman  for  rifling  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
House  [i^.,  the  House  in  Smtthwark  of  Stephen  Gakdikex. 
Bishop  of  Winchester^  that  he  made  a  number  believe  he 
would  have  hanged  hira  out  of  hand  :  had  not  Bret  and 
others  entreated  for  him. 


I 


When  they  had  lien  in  Southwark  a  day  or  two,  and 
found  themselves  deceived  in  London  :  which  (by  .^^  Loni 
the  great  diligence  and  politic  handling  of  that  wilumi 
worthy  and  faithful  Knight,  the  Lord  William  AdTi^'ior 
Howard,  Admiral    of    England,  that    had   the  ^"s'"''- 
special  charge  thereof;  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Thomas  Wight, 
Knight,  Mayor  of  London,  his  brethren  [the  Aldermen]  and 
citizens)  was   so  well    preserved   as    the  traitors    thereby 
were  disappointed  of  that  they  looked  most  certainly  for — 
WvAT,  M  a  man  desperate  and  setting  all  at  s]se[s]  and 
seven,  adventuring  the  breaking  down  of  a  wall  out  of  a 
house  joining  to  the  Gate   at  the   Bridge   foot,  wvit'.  com- 
whereby  he  might  enter  into  the  leads  over  the  p.^l!i'°iSg, 
Gate,  came  down  into  the  Lodge  about  eleven  J^'^'""^" 
of  the  clock  in  the  night:  where  he  found  the 
Porter  in  a  slumber;  [and]  his  wife  with  others  Cmmnt. 
waking,  watching  a  coal. 

But  seeing  WVAT,  they  began  suddenly  to  start  as 
greatly  amazed. 

"  Whist !  "  quod  Wyat,  "  as  you  love  your  lives,  sit  you 
still  I     You  shall  have  no  hurt !  " 

Glad  were  they  of  that  warranty,  pardye !  What  should 
they  do,  people  better  accustomed  with  the  tankard  of  beer 
to  pass  forth  the  night,  than  acquainted  with  target  and 
spear  to  endure  the  fight. 

Wyat  and  a  few  with  him  went  forth  as  far  as  the 
Drawbridge   [in   the    middle  of    London   Bridge] :  on   the 


Ine  before 


(^  TlmmAS  CBETXET]  hang  now 
oiae  Id  RuLhLttu,  is  jk  beanl,  aod  Toy  hooaor'. 
JJj  faMJwil  BJIh  !■■  ■  Mill  HMfiwdl  appointed,] 
to  no  flinfl  ■■Bfaer,  gntering  into  consultation 
wtA    aoA    G^dioBeB   ss  ntn   tiiere,  for   tbe  i 
better  procrcrfing  in  tbeir  service,  sbewed   a  great   desiiv 
H  to  acceieTatp    the    onset    npoo    the    traitors ;    l«st   malice 

H         sboabl  intpnte  both  his  former  and  present  stay  ratbo-to, 
H         want  of  forwardness  than  to  good  policy.      Wherefore  btf 
H        desired  to  pursue  after  than  with  all  expedition. 


I 


Whereunto  the  Gentlemen,  being  then  In  arms  with  him, 
said,  "  As  for  your  Lordship's  conlation  [May]  hitherto, 
it  shall  be  weighed  not  as  fools  by  fancy  and  malice  deem ; 
but  as  wise  men  shall  measure  it  by  their  discretion  of 
wisdom.  We  see  not  but  unadvised  hardiness  [ras/u/ess] 
and  prepToperous  [?  prepQsUroj</\  haste  in  most  matters 
have  these  two  companions:  Error  in  the  beginning,  and 
Repentance  in  the  end.  And  for  this  our  case,  whoso 
understandeth  the  same  cannot  but  confess  your  Lordship's 
deliberate  forbearing  to  have  proceeded  of  great  wisdom, 
as  wherein  haste  could  little  prevail.  And  whereas  your 
Lordship  is  so  desirous  to  pursue  after  WVAT  and  his 
Band,  you  see  how  they  have  lien  in  Southwark  and  within 
four  miles  of  London  these  four  days  [Thursday  ist,  to 
Sunday  4th  February  1554] ;  and  yet  not  meddled  with  by 
the  Queen's  army,  being  so  near:  which  is  neither  for  want 
of  men,  nor  of  forwardness  in  that  noble  Gen-  TieEiuiof 
tleman,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Queen's  fhco'^lS 
Lieutenant ;  but  upon  great  policy  and  further  Lieutaiunt. 
respect  no  doubt  than  we  seem  to  conceive. 

"  Wherefore  your  Lordship  may  do  better  to  pause, 
and  first  to  advertise  the  Queen's  Majesty  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  [the  Earl  of  PEMBROKE]  both  what  your  Lord- 
ship, upon  grave  and  deep  consideration,  hath  conceived  in 
this  doubtful  time,  and  also  in  what  readiness  your  Lordship 
is,  and  other  Gentlemen  with  you  :  whose  pleasures  known, 
we  may  then  happily  proceed  in  service ;  both  with  good 
contentation  to  them  above  [us],  and  best  surety  for  our- 
selves. Otherwise  if  fortune  should  not  favour  our  journey 
\expeditiim\,  there  may  be  thought  in  us  more  impotent 
will  to  haste  than  provident  policy  to  speed.  And  danger 
hereby  can  none  follow,  our  enemies  lying  between  her 
Grace's  army  and  us :  considering  witiial  that  London 
is  so  well  furnished,  and  so  v^lUng  to  resist  their  entry." 

Whereupon  the  Lord  Warden  went  in  post  to  the  Queen  ; 
leaving  the  Lord  ABERGAVE^iNy  and  the  rest  of  the 
Gentlemen  with  his  and  their  Bands  until  his  return  :  which 
was  very  shortly  after. 

Who,  according  to  his  first  purpose,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Gentlemen,  marched  forth  towards  Wvat.  Which  who 
had  seen  so  well  appointed,  and  with  what  willing  hearts 
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wanted    not    among  thetn),   required    to    speak    with    him 
apart ;  and  having  him  alone,  said  : 

"  It  shall  not  be  amiss  that,  for  your  own  surety,  you  have 
in  remembrance  the  effect  of  the  several  Froclama-  Bpcr'twordt 
tions  made  at  Dartford  :  the  one  by  Master  WlL-  *°  '^**■^■ 
LlAM  Roper,  wherein  you  were  betraitored  ;  the  other  by 
Master  Apfulton,  which,  as  I  hear,  ^as  also  made  at  London 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  realm,  wherein  is  promised  the 
inheritance  of  One  Hundred  pounds  l^in]  land  to  such  as 
can  apprehend  and  present  you  to  the  Queen. 

"  Now  what  fantasies  may  grow  into  the  heads  of  your 
own  fellows,  for  the  safeguard  of  themselves  ;  of  whom  you 
have  had  already  some  experience,  it  is  to  be  doubted :  or 
what  may  grow  tn  the  heads  of  [your  soldiers  when,  failing 
of  the  aid  of  London,  they  shall  be  in  despair  of  your 
enterprise,  it  is  also  to  be  doubted.  On  the  other  part, 
when  such  of  Kent,  on  whom  it  seemeth  you  repose  some 
trust,  shall  hear  of  your  retire :  their  disposition  perhaps 
will  be  much  changed.  And  therefore  it  standeth  you  in 
hand  to  look  to  the  matter  substantially." 

Wyat  (having  the  same  confidence  in  BRET,  that  BRET 
would  WVAT  to  have  had  in  others ;  remem  -  TmwLen 
bering  his  most  deceitful  treason  to  the  Queen,  '™'™' 
contrary  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  for  the  conduct  of  the 
White  Coats ;  and  feeling  his  grief  doubled,  and  his  desire 
to  convey  himself  away  so  much  the  more  increased,  by 
Bret's  secret  talk  with  him)  ;  as  a  stricken  deer,  wandereth 
aside,  all  alone  complaining  with  himself  [of\  his  most 
unhappy  fate, 

And  soon  after  calling  THOMAS  ISLEV  unto  him,  said, 
"  Ah,  cousin  ISLEY,  in  what  extreme  misery  are  we  ? 
The  revolt  of  these  Captains  with  the  White  Coats  seemed 
a  benefit  in  the  beginning  ;  and  'as  a  thing  sent  by  GOO 
for  our  good,  and  to  comfort  us  forward  in  our  enterprise  : 
which  I  now  feel  to  our  confusion.  Ah,  cousin,  this  it  is 
to  enter  such  a  quarrel,  which  notwithstanding  we  now  see 
must  have  a  ruthful  end  ;  yet  of  necessity  we  must  prosecute 
the  same." 

WVAT  as  desperate  (finding  others  to  accord  with  BRET'S 
opinion,  upon  his  conference  with  them  :  by  whom  for 
direction  of  his  traitorous  journey  [e:i^l>editiaa'\  he  was  chiefly 


widgc  taiccn 
[;  Wtat  prac- 

widk  great 
Wtat  and  Cdtain 
r:  «faix  in  tfe  time 
tiiiHaiemwIrrcflfceiiiWiii  baited  [Ancfa/]  in 
^"^^  tke  kwn,  OHMd  Ac  bridec  to  be  trimined  with 
MdPi  phafci  and  In  mim.  the  Bne  tied  ■opeiher  mtfa  ropes 
and  boaid*  aa,  by  ten  of  the  dock  ■  tke  oi^  [it]  was  m 
■Kb  pfigfat  that  both  hb  ordBMice  aod  Btaod  of  men  migbt 
paa  ewer  witboat  pcdl 

And  so.  about  deven  of  Ibe  dock  ia  die  same  oi^t,  WVAT 
with  hb  Band,  witboat  cither  iMrtance  «r  perfl.  nuidicd 
over  the  brklge  towards  LooAan;  banogsodi  a  kmng heart 
ID  hb  body  to  tbe  Qwsen  as  befofc  day  he  OMast  to  have 
been  at  the  Court  Gate  [of  Wfaitefaan).  \^ludi  be  cook! 
never  have  attcanpftcd,  having  any  sparkle  of  that  good  seal 
ID  Ittfl  breast  to  the  Queen's  surety  as,  to  fiirthcr  his  treason, 
he  ovtwanUy  pretended  to  tbe  WoHd  ;  considering  tbe 
danger  that  nngfat  have  grown,  by  the  fear  them^f,  to  her 
Grace. 

But,  as  GOD  would,  partly  by  weariness  of  hk  soldiers, 
and  partly  by  the  breach  [^tvai  doom]  of  the  wheels  that 
caified  his  cndnance;  it  was  nine  of  the  clock  of  the  day 
fbUowing,  being  Ash  Wednesday  (7th  Febraary  1554],  before 
he  came  so  far  as  Hyde  Park:  where  his  courage,  being 
toibre  as  ye  have  heard  not  \'«ry  lusty,  began  now  utterly  to 
die ;  beholding  as  it  were  before  his  face  the  present  bane 
and  confusion  whereunto  his  malicious  intent  was  shaped. 

Yet  despcfadoa  bdng^  his  lewd  guide,  he  marcheth  for- 
ward ;  and  cofncth  within  the  power  of  Sir  William 
HiRVEKT,  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  being,  that  day.  the  Queen's 
Ueutenant  General  in  the  field.  ViTio  yet  (with  divers  other 
N<.4)laucn  and  faithful  subjects,  being  then  in  arms  with  faim 


I 
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prest  and  ready  to  receive  so  impudent  a  race  of  traitorous 
rebels  to  their  deserved  breakfast)  understanding,  partly  by 
sure  spial,  partly  by  their  own  view,  that  the  rebels  exceeded 
not  the  number  of  four  thousand,  and  most  of  them  naked 
[ufiarmed},  void  of  all  policy  and  skill;  considering  withal 
that  they  could  not  set  upon  Wvat  and  his  whole  Band  but 
great  elusion  of  blood  should  follow,  the  Queen's  army 
being  so  greedy  to  be  revenged  and  the  other  so  impotent  to 

[.resist,  determined  rather  by  policy  to  achieve  the  victory 
than  by  bloodshed  to  confound  the  rebels.  Wherein  they 
should  please  GOD,  answer  the  Queen's  merciful  expecta- 
tion, and  purchase  unto  themselves  most  renown  and  honour 
qf  that  day's  service. 

Upon  these  resolutions,  they  permitted  WyaT  with  the 
fore  part  of  his  Band  to  pass  quietly  along ;  and  through 
between  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Horsemen;  the  Lord 
Clinton  being  Marshal  of  the  Field  and  Captain  of  the 
barbed  horses  and  Demi-lances  on  the  south  side  ;  JACK  of 
MusGRAVE  being  Captain  of  the  Light  Horsemen  on  the 
north  side.  The  great  ordnance  being  charged  to  shoot  full 
upon  the  breast  of  the  rebels  coming  eastward  :  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  with   the   Main  Battle  of  footmen  as  well  for 

I  handguns,  morishpikes,  bows,  ztnd  bills,  standing  in  goodly 
aJTay  on  the  north-east  side,  behind  the  said  great  ordnance, 
ready  to  set  upon  the  rebels  in  the  face  coming   towards 

I  Hoi  born. 


Wvat,  coming  in  the  forefront  of  his  Band,  perceiving  that 
he  was  thus  beset  with  horsemen  on  both  sides,  the  great 
ordnance  and  the  footmen  before  his  face  north-eastward  ;  so 
that  he  could  no  ways  escape,  but  necessarily  must  fall  into 
their  hands,  although  for  policy  he  was  suffered  and  a  great 
part  of  his  men  to  pass  so  far  quietly  and  without  resistance 
through  the  Horsemen — he  suddenly  forsook  his  way 
intended  through  Holbom  ;  and,  with  might  and  main,  as 
fast  as  they  could,  he  and  his  mates  ran  down  underneath  the 
Park  Wail  of  brick  adjoining  to  the  Queen's  Manor  House, 
called  St.  James's. 

The  Lord  Clinton,  observing  his  time ;  first  with  his 
Demi-lances  brake  their  array,  and  divided  Wvat's  Band  In 
*o  parts.    Then  came  the  Light  Horsemen,  who  so  hardly 
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pursued  the  tail  of  hts  Band,  that  they  slew  many,  hurt  more^ 
and  took  most  of  them. 


WhiUt  the  said  Horsemen  were  thus  in  fight  with  the  tail 
of  his  Band ;  Wvat  himself  and  500  men  or  thereabouts 
peked  [/iwAft^on  still  ali  along  under  St  James's  Park  Wall 
until  he  came  to  Charing  Cross:  where  divers  of  the  Queen's 
Household  servants  and  others  fought  with  them,  and  in  the 
end  killed  16  of  the  rebels. 

Nevertheless  WVAT,  having  escaped  with  a  part  of  his 
company,  marching  along  in  battle  [arjray,  entered  into 
Fleet  street,  and  came  over  Fleet  Bridge  towards  Lud  Gate. 

And  although  no  man  resisted  his  passage  through  the 
streets  thus  far :  yet,  when  at  length  he  perceived  that  he 
had  no  help  of  friends  at  London  and  the  suburbs  as  he 
looked  for,  [he]  left  his  men  standing  still  in  battle  array; 
and  rode  back  as  far  as  the  Temple  Bar  Gate,  with  a 
naked  [draam]  sword  in  his  hands  the  hilts  upward,  as  some 
report 

At  which  Gate,  he  would  have  gone  through  towards 
Charing  Cross,  to  the  residue  of  his  men :  but  he  was  then 
stopped  by  force,  of  the  Queen's  true  subjects ;  who  would 
not  suffer  him  to  pass  without  Temple  Bar. 

At  length  came  one  Sir  MAURICE  BERKELEY  Knight  unto 
him,  and  required  him  to  consider  that  he  could  not  prevail 
in  this  wicked  purpose  :  and  that  his  men  were  all  taken  and 
slain  in  the  Field :  and  therefore  willed  him  to  cease  off 
from  any  further  occasion  of  bloodshed ;  exhorting  him  to 
yield  himself  prisoner,  and  to  stand  to  the  Queen's  mercy. 

Which  to  do,  WyaT  refused ;  and  said  That  he  would 
rather  be  slain  than  yield  to  any  man. 

And  yet,  nevertheless,  as  it  chanced,  there  came  a  Herald 
of  Arms  immediately,  riding  in  the  Queen's  Coat  Armour  to 
this  place ;  to  his  Coat  shortly  after  WVAT  submitted  him- 
self prisoner  ;  and  so  went  to  the  Court  at  Westminster,  and 
there  was  brought  before  the  Privy  Council ;  and  shortly 
after,  within  one  horn",  sent  from  thence  to  the  Tower  of 
London  [a]  prisoner. 

Amongst  other  things  this  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
whiles  the  said  WVAT  and  certain  of  his  men,  as  aforesaid, 
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were  coming  thus  towards  Fleet  street ;  a  certain  Captain  of 
the  said  rebels,  with  divers  of  his  soldiers,  returned  from 
Charing  Cross  down  to  the  Court  Gate  at  Whitehall,  and 
gave  a  larum  [an  alarm\  before  the  Gate :  and  shot  divers 
arrows  into  the  said  Court,  the  Gate  being  open.  Insomuch 
that  one  Master  NICHOLAS  ROCKEWOOD,  being  a  Gentleman 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  in  armour  at  the  said  Court  Gate,  was 
shot  through  his  nose  with  an  arrow  by  the  rebels.  [See 
Edwakd  Undekhills  account  0/ this  fright  in  ihh  Vol., 
p.  190.] 

For  the  coming  of  the  said  rebels  was  not  looked  for  that 
way;  but  [it  was]  thought  that  the  Queen's  army  should 
have  joined  battle  with  them  in  the  Field ;  according  to 
promise  made  by  the  said  Wyat  on  his  behalf;  who  pro- 
mised that  he  would  come  to  the  Queen's  Foot  Battle 
[Infantry],  and  fight  with  them  pike  against  pike  and  man 
to  man.  Which,  when  it  came  to  the  very  point,  he 
refused;  and  shrank  [by]  a  bye  way  by  Saint  Jamra's  Park 
Wall  for  his  refuge,  as  you  have  heard  before:  where  many 
of  them  were  slain  by  Horsemen,  so  that  they  came  not  nigh 
the  Queen's  power  of  the  Foot  Battle.  Which  increased 
some  desperate  boldness  in  the  despairing  rebels :  not 
without  great  discomfiture  to  all  the  Court  and  the  city 
of  London ;  perceiving  that  he  was  himself,  and  so  many 
rebels  with  him,  come  through  the  Queen's  army  thus 
far. 

Whereupon  grew  great  admiration  [wi5Hdfymfnt\  amongst 
them  that  knew  not  their  doings  in  the  Field  ;  how  for  policy, 
and  to  avoid  much  manstaughter,  Wyat  was  suffered  pur- 
posely to  pass  along.  Insomuch  divers  timorous  and  cold 
hearted  soldiers  came  to  the  Queen,  crying,  "All  is  lostl 
Away  !     Away !     A  barge !     A  barge  !  " 

Yet  her  Grace  never  changed  her  cheer,  nor  removed 
one  foot  out  of  the  House ;  but  asked  for  the  Lord  of 
Pembroke,  in  whom  her  Grace  had  worthily  reposed  great 
confidence. 

Answer  being  made.  That  he  was  in  the  Field 

"Well  then,"  quod   her  Grace,  "fall   to   prayer!    and    I 

warrant  you,  we  shall  hear  better  news  anon.     For  my  Lord 

will  not  deceive  me,  I   know  well.     If  he  would,  GOD  will 

not :  in  whom  my  chief  trust  is,  who  will  not  deceive  me." 
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Wtat,  as  is  said,  wu  cnttfidtted  to  the  Tower.  So  we 
dhrers  other  Gentlemen :  as,  sooo  after,  was  HenRT  Grey 
Dttke  of  Suffolk  and  his  two  brethren. 

Tbie    Duke»    being    so    binUy    pursued    by    the     Lord 
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Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was    by   him   appre- 
hended in  Leicestershire.     Whereby  he  declared  TT^uaketrf 
himself^  as  well  in  hqjiour  and  unspotted  loyaJty  svrmuts 
as  in  parentage  and  patrimony,  to  succeed  his  great  hvAt  &^uf 
grandfather  the  Lord  Hastings  ;    whose  fidelity  Hastw&s. 
and   stedfast  truth   towards    King    EdwaMj    IV.  and    his 
children,  the  Chronicles  report  to  his  immortal  honour. 

Of  the  common  people  there  was  such  a  number  taken  in 
the  chase  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  that  besides  the  usual 
gaols,  sundry  churches  in  London  were  made  places  for  their 
safeguard,  till  order  was  taken  for  their  enlat^emenL 

The  Duke  [of  Suffolk]  was  arraigned  by  liis  Peers,  and 
by  verdict  found  guilty  of  Treason,  before  the  Duke  of 
N0RF0I4C,  being  Lord  Constable,  and  that  day  his  Judge, 
Both  he,  and  his  brother  THOMAS,  at  several  days,  made 
their  end  at  Tower  Hill,  by  loss  of  their  heads. 

Sundry  others  of  Wvat's  complices,  being  arraigned,  and 
condemned  upon  their  confession  of  treason,  suffered  in 
divers  parts  of  the  Shire,  as : 

Henry  Islev  Knight,  Thomas  Islev  his  brother,  and 
Walter  Mantel,  at  Maidstone ;  where  Wyat  first 
displayed  his  standard. 

Anthony  Knevet,  William  his  brother,  with  another 
of  the  Mantels,  at  Sevenoaks. 

Bret,  at  Rochester,  hanging  in  chains. 

And  of  the  Common  sort  very  few  were  executed,  Setve 
only  of  the  White  Coats ;  that,  to  say  truth,  deserved  it 
trebly. 

Wyat  himself,  last  of  all,  was  arraigned  at  Westminster; 
the  Earl  of  SUSSEX,  Sir  EDWARD  HASTINGS,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Cornwallis  being  his  Judges:  where  and  before 
whom,  he  most  earnestly  craved  life ;  not  by  plea  of  his 
matter  or  justifying  of  himself,  but  by  earnest  suit,  in 
humble  submission,  for  the  Queen's  mercy. 

It  seemeth  not  amiss  here  to  make  report  of  such  special 
Words  as  by  him  were  uttered  at  his  arraignment:  WvAt^iwo-di 
which  I  myself  heard,  standing  not  ten  feet  from  S-Jt"™""' 
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him  at  that  time.  By  the  which  words  may  appear 
both  what  he  himself  thought  of  his  doings,  how  much 
he  misliked  the  same,  and  also  how  penitent  and  sorrowful 
he  was  therefor. 


Certain  words  proceeding  from  TVyat, 
at  his  arraignmenf: 

lY  Lords,  I  must  confess  myself  guilty;  as  in 
the  end,  truth  must  enforce  me  to  say :  and 
that  I  am  justly  plagued  for  my  sins,  which 
most  grievously  I  have  committed  against  GOD  ; 
who  hath  suffered  me  to  fall  into  this  bezstly 
brutishness  and  horrible  offence  of  treason.  And  lo,  in 
me  the  like  end ;  as  all  such  that  have  attempted  like 
entcrpriies,  from  the  banning  have  had.  For  peruse 
the  Chronicles  throughout,  and  you  shall  find  that  rebellion 
never  from  the  beginning  prospered.  For  the  love  of  GOD, 
all  you  Gendemen  that  be  here  present  remember  I  and 
be  here  taught  by  the  examples  past,  and  aUo  by  this 
my  present  infelicity  and  heinous  offence! 

"O  most  miserable,  mischievous,  brutish,  and  beastly 
furious  imagination  of  mine  1  For  I  thought  that  by  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Spain,  this  realm  should  have  been 
in  danger:  and  that  I,  that  have  lived  a  free  bom  man, 
should,  with  my  country,  have  been  brought  to  bondage  and 
servitude  by  aliens  and  Strangers.  Which  brutish  beastli- 
ness then  seemed  reason  j  and  wrought  so  far  and  to  such 
effect  as  it  led  me  to  the  practice  and  use  of  this  committed 
treasom;  that  now  understanding  the  great  commodity 
honour  and  surety  which  this  realm  shall  receive  by  this 
marriage  ;  if  it  shall  please  the  Queen  to  be  merciful  to  me 
there  is  no  man  living  that  shall  be  more  trusty  and  faithful 
to  serve  her  Grace ;  no,  nor  more  ready  to  die  at  her 
Highness's  foot,  whatsoever  the  quarrel  be," 

Thus  far  touching  WVAT's  words  at  his  arraignment. 
I  thought  not  superfluous  here  to  report,  to  the  end  that  all 
others  blindly  fallen   into  the  same  error,  would  by  the 
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Wyat  is  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 
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example  of  WVAT  rise  also  to  repentance ;  as  well  confessing 
to  the  World  with  open  voice  their  detestable  mischief,  as 
also  from  the  very  heart  with  tears  detesting  the  same  ;  as,  in 
utterance  of  the  former  words,  he  plentifully  did. 

He  lost  his  head  at  Tower  Hill ;  and  his  body,  diwded, 
was  set  up  in  divers  parts  about  London. 

Other  poor  men,  being  taken  in  Wyat's  Band,  and  kept  a 
time  in  divers  churches  and  prisons  without  the  ofTOchudid 
city  [of  London],  kneeling  all,  with  halters  about  p<»»!?«i>y 
their  necks,    before    the    Queen's    Highness    at  uiteAVrort 
Whitehall ;  her  Grace  mercifully  pardoned,  to  the  "^^"^ 
number  of  600:  who  immediatey  thereupon,    with    great 
shouts,  casting  their  halters  up  into  the  air,  cried  "GOD 
save  your  Grace  I     GOD  save  your  Grace !  " 

Howbeit  sundry  of  them  that  did  wear  halters  afore  the 
Queen's  Highness  were  afterwards,  by  means,  called  before 
the  Justices  in  the  country  to  be  arraigned:  but  her  Grace, 
being  moved  thereof  by  the  Sheriffj  would  them  to  be  no 
further  vexed. 


Thus  have  ye  heard  of  WVAT's  end,  and  [of]  some  of  hjs 
complices  :  by  whose  lamentable  tragedy,  and  others  of  like 
sort  that  happened  in  our  Age,  not  only  we,  but  such  as 
shall  succeed  us,  may  be  abundantly  taught  to  foresee  what 
it  is  to  enter  into  rebellion.  For  neither  could  WvAT  with 
his  stoutness,  nor  yet  with  the  pretence  of  his  quarrel 
coloured  with  a  meaning  to  defend  his  country  from  over- 
running by  Strangers,  nor  yet  through  the  aid  of  sundry 
conspirators  of  great  power,  ne  by  any  other  policy,  prevaiL 

Six  of  the  Gentlemen  that  were  offenders  were  pardoned, 
going  to  their  execution,  by  the  Queen's  clemency,  at 
Rochester :  as  were  also  all  the  Others  of  the  whole  Kentish 
Gentlemen  remitted ;  a  few  of  the  rankest  excepted,  that, 
only  for  example,  suffered. 

The  Queen's  Highness,  not  long  after,  sent  out  her 
Commission  to  Sir  Thomas  Moyle,  Sir  John  Guildford, 
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Sir  Thomas  Kemp  ;  W&kram  Sentleger,  Thoi 
RoTDOiJ,  CaiusioPHER  Roper,  George  Dorrell 
Cakfam,  Geok<3  Fake.  Johm  Tucke,  Jobs  Robari 
Thcmas Lovelace,  John  Lboharb,  Esquires ;  vith  othenj 
oat  only  to  boil  aod  set  u  Urge  such  as  vere  in  prison  in  tlie^ 
fxxmtiy  {CmmJ^  »/  Kmi\  far  that  oAnoe,  being  of  no  sinaJI 
nmnba' ;  bat  also  to  cafnpoand  fjGir}  with  the  offenders, 
acoording  to  the  qaaltty  of  tbdr  oaeoces.  Which  manner  of 
order,  being  not  heard  of  in  the  like  case,  or  at  the  least  ver_ 
rarely,  declared  a  singular  clemency  and  benignity  in  the 
Queen;  that,  beii%  foUowed  so  crudily,  would  yet  be 
moved  with  pity  as  to  voadisafe  to  answer  them  with 
much  lenity,  in  the  executing  of  so  few,  in  comparis 
to  so  great  a  number  and  so  targe  a  cause ;  beii^  alt  In  he 
Grace's  mercy  to  di^Mse  at  her  pleaisure.  And  besides  [ta] 
sniTer  the  rest  to  escape  with  so  small  abashment  of  their 
countenance  \smaU  amcurtt  cf  fin<\  after  so  heinaus  [anj 
oflTencc. 


He  that  shall  penjse  this  Story  diligently,  Mid  consider 
all  parts  thereof  exact]y,  with  remembrance  of  things  past 
since  the  beginning  of  tiie  Queen  s  most  happy  reig^,  must 
of  force  recognize,  of  what  condition   soever    he   be.  the^^ 
magnificence  mercy  and  fortitude  of  this  most  noble  Princessj^H 
as  from  time  to  time  with  such  patience  to  endure  so  great^^ 
malice  of  her  own  subjects,  with  such  lenity  to  forbear  the 
revenge  of  so  intolerable  outrage,  wiUi  such  mercy  in  the 
end  to  pardon  and   remit  so  heinous  and  great  offenders. 
Happy  was  it  with  those  heinous  offenders  that  her  Grace's 
most  worthy  and  honourable  Council  were  so  agreeable  to 
her    virtuous    inclination!     as    inclined    rather    to    pursue 
merciful  pardon  for  continuance  of  Itle  than  to  prosecute 
revenge  by  execution  of  death. 

It  !5  to  be  wished  by  all  good  men  with  one  assent  that, 
provoked  with  so  great  clemency,  these  degenerates  reform 
themselves  I  and  forbear  thus  to  attempt  so  gracious  a 
Princess  I  unto  whom,  by  GOD'S  authority,  the  sword  is  not 
vainly  committed  ;  lest  thereby  they  procure  to  themselves 
damnation  in  seeking  by  such  outr^e  their  own  death  and 
confusion.    From  the  desire  whereof  we  see,  by  a  number 
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evident  arguments,  the  Queen's  Highness  and  her  honour- 

aUe  Council  to  be  so  far  as,  by  all  means  they  can  imagine, 

they  seek  to  eschew  that  they  hy  most  wilful 

and  malicious  means  follow  to 

their  subversion. 


[Tlw  CoDowing  aie  omitted  for  wint  of  tpue.] 

An  eanust  Confergnee  with  the  Degeneraits 

and  Stditious,  for  the  search  of  the  cause 

of  their  great  disorder. 


A  Tabk  \or  Index\ 


Imprinted  at  London  by  ROBERT  Caley  within  the 
Precinct  of  the  late  dissolved  House  of  the 
Giey  Friars,  now  converted  to  a  Hospi- 
tal called  Christ's  Hospital 
The  loth  day  of  January  1555. 


Cttm  frwiiegio  ad  imprimen^m  solum. 


C   a   compcnl)tou0   iftcgigtet  in 
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tormenteD,  anD  cruelty  bumeD  toitbin  CnclanD; 

0incc  tfyt  Beat!)  of  out  famous  IBiinff,  of  immortal 

memorp,  e  d  w  a  r  d  tbe  ©ittfi,  to  tbc  entrance 

anD  tJCffinnins  of  tbe  reign  of  our  ©otiereifln 

anft  Dearest  LaDg  Elizabeth,  of 

dnglanli*  jFrance,  anD  3lteianD.  0ueen; 

©efenteroftbejTaitb;  totDboae6)iff(jnes0 

ttulg  anD  ptopetlf  appertainetb,  nert 

anD  immeDtatelp  unDer  i$S)D.  tfje 

supreme  potiiet  anO  autbotitg 

of  tbe  Cburcbed 

or 

CnglanD  ana 
31teianD. 

So  be  It. 


Apocalypse  7, 

'ti    one  of  the  angelt  (saich   Saint 

foHN)  spaksy  saying  unto  me^ "  What 

ant  theyy  which  are  arrayed  in  long  white 

garments;  and  whence  come  they  f  "  (before 

the  people^  before  sealed  by  the  angel).  And 

1  said  unto  him^  ^^  Lord^  thou  wottestl" 

And  he   said  unto   me,   "  These  are  they 

which  came  out  of  great  tribulation^  and 

washed     their    garments^     and    made 

them    white     in    the     blood    of    the 

Lamb,        Therefore     are    they    in 

the    presence     if   the     Throne    of 

GOD^  and  serve  Him^  day  and 

nighty  in  His  Temple : 

and  He  that  sitteth 

in  the  Throne 

will 

dwell  among 

them** 


Co  t^c  IKigl&t  (honourable 

£or5    l&arr,    Sl^arquist    of    jijortljampton 

Cftomaff  'Brire.  ^our  iLorDsfttp's  Dafip  ©cator, 

toisbetf)  continual  increase  of  grace, 

concorD,  anD  consolation  in  ^int 

tftat  is,  \am  ano  10  to  come, 

ctten  tbt  jFirst  anD 

tbe  last 

Smen. 

|T  MAY  please  your  goodness,  Honourable  Lord  1  to 
receive  in  gooci  part,  the  little  labour  of  my  pen  ; 
which,  albeit  the  rudeness  and  quantity  thereof 
procureth  not  to  be  dedica:te[d]  to  so  honourable  a 
Pfirfionage ;  yet  the  matter  itself  is  of  such  worthiness,  as 
duly  deserveth  to  be  graven  in  gold.  But  who  goeth  about  so 
finely  to  depict  with  Apelles's  instrument,  this  said  Register, 
thinking  to  exceed  the  rest  ?  Not  I  !  poor  wretch  !  because 
r  am  assured  that  such  a  worthy  work  as  thereof  may  be 
written,  cannot,  neither  shall  pass  untouched  among  so 
many  godly  learned.  But  were  it,  that  no  man  hereafter 
should,  in  more  ample  and  learned  manner^  set  forth  the 
same;  yet  should  my  presumption  (if  I  so  meant)  be  turned 
to  reproach :  for  this  I  believe,  that  they  be  in  such  sort 
registered  in  the  Book  of  the  Living,  as  passeth  either  pen, 
ink,  or  memory  to  declare. 
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This  my  iimpliciiy  and  too  bold  attempt  might  move  your 
Honour  to  conjecture  in  me  much  rudeness,  or,  at  the  least, 
might  persuade  mc  so  to  think  :  but  that  experience  hath 
showed  me  the  humility  and  gentleness  of  your  long  tried 
patience ;  the  certain  knowledge  whereof  hath  pricked  me  for- 
ward in  this  my  pretence.  And  being  thereunto  requested  of 
a  faithful  brother  and  friend  ;  I  have,  with  more  industry  than 
learning,  GOD  Icnoweth  !  finished  the  same. 

Which  being,  as  I  thought,  brought  to  good  end;  I 
desired,  according  to  the  accustomed  manner,  to  dedicate 
the  same  unto  such  [an]  one,  as  would  not  contemn  bo 
simple  a  gift.  And  calling  you  to  mind,  Right  Honourable 
Lord  !  I  knew  none  more  meet.  First,  because  your  know- 
ledge in  Christ  teacheth  you  the  same  godly  and  virtuous 
life  ;  which  not  on!y  your  Lordship,  but  all  other  Honourable, 
&c.,  ought  to  ensue.  Secondly,  because  these  late  years,  you 
have  had  good  experience  of  the  troubles  and  miseries  of  the 
faithful,  which  have  patiently  embraced  in  their  arms,  the 
comfortable,  although  painful,  cross  of  Christ;  which,  in  so 
great  a  number,  is  commonly  not  so  plenteous  as  commend- 
able. But  what  stand  I  praising  this  patience  in  them 
(which  yet  deserveth  the  same)?  seeing  the  mighty  GOD 
and  His  Christ  hath  prepared,  from  everlasting,  for  such, 
a  glorious,  rich  and  incomprehensible  Crown  of  Felicity  and 
continual  comforts. 

This  my  short  and  simple  work,  I  commend  and  dedicate 
unto  your  Lord&hip  I  craving  pardon  at  your  hands,  for  this 
my  too  homely  and  rude  enterprise  ;  considering  that  albeit 
golden  fruit  were  offered  in  pewter  and  by  the  hands  of  a 
simple  man  ;  yet  is  the  fruit  notwithstanding  still  precious, 
and  neither  abased  by  the  pewter,  nor  the  giver.  Even  so. 
Honourable  Lord !  though  the  verses  be  simple,  and  the 
giver  unworthy:  yet  the  fruit  or  matter  is  precious,  com- 
fortable and  good. 

The  order  to  attain  to  the  perfect  understanding  of  my 
mind,  in  setting  forth  the  same  with  figures    and    letters, 
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shall  largely  appear  in  this  book  :  which  1  have  not  only  done 
to  make  plain  unto  your  Honour,  the  year,  month,  and  day; 
but  also,  to  ail  others  that  hereafter  shall  read  it.  For  that 
I  do  pretend  [design],  if  GOD  and  favour  will  permit  it,  to 
use  the  same  as  common  to  the  profit  of  all :  for  which  cause, 
I  have  also  placed  a  Preface  to  the  Reader. 

But  that  it  may  please  your  Honour,  in  respect  of  the  pre- 
misesj  to  extend  your  favourable  assistance  to  the  manifest 
setting  forth  of  this  short  and  simple  work,  to  the  glory  of  the 
great  and  mighty  GOD,  and  to  the  comfort  of  Christians  :  I, 
as  unworthy  and  too  bold  a  suitor,  most  humbly  craveth  your 
Lordship's  aid  and  supportation  in  the  same;  especially  to 
bear  [with]  the  rudeness  of  my  unlearned  style,  which,  alas,  I 
lament. 

But  now  ceasing  to  trouble  your  Lordship  any  longer,  thia 
shall  be  my  continual  prayer  for  you. 

The    uiisdoiH    cf   GOD   dmct   your    Honour  I 

The  mercy  of  GOD  give  you  zpirihutl  power  I 

The  HOLY  GHOST  guide  and  comfort 

you,  with  all  fulness  of 

co?isolation  in 

Christ  Jesus/ 

Amen. 

Your  Lordship's  daily  orator, 

Thouas    Brice. 


—  >jj- 


Co  tl^e  (Esmtlc  Eeaotr, 
mttc^  ana  peace; 

|Ay  it  please  thee,  gentle  Reader,  to  take  in  good' 
worth  this  short  and  simple  Register,  containing 
the  names  of  divers,  although  not  all,  both  men, 
women,  and  virgins,  &c,,  who,  for  the  pro- 
fession of  Christ  their  Captain,  have  been  most 
miserably  afflicted,  tormented,  and  [im]prisoned  ;  and.  in  fine,, 
either  died  by  some  occasion  in  prison,  or  else  erected  [gong 
to  heaven]  in  the  charret  [fiery  chariot]  of  Elias,  since  the  4th 
day  of  February,  1555,  to  the  17th  day  of  November,  I558» 
wherein  (according  to  the  determination  of  our  most  merciful 
Father)  our  longwished  forand  most  noble  Queen,  Elizabeth, 
was  placed  Governess  and  Queen,  by  general  Proclamation  ; 
to  the  great  comfort  of  all  true  English  hearts, 

This  I  commit  to  thy  friendly  acceptation  and  favourable 
scanning,  gentle  Reader,  and  albeit,  1  doubt  rot  but  some, 
of  godly  zeal,  both  wise  and  learned,  will  not  neglect,  here- 
after, to  set  forth  so  worthy  a  work,  namely,  of  the  martyrdom 
and  patient  siiffcrings  of  Christ's  elect  Members  ;  and  also  of 
the  tyrannical  tragedies  of  the  unmerciful  Ministers  of  Satan; 
yet,  at  the  request  of  a  dear  friend,  to  whom  love  and  Nature 
hath  linked  me,  I  could  not,  without  ingratitude,  deny  his 
lawful  desire,  attempting  the  same;  also,  rather  because  it 
might  be  manifest  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  also  put  the 
learned,  of  godly  Zeal,  in  memory  more  amply  to  enlarge ; 
and,  at  their  good  discretion,  to  set  forth  the  same.  Pardon 
my  rudeness,  therefore,  I  beseech  thee  1  considering  that 
will  in  the  unable  is  to  be  esteemed.  I^ook  not  upon  the 
baseness  of  the  metre!  the  true  number  whereof  cannot 
easily  be  observed  in  such  a  gathering  of  names:  but,  with 
lifted  eyes  of  the  mind,  meditate  upon  the  omnipotent  power  of 
GOD  I  which  hath  given  and  wrought  such  constancy  to  His 
children,  in  these  our  days,  that  even  in  fiery  fiambes  [fiamts] 
and  terrible  torments,  they  have  not  ceased  to  invocate  and 
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extol  the  name  of  their  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Comforter, 
according  to  the  saying  of  the  cxlviii.  Psalm,  "  Young  men 
and  maidens,  old  men  and  children "  have  set  forth  His 
worthy  and  excellent  praise.  So  that  the  same  just  and 
rigIiteou&  GOD*  who,  for  our  sins,  corrected  us,  and  gave  us 
over  into  the  hands  of  the  most  bloody  and  viperous  genera- 
tion, to  be  eaten  like  bread :  hath  now,  of  His  mercy  alone, 
"exalted  the  horn  of  His  people."  Therefore  all  His  saints 
shall  praise  Him. 

Farewell  1 

T.B. 


C^e  manner  l^oto  to  unoerstanb  ti^t 
Utterst  mn  figures. 

[A  specimen  ef  a  Stanza  of  the  Registtr  as  origin&lly  pven  by  BstCE, 
will  help  the  reader  tc  undeistand  (he  urnecessarily  c<impli<:a[ed  form  in 
which  he  put  it;and  also  th$foUawingIq$trv>;1iOO»,  which  were  omitted  in 
5ubse<]uem  impressions. 

Three  stanzas  occupy  each  page  of  the  original  edition.  They  are 
printed  lite  ihis. 
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1558 
March. 


When  that  John  Dewneshb  and  Hugh  Foxe, 
In  Smithfield,  cruel  death  sustained, 
As  fixM  foes  to  Romish  rocks; 
And  CUTHBEBT  SymsoN  also  slain. 
When  these  did  worthily  receive  their  death, 

We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 


A  comparison  of  l!iis  Stauia,  with  its  fellow  at  page  283,  will  show  our 
ethod  of  leproducing  this  text.] 


method 
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\N  PRJiivs,  the  figures,  which  are  always  four  in 
number,  arc  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  two 
strykes  [strokis,  or  ntles],  which  go  between  the 
verses,  within  two  short  strikes  i  signify  the  yeir 
wherein  those  p>ersons  were  sUiq  under  them 
contained. 

And  where  you  see  a  little  cross,  >{«,  on  the  outside  of  the 
outmost  line,  it  signifieth  the  changing  of  the  year  [i.e.,  on 
the  2^th  March],  as  from  1554  to  1555  ;  and  in  such  manner. 
^  The  letters  which  stand  in  the  little  square  place^  on  the 
right  side  of  the  book,  signified  the  month  wherein  they  died  j 
and  for  the  plainer  understanding  thereof  I  have  used  twelve 
letters,  for  the  twelve  months :  that  is.  A,  for  January ;  B,  for 
February  ;  C,  for  March  ;  D,  for  April ;  E,  for  May;  F,  for 
June;  G,  for  July;  H,  for  August ;  I,  for  September  j  K,  for 
October;  L»  for  November ;  M,  for  December. 

But  where  one  letter  standeth  in  the  little  square  place ; 
and  another  is  placed  under  it  between  the  two  ltne$  before 
the  verse  be  ended  ;  it  signified  the  changing  of  the  month  : 
so  that  the  person  or  persons,  where  against  the  letter  so 
changed  doth  stand,  was  put  to  death  in  that  month  which 
that  letter  doth  signify. 

And  whereas,  in  the  third  Verse  [or  Stanza, f>.  2?o],  and  no- 
where else,  there  standeth  figures  on  the  right  side,  between 
the  two  lines;  that  giveth  to  understand  that  Hunter, 
HiGBYB,  Picket,  and  Knight,  which  are  placed  in  one  line, 
were  burnt  at  three  sundry  days. 

The  figures  which  standeth  in  the  little  square  place,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  book,  is  but  the  sum  of  the  Verses.  But 
those  which  stand  between  the  two  lines  on  the  left  side  of 
the  book,  signified  the  day  of  the  month,  wherein  that 
person  or  persons  died,  where  against  those  figures  stand. 

The  figures,  which  stand  without  both  the  lines,  on  the  top 
of  the  right  side,  signifieth  the  folio  or  number  of  the  sides  ; 
but  the  figures  which  stand  underneath  the  nether  strike, 
between  the  two  lines,  is  the  number  of  persons  murdered  on 
that  side  [s.e.,  of  the  page]. 

This  is  done,  gentle  Reader!  that  thou  shouldest  under- 
stand the  year,  month,  and  day  wherein  every  person  died  ; 
according  to  the  knowledge  that  I  have  learned. 

Also,  in  some  places,  where  you  shall  see  a  name  or  names 
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stand  without  figures ;  that  signifieth  the  certain  day  to  be 
unknown.  Some,  therefore,  perchance,  will  judge  much 
rashness  in  me  to  write  with  ignorance;  to  whom,  with 
reverence,  I  answer,  that  as  I  received  the  names  registered 
and  gathered  by  a  good  gentlennan  :  even  so,  at  a  friend's 
desire,  I  have  put  them  in  metre,  in  this  little  book,  thinking 
that,  by  pleasantness  of  reading,  and  easiness  [cheapness]  of 
price,  they  might  be  the  more  largely  blown  and  known. 

For  my  desire  is  that  all  men  should  participate  [in]  this 
my  travail :  and  were  the  author  and  inditing  half  so 
worthy  as  the  matter;  then  would  I  most  earnestly  wish  and 
desire  that  it  might  be  conveyed  and  delivered  to  the  Queen's 
Majesty's  own  hands.  Wherein  Her  Grace  might  see,  what 
unmerciful  Ministers  had  charge  over  the  poor  sheep  ;  who, 
wolfishly,  at  their  wills,  devoured  the  same  :  and,  also,  what 
ruin  and  decay  of  Her  Grace's  subjects  (that  might  have 
beenj,  they  have  brought  to  pass.  Therein  might  Her  Grace 
see,  as  in  a  glass,  how  that  bloodthirsty  generation,  neither 
spared  bore  [hoary]  headed  and  ancient  age,  which  all  men 
ought  to  honour  f  neither  youth,  nor  middle  age;  neither 
wifCj  nor  widow  ;  young  man,  nor  tender  virgin.  But  like 
the  unnatural  eggs  of  Astyages  that  tyrant^  destroy,  and 
spill  the  blood  of  all :  besides  stocking  [putting  in  the  stocks], 
racking  [putiing  on  the  rack],  and  whipping  of  the  younger 
sort ;  whom  shame  would  not  suffer  to  kill,  as  some  are  well 
enough  known,  and  I  ara  not  altogether  ignorant  [of]. 

Should  such  tyrannical  tragedies  be  kept  one  hour,  from 
the  hands  of  so  noble  and  virtuous  a  Governess?  whose 
princely  and  natural  heart„  I  doubt  not,  should  have  occasion 
thereby  to  be,  in  both  kinds,  both  heavy  and  joyful :  heavy, 
for  the  innocent  blood  spilt;  but  joyful  for  the  praises  of  her 
GOD,  and  that  our  GOD  shall  be  honoured  thereby,  while 
the  world  doth  endure.  I  doubt  whether  [doubt  not  but]  Her 
Grace,  inwardly  wrapt  up  with  PAULandJoHN  in  divine  science, 
will  brast  [burst]  out  and  say,  "  O  happy  Latimer  I  Chan- 
mek!  Hoofer!  Rocers  I  Farrer!  Taylor  !  Saunders  ! 
PhilpotI  CardmakerI  Bradford!  &c.  ;  you  members  of 
Christ!  you  faithful  Fathers  and  preaching  Pastors  I  you, 
that  have  not  defiled  yourselves  with  abomination,  but  have 
washed  your  garments  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  !  you, 
that  in  fiery  torments,  with  Stephen,  have  called  upon  the 
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name  of  your  Redeemer,  and  so  finished  you  lives  I  you  that 
are  now  clothed  in  white  garments  of  innocency,  with  crowns 
of  consolation,  and  palms  of  victory  in  your  hands,  follow- 
ing the  Lamb  withersoever  He  goeth  1 "  Or  else,  in  anguish 
of  souU  sighingly  to  say,  "  0  thou  tyrannous,  and  unmer- 
ciful world  !  thou  monstrous  and  unnatural  generation  !  what 
devil  inBamed  thy  mind  such  malicious  mischief?  to  tor- 
ment and  Bhed  the  blood  of  such  innocent  livers,  perfect 
preachers  and  worthy  counsellors.  learned  ministers,  diligent 
divines,  perfect  personages,  and  faithful  shepherds.  They 
were  constant  Confessors  before,  but  thou  (with  the  Roman 
Emperor)  thoughtest  to  prevent  the  determination  of  GOD, 
in  making  them  Martyrs,  to  be  the  sooner  with  their  Christ, 
whom  they  so  much  talked  of.  O  cruel  NEROst  that  could 
kill,  through  malice,  such  worthy  men,  as  have  often  preached 
to  our  dear  father  [Henry  VIII.]  and  brother  [Edward  VI.] 
the  cverlftstiAg  gospel  of  GOD.  Cobld  neither  honourablAi 
age,  innocent  single  life,  chaste  matrimony,  inviolate  virginity^ 
nor  yet  pity  move  you  to  cease  shedding  of  blood !  Alas,  too 
much  unnaturalness!  " 

Whether  the  sight  of  this  simple  book,  I  say,  should  bring 
to  her  Grace's  natural  heart,  the  passions  of  heaviness  or  joy, 
I  doubt :  but  I  think  rather  both. 

Therefore,  would  to  Godl  it  were  worthy  to  enter  into  the 
hands  of  ao  noble  and  natural  a  Princess  and  Queen ;  whonjl 
the  LORD,  of  His  eternal  and  foreseeing  determination,  hathj 
now  placed  in  this  royal  dignity:  to  the  redress  of  such  un-l 
natural  and  bloody  facts,  as  in  this  book  are  contained. 

But  forasmuch  as  some  imperfection  is,  and  may  easily  be] 
in  this  Gathering;  I  commend  it  to  thy  goodness,  gentle 
Reader!  beseeching  thee,  not  to  be  precise  in  perusing  thej 
day;  fof  it  may,  that,  either  through  my  negligence,  or  [that! 
of]  some  other  writing  [manuscript]  before  rae^  we  may  miss 
so  narrow  a  mark, 

Such  as  it  is,  I  commend 

unto  thee  I  only,  judge 

well! 
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The  Book  to  the  Reader. 

lEK&'Sf  mthpntietue,  /  thee  pray  ! 
My  simple  sfyU,  and  metre  base. 
The  works  of  GOD,  with  wisdom  weigh  / 
The  force  of  Love,  the  strength  of  Grace. 

Love  caused  GOD,  His  grace  to  give^ 
To  such  as  should  for  Him  be  slain. 
Grace  wrought  in  them,  while  they  did  live, 
For  love,  U>  love  their  ChrtST  again. 

Now  Grace  is  of  suck  strength  and  might. 
That  nothing  may  the  same  withstand. 
Grace  putieth  death  and  hell  to  flight, 
And  guides  us  to  the  Living  Land, 

The  force  of  Love  also  is  such, 
That  fear  and  pain  it  doth  expel  ; 
Love  ihinketh  nothing  over  much; 
Love  doth  all  earthly  things  excel. 

Thus  Love  and  Grace  of  GOD  began 
To  work  in  them,  to  do  His  will : 
These  virtues'  force  xerought  Love  in  man. 
That  fear  was  past,  their  blood  to  spill. 


FINIS. 


8  Wbea  Sunsois  fid  the  atB 

HsHbtolMc 
u  WbcB  cawbnt  Hoorss  dkd  tbc  demtb 
We  mainei  for  ov  Elu&bbxb. 

9  What  Kowuucs  Tatuis.  ttat  Dmne, 
At  Hadle7,  left  this  Inthsome  li^  ; 

24  Wbcn  simple  X^irekcb,  tb^  did  fMiie. 
z2  With  HuKTEx.  HiGBT,  PiGOT, and  Knight; 
23  When  CACtsuK,  coostantly,  died  the  death : 
We  wished  for  our  Eluabbtb. 


^Sjrf^i^]    The   Register  [of  the    Martyrs]. 
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Makch  5      When  Tomkins,  tyranny  did  abide, 

Having  his  hand,  with  torchlight  brerl ; 
7  When  Lawrence,  White,  and  DiGOBLLdied, 

With  earnest  zeal  and  good  intent ; 
14  When  William  Flower  was  put  to  death: 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

April  s      When  Awcoghe,  in  Newgate  prisoner, 

His  latter  end,  with  joy,  did  malte; 
II  When  John  Warren  and  Cardmaker, 

Kissed  fia.ch  other  at  the  stake; 
24  When  March,  the  Minister,  was  put  to  death : 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 


JUNB 


When  William  Cowley,  for  offence, 
Was  forthwith  hanged  at  Charing  Cross; 
Buried;  then  burned,  of  fond  pretence; 
Thus  carion  caxcass  they  did  toss: 
When  such  insipients  put  men  to  death, 

We  wished  for  ouf  ELi2AflETH. 


JUNB  to      When  worthy  Wattes,  with  constant  cry, 

Continued  in  the  flaming  fire; 
II  When  SiMSON,  Hawkbs,  and  John  Ardlib 

Did  taste  the  tyrant's  raging  ire; 
II  When  Chambbrlaine  was  put  to  death : 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 


June  la      When  blessed  Butter  and  OsmandBj 

With  force  of  fire,  to  death  were  brent  \ 
12  When  SHiTTERDUN.sir  Franke,  and  Blande^ 
12  And  HuMFRBY  Middleton  of  Kent; 
I  When  MiNOB,  in  Maidstone,  took  his  death : 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 
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July 


1655. 

When  Bradford,  beautified  with  bliss. 
With  young  John  Least,  inSmithfield,  died; 
When  they,  like  brethren,  both  did  Iciss, 
And  in  the  fire  were  truly  tried  ; 
When  tears  were  shed  for  B  radfoRd's  death  : 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 


JuLt  13      When  DirickHarman  lost  his  life  ; 

12  When  Launder,  in  their  funge,  they  fried ; 
12  When  they  sent  Evbrson  from  strife, 
With  moody  minds,  and  puffed  pride  ; 
12  Whtn  Wade,  at  Dartford,  died  the  death  1 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

July  21      When  Richard  HocKB.Iimbleasand  lame, 

At  Chichester,  did  bear  the  cross; 

22  When  humble  Hall,  for  Christcs  name, 
Ensued  the  same,  with  worldly  loss; 

23  When  Joan  Pollby  was  burnt  to  death  : 

We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 


July  23      When  Williau  Ailbwardb,  at  Reading, 

In  prison  died  of  sickness  sore  ; 
23  When  Abbbs,  which  feigned  a  recanting 

Did  wofully  weep,  and  deplore; 
23  When  he,  at  Bury,  was  done  to  death  : 
We  wiahed  for  our  Elizabeth. 


en  DSNLY  died,  at  Uxbridge  town, 
constant  care  to  Chrjst«  cause; 
■1  Warren's  widow  yielded  down 
!lesh  and  blood,  for  holy  laws  ; 
[1  she,  at  Stratford,  died  the  death  : 
c  wifthed  for  our  Elizabbth. 


^J^ifTiS:]    Thb   Register  [of  thb  Martyrs]^ 

1566, 

AuoosT       23      When  Laurence,  Collier,  Coker,  and 
Stbre, 
At  Canterbury,  were  causeless  slain,        [fire, 

23  With  Hopper  and  Wrighte;   Six  in  one 
Converted  flesh  to  earth  again  ; 

24  When  RoQBR  Corriar  was  done  to  death : 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabbth, 

AuQUST        26      When  Tankerfieldb,  at  St.  Albans, 
26  And  William  Bamford,  spent  his  blood ; 
When  harmful  hearts,  as  hard  as  stones, 
30  Burnt  Robert  Smith  and  Stephen  Har- 
wo[o]D  ; 

29  When  Patrick  Fattinqham  died  the  death  : 

We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

August        31      When  John  Newman,  and  Thomas;  Fusse, 
At  Ware,  and  Walden,  made  their  end ; 

30  When  Will:am  Hailes,  for  Christ  Jesus. 
With  breath  and  blood  did  still  contend  ; 

31  When  he,  at  Bamet,  was  put  to  death : 

We  wished  for  our  £u2Abeth. 

August       31      When  Samdell.  did  firmly  fight, 
Till  flesh  and  blood,  to  ashes  went ; 
3  When  constant  Cob,  with  faith  upright, 
At  Thetford,  cruelly  was  brent : 
When  these  with  joy  did  take  their  death  ; 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

September    2      When  William  Allen,  at  Walsingham, 
For  truth  was  tried  in  fiery  flame; 
3  When  Roger  Cooe,  that  good  old  man ! 
Did  lose  his  life,  for  Christcs  nsime; 
When  these,  with  others,  were  put  to  death: 
We  wished  for  our  Euzabeth. 

B  » 
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Septbubbr  6      When  Bradbriogb,  Streter,  and  Bys- 

WARDB, 

6  TuTTiB,  and  George  Painter  of  Hyde, 
Unto  their  dutyv  had  good  regard  ; 
Wherefore  in  one  fire,  they  were  fried  : 
When  these,  at  Canterbury,  took  their  deathj 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabbth. 

Sbptbmbbr  When  John  Lessb,  prisoner  in  Newgate, 

10  By  sickne&s  turned  to  earth  and  clay  ; 
When  wicked  men,  with  ire  and  hate, 
ij  Burnt  Thomas  HbywarDB,  and  Gokeway  ; 
13  When  Tingle,  in  Newgale,  took  his  death , 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

Sbptbubbr  14       When    Richard    Smith     in     LoUarii 
Tower; 

15  Androwbs  and  Ktnq,  by  sickness,  died; 
In  fair  fields  they  had  their  bower, 
Where  earth  and  clay  doth  still  abide: 
When  they,  in  this  wise,  did  die  the  death ' 

We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

September  19      When  GLOVERf  and  Cornblius 
Were  fiercely  brent  at  Coventry ; 
4  When  WOLSBY  and  Pigot,  for  Christ  Jesus 

At  Ely,  felt  like  cruelty, 
ig  When    the   poor  bewept   Master  Glover's 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth.         [death, 

Octobbr  When  learned  Ridley,  and  Latimer, 

16  Without  regard,  were  swiftly  slain  ; 
When  furious  foes  could  not  confer 
But  with  revenge  and  mortal  pain. 
When  these  two  Fathers  were  put  to  death  * 

We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 
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October      X3      When  worthy  Web,  and  Georqb  Roper, 
In  Elias'  car  to  heaven  were  sent ; 
13  Also  when  Gregory  Painter, 

The  same  straight  path  and  voyage  went  j 
When  they,  at  Canterbury,  took  their  death  ; 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 


December     7      When  godly  Gorb  m  prison  died, 

14  And  Wiseman  in  the  Lollards*  Tower : 
18  When  Master  PHtLPOT,  truly  tried, 
Ended  his  life  with  peace  and  power; 
When  he  kissed  the  chain,  at  his  death, 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 


1556. 

January      Vj      When  Thomas  Wsitwell,  and  Bartlet 
Greene, 
27  Aknis    Foster,    Joan     Lashbpordb,    and 

Brodnb, 
27  TuTSUN,   and  Winter;  these   Seven  were 
seen, 
In  Smithfield,  beat  their  enemies  down ; 
Even  Flesh  and  Devil,  World  and  Death ; 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabbth. 


January      31      When  Johm  Lowuas  and  Anh  Albright, 
ji  Joan    Soale,  Joan    Painter,  and   Annis 
Snod, 
In  firer  with  flesh  and  hlood  did  light; 
When  tongues  of  tyrants  laid  on  lode; 
When  these,  at  once,  were  put  to  death. 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 
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February  When  two  women  in  Ipswich  town, 

Tg  Joyfully  did  the  fire  embrace ; 

When  they  sang  out  with  cheeilul  sounds 
Their  fixed  foes  for  to  deface; 
When  Norwich  no-body  put  them  to  death. 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

March  iz      When  constant  Chanmer  lost  his  life 

And  held  his  hand  into  the  fire  ; 
When  streams  of  tears  for  him  were  rife, 
And  yet  did  miss  their  just  desire: 
When  Popish  power  put  him  to  death, 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 


March 


April 


24      When  Spencer  and  two  brethren  more. 
Were  put  to  death  at  Salisbury  ; 
Ashes  to  earth  did  right  restore, 
They  being  then  joyful  and  merry; 
When   these,  with  violence,  were  burnt  to 
Wc  wished  for  our  Elizabeth.        [death, 

2      When  Hulliarde,  a  Pastor  pure, 
At  Cambridge,  did  this  life  despise  ; 

2  When  Hartpooles  death,  they  did  procure 
To  maJte  his  flesh  a  sacrifice  ; 
When  Joan    Beche,  widow,    was   done   to 
We  wished  for  our  Elizaebth.      (death  : 


April 


10 


When  William  Timmbs,  Ambrose,  and 
Drake, 
10  Spurge,  Spurge,  and  Cavell  duly  died, 
Confessing  that,  for  Christcs  sake, 
They  were  content  thus  to  be  tried  : 
[•  BDHHn.]     10  When  *  London  LirtLE-CRACE  put  them  to 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth.        [death, 
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April  38      When  lowly  Lister,  Nicoll,  and  Mase, 

aS  John  Hammon,  Spencer,  and  Yren  also, 
At  Colchester,  in  the  Postern  Place, 
Joyfully  to  their  death  did  go; 
5  When  two,  at  Gloucester,  were  put  to  death  : 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

Mat  When  Margaret  Eliot,  being  a  maid, 

13  After  condemning,  in  prison  died  ; 
15  When  lame  Lavarocke,  the  fire  assayed, 

15  And  blind  apRice  with  him  was  tried  ; 
When    these   two    impotents   were   put    to 

death. 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

May  16      When    Katherinb  Hut  did  spend  her 

blood 

16  With  two  maids,  Elizabeth  and  Joan  ; 
When  they  embraced  both  reed  and  wood. 
Trusting:  in  Christ  His  death  alone  : 
When  men  unnatural  drew  these  to  deathj 

We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

liiX  2X       When  two  men  and  a  sister  dear, 

At  Becctes  were  consumed  to  dust ; 
31  When  William  Sleche,  constant  and  clear, 
In  prison  died,  with  hope  and  trust ; 
When  these,  our  brethren,  were  put  to  dea.tli, 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

June  6      When  John  Oswold,  and  Thomas  Reede, 

6  Harland,  Milwright,  and  Evington  ; 
With  blazing  brands  their  blood  did  bleed 
As  their  brethren  before  had  done. 
When  tyranny  drave  these  to  death, 
We  wished  for  our  Euzabeth. 
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June 


June 


JUNB 


July 


1556. 

20  When  Whod  the  Pastor,  with  Thomas 
At  Lewes,  lost  this  mortal  gain  ;  (Milles 
Compassed  with  spears,  and  bloody  bills, 
Unto  the  stake  for  to  be  slain  ; 

23  When  William  Adheral  did  die  the  death. 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

27      When  Ja[c]kson,  Holywel,  and  Wye, 
27  BowiER,  Lawrence,  and  Addlington  ; 
27  When  Roth,  Seakles,  Lion,  and  Hur 

did  die ; 
27  With  whom,  two  women  to  death  were  done ; 
When  Do!UFALL,with  them,  was  put  to  deat 
We  wished  for  our  Ellzabeth. 


37      When  Thomas  Parret,  prisoner, 
30  And    Martin    Hunte  died    in   the   King's 
Bench ; 
When  the  young  man  at  Leicester, 
And  Clement  died,  with  filthy  stench ; 
25  When  Careless,  so  took  his  death : 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

16      When  AsKUB,  Palmer,  and  John  Gwin 
Were  brent  with  force,  at  Newbury ; 
Lamenting  only  for  their  sins, 
And  in  the  LORD  were  full  merry: 
When  tyrants  merciless,  put  these  to  deati 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 


July  18      When  John  Forman,  and  mother  Trbb, 

[•  Grimifd.\       At  *  Grenstede,  cruelly  were  slain  ; 

18  When  Thomas  Dungate,  to  make  up  threej 
With  them  did  pass  from  woe  and  pain; 
When  these,  with  others,  were  put  to  death ; 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 


1 


m^ 
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August         20     When  the  weaver  at  Bristow  died. 
And,  at  Derby,  a  wedded  wife  ; 
When  these  with  fiery  flamts  were  fried, 
For  Cheistcs  cause,  losing  their  life ; 
When  many  others  were  put  to  death, 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

SBPTBMBBit  24      When  Ravensdale  and  two  brethren  more, 
To  earthly  ashes  were  consumed  ; 
25  A  godly  glover  would  not  adore 

Their  filthy  idol ;  whereat  they  fumed  ; 
When  he,  at  Bristol,  was  put  to  death, 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabbth. 

September  26       When  John  Horne,  with  a  woman  wise. 
At  Newton,  under  hedge  were  killed, 
Stretching  their  hands  with  lifted  eyes. 
And  so  their  years,  in  earth  fulfilled ; 
When  these,  with  violence,  were  put  to  death, 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

Septembbr  When   Dunston,  Clarke,  and   Potkin's 

wife, 
William  Foster,  and  Archer  also, 
In  Canterbury,  did  lose  their  life 
By  famishment  ;   as  the  talk  do  go. 
When  these,  alas,  thus  took  their  death, 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 


October  When  three,  within  one  castle  died, 

And  in  the  fields  were  layed  to  rest. 
When  at  Northampton,  a  man  was  tried 
Whether  GOD  or  Mammon  he  loved  best. 
When  these,  by  tyranny,  were  put  to  death. 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 
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Januahv        2      When  Thomas  Finall  and  his  man, 
a  Foster  and  three  good  members  more, 
Were  purged  with  their  fieiy  fan 
At  Canterbury,  with  torments  sore. 
When  they  with  cheerfulness  took  tbelrdeatb. 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

January  When  two  at  Ashford,  with  cruelty, 

For  Christcs  cause,  to  death  were  brent ; 
z  When,  not  long  after,  two,  at  Wye, 
Suffered  for  Christ  His  Testament; 
When  wily  wolves  put  these  to  death, 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

April  a      When  Stanly's  wife,  and  Annis  Hyde,' 

Stuktlb,  Ramsey,  and  John  Lothesby 
Were  content,  tonnents  to  ahidc, 
And  took  the  same  right  patiently; 
When   these,   in   Smithfield,  were   done   to 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth.       [death, 

May  a      When   William    Morant  and    Steven 

Gratwick 
Refused,  with  falsehood  to  be  beguiled, 
And  for  the  same,  were  bumdd  quick, 
With  fuiy,  in  Saint  George's  Field ; 
When  these,  with  others  were  put  to  death, 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

JUNH  i6      When  Joan  Bradbridgs,  and  a  blind  maid, 

i6  Appelby,  Allen,  and  both  their  wives; 
i6  When  Manning's  wife  was  not  afraid. 
But  all  these  Seven  did  lose  their  lives. 
When  these,  at  Maidstone,  were  put  to  death, 
We  wished  for  our  Eluabbth. 
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JONE  19      When    John    Fiscoke,    Pbri>vb,    and 

White  ; 
ig  Barbara,  widow;  and  Bbndbn's  wife; 
19  With  these,  Wilson's  wife  did  firmly  6ght, 
And  for  tlieir  faith,  all  lost  their  life  ; 
When  these,  at  Canterbury,  died  the  death. 
We  wished  for  our  Euzabbth. 

June  22      When  William  Mainarde,  bis  maid  and 

22  Margbbv  Mories,  and  her  son  j  fman  ; 

22  Denis,  Burges,  Stevens,  and  Wo(o]duan; 
a»  Glove's  wife,  and  Ashdon*s,  to  death  were 
done ;  [death. 

When  one  fire,  at  Lewes,  brought  to  them 
We  wished  for  our  EuZABETH, 

JOLV  When  Ambrose  died  in  Maidstone  Gaol, 

And  so  set  free  from  tyrant's  hands  ; 
2  When  Simon  Milner  they  did  assail, 
2  Having  him,  and  a  woman  in  bands; 

When  these,  at  Norwich,  were  done  to  death, 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

July  2      When  ten,  at  Colchester,  in  one  day, 

Were  fried  with  fire,  of  tyrants  stout ; 
Not  once  permitted  truth  to  say, 
But  were  compassed  with  hills  about : 
When  these,  with  others,  were  put  to  death, 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

JPLr  a      When   Qborgb    Eoles,    at    Chelmsford 

Was  hangM,  drawn,  and  quartered  ;     [town, 
His  quarters  carried  up  and  down, 
And  on  a  pole  they  set  his  head. 
When  wrested  law  put  him  to  death, 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 
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]avt  S      When  TBCKnoiTft  wife,  at  Chichester, 

5  And  BocTKjrBS's  wife,  witk  her  ako; 
90  When  two  wofocD  at  Rodkestcr, 
flo  With  father  Fkiee  woe  sent  from  woe : 
S3  Wbeo  ooe,  at  Norwich,  did  die  the  death, 
We  wislwd  for  oar  Eijzabbth. 

lo      Wbea  JovcA  Bowes,  at  Lichfield  died. 
CoBtaHBK  cMutant  in  the  fire; 
Wkca  §atd  Mlh  ma  tmly  tzkd, 
Bmwwag  her  fast  and  long  doin. 
"Vnen  she,  with  others  were  put  to  death. 
We  wished  for  our  Euz&betb. 


RooTH     and     Rai^h 


17      When     RiCBARD 

Glaitoh, 
17  With  James  Acscoo  and  hia  wile 
Were  brent  with  foree  at  Islington, 
Ending  this  sborl  and  sinful  life ; 
When  they  with  cheerfulness^  did  take  their 
We  wished  tor  our  Elizabeth.       [death ; 


October      18 


4 

I 

4 


Decbukbr  az 
it 


\Vhcn  Sparrow,  Gibson,  and  Holuno- 

DAT. 

In  Sinithfield,  did  the  stake  embrace  ; 
Wbta  Sre  converted  flesh  to  clay, 
The)'  being  joyful  of  such  grace  : 
When  lawless  liberty  put  tbcm  to  death. 
We  wished  (or  our  Elizabeth. 

When  John  Roughe,  a  Minister  meek. 
And  Mabgarbt  Merinc,  with  courage  died? 
Because  Christ  only  th?y  did  seek, 
With  fire  of  force,  they  must  be  fried; 
\\Tien  these,  in  Smithfield,  were  put  to  death. 

We  wished,  for  our  Ellzabsth. 
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March  28      When  that  John  Dewneshb  and  Hugh 

FoxE, 
In  Smithheld,  cruel  death  sustained, 
As  fixed  foes  to  Romish  rocks  ; 
28  And  CuTHBERT  SvMSON  also  slain. 

When  these  did  wonhily  receive  their  dcath» 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

March  When  Dale  deceased  in  Bury  gaoK 

According  to  GOD'a  ordinance  ; 
When  widow  Thurston  they  did  assail; 
And  brought  Ann  Bonger  to  Death's  Dance  ; 
When    these,  at    Colchester,   were  done  to 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth*        [death, 

April  9      When  William  N!COLL,in  Ha[ve]rfor[d]- 

Was  tried  with  their  fiery  fire;  [west, 

20  When  Symon  fought  against  the  best, 
20  With  Glover^  and  Thomas  Carman  ; 
When  these,  at  Norwich,  did  die  the  death, 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

Mat  26      When   William   Harris,   and  Richard 

Day  ;  [brent : 

26  And    Christiak   Qeorqb  with    them   was 
Holding  their  enemies  at  a  bay 
Till  life  was  lost,  and  breath  all  spent ; 
When    these,    at    Colchester,   were    put   to 

We  wished  for  our  Elizabbth.        [death, 

Jdwb  27      When  Southan,  Launder,  and  Ricarbie; 

27  KOLLVDAY,  HOLLANDE,  PONUE,  and   FlOOD, 
With  cheerful  look  and  constant  cry, 

27  For  Chbistcs  cause,  did  spend  their  blood  : 
When  these  in  Smithficld  were  put  to  death. 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth* 
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Jdmb  Wben  Thouas  Ttlbs  passed  this  place  ■ 

And  Matthew  Withbks  also  died. 
Though  iuit  were  much,  yet  little  grace 
Among  the  Rulers  could  be  spied : 
In  pHsoi),  patiently,  tbe^  took  their  death, 
We  wi^htng  for  Elizabbi^. 

JiTLT  to      When  Richard  Ybuan,  Minister, 

At  Norwich,  did  his  hfc  forsake; 
I^  When  Master  Bbmbkieb,  at  Winchester, 
A  lively  sacrifice  did  make. 
When  these,  with  others,  were  put  to  death. 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

Joi^y  14      When  William  Peckbs,  Cottow,  and 

Wbeight, 
The  Popish  power  did  sore  invade; 
To  Burning  School,  they  were  sent  straight, 
14  And  with  them  went,  constant  John  Sladb  : 
When  these,  at  Brainford,  were  put  to  death. 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabeth. 

NovBUBBE     4      When  Alexander  Gbchb  was  brent, 
4  And  with  him  Eluabeth  Launson  ; 
When  they  with  joy,  did  both  consent 
To  do  as  their  brethren  had  done ; 
When  these,  at  Ipswich,  were  put  to  death, 
We  wished  for  Elizabbth. 


NovEMBBE    5      When  JoHH  DAVY,  and  eke  his  brother, 
5  With  Philip  Huufrev  kissed  the  cross; 
When  they  did  comfort  one  another 
Against  all  fear,  and  worldy  loss; 
When  these,  at  Bury,  were  put  to  death, 
We  wished  for  our  Elizabbth. 
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NovBUBER.  When,  last  of  all  (to  taketheir  leave  I), 

[u]  At  Canterbury,  they  did  some  consume, 
Who  constantly  to  Christ  did  cleave; 
Therefore  were  fried  with  fiery  fume  : 
But,  six  days  after  these  were  put  to  death, 
GOD  sent  us  our  Elizabeth  I 

Oaf  wished  Wealth  hath  brought  us  peace. 
Our  joy  is  full ;  our  hope  obtained  ; 
The  blazing  brands  of  fire  do  cease, 
The  slaying  sword  also  restrained, 
The  simple  sheep,  preserved  from  death 

By  our  good  Queen,  EL12A&BTH. 

As  Hope  hath  here  obtained  her  prey, 
By  GOD's  good  will  and  Providence  ; 
So  Trust  doth  truly  look  for  stay, 
Through  His  heavenly  influence, 
That  great  Goliath  shall  be  put  to  death 

By  our  good  Queen,  Elizabbth. 

That  GOD's  true  Word  shall  placed  be, 
The  hungry  souls,  for  to  sustain ; 
That  Perfect  Love  and  Unity 
Shall  be  set  in  their  seat  again  : 
That  no  more  good  men  shall  be  put  to  death ; 

Seeing  GOf)  hath  sent  Elizabeth. 

Pray  we,  therefore,  both  night  and  day, 
For  Her  Highness,  as  we  be  bound. 
O  LORD,  preserve  this  Branch  of  Bay  I 
(And  all  her  foes,  with  force  confound) 
Hcie,  long  to  live  I  and,  after  death. 

Receive  our  Queen,  Elizabeth  I 
Amen. 

Apoc.  6.     FTote  /^tg-  tarriest  fhou,  O  LORD,  koty  And  true ! 
io  judge,  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth. 

FINIS. 


2S6 

The  wishes  0/  the  Wise, 
Whkh  iong  tcbe  <tt  rest  ; 
To  GOD,  with  lifted  eyes. 
They  call  Ui  be  redressed. 


Hen  shall  this  time  of  travail  cease 
Which  we,  with  woe  sustain  ? 
When  shall  the  days  of  rest  and  peace, 
Return  to  us  again  ? 

When  shall  the  mind  be  mov^fid  right 
To  leave  this  lusting  life? 
When  shall  our  motions  and  delight 
Be  free  from  wrath  and  strife  ? 


When  shall  the  time  of  woful  tears 

Be  movdd  unto  mirth  ? 
When  shall  the  aged,  with  grey  hairs. 

Rejoice  at  children's  birth  ? 

When  shall  Jerusalem  rejoice 
In  Him,  that  is  their  King? 

And  Sion's  hill,  with  cheerful  voice, 
Sing  psalms  with  triumphing? 

When  shall  the  walls  erected  be, 
That  foes,  with  fury,  'fray  ? 

When  shall  that  perfect  Olive  Tree, 
Give  odour  like  the  Bay  ? 


When  shall  the  Vineyard  be  restored. 
That  beastly  boars  devour? 

When  shall  the  people,  late  abhontd, 
Receive  a  quiet  hour  ? 
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When  shall  the  SPIRIT  more  fervent  be. 

In  UB  that  want  good  will  ? 
When  shall  Thy  mercies,  set  us  free 

From  wickedness  and  ill  ? 

When  shall  the  serpents^  that  surmise 

To  poison  Thine  Elect, 
Be  bound  to  better  exercise, 

Or  utterly  reject  ? 

When  shall  the  blood  revenged  be, 

Which  on  the  earth  is  shed  i 
When  shall  sin  and  iniquity 

Be  cast  into  the  bed  ? 

When  shall  that  Man  of  Sin  appear 

To  be,  even  as  he  is? 
When  shall  thy  babes  and  children  dear 

Receive  eternal  bliss  ? 

When  shall  that  painted  Whore  of  Rome 

Be  cast  unto  the  ground  ? 
When  shall  her  children  have  their  doom, 

Which  virtue  would  confound? 

When  shall  Thy  Spouse,  and  Turtle  Dove 

Be  free  from  bitter  blast  ? 
When  shall  Thy  grace,  our  sins  remove. 

With  pardon  at  the  last? 

When  shall  this  life  translat'fd  be, 

From  fortune's  fickle  fall  ? 
When  shall  True  Faith  and  Equity 

Remain  in  general  ? 

When  shall  Contention  and  Debate, 

For  ever  slack  and  cease  ? 
When  shall  the  days  of  evil  date. 

Be  turned  unto  peace  ? 
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When  shall  True  Dealing  rule  the  roat 

With  those  that  buy  and  sell ; 
And  Single  Mind,  in  every  coast. 

Among  us  bide  and  dwell  ? 

When  shall  our  minds  wholly  convert 
From  wealth,  and  worldly  gain? 

When  shall  the  movings  of  our  heart 
From  wickedness  refrain  ? 

When  shall  this  flesh  return  to  dust, 
From  whence  the  same  did  spring? 

When  shall  the  trial  of  our  trust 
Appearing  with  triumphing? 

When  shall  the  Trump  blow  out  his  blast, 

And  thy  dear  babes  revive  ? 
When  shall  the  Whore  be  headlong  cast, 

That  sought  us  to  deprive  ? 

When  shall  Thy  Christ,  our  King,  appear 

With  power  and  renown  ? 
When  shall  Thy  saints,  that  suffer  here. 

Receive  their  promised  crown  ? 

When  shall  the  faithful,  firmly  stand? 

Before  Thy  face  to  dwell ; 
When  shall  Thy  foes,  at  Thy  lefl  hand, 

Be  cast  into  the  hell  f 

Apoea.  22. 
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The  winning  of  Calais  hy  the  French^ 

January  1558  a.d. 

General  Narrative  of  the  Recapture, 

By  George  Ferrers,  the  Poet. 
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[Or  if  ought  were  won  by  the  having  of  St.  Quentin, 
England  got  nothing  at  all ;  for  the  gain  thereof 
came  only  to  King  Philip:  but  the  loss  of  Calais, 
Hammes,  and  Ouisnea,  with  all  the  country  on 
that  side  of  the  sea,  which  followed  soon  after, 
was  such  a  buffet  to  England  as  [had]  not  happened  in  more 
than  an  hundred  years  before;  and  a  dishonour  wherewith 
this  realm  shall  be  blotted  until  GOD  shall  give  power  to^ 
redubbe  it  with  some  like  requital  to  the  French. 

At  this  time,  although  open  hostility  and  war  were  betweei 
England  and  France,  yet,  contraiy  to  the  ancient  custotn 
afore  used,  the  town  of  Calais  and  the  forts  thereabouts  were 
not  supplied  with  any  new  accrues  [reinforcements]  of  soldiers; 
which  negligence  was  not  unknown  to  the  enemy,  who,  long 
before,  had  practised  {plotted]  the  winning  of  the  said  town  and 
country.  The  French  King  therefore  (being  sharply  nettled 
with  the  late  loss  of  St.  Quentin  and  a  great  piece  of  his 
country  adjoining',  and  desirous  of  revenge)  thought  it  not 
meet  to  let  slip  this  occasion;  and  having  presently  a  full 
army  in  a  readiness  to  employ  where  most  advantage  should 
appear,  determined  to  put  in  proof,  with  all  speed,  the  enter- 
prise of  Calais;  which  long,  and  many  times  before,  waa 
purposed  upon.  ^H 

This  practice  [deiign]  was  not  so  secret  but  that  th^^ 
Deputies  of  Calais  and  Guisnes  had  some  intelligence 
thereof;  and  informed  the  Queen  [Mary]  and  her  Council 
accordingly:  nevertheless,  either  by  wilful  negligence  there> 
or  lack  of  credit  by  the  Queen's  Council  here,  this  great  case 
was  so  slenderly  regarded  as  no  provision  of  defence  was 
made  until  it  was  somewhat  too  late. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  {knowtt  as,  Le  Balafri],  being  General 
of  the  French  army,  proceeded  in  this  enterprise  with  mar- 
vellous policy.  For  approaching  the  English  frontier  [known 
in  our  history  as  the  English  Pale],  under  colour  to  victual 
Boulogne  and  Ardes  ;  he  entered  upon  the  same,  on  a  sudden 
[on  1st  January,  1558J ;  and  took  a  little  bulwark  [fortification] 
called  Sandgate,  by  assault.  He  then  divided  his  army  into 
Iwo  parts,  sending  one  part  with  certain  great  pieces  of 
artillery  along  the  downs  [sandkills]  by  the  sea-side  towards 
Risbank  [or  Rmsba*ik,  a  detached  fori  in  Calais  harbour.  See 
this  r'o/. j».  304] ;  and  the  oiher  part,  furnished  also  with  battery 
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pieces,  marched  straight  forth  to  Newnham  [or  Newhaven] 
Bridge :  meaning  to  batter  the  two  forts,  both  at  one  timer 
Which  thing  he  did  withsuchcelerity,that  coming  thitherveiy 
late  in  the  evening,  he  was  master  of  both  by  the  next  morning. 

At  the  first  shot  discharged  at  Newnham  Bridge,  the  head 
of  the  Master  Gunner  of  that  piece  t/o*"*],  whose  name  was 
HoRSELEY,  was  clean  stricken  off.  The  Captain  [Nicholas 
ALEXAtfDER]  considering  the  great  power  of  the  French 
anny ;  and  having  his  fort  but  slenderly  manned  to  make 
sufficient  resistance,  fled  to  CaJais.  And  by  the  time  he  was 
come  thither,  the  other  part  of  the  French  army  that  went 
by  the  seaside,  with  their  battery,  had  won  Risbank;  being 
abandoned  [by  Captain  John  HarlestONE]  to  their  hands- 

The  next  day  \znd  of  January],  the  Frenchmen,  with  five 
double -cannons  and  three  culverins,  began  a  battery  from 
the  sandhills  next  Risbank,  against  the  town  of  Calais  ;  and 
contintied  the  same,  by  the  space  of  two  or  three  days,  until 
they  made  a  little  breach  in  the  wall  next  unto  the  Water 
Gate,  which,  nevertheless,  was  not  yet  assaultable  ;  for  that 
which  was  broken  in  the  day,  was  by  them  within  the  town 
made  up  again  in  the  night,  s.tronger  than  afore.  But  the 
battery  was  not  begun  there  by  the  French  because  they  in- 
tended to  enter  in  that  place ;  but  rather  to  abuse  [deceive]  the 
English,  to  have  the  less  regard  to  the  defence  of  the  Castle : 
which  was  the  weakest  part  of  the  town,  and  the  place  where 
they  were  we  ascertained,  by  their  espials,  to  win  an  easy  entry. 

So  that  while  our  people  travailed  fondly  to  defend  that 
counterfeit  hreach  of  the  town  wall,  the  Duke  had  in  the 
mean  season,  planted  fifteen  double-cannons  against  the 
Castle.  Which  Castle  being  considered  by  the  Rulers  of 
the  town  to  be  of  no  such  force  as  might  resist  the  battery  of 
cannon,  by  reason  that  it  was  old,  and  without  any  rampires 
[ramparts]  ;  it  was  devised  to  make  a  train  with  certain 
barrels  of  powder  to  this  purpose,  that  when  the  Frenchmen 
should  enter,  as  they  well  knew,  that  there  they  would,  to 
have  fired  the  said  train,  and  blown  up  the  Keep:  and  for 
that  purpose  left  never  a  man  within  to  defend  it.  But  the 
Frenchmen,  at  their  entry,  espied  the  train,  and  so  avoided 
the  same.  So  that  the  device  came  to  no  purpose ;  and, 
without  any  resistance,  they  entered  the  Castle;  and  thought 
to  have  entered  the  town  by  that  way. 
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But  {on  the  6th  of  January]  by  the  prowess  and  ha 
courage  of  Sir  Anthony  Agzk[A  ucffejf\.Km^ht[xef/kis  Vol, 
pp,  315  j^^.],  and  Marshal  of  the  Town,  with  his  soldiers,  they 
were  repulsed  and  driven  back  again  into  the  Castle:  and 
followed  so  hard  after,  that  our  men  forced  them  to  close 
and  shut  the  Castle  gate  for  their  suretyf  lest  it  should  have 
been  recovered  against  them.  As  it  was  once  attempted 
[^'  3'5]l>y  SirAHTHOKYAGBR:  whothere,  with  his  son  and  heir, 
and  a  Pursuivant  at  Arms  called  Calais,  and  divers  others,  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  Englishmen,  lost  their  lives. 
The  same  night,  after  the  recule  [retrea-i]  of  the  French- 
men»  whose  number  so  increased  in  the  Castle,  tha.t  the  town 
was  not  able  to  resist  their  force  ;  the  Lord  Wentworth, 
Deputy  of  Calais,  sent  a  Pursuivant  called  GuiSNES,  UOtO 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  requiring  composition;  which, after  long 
debate,  was  agreed  to,  upon  this  sort. 

First.   That  the  town,  with  all  the  great  artillery, 

victuals  and  munition,  should  be  freely   yielded  to  the 

French  King. 

The  lives  of  the  inhabitants  only  saved;  to  whom  safe 

conduct  should  be  granted,  to  pass  where  they  listed. 
Saving  the  Lord  Deputy,  with  fifty  others,  such  as  the 

Duke  should  appoint,  to  remain  prisoners ;   and  be  put 

to  their  ransom. 
The  next  morning  [ph  of  January],  the  Frenchmen  entered 
and  possessed  the  Town  :  and  forthwith  all  the  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  commanded  to  leave  their  houses,  and  to 
go  into  the  two  churches,  of  Our  Lady,  and  Saint  Nicholas; 
upon  pain  of  death.  Where  they  remained  a  great  part  of 
that  day,  and  one  whole  night,  and  until  three  o'clock  at 
afternoon  the  next  day  [8tk]  z  without  either  meat  or  drink. 

And  while  they  were  thus  in  the  churches,  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  in  the  name  of  the  French  King,  in  their  hearing, 
made  a  Proclamation  straitly  charging  and  Commanding  all 
and  every  person  that  were  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of 
Calais,  having  about  them  any  money,  plate,  or  jewels  to  the 
value  of  [but]  one  groat  [4^.]  to  bring  the  same  forthwith, 
and  lay  it  down  on  the  high  altars  of  the  said  churches, 
upon  pain  of  death:  bearing  them  in  hand  [inducing  them 
to  think]  also  that  they  should  be  searched. 

By  reason  of  which  Proclamation,  there  was  made  a  great_ 
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and  sorrowful  Offertory,  And  while  they  were  at  this  offering 
within  the  churches,  the  Frenchmen  entered  into  their 
houses,  and  rifled  the  same ;  where  was  found  inestimable 
riches  and  treasure,  but  specially  of  ordnance,  armour,  and 
Other  munition. 

About  two  o'clock,  the  next  day  at  afternoon,  being  the 
7th  of  January  ;  all  the  Englishmen,  except  the  Lord  Deputy 
and  the  others  reserved  for  prisoners,  were  suffered  to  pass 
out  of  the  town  in  safety;  being  guarded  through  the  army 
by  a  number  of  Scottish  Light  Horsemen. 

There  were  in  this  town  of  Calais,  500  English  soldiers 
ordinarily,  and  no  more:  and  of  the  townsmen,  not  fully 
200  fighting  men :  a  small  garrison  for  the  defence  of  such 
a  town!  And  there  were  in  the  whole  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  as  they  were  counted  when  they  went 
out  of  the  gate,  4,300  persons. 

But  the  Lord  Wentworth,  Deputy  of  Calais;  SItRalph 
Chamberlain,  Captain  of  the  Castle;  [John]  Harlestone, 
Captain  of  Risbank.  ;  Nicholas  Alexandeh,  Captain  of 
Newn[h]ambridge ;  Edward  Ghimstone,  Controller;  with 
others  of  the  chief  of  the  town,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  as 
aforesaid,  such  as  it  pleased  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  appoint, 
were  sent  prisoners  into  France. 

Thus  have  ye  heard  the  discourse  of  the  Overthrow  and 
Loss  of  the  Town  of  Calais;  the  which  enterprise  was  begun 
and  ended  in  less  than  eight  days,  to  the  great  marvel  of 
the  world,  that  a  town  of  such  strength,  and  so  well 
furnished  of  all  things  as  that  was,  should  so  suddenly  be 
taken  and  conquered  :  but  most  specially,  in  the  winter 
season  J  what  time  all  the  country  about,  being  marsh 
ground,  is  commonly  overilown  with  water. 

The  said  town  was  won  from  the  French  by  King  Edward 
IIL  in  the  time  of  Philip  de  Valois,  then  French  King:  and. 
being  in  the  possession  of  the  Kings  of  England,  211  years; 
was,  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary,  King  and  Queen  of 
England,  lost  within  less  than  eight  days  being  the  most 
notable  fort  that  England  had. 

For  the  winning  whereof,  King  Edward  aforesaid,  in  the 
aist  year  of  his  reign  (1346],  was  fain  to  continue  a  siege  one 
whole  year  or  more :   wherefore  it  was  judged  of  all  men, 
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that  it  could  not  hive  so  come  to  pass,  without  some  &ecro 
treachery. 

Here  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  when  Queen  Mary  &ni 
her  Council  heard,  credibly,  of  the  Frenchmen's  suddei 
approach  to  that  town ;  she,  with  all  possible  speed,  bui 
somewhat  too  late,  raised  a  great  power  for  the  re&ciij 
thereof  :  which,  if  wind  and  weather  had  served^  might 
haply,  have  brought  succour  thither  in  time.  But  suet 
terrible  tempests  then  arose,  and  continued  the  space  of  foul 
or  five  days  together,  that  the  hke  bad  not  been  seen  befon 
in  the  remembrance  of  man;  wherefore  some  said  "Thai 
the  same  was  done  by  necromancy,  and  that  the  Devil 
was  raised  up,  and  become  French : "  the  truth  whereof  i| 
known  to  GOD.  But  very  true  it  is  that  no  ship  could 
brook  the  seas,  by  reason  of  those  extreme  storms  and 
tempests.  And  such  of  the  Queen's  ships  as  did  adventun 
the  passage,  were  so  shaken  and  torn,  with  the  violence  oj 
the  weather ;  as  they  were  forced  to  return  with  great  danger, 
and  the  loss  of  all  their  tackle  and  furniture. 

Thus  by  the  negligence  of  the  Council  a.t  home,  conspiracj 
of  traitors  elsewhere,  force  and  false  practice  of  enemies, 
helped  by  the  rage  of  most  terrible  tempests  of  contraij 
winds  and  weather;  this  famous  Fort  of  CaEais  was  brought 
again  to  the  hands  and  possession  of  the  French. 

So  soon  as  this  Duke  of  Gdise,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
had,  in  a  few  days,  gained  this  strong  town  of  Calais,  afore 
thought  impregnable,  and  had  put  the  same  in  such  order  aS 
best  seemed  for  his  advantage :  proud  of  the  spoil,  and  press- 
ing forward  upon  his  sudden  fortune,  without  giving  long  timfl 
to  the  residue  of  the  Captains  of  the  forts  there  to  breatho 
on  their  business;  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  with  aJJ 
provision  requisite  for  a  siege,  he  marched  with  his  amiji 
from  Calais  into  the  town  and  fort  of  Guisnes,  five  milei 
distant  from  thence. 

Of  which  town  and  castle,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  ai 
Captaint«  valiant  Baron  of  England,  called  William,  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton  [S«  rAiV  Ko/. />.  319]:  who,  not  without 
cause  suspecting  a  siege  at  hand;  and  knowing  the  town  ol 
Guisnes  to  be  of  small  force  (as  being  without  walls  or 
bulwarks,  and  only  compassed  with  a  trench),  before  tho 
Frenchmen's  arrival,  caused  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  t( 
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to  advoid  [depart];  and  so  many  of  them  as  were  apt  to 
bear  arms,  he  caused  to  retire  into  the  Castle.  Which  was 
a  place  well  fortified,  with  Btrong  and  mas.sy  Bulwarks 
[redoubts  or  bailt;ries]  of  brick:  having  also  a  high  and  mighty 
tower,  of  great  force  and  strength,  called  the  Keep. 

The  town  being  thus  abandoned,  the  Frenchman  had  the 
more  easy  approach  to  the  Castle ;  who,  thinking  to  find 
quiet  lodging  in  those  vacant  houses,  entered  the  same  with' 
out  any  fear :  and  being  that  night,  at  their  rest  as  the^ 
thought,  a  chosen  band  of  soldiers,  appointed  by  Lord  Grey, 
issued  out  by  a  postern  of  the  said  Castle,  and  slew  no  small 
number  of  their  sleepy  guests.  The  rest,  they  put  out  of 
their  new  lodgings ;  and  (maugre  the  Duke  and  all  the  French 
power)  consumed  all  the  houses  of  the  town  with  fire.  That 
notwithstanding,  the  said  Duke,  with  all  diligence,  began  his 
trenches  :  and  albeit  the  shot  of  the  great  artillery  from  the 
Castle  was  terrible,  and  gave  him  great  impeachment;  yet 
did  he  continue  his  work  without  intermission,  and,  for 
example's  sake,  wrought  in  his  own  perS[>n  as  a  common 
pioneer  or  labourer.  So  that,  within  less  than  three  days, 
he  brought,  to  the  number  of  thirty-five  battery  pieces,  hard 
to  the  brim  [edge]  of  the  Castle  ditch,  to  batter  the  same  on 
all  sides,  as  well  right  forth  as  across.  But  his  principal 
battery,  he  planted  against  the  strongest  bulwark  of  all, 
called  Mary  Bulwark  [a  detached  fort];  thinking  by  gaining  of 
the  stronger,  to  come  more  easily  by  the  weaker. 

His  battery  being  thus  begun,  he  continued  the  same  bj 
the  space  of  two  days^  with  such  terrible  thundering  of  great 
artillery,  that,  by  the  report  of  [F.  de]  Rabutin  a  French 
writer,  there  were,  in  those  few  days,  discharged  well  near 
to  the  number  of  8,000  or  g,ooo  cannon  shot. 

Through  the  violence  whereof,  by  the  20th  of  the  said 
month,  the  said  great  Bulwark  was  laid  wide  open,  and  the 
breach  made  reas,onable  and  easy  enough  for  the  assault ; 
nevertheless,  the  said  Duke  (being  a  man  of  war,  and  nothing 
ignorant  of  what  devices  be  commonly  used  in  forts  and  be- 
sieged towns  to  entrap  and  damage  the  assailants)  afore  he 
would  put  the  persons  of  his  good  soldiers  to  the  hazard  of 
the  assault,  caused  the  breach  to  be  viewed  once  or  twice  by 
certain  forward  and  skilful  soldiers;  who,  mounting  the  top 
of  the  breach,  brought  report  that  the  place  was  saultable 
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[assauhable].     Nevertheless,  to  make  the  climb  more  easy ;  b 
caused  certain  harqucbussiers  to  pass  over  the  ditch,  and  to 
keep  the  defendants  occupied  with  shot,  whilecenain  pioneers 
with  mattocks  and  shovelst  made  the  breach  more  plain  and 
easy,     [Jci*  lmualh)  Af^u^  aicuuHt  oj  l/tis  asiauil  ai  />.  ^2 
He  uai  one  of  the  deffnJets  1 

Which  thing  done  accordingly,  he  gave  order  to  Monsieur 
D'Andelot,  Colonel  of  the  French  Footmen,  that  he,  with 
his  Bands,  should  be  in  readiness  to  give  the  assault,  when 
sign  should  be  given. 

In  which  meantime,  the  Duke  withdrew  himself  to  an 
higher  ground;  from  whence  he  might  plainly  discover  the 
beha.viour  as  well  of  his  soldiers  in  giving  the  assault,  as  also 
of  the  defendants  in  answering  the  same.  And  not  perceiving 
so  many  of  the  English  part  appearing  for  the  defence,  as 
he  looked  for ;  he  gave  order  forthwith,  that  a  regiment  of 
his  most  forvt-ard  Lance  Knights  {iht  Re%Urs\  should  mount 
the  breach  to  open  the  first  passage,  and  that  Monsieur 
D'Andelot  with  his  Bands  of  the  French,  should  back  them. 

Which  order  was  followed  with  such  hot  haste  and  des- 
perate hardiness,  that,  entering  a  deep  ditch  full  of  water, 
from  the  bottom  whereof  to  the  top  of  the  breach  was  well 
forty  feet,  without  fear  either  of  the  water  beneath  or  the  fire 
above,  they  mounted  the  breach :  and  whereas  the  Duke  had 
prepared  divers  bridges  made  of  plank-boards,  borne  up  with 
caske  and  empty  pipes  [i.e.,  barrels  of  the  s»«  of  a  Pipi]  tied 
one  to  another,  for  tits  men  to  pass  the  said  ditch;  many  of 
the  said  assailants,  without  care  of  those  bridges,  plunged 
into  the  water,  and  took  the  next  way  to  come  to  the  assault. 

Which  hot  haste  notwithstanding,  t}>e  said  assailants  were, 
in  this  first  assault,  so  stoutly  repulsed  and  put  back  by  the 
defendants,  hying  furnished  with  great  store  of  wild  fire  and 
fricasies  for  the  purpose,  that  they  were  turned  down  headlong, 
one  upon  another,  much  faster  than  they  came  up:  not  with 
out  great  waste  and  slaughter  of  their  best  and  most  brave 
soldiers;  to  the  small  comfort  of  the  stout  Duke,  who,  as  is 
said  before,  stood,  all  this  while,  upon  a  little  hill  to  behold 
this  business.  Wherefore,  not  enduring  this  sight  any  longer, 
as  a  man  arraged  [enrageci],hi  ran  among  his  men;  so  reprovin, 
some  and  encouraging  others,  that  the  assault  was  foot  hot 
renewed  with  much  more  vehemence  and  fury  than  before ; 
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and  with  no  less  obstinacy  and  desperation  received  by  the 
defendants;  whereby  all  the  breach  underneath  was  filled 
with  French  carcases. 

This  notwithstanding,  the  Duke  still  redoubled  his  forces 
with  fresh  companies ;  and  continued  so  many  assaults,  one 
upon  another,  that  at  the  Jast  charge,  being  most  vehement 
of  all  others,  our  men  being  tired,  and  greatly  minished  in  the 
number  by  slaughter  and  bloody  wounds,  were,  of  hne  [sheer 
force,  driven  to  avoid,  and  give  place  of  entry  to  the  eneni> 

Which  was  not  done  without  a  marvellous  expense  of  blood, 
on  both  sides.  For,  of  the  French  part,  there  were  slain  and 
perished  in  these  assaults,  above  the  number  of  Soo  or  goo 
iCHUKCHYARD  says^at  p.  330  4,000] :  and  of  the  English,  but 
little  fewer  [800.  ^.  329];  amongst  whom  the  greatest  loss 
lighted  on  the  Spaniards,  who  took  upon  them  the  defence 
of  the  said  Mary  Bulwark :  insomuch,  as  the  report  went, 
that  of  the  500  [or  rather  450  ;  whereoj  but  5U  were  Spaniards, 
the  rest  English  and  Burgundmns,see  p.  ^27)  brave  soldiers  which 
King  Philip  sent  thither  for  succour,  under  the  conduct  of  a 
valiant  Spanish  Captain,  called  !Mount  Dragon,  there  were 
not  known  to  have  come  away  any  number  worth  the  reckon- 
ing, but  all  were  either  slain,  maimed  or  taken. 

These  outrageous  assaults  were  given  to  the  Castle  of 
Guisnes,  On  &t.  Sebastian's  day,  the  20th  of  January  aforesaid. 

At  the  end  of  which  day,  there  were  also  gained  from  the 
English,  two  other  principal  Bulwarks  of  the  said  Castle; 
which,  being  likewise  made  assaultabie  by  battery,  were 
taken  by  the  Almains  [?^7ciss],  who  entered  in  by  the  breaches. 

The  Lord  Grey,  with  his  eldest  son,  and  the  chief  Captains 
and  soldiers  of  the  said  garrison,  who  kept  the  Inner  Ward  of 
the  Castle,  where  the  most  high  and  principal  Tower,  called 
the  Keep,  stood  ;  thinking  themselves  in  small  surety  there 
(b>eing  a  place  of  the  old  sort  of  forti6calion)  after  they  sa.w 
the  Utter  Ward  possessed  by  the  enemy,  and  such  a  number 
of  the  most  forward  soldiers  consumed  and  Spent;  and  nO 
likelihood  of  any  more  aid  to  come  in  time  :  by  the  advice  of 
the  most  expert  soldiers  there,  concluded  for  the  best,  to  treat 
with  the  Duke  for  composition:  according  to  the  which  advice, 
he  sent  torth  two  gentlemen,  with  this  message  in  effect.  That 
the  Duke  (being  a  man  of  war,  and  serving  under  a 
King)  should  not  tbmk  it  strange  if  the  Lord  Orrv 
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amA   <ther>    kanng  ehax^   there, 

:  priwoen,  Ji  the  Dmke's  p**"*""  ;  to  be 

r  tte  ■*— — "  ctf  war.  ^^ 

TUr^.  Tbat  d  Oe  reat,  a>  well  ioldien  u  othei:a*^| 
Acwid  laiety  depart,  with  tbetr  annoiiT  and  baggage  to       ' 
wbst  portft.  tt  secined  them  bat :  Derertbeless,  to  pass, 
witboot  aoaiMl  of  dmm  or  trumpet,  or  dispUyiag  of  an 
en«£ai  {^p] ;  bat  to  leave  them  behind. 
Then*  conditioni  being  received  and  approved  on  either 
party,  the  day  following,  that  is  to  wit,  the  22nd  day  of  the 
•aid  month  of  Janaaiy,  atll  tbe  soldiers  of  the  said  fortress,  as 
well  Engliih  as  strangers,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
and  others  {except  the  Lord  Grey,  Sir  Arthur  his  son.  Sir 
Hbnry  Palhbr  Knight,  Moukt  Diugon  tbe  above  named 
Captain  of  the  Spaniards,  and  other  men  of  charge  reserved  by 
the  Composition)  departed,  with  their  bag  and  baggages,  from 
tfaCDCCt  towards  Flanders.     At  whose  issuing  forth,  there  was 
CfftMmed  leslimated]  to  the  number  of  800  or  900  able  men  for 
the  war:   part  English,   part   Burgundians,   with   a  small 
remnant  of  Spaniards. 

After  the  winning  of  this  town  And  Castle,  the  Duke,  advis- 
ing well  upon  the  place,  and  considering  that  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  regained  by  Englishmen,  what  a  ooisome 
neighbour  the  s.imc  might  be  to  Calais,  now  being  French; 
and  spicially  what  impeachment  Bhould  come  thereby  for  the 
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passage  thither  from  France;  considering  also  the  near 
standing  thereof  to  the  French  King's  fortress  of  Ardes,  so 
that  to  keep  two  garrisons  so  nigh  together  should  be  but  a 
double  charge,  and  not  only  needless,  but  also  dangerous,  for 
the  cause  afore  rehearsed  :  upon  these  considerations,  as  the 
Frenchmen  write,  he  took  order  for  all  the  great  artillery, 
victuals,  and  other  munition  to  be  taken  forth;  and  the 
Castle,  with  all  the  Bulwarks  and  other  fortifications  there, 
to  be  ra^ed  and  thrown  down,  with  all  speed,  and  the  stuff  to 
be  carried  away,  and  employed  in  other  more  necessary  places. 

Then  there  rested  nothing,  within  all  the  English  Pale  on 
that  side,  unconquered,  but  the  little  Castle  or  Pile  called 
Hammes :  which,  though  it  were  but  of  small  force,  made  by 
art  and  industry  of  man's  hand,  and  altogether  of  old  work- 
manship, without  rampiers  Iramparts]  qr  Bulwarks  [redoubts]; 
yet,  nevertheless,  by  the  natural  situation  thereof,  being  en- 
vironed on  all  sides,  with  fens  and  marsh  grounds,  it  could  not 
easily  be  approached  unto:  either  with  great  ordnance  for  the 
battery,  or  else  with  an  army  to  encamp  there,  for  a  siege  ; 
having  but  one  straight  passage  thereto  by  a  narrow  causey 
[causeway],  traversed  and  cut  through,  in  divers  places,  with 
deep  ditches  always  full  of  water.  Which  thing,  being  well 
foreseen  by  Edward  Lord  Dudley,  then  Captain  there,  hav* 
ing  as  good  cause  to  suspect  &  siege  there  as  his  neighbours, 
had>afore  the  Frenchmen's  coming  to  Guisnes,  caused  all  the 
bridges  of  the  said  causey,  which  were  of  wood,  to  be  broken ; 
to  give  thereby  the  more  impeachment  [obstacles]  to  the  French, 
if  they  should  attempt  to  approach  the  same ;  as,  shortly 
after,  they  did,  and  kept  divers  of  the  passages. 

But  to  deliver  the  Duke  and  his  soldiers  from  that  care, 

there  came  to  him  glad  news  from  those  that  had  charge  to 

Watch  the  same  causey;  how  the  Captain,  having  intelligence 

of  the  rendering  of  Guisnes,  had  conveyed  himself  with  his 

small  garrison,  secretly,  the  Siame  night  [of  the  zznd  of  January] 

by  a  secret  passage  over  the  marshes  into  Flanders.  Where- 

Tay,  the  Duke,  being  now  past  care  of  any  further  siege  to  be 

laid  in  all  that  frontier,  took  order  forthwith  to  seize  thesaid 

1  ittle  fort  into  his  hands ;  as  it  was  easy  to  do>  when  there 

^was  no  resistance. 

When  this  place  was  once  seized  by  the  French,  then 
r~efnained  there  none  other  place  or  strength  of  the  English  on 
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all  that  aide  the  sea,  for  the  safeguard  of  the  rest  of  the 
country ;  whereby  the  French  King  became  wholly  and 
thoroughly  Lord  and  Master  of  all  the  English  Pale  :  for  row, 
as  ye  have  heard,  there  was  neither  town,  ca&tle,  or  fortress, 
more  or  less,  on  that  side  (saving  Bootes  Bulwark,  near  to 
Gravelines;  which  now,  [in  1568]  King  Philip  keepeth  as 
his) ;  but  it  was  either  taken  away  by  force,  or  else  abandoned 
and  left  open  to  the  enemy.  And,  as  the  Frenchmen  write, 
besides  the  great  riches  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  jewels,  plate, 
wool,  and  other  merchandise  (which  was  inestimable  [*.£., 
beyond  rKkim\ftg\)  there  were  found  300  pieces  of  brass, 
mounted  on  wheels,  and  as  many  pieces  of  iron :  with  such 
furniture  of  powder,  pellets  [btdUts],  armour,  victuals,  and 
other  munitions  of  war,  scarcely  credible. 

Thus  have  heard  the  whole  discourse  of  the  Conquest  of 
the  noble  town  of  Calais  with  all  the  English  fortresses  and 
country  adjoining,  made  by  the  Duke  of  Guisb.  The  news 
whereof,  when  it  came  to  the  French  King:  [there  is)  no  need 
to  ask  how  joyfully  it  was  received  E  not  only  by  him  and  all 
his  Court,  but  also  universally  through  the  whole  realm  of 
France.  For  the  which  victory,  there  was,  as  ihe  manner  is, 
Te  DEUM  sung,  and  bonBres  made  everywhere,  as  it  ts 
wont  to  be  in  cases  of  common  joy  and  gladness  for  some 
rare  bene^t  of  GOD.  Shortly,  upon  this  conquest,  there  was 
a  public  Assembly  at  Paris  of  all  the  Estates  of  France  :  who 
frankly  (in  recompense  of  the  King's  charges  in  winning 
Calais  and  the  places  aforesaid,  and  for  maintenance  of  his 
wars  to  be  continued  afterwards)  granted  unto  him  3,000,000 
of  French  Crowns  [  =  aboul  jfgoo.ooo  then  =  aboul  jf 9,000,000 
now]  ;  whereof  the  clergy  of  France  contributed  1,000,000 
[crowns]  besides  their  dimes. 

And  no  marvel  though  the  French  did  highly  rejoice  at  the 
recovery  of  Calais  out  of  the  Englishmen's  hands  !  For  it  is 
constantly  afilirmed  by  many  that  be  acquainted  with  the  affairs 
of  France,  that  ever  since  the  town  was  first  won  by  the 
Englishmen,  in  all  solemn  Councils  appointed  to  treat  upon 
the  state  of  France,  there  was  a  special  person  appointed  to 
put  them  in  remembrance,  from  time  to  time,  of  Calais  :  as  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  the  like  were  used  in  England  until  it 
were  regained  from  the  French. 

Now  seemed  every  day  a  year,  \o  the  French  King,  until  he 
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personally  had  visited  Calais  and  his  new  conquered  country. 
Wherefore,  about  the  end  of  January,  aforesaid,  he  took  his 
voyage  thither,  accompanied  with  no  small  number  of  his 
nobility.  And  immediately  upon  Wis  arrival  there,  he  perused 
the  whole  town  and  every  part  thereof,  from  place  to  pla.ce  ; 
and  devising  with  the  Duke  of  Guise  for  the  better  fortifica^ 
tion  thereof;  what  should  be  added  to  the  old,  what  should 
be  made  new,  and  what  should  be  taken  away.  And  after 
order  taken  for  that  business;  he  placed  there  a  noble  and 
no  less  valiant  Knight,  called  Monsieur  db  Thermes,  to  be 
Captain  of  the  town :  and  so  departed  again  to  France. 

After  the  French  King's  departure  from  Calais,  he  made 
great  haste  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  marriage  moved 
between  Francis,  his  eldest  son,  called  the  Dauphin,  and 
Mary  Stuart,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  James  V.,  late 
King  of  Scotland  :  which  Princess  (if  the  Scots  had  been 
faithful  of  promise,  as  they  seldom  be)  should  have  married 
with  King  Edward  VI.  For  the  breach  of  which  promise, 
began  all  the  war  between  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  latter 
end  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  in  the  beginning  of  Edward 
VI. 

This  marriage  {though  it  be  not  my  matter)  I  thought  not 
to  omit ;  for  many  things  were  meant  thereby,  which,  thanks 
be  to  GOD  I  never  came  to  pass.  But  one  special  point  was 
not  hidden  to  the  world,  that,  by  the  means  of  the  same,  the 
Realm  of  Scotland  should,  for  evermore,  have  remained  as 
united  and  incorporated  to  the  Crown  of  France;  that  as 
the  Son  and  Heir  of  every  French  King  doth  succeed  to  the 
inheritance  and  possession  of  a  country,  called  the  Doulphyn 
[Dauphive],  and  is  therefore  called  Doulphyn  [Dauphin]  ;  and 
as  the  Principality  of  Wales appertainethto the  Eldest  Sotiof 
England,who  is  therefore  called  the  Prince  ofWALES:  evenso, 
that  the  Dauphin  and  Heir  of  France  should  thereby  have  been 
King  of  Scotland,,  for  evermore.  Which  namic  and  title,  upon 
this  marriage,  was  accordingly  given  to  Francis  the  Dauphin 
and  heir  apparent  of  France,  to  be  called  "  King  Dauphin  "  : 
the  meaning  whereof  was,  utteriy  to  exclude  for  evermore  any 
to  be  King  of  Scotland,  but  only  the  Eldest  Son  of  France. 

This  memorable  marriage  was  solemnized  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  the  Z4th  day  of  April,  1558,  with  most  magnificent 
pomp  and  triumph. 
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Lord  Wentworth,   the  Lord  Deputy 
of  Calais,  and  the  Council  there. 

Letter  to  ^j^een  Mary  J  i^rd  May,  1557. J 

tSMtFa/nn,    Furritm.  KJKr.  Vrl  JC.  Na.tii.    In  FnbUc  ReCDtd  Ofin.) 

IT  may  please  your  Highness  to  understand  that> 
where  upon  circumspect  consideration  and  view 
of  your  Majesty's  store  here  of  munition  and 
other  habiliments  of  war,  there  is  presently  [ai 
this  moment]  found  not  only  a  great  want  of  raanyj 
kinds  thereof,  but  also  such  a  decay  in  divers  other  thingsj 
as  the   same  are  not  serviceable,  and  will  be  utterly  lost 
if  they  be  pot  with  speed  repaired  and  put  in  better  estate ;] 
as  this  bearer.  Master  Highfield,  Master  of  your  Ordnance 
here   [t.  312],   can   declare  more  amply  the  particularities] 
thereof,  cither   unto  your   Majesty,  or  unto  such  of  your! 
Council   as  shall  please  your  Highness  to  direct  him:  we 
have    thought  it  our   bounden  duties  to  be    most  humblal 
suitors  to  your  Majesty,  that  it  would  please  the  same  taj 
give  immediate  order,  as  well  for  the  supplement  of  the  saic 
lacks,  as  also  for  your  warrant  to  be  addressed  hither,  for  thej 
repairing  of  all  other  things  requisite  to  be  done  within  his" 
office. 

And  thus  we  continually  pray  Almighty  GOD  for  the  long 
preservation  of  your  Highness  in  most  prosperous  estate. 
From  your  town  of  Calais,  the  23rd  of  May,  I557> 

Your  Majesty's 
Most  humble  bounden  and  obedient  Subjects  and  servants^' 


Wentworth, 
Ralph  Chamberlain, 
Edward  Grvmstonb, 


William  Grey, 
a.  cornwallis, 
Eustace  Hobynton. 
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Lords  Wentworth  and  Grey,  and  the 
Council  at  Calais, 

Report    to    ^jieen    Mary^ 
2'jth  December^  1557' 

|Ur  bounden  duties  most  humbly  rememtered  unto 
your  Highness.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  intelli- 
gences sent  unto  your  Majesty  this  other  day, 
from  me  your  Grace's  Deputy ;  I  forthwith  dis- 
patched to  my  Lord  Gket  [at  Guisnes],  requiring 
his  Lordship  to  repair  to  this  town,  that  we  might  consult 
of  the  state  of  your  Highness's  places  and  country  on  this  side. 
So  bis  Lordship  coming  hither,  we  have  conferred  together 
our  several  intelligences ;  and  finding  the  same  in  effect  to 
agree,  it  hath  very  much  augmented  our  suspicion  that  this 
train  [design]  now  meant  by  the  enemy,  should  be  made 
towards  your  Highness's  country  or  pieces.  Whereupon  we, 
all  together,  have  considered  the  state  of  the  same;  and 
said  our  opinions  therein,  as  it  may  appear  unto  your  High- 
ness by  these  articles  which  we  send  herewith  to  your 
Majesty,  which  we  have  thought  our  duties  to  signify  unto 
you.  Most  humbly  beseeching  your  Highness  to  return 
unto  us  your  pleasure  therein. 

So,  we  pray  Jesu,  grant  your  Majesty  long  and  prosperous 
reign. 

At  your  town  of  Calais,  37th  December,  1557. 
Your  Highness's,  &c. 

Our  ConsiilioUion,  made  the  2y£k   December ^    1557. 

Guisnes. 

gAviNG  no  supplement  of  men  other  than  is 

presently  there,  we  think  it  meetest,  if  the 

enemy  should  g^ve  the  attempt,  to  abandon 

the  Town  (which  could  not  be,  without  very 

great  danger  of  the  Castle);  and  defend  the  Turnpike, 
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which  is  of  the  more  importance,  because  that  way  only, 
in  necessity,  the  relief  to  the  Castle  is  to  be  looked  for. 

lUm,  There  is  great  want  of  wheat,  butter,  cheese,  &iid 
other  victuals. 

item.  It  is  requisite  to  have  some  men  of  estimation  and 
service  to  be  there  [i.c.,  at  Guisnes],  that  might  be  able 
to  take  the  charge  in  hand  ;  if  either  sickness  or  other 
accident  should  fortune  to  me  the  Lord  Grey:  which 
I,  the  said  Lord  Grey  the  rather  require,  by  reason  of 
Sir  Henry  Faluer's  hurt ;  being  of  any  other  person 
at  this  present  utterly  unfurnished. 

H  A  If  p  N  E  s    Castle. 

liefn.  ^KTS^E  THINK  the  same  sufficiently  furnished  of  men 

for  the  sudden;  albeit  this  hard  and  frosty 

weather,  if  it  continue,  will  give  the  enemy 

great  advantage :  yet  we  put  in  as  much 

water  as  is  possible. 

Of  victuals,  that  place  is  utterly  unprovided ;  except 
the  Captain's  store. 

That  we  also  thought  meet  to  have  there  some  man  of 
estimation  and  service,  for  the  respects  contained  in  the 
article  of  Guisnes:  which  also  the  Lord  Dudley 
requires* 

Nbwnau     Bridge. 

Item.  nn^E  THINE  it  meet,  upon  the  occasion,  to  with- 
draw the  bands  [compames  of  soldiers]  from  the 
CauseM-ay  thither;  and  then  are  of  opinion, 
the  same  to  be  sufficient  to  defend  that  piece 
for  a  season  ;  unless  the  enemy  shall  get  between  this 
town  and  the  bridge. 

It  is  clean  without  victuak,  other  than  the  Captain's 
own  provision. 

R  Y  S  B  A  N  K  . 

|EcAtJSE  that  place  standeth  upon  the  sea,  and  by 
the  shore  side,  may  the  enemy  come  in  a  night  to 
it:  we  think  it  meet  to  appoint  hither  a  hand 
[company]  of  the  low  country  [the  open  district  round 

Calais,   wilhin   the  English  pals]    under  the   leading   of 

Captain  DODD. 


I 


It  is  altogether  unfurnished  of  victuals,  other  than  for 
the  Captain's  own  Btore. 

Calais. 

Hereas  all  your  Majesty's  pieces  en  this  side,  make 
account  to  be  furnished  of  victuals  and  other 
necessaries  from  hence;  tt  is  so,  that  of  victuals 
your  Highness  hath  presently  none  here :  and  adso 
this  town  hath  none,  by  reason  that  the  restraint  in  the 
realm  hath  been  so  strait  as  the  victuallers  (as  were 
wont  to  bring  daily  hither  good  quantities  of  butter, 
cheese,  bacon,  wheat,  and  other  things)  might  not,  of 
late,  be  suffered  to  have  any  recourae  hither ;  whereby 
is  grown  a  very  great  scarcity  of  all  such  things  here. 


Finally.  ^^^^Orasmuch  as  all  the  wealth  and  substance 

of  your  Majesty's  whole  dominion  on  this 

side,  is  now  in  your  low  country  (a  thing 

not  unknown  to  the  enemy) ;  and  if  with 

this  his  great  power,  coming  down  (as  the  bruit  goeth) 

for  the  victualling  of  Ardes,  he  will  give  attempt  on  your 

Highncss's  country;    we   do  not  see  that  the  small 

number  here,    in    respect  of  their   force,  can,  by    any 

means,  defend  it. 

And  if  we  should  stand  to  resist  their  entry  into  the 
country  [ike  open  district],  and  there  receive  any  loss  or 
overthrow  ;  the  country  should  nevertheless  he  overrun 
and  spoiled:  and  besides  it  would  set  the  enemy  in  a 
glory,  and  also  be  the  more  peril  to  your  Highness's 
pieces  [towns].  "We  therefore,  upon  the  necessity,  think 
it  meet  to  gather  all  our  men  into  strengths  [/oriresses] ; 
and  with  the  same  to  defend  your  pieces  to  the  utter- 
most. 

Notwithstandingf  all  the  power  on  this  side  is  insuffi- 
cient to  defend  the  pieces,  in  case  the  enemy  shall  tarry 
any  space  in  the  field. 


Wbntworth, 
Anthony  Auchar, 
Edwarde  Grimestonh, 
eustacb  hobyngion. 

u 


William  Grey, 

ioHN  Harleston, 
I.  Alexander, 
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Lord  WENTwoRTH,at  Calais. 

Letter  to  ^jteen  Ma/i  y,t  Januaryy  1558, 

9  p,m. 

[One  cannot  help  seeing  that  in  this  and  the  next  letter.  Lord  Wemt- 
VOfiTH,  quite  hopeless  of  any  successful  aitempt,  was  Uylng  to  malce, 
things  look  as  pleasant  as  he  could  lo  the  Queen.] 

IT      MAY       PLEASE      YOUR      HiGHNBSSi 

having  retired  the  Bands  from,  the  Causeway  the 
last  night  [31  December  1557],  and  placed  them  at 
the  Bridge  (at  Niw-haven  or  Netenham]  and  within 
the  Brayes  [i.e.,  Calais  walls]  :  this  mornitig  early, 
1  returned  them  to  the  said  Causeway,  to  defend  that  passage 
in  case  the  enemy  would  attempt  to  enter  there  ;  and  also  to 
O0er  slcirmish  to  take  some  of  tbem,  and  to  learn  somewhat  1 
of  their  power. 

Between  nine  and  ten,  the  enemy  showed  in  a  very  great 
bravery  about  six  ensigns  [re^ments]  of  footmen,  and  certain 
horsemen;  and  came  from  the  Chalk  Pits  down  the  hill 
towards  the  Causeway.  Whereupon  some  of  ours  issued 
and  offered  the  skirmish ;  but  the  enemy  would  in  no  wise 
seem  to  meddle. 

During  this  their  stillness,  they  caused  about  200  harque- 
bussiers  to  cut  over  the  marsh  from  San  dgate  and  get  between 
ours  and  the  Bridge,  and  then  to  have  hotly  set  on  them  on 
both  sides.  In  this  time  also,  at  a  venture,  I  had  caused 
your  Majesty's  Marshal,  with  the  horsemen,  to  go  abroad, 
and  maintain  the  skirmish  with  the  footmen:  and  by  that 
[time]  the  Marshal  came  there,  the  enemy's  harquebussicrs 
that  passed  the  marshes  were  discovered ;  and  ours  took  a 
very  honest  retire.  Which  the  enemies  on  the  land  side  per- 
ceiving, came  on,  both  horsemen  and  footmen,  marvellously 
hotly;  to  whom  ours  gave  divers  onsets,  continjally  skir- 
mishing till  they  came  to  the  Bridge,  and  there  reposed 
themselves.  The  bridge  bestowed  divers  shot  upon  the 
enemy,  and  hurt  some.  Of  ours,  thanked  be  GOD  !  none  slain 
□or  hurt, save  a  man-at-arms  stricken  in  the  leg  with  a  currioa. 


Lord  Woirwoiih. 
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The  alarm  continued  till  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
before  the  end  whereof  our  enemy's  number  increased :  for 
eleven  ensigns  more  of  footmen  came  in  sight,  and  three 
troops  of  horsemen. 

Besides,  the  alarm  went  round  about  our  country  at  that 
instant,  even  from  Sandgate  to  Guisnes;  and  bands  of  the 
enemy  at  every  passage. 

They  have  gotten  Froyton  Church,  and  plant  themselves 
at  ail  the  streights  [passages]  into  this  country.  The  bulwarks 
[  ?  earth  works]  of  Froyton  and  Nesle  have  this  day  done  their 
duty  very  well ;  to  whom  I  bcive  this  afternoon  sent  aid  of 
men,  and  some  shot  and  powder.  Howbeit  t  am  in  some 
doubt  of  Nesle  this  night. 

I  am  perfectly  advertised,  their  number  of  horsemen  and 
footmen  already  arrived  is  above  Z2,ooo  ;  whereof  little  less 
have  come  in  sight  here.  The  Duke  of  Guise  is  not  yet 
arrived,  but  [is]  hourly  looked  for  with  a  more  [grtaier] 
number. 

This  evening,  I  have  discovered  500  waggons  ladened  with 
victuals  and  munition;  and  have  further  perfect  intelligence, 
that  thirty  cannons  be  departed  from  Boulogne  hitherwards. 

They  [i.e.,  the  French  army]  are  settled  at  Sandgate,  Galley 
Moat,  Causeway,  Froyton,  Calkewell,  Nesle,  and  Syntrecase. 
At  one  o'clock  after  midnight,  I  look  for  them ;  being  low 
water  at  the  passage  over  the  haven. 

Thus  having  set  all  things  in  the  best  order  I  can,  I  make 
an  end  of  three  days'  work;  and  leave  your  Majesty  to  con- 
sider for  our  speedy  suCcOur.  Beseeching  GOD  to  grant 
your  Highness  victory,  with  long  and  prosperous  reign. 

At  your  town  of  Calais,  thia  New  Year's  Day,  at  nine  of 
the  night,  1557. 

1  have  received  your  Majesty's  letter  [of  itst  December]  by 
[John  Highfield]  Master  of  the  Ordnance  [at  Calais],  who 
came  in  this  morning.  The  contents,  whereof  I  follow  as 
near  as  I  can. 

Your  Highness's 

Most  bumble  and  obedient  servant  and  subject, 

Wbhtworth 


Lord  Wentworth  at  Calais. 

Letter  to  ^jdeen  Mary^  2  January ^  1 558, 

XQ  p.m, 

Fteh  my  humble  duty  remembered,  it  may  please 
your  Highness.  This  last  night  our  enemies  lay 
still,  without  anything  attempting  in  the  placea 
mentioned  in  my  last  letters  ;  as  we  did  well 
perceive,  during  the  whole  night,  by  great  fires 
made  in  the  &&me  places. 

This  morning  early,  I  put  out  fresh  footmen  to  the  Bridge, 
to  relieve  the  watched  men. 

About  nine  a  clock,  the  enemies  in  very  great  number 
approached  the  Bridge,  and  offered  the  skirmish  :  whereupon 
issued  out  some  of  our  harquebussiers  and  bowmen,  and  kept 
them  in  play,  with  the  help  of  the  shot  from  the  Bridge,  more 
than  an  hour;  and  in  the  end,  being  overmatched  with 
multitude,  made  their  retire  with  the  Turnpike,  without  any 
loss  or  hurt.  The  enemies  shadowing  [sheltering]  themselves 
under  the  turnpike  wall,  with  their  curriors  (which  assuredly 
shot  very  great  bullets,  and  carry  far)  kept  themselves  in 
such  surety,  as  our  pieces  of  the  Bridge  could  not  annoy 
them,  till  at  eleven  o'clock,  certain  of  ours,  bored  holes  with 
augers  through  the  turnpike,  and  with  harquebusses  beat 
them  out  into  the  shot  of  ordnance,  and  so  made  them  retire 
to  the  Causeway. 

This  forenoon,  certain  Swiss  end  Frenchmen,  to  the 
number  of  500,  got  within  the  marshes  between  Froyton  and 
Nesle  bulwarks  :  and  the  men  of  the  Bulwarks  seeing  them- 
selves to  be  compassed  on  all  sides,  and  seeing  also  that  time 
yet  served  them  well  to  depart ;  and  (fearing  they  should  not 
so  do,  if  they  tarried  till  they  were  assailed  on  both  sides,  as 
they  could  not  indeed),  forsook  their  Bulwarks,  and  right 
manfully,  notwithstanding  their  enemies  between  them  and 
home,  saved  themselves  through  the  marshes.  In  the  retire 
of  the  enemies,  one  CooksON,  a  man-at-arms,  and  few  other 
soldiers,  with  the  countrymen,    rescued  most   part  of  the 
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booty  (which  was  certain  kinc);  and  took  three  prisoners  of 
the  Captain  of  Abbeville's  Band. 

The  report  of  this  enterprise  of  the  enemy  being  brought 
to  me,  fearing  Colham  Hill,  1  forthwith  appointed  your 
Majesty's  Marshal  with  the  Horsemen,  and  200  footmen  to 
repair  thither ;  and  as  they  should  see  their  match,  so  to 
demean  themselves.  Ere  these  men  had  marched  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  the  enemies  were  retired  out  of  the  country,  upon 
occasion  that  wading,  as  they  entered  in,  up  to  the  girdle 
stead  ;  and  perceiving  the  water  to  increase,  [they]  thought 
good  to  make  a  speedy  return  :  and  nevertheless,  for  all  their 
haste,  went  up  to  the  breast.  And  if  they  had  tarried  a  little 
longer,  I  had  put  in  so  much  water,  as  I  think  would  have 
put  them  over  head  and  ears :  and^  GOD  willing,  at  the  next 
tide,  I  will  take  in  more. 

This  afternoon,  they  have  been  quiet,  and  we,  in  the 
meantime,  be  occupied  in  cutting  up  of  passages  to  let  in 
more  water  about  the  Bridge  and  that  part  of  the  marshes  i 
whereby  the  enemies  shall  have  very  ill  watering. 

I  would  also  take  in  the  salt  water  about  the  town  [of 
Ca/flts],  but  I  cannot  do  it,  by  reason  I  should  infect  our 
own  water  wherewith  we  brew :  and,  notwithstanding  all  I 
can  do,  our  brewers  be  so  behindhand  in  grinding  and  other- 
wise, as  we  shall  find  that  one  of  our  greatest  lacks.  I 
therefore  make  all  the  haste  and  provision  I  can  there,  and 
howsoever  the  matter  go,  must  shortly  be  forced  to  let  in 
the  salt  water. 

The  three  men  taken  to-day  be  very  ragged,  and  ill-ap- 
pointed. In  examining,  they  confess  that  "  there  is  great 
misery  in  their  camp,  and  great  want  of  money  and  victuals." 
They  say  (and  I  partly  believe  it,  because  it  almost  appeareth 
to  me),  "their  number  to  be  25,000  footmen,  whereof  10,000 
[are]  Swiss;  and  10,000  horsemen.  The  Duke  of  GoiSB 
is  already  among  them,  and  the  only  deviser  and  leader  of 
this  enterprise."  They  say  also,  "a  shot  from  the  Bridge- 
way  to  the  Causeway  yesterday,  struck  off  the  Master  of  the 
Camp's  leg,  called  Captain  Gourdault." 

I  am  also  perfectly  advertised,  both  by  these  men  and 
Otherwise,  that  they  have  no  great  ordnance  yet  come,  but 
look  for  it  daily  by  sea.  It  is  eighty  pieces,  whereof  thirty  be 
cannons :  and  are  laden,  with  munLtion  and  victuals,  in  140 
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vessels  which  shall  lamd  at  Sandgate;  or  rather  I  think  at 
Boulogne,  it  to  be  talcen  out  of  great  ships  [there],  and  so 
again  embarked  at  Sandgate  io  lesser  vessels,  as  they  have 
done  most  part  of  their  victuals  and  carriage  that  they  have 
hitherto  occupied  [us^.  And,  surely,  if  your  Majesty's  ships 
had  been  on  this  shore,  they  might  either  have  letted 
[hindered]  their  voyage  ;  or,  at  the  least,  very  much  hindt 
it :  and  not  unlikeHy]  to  have  distressed  them,  being 
sAiall  boats.  Their  ordnance  that  comes,  shall  be  conveyed 
in  the  same  sort :  it  may  therefore  please  your  Majesty  to . 
consider  it. 

I  have  also  now  fully  discovered  their  enterprise  ;  and  am^ 
(as  a  man  may  be)  most  sure  they  will  first  attempt  upoQ 
Rysbanlce;  and  that  way  chiefly  assail  the  town.  Marry  !  I 
think  they  lie  hovering  in  the  country,  for  the  coming  of 
their  great  artillery,  and  also  to  be  masters  of  the  sea. 
And  therefore  I  trust  your  Highness  will  haste  over  all  tbingij 
necessary  for  us  with  expedition. 

Under  your  Majesty's  reformation  [correction],  I  think,  if^ 
you  please  to  set  the  passage  at  liberty  for  all  men  to  cooae 
that  wouldf  bringing  sufficient  victuals  for  themseives  for  a 
season  ;  I  am  of  opinion  there  would  be  enow,  and  with  more 
speed  than  can  be  made  by  order.  Marry)  then  must 
it  well  be  foreseen  to  transport  with  expedition,  victoal* 
hither. 

I  have  written  to  the  King's  Majesty  [Philip  II.]  of  the 
enemies  being  here:  and  was  bold  humbly  to  beseech  his 
Majesty  to  give  commission  to  the  governors  of  his  frontiers 
[that]  I  might,  in  necessity,  upon  my  letter,  have  300  or 
400  harquebussiers,  Spanianls,  that  now  be  placed  about  St. 
Omer ;  whereof  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  advertise  your 
Majesty,  for  your  pleasure,  whether  I  may  write  to  the 
Governors  to  that  effect,  upon  his  Majesty's  answer,  and 
take  them  or  not  ? 

I,  with  the  rest  of  the  Council  here,  are  forced  to  put  your 
Majesty  to  some  charges:  for  having  taken  in  a  confused 
Dumber  of  countrymen  [i,e.,peasantty  uithiH  Ou  English  PdU]t 
we  must  needs  reduce  them  to  order,  and  the  commoners 
also;  and  have  therefore  called  them  into  wages,  and 
appointed  Captains  of  the  Bttest  men  that  presently  [at  thi*^ 
mmtnt}  be  here. 
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I  have  placed  DODD  with  his  Band  in  Rysbank,  and  the 
rest  of  the  extraordinary  [i.e.,  volunteer]  Bands  be  at  the 
Bridge,  and  in  the  Brayes  of  this  town. 

As  1  was  making  this  discourse,  six  Ensigns  [regiments]  of 
footmen,  and  certain  Bands  [troops]  of  horseniert,  came  from 
Sandgale  by  the  downs,  within  the  sight  of  Rysbank :  on 
whom,  that  piece,  and  this  town  also,  bestowed  divers  shots. 

This  evening,  they  have  made  their  approach  to  Rysbank, 
without  any  artillery  :  and,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  do  mind 
to  make  the  assault  with  ladders,  hurdles,  &c.,  and  other 
things,  and  that  way  get  it. 

At  Calais,  the  and  of  January,  at  ten  in  the  night,  1557. 

As  I  was  in  communication  with  your  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men, touching  the  state  of  this  town  (whom  I  find  of  marvel- 
lous good  courage,  and  ready  to  live  and  die  in  this  town),  I 
received  letters  from  my  Lords  of  the  Council,  of  your 
Majesty's  aid  provided  for  us. 

1  fear  this  shall  be  my  last  letter,  for  that  the  enemy  will 
Stop  my  passage  ;  but  J  will  do  what  I  can  tidily  [duly  from 
time  to  time]  to  signify  unto  your  Majesty,  our  state. 

Your  Majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient 
servant  and  subject, 

WaNTWORTH. 


(Tu 


3" 


John   Htghfield,  Master  of  the 
Ordnance  at  Calais. 

To  the  ^ueeriy  our  sovereign  Ladjf» 

[Lord  Hasdwioc'i  ^iKtltanma  Stmtt  Ptftri.  t  xt*.  Si.   etSB.} 

(Leaseth    it   your  Highness  to   understand   ttie 
Declaration  of  your  humble&t  and  faithful  servant 
John  Highi'xeld,  concerning  the  besieging  anti^H 
loss  of  your  Grace's  town  of  Calais.  1^| 

First,  being  appointed  by  your  most  honourable 
Council  rr>.,  the  Privy  Council  in  Calais\  to  repair  into 
England  \an  the  previous  Zird  May,  seep.  302] ;  I  came.  And 
after  some  intelligence  that  the  French  Army  drew  towards 
the  English  Pale,  I  was  commanded  to  return  with  dihgence 
to  my  charge  at  Calais;  and  I  arrived  there  on  New  Year's 
Day  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  being  encamped  about 
Sandgate. 

The  «aid  morning,  after  I  had  delivered  letters  to  ml 
Lord  Deputy,  from  your  Grace's  said  Council,  the  said  Lor 
Deputy  told  me  how  the  alarm  was  made  the  night  before,' 
and  also  what  he  thought  meet  for  me  to  be  done  for  the 
better  furniture  of  those   fortresses  which  were  in   most 
danger,  as  the  Bulwarks  of  the  High  Country  [Froyion  and 
NesU],  Guisnea,  Newhaven  Bridge,  and  Kysbank :  and  also 
for  tihe  defence  of  the  Low  Country,  because  his  Lordship 
thought  their  enterprise  had  tended  only  to  the  spoil  thereoi^H 
Then  I  showed  that  there  was  a  sufficient  store  of  all  muni-^^^ 
tions,  and  that  I  would  send  to  all  places  as  need  required ;       l 
which  was  done. 

Ilem.  On  Sunday  following  [2nd  yanuary,  155S],  we  per-  | 
ceived  the  French  ordnance  was  brought  to  their  camp ; 
whereby  appeared  that  the  enemy  meant  to  batter  some 
place :  and  thereupon  were  two  mounts  repaired  for  the 
better  defence.  At  the  same  time,  I  desired  to  have  some 
pioneers  appointed  to  help  the  cannoneers,  who  were  not 
forty  in  number,  for  the  placing  and  entrenching  of  our  great 
ordinance  ;  which  pioneers  I  could  never  get. 


)Ut 
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The  same  day,  the  enemy  forced  our  men  to  forsake  the 
Bulwarks  of  the  High  Country.  And  then  it  was  moved  to 
my  Lord  Deputy  that  the  sea  might  be  let  in,  as  well  to 
drown  the  Causeway  beyond  Newhaven  Bridge,  as  also 
other  places  about  the  town  :  wherein  was  answered,  "  Not 
to  be  necessary  without  more  appearance  of  besieging,"  and 
because  that  "  the  sea  being  entered  ia,  should  hinder  the 
pastures  of  the  cattle,  and  also  the  brewing  of  the  beer," 

The  same  day,  my  Lord  took  order  that  victuals  and  other 
necessaries  should  be  sent  to  Newhaven  Bridge  for  six  days; 
which  was  done. 

Item,  On  Monday  [;^rd  January]  in  the  morning,  my  Lord 
Deputy,  with  the  rest  of  the  Council  there,  perceiving  that 
the  enemy  intended  to  approach  nearer,  were  in  doubt 
whether  they  might  abandon  the  Low  Country :  and  by 
advice,  my  Lord  gave  order  that  the  Bailiff  of  Marke  should 
appoint  the  servants  and  women  of  the  Low  Country,  with 
their  superfluous  cattle,  to  draw  (if  need  happened)  into  the 
Flemish  Pale;  and  the  said  Bailiff  with  his  best  men,  to 
repair  to  Marke  Church,  and  there  to  abide  further  orders. 

The  same  morning  before  day,  the  enemy  had  made  their 
approaches,  and  did  batter  both  Newhaven  Bridge  and  the 
Rysbank  ;  which  were  given  up  before  nine  o'clock. 

The  Captain  of  Newhaven  Bridge  had  word  sent  him  that 
if  he  saw  no  remedy  to  avoid  the  danger,  that  then  he  should 
retire  with  his  company  into  the  Town. 

The  Captain  of  Kysbank  did,  about  the  same  time, 
surrender ;  because,  as  he  told  me  since,  his  pieces  were  all 
dismounted,  and  the  soldiers  very  loth  to  tarry  at  the  breach  : 
wherein  I  know  no  more. 

But  after  the  enemy  was  entered,  I  caused  the  said 
Rysbank  to  be  battered ;  and  when  my  Lord  saw  how  little 
it  profiled,  he  commanded  to  cease. 

The  same  day,  the  passages  being  both  lost,  the  enemy 
planted  their  ordnance  on  the  Sand  Hill,  to  batter  the  north 
side  of  the  town ;  and  then  I  moved  my  Lord  to  call  in  as 
many  countrymen  [English  peasantry]  as  he  could,  and  to 
appoint  them  Captains  and  their  several  quarters,  for  the 
relief  of  those  which  did  most  commonly  watch  and  attend 
on  the  walls.  Who  answered,  "  He  had  determined  already 
&o  to  do."    Howbeit  the  women  did  mare  labour 
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about  the  ramparts  than  the  said  countrymen  ,■  which,  for 
lack  of  order  in  time,  did  absent  themselves  iti  houses  and 
other  secret  places. 

The  same  evening.  Captain  Saligubs  [or  Sbllyn]  came 
into  Calais  ;  whereupon  the  people  rejoiced,  hoping  some  suc- 
cour: but  after  that  time.it  wa^stoo  late  to  receive  help  by  land, 
because  the  French  horsemen  were  entered  the  Low  Country. 

Item.  On  Tuesday  [4th  January]  in  the  morning,  the 
enemy  bepan  their  battery  to  the  Tovm ;  on  which  side  I  had 
placed  fourteen  brass  pieces,  Howbeit,  within  short  time, 
the  enemy  having  so  commodious  a  place,  did  dismount 
certain  of  our  best  pieces,  and  consumed  some  of  the 
gunners,  which  stood  very  open  for  lack  of  mounds  and 
good  fortification.  For  if  the  rampart  had  been  finished, 
then  might  divers  pieces  have  been  brought  from  other 
places  ;  which  were  above  sixty  in  number,  ready  mounted  : 
but  lacking  convenient  place,  and  chiefly  cannoneers  and 
pioneers,  it  was  hard  to  displace  the  French  battery.  Which 
counter  battery  could  not  have  been  maintained  for  lack  of 
powder.  For,  at  the  beginning:,  having  in  store,  400  barrels ; 
I  found  there  was  spent  within  five  days,  100. 

Item.  On  Wednesday  [5*^  January],  the  enemy  continued 
their  battery  on  the  town,  without  great  hurt  done,  because 
theycould  not  beat  the  foot  of  the  wall,  for  that  the  contremure 
was  of  a  good  height,  and  we  reinforced  the  breach,  in  the 
night,  with  timber,  wool,  and  other  matter  sufficiently;  and 
we  looked  that  the  enemy  would  have  attempted  the  assault 
the  same  evening;  whereupon  I  caused  two  Sankers  to  be 
made  ready,  and  also  placed  two  bombards,  by  the  help  of 
the  soldiers,  appointing  weapons  and  fireworks  to  be  in  readi- 
ness at  the  said  breach.  At  which  time,  my  Lord  commanded 
the  soldiers  of  the  garHson  to  keep  their  ordinary  wards,  and 
Master  Grimston  to  the  breach  with  the  residue  of  the  best 
soldiers.  And  then  my  Lord  exhorted  all  men  to  fight,  with 
other  good  words  aa  in  such  cases  appertaineth.  And  ray 
Lord  told  me,  divers  times,  that  "  although  there  came  no 
succour;  yet  he  would  never  yield,  nor  stand  to  answer  the 
loss  of  such  a  town." 

Item.  On  Thursday  [6th  Januaty],  began  one  other  battery 
to  the  Castle;  which  being  a  high  and  weak  wall  without 
ramparts,  was  made  [asjsaultable  the  aamc  day.   Whereupon, 
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the  Captain  of  the  Castle  desired  some  more  help  to  defend 
this  breach,  or  else  to  know  what  my  Lord  thought  best  in 
that  behalf.  Then,  after  long  debating,  my  Lord  determined 
to  have  the  towers  overthrown,  which  one  Saulle  took  upon 
him  to  do  ;  notwithstanding,  I  said  openly  that  "  if  the  Castle 
were  abandoned,  it  should  be  the  loss  of  the  Town." 

The  same  nighty  my  Lord  appointed  me  to  be  at  the  breach 
of  the  town  with  him :  and,  about  eight  of  the  clock,  the 
enemy  waded  over  the  haven,  at  the  low  water,  with  certain 
harqucbussiers,  to  view  the  breaches;  and,  coming  to  the 
Castle,  found  no  resistance,  and  so  entered.  Then  the  said 
Saullb  failed  to  give  fire  unto  the  train  of  powder  [«e^  330]. 
Then  my  Lord,  understanding  that  the  enemy  were  en- 
tered into  the  Castle,  commanded  me  to  give  order  for  battering 
of  the  Castle;  whereupon  incontinent  there  were  bent  three 
cannons  and  one  saker  [p.  599]  before  the  gate,  to  beat  the 
bridge;  which,  being  in  the  night,  did  not  greatly  annoy. 

The  same  time,  Master  Marshall  [.S'»V  Anthony  Auchbr, 
see  p.  393]  with  divers  soldiers,  came  towards  the  Castle, 
lest  the  enemy  should  enter  the  town  also.  And  after  we  had 
skirmished  upon  the  bridge,  seeing  no  remedy  to  recover 
the  Castle,  we  did  bum  and  break  the  said  bridge  :  and  there 
was  a  trench  immediately  cast  before  the  Castle,  which  was 
[the]  only  help  at  that  time- 
Within  one  hour  after,  upon  necessity  of  things,  [my  Lord] 
determined  to  send  a  trumpet  with  a  herald,  declaring  that 
"  If  the  Frenchmen  would  send  one  gentleman,  then  he  would 
send  one  other  in  gage."  Whereupon  my  Lord  sent  for  me, 
and  commanded  that  I  should  go  forth  of  the  town  for  the 
same  purpose ;  wherein  I  desired  his  Lordship  that  he  would 
send  some  other,  and  rather  throw  me  over  the  walls.  Then 
he  spake  likewise  to  one  Windbbanke,  and  to  Massingbbrd, 
as  1  remember,  which  were  both  to  go  unto  such  service. 

Then  my  Lord  sent  for  me  again,  in  Peyton's  house;  and 
being  eftsoons  commanded  by  the  Council  there,  1  went  forth 
with  a  trumpet  [trumpeter],  and  received  in  a  French  gentle- 
man :  who,  as  I  heard,  was  brought  to  my  Lord  Deputy's 
house,  and  treated  upon  some  Articles;  which  were  brought^ 
within  one  hour,  by  one  Hall,  merchant  of  the  staple. 

Then  Monsieur  D'Akdelot  entered  the  town  with  certain 
French  gentlemen;  and  the  said  Hall  and  I  were  brought  to 
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Ob  Hf  Bid  Rtam  irta  tbc  taws,  I  fcxtod  my  wife,  which 
ibowed  me  tbit,m  mj  abaeBC^  ibe  bad  bestowed  my  money 
■■d  plate  to  tbe  vslve  of  ^6od  [—mbaid  -f  6,000  mom] ;  which 
WBslbaBdbebxeiBjcoiinn&tani^aae  bag  with  350CXOW11K 
[=sjfioS  »itmt  f  1,000  ■««]•  irincb  I  oAmd  to  give  unto 
Moasieur  D*EsfssBS  if  he  would  pnnMae  me,  on  his  honour, 
to  ^fumtrh  me  on  horseback  to  Gravclmcs  [IJwm  hdd  by  tite 
Spmimwii].    'ft'hicb  he  did. 

And  there  I  met  with  Uonsieur  db  Vaxdbtiixb,  to  whom 
1  told,  that  "  I  thought  the  enemy  would  visit  him  shortly"; 
and.  among  other  things  I  inqairc  where  Monsieur  D' 
EsTREBS'  son  did  lay ;  who  told  me,  "  He  was  at  Bruges." 

Then,  at  my  coming  to  Dunkirt,  there  were  divers  English- 
men wilhng  to  serve  \U.,in  PmuPlL'sarmy]  •  whereupon  I 
spake  to  the  Captain  of  the  town  ;  who  advised  me  to  move 
it  to  the  Duke  of  Savo?. 

Then  I  rode  to  Bruges,  beseeching  him  to  consider  the 
poor  men,  and  how  willing  they  were  to  serve  the  King's 
Majesty,  if  they  might  be  employed.   Then  he  answered,  that 
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he  "thought  my  Lord  of  Pembroke  would  shortly  arrive  at 
Dunkirk  and  then  he  would  take  order." 

Further,  the  said  Duke  asked  me,  '*  After  what  sort  the 
town  was  lost  ?  " 

I  answered  that  "  The  cause  was  not  only  by  the  weakness 
of  the  Castle,  and  the  lack  of  men  ;  but  also  I  thought  there 
was  Bome  treason,  for,  as  I  heard,  there  were  some  escaped 
out  of  the  town  :  and  the  Frenchmen  told  me,  that  they  had 
intelligence  of  all  our  estate  within  the  town." 

Then  I  put  the  Duke  in  remembrance  of  Guisnes ;  who 
told  me,  that  "  he  would  succour  the  Castle,  if  it  were  kept 
four  or  five  days." 

Then  I  took  leave  to  depart  from  him,  and  when  I  was 
going  out  of  the  house,  he  sent  his  Captain  of  his  Guard  to 
commit  me  to  prison,  where  I  have  remained  nine  weeks, 
[3^aHuary — JtfafcA,  i558],without  any  matter  laid  to  my  charge; 
saving  he  sent  to  me,  within  fourteen  days  after,  to  declare 
in  writing,  after  what  sort  the  town  was  lost,  which  I  did  as 
nigh  as  I  could  remember. 

And  at  the  Duke's  next  return  to  Bruges,  I  sent  bim  a 
supphcation,  desiring  that,  if  any  information  were  made 
ogainst  me,  I  might  answer  it  in  England,  or  otherwase  at 
his  pleasure. 

4 In  the  Public  Record  Office,  S^iie  Papers,  Foreign,  MARy,'\%  the 
owing  letter  in  French. 

1558  Emanvel  PmUBBKT,  Duke  0/ Savoy  to  Queen  Mary. 
March  14.  She  will  have  been  advertised  tbal,  soon  after  the  French  had 
entered  Calai»,  John  H  ighfield,  late  Master  of  the  Artillery 
Sl  Omci.  there,  came  to  Bruges.  From  strong  suspicion  that  there  had 
been  an  understanding  between  him  and  the  French,  had 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  detained  at  Bruges,  where  he 
has  been  until  now. 

Lately,  while  repassing  dirough  that  town,  was  importuned 
by  the  prisoner's  wife  to  set  him  free.  Sends  her  under  the 
charge  of  a  French  gentleman,  Francis  du  Bourch,  the 
bearer.] 

Whereupon  he  took  order  to  send  me  hither  [t.*.,  to  EnglnHd] 
without  paying  any  part  of  my  charges,  which  1  have  pro- 
mised to  answer. 

Most  humbly  praying  your  Highness  to  consider  my  poor 
estate,  and  wilUng  heart,  which  I  bear,  and  am  most  bounden 
to  your  Grace's  service  :  beseeching  God  to  conserve  your 
Majesty  in  all  felicity. 
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John    Fox,    the  Martyrologist. 
Mistress    Th orpe's    Escape    at    Calais. 

lAcIn  and  Mpnumtnla,  f.  itch,  Ed.  ijAj.] 

IHe  worthy  works  of  the  LORD's  mercy  toward  His 
people  be  manifold,  and  cannot  be  comprehended: 
so  that  who  is  he  living  in  the  earth  almost,  who 
hath  not  experienced  the  helping  hand  of  the 
LORD,  at  some  time  or  other  upon  him  ? 
Amongst  many  other,  what  a  piece  of  GOD'&  tender  provi- 
dence was  shewed,  of  late,  upon  our  English  brethren  and 
countrymen,  what  time  Calais  was  taken  by  the  tyrant 
GuiSB  (a  cruel  enemy  to  GOD's  truth,  and  to  our  English 
nation);  and  yet  by  the  gracious  provision  of  the  LORD, 
few,  or  none  at  all,  of  so  many  that  favoured  Christ  and  His 
Gospel,  miscarried  in  that  terrible  Spoil. 

In  the  number  of  whom,  I  know  a  godly  couple,  one  JOHN 
Thorpe  and  bis  wife,  which  fear  the  LORD  and  loveth  His 
truth  ;  who  being  sick  the  same  time,  were  cast  out  into  the 
wild  fields,  harbourless,  desolate,  and  despairing  of  all  hope 
of  life  ;  having  their  young  infant  moreover  taken  from  them 
in  the  said  fields,  and  carried  away  by  the  soldiers.  Yet  the 
LORD  so  wrought,  that  the  poor  woman,  being  almost  past 
recovery  of  life,  was  fetched  and  carried,  the  space  of  well 
nigh  a  mile,  by  aliens  whom  they  never  knew,  into  a  village, 
where  she  was  recovered  for  that  ni^ht. 

Also  the  next  day,  coming  towards  Eng'land,  she  chanced 
into  the  same  inn  at  the  next  town„  where  she  found  her 
young  child  sitting  by  the  fireside. 
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Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  Governor  of 
Guisnes. 

Letter  to  ^een   Mary,  ^th 
January^   *558.      7  a.m. 

{Stali  Pa^n.    P^rrigji,  MAft  V,  yaL  xii.  AV.  il  t,] 

|Y  MOST  bounden  duty  humbly  premised  to  your 
Majesty.  Whereas  I  have  heretofore  always  in 
effect  written  nothing  to  your  Highness  but  good, 
touching  the  service  and  state  of  your  places 
here ;  I  am  now  constrained,  with  woful  heart, 
to  signify  unto  your  Majesty  these  ensuing. 

The  French  have  won  Newhaven  Bridge,  and  thereby 
entered  into  all  the  Low  Country  3.nd  the  marshes  between 
this  \GmsMi\  and  Calais.  They  have  also  won  Rysbanke^ 
whereby  they  be  now  master  of  that  haven. 

And  this  last  night  past,  they  have  placed  their  ordnance 
of  battery  against  Calais,  and  are  encamped  at  St.  Peter's 
Heath  before  it :  so  that  I  now  am  clean  cut  off  from  all 
relief  and  aid  which  I  looked  to  have  (both  out  of  England, 
and  from  Calais)  and  know  not  how  to  have  help  by  any 
means,  either  of  men  or  victuals. 

There  resteth  now  none  other  way  for  the  succour  of 
Calais  and  the  rest  of  your  Highness's  pieces  on  this  side, 
but  a  power  of  men  out  of  England,  or  from  the  King's 
Majesty  [Philip  II.] ;  or  from  both,  without  delay,  able  to 
distress  and  keep  them  from  victuals  coming  to  them,  as  well 
by  sea  as  land;  which  shall  force  them  to  leave  their  siege 
to  the  battle,  or  else  drive  them  to  a  greater  danger. 

For  lack  of  men  out  of  England,  I  shall  be  forced  to 
abandon  the  Town  \of  Gwis««],  and  take  in  the  soldiers 
thereof  for  the  Castle.  I  have  made  as  good  provision  of 
victuals  as  I  could,  by  any  means,  out  of  the  country;  with 
which,  GOD  willing  I  I  doubt  not  to  defend  and  keep  this 
piece  as  long  as  any  man,  whosoever  he  be,  having  no  better 
piovision,  and  furniture  of  men  and  victuals  than  I  have: 
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wherein  your  Grace  shall  well  perceive  that  I  will  not  fail 
to  do  the  duty  of  a  faithful  subject  and  Captain,  although 
the  enemy  attempt  never  bo  stoutly  ;  according  to  the  tr 
reposed  in  me. 

I  addressed  letters  presently  to  the  King's  Majesty  hy 
bearer,  most  humbly  desiring  aid  £rom  him  ;  according  to  the 
efTect  aforesaid. 

I  might  now  very  evil[ly]  have  spared  this  bringer,  my 
servant  and  tru$ty  OfEcer  here,  in  this  time  of  service. 
Howheit  considering  the  great  importance  of  his  message,  I 
thought  him  a  meet  man  for  the  purpose ;  desiring  your 
Majesty  to  credit  him  fully,  and  to  hear  him  at  large,  even  as 
directly  as  your  Grace  would  hear  me  to  open  my  mind  in 
this  complaint  of  imminent  danger. 

Thus  trusting  for  relief  and  comfort  forthwith  from  your 
Majesty  for  the  safeguard  of  Calais,  and  other  your  pieces 
here ;  I  take  my  leave  most  humbly  of  your  Grace. 

At  your  Hignness's  Castle  of  Guianes,  most  assured  Eng- 
lish even  to  the  death,  the  4th  January,  1537,  at  seven  of  tl 
clock  in  the  morning. 

Your  Majesty's  most  humble  servant, 

And  obedient  servant, 

WiLLIAU    GBST. 


^i=^ 
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Thomas  ChurchyarDj  the  Poet. 

Share  in^  and  Eye  Witness  account  of  the 
Siege  of  Guisnes.      nth— 22nd  "January^ 

1558,   A.D. 

\A  Ctt>tni /iitifnai  tfWart.  ^^e.  1379-   Tlie  Eitle  in  tbc  hcwllinc  ii  CBUKCHrAglfiClitia.l 

|Ir  William  Drury,  now  [m  1579]  Lord  Justice 
of  Ireland,  was  so  inclined  to  inartia.1  aETairs,  that^ 
when  foreign  wars  were  ended,  he  sought  enter- 
tainment at  Guisnes,  and  those  paits;  which  had 
war  with  the  French,  for  King  Phillip's  Quarrel. 
And  he,  having  charge,  and  a  lusty  Band  of  Horsemen,  did 
many  things  that  merit  good  liking. 

For  at  that  time,  [thert]  was  much  ado :  a  Band  [regiment] 
of  horsemen,  very  well  appointed  and  full  of  gentlemen,  was 
sent  from  [Sir  Thomas  Cheney^  K.G.]  the  Lord  Warden  [of 
the  Cinque  Ports],  an  honourable  and  a  worthy  gentleman, 
most  full  of  nobleness;  the  Lord  Cheney's  father,  now  living. 
In  this  band,  and  belonging  to  that  charge^  were  sundry  of  the 
Kbves,  gentlemen  of  good  service:  Master  Grippes  having 
the  leading  of  all  that  company.  There  were  sent,  in  like 
sort,  from  the  Prince  [Sovereign,  i.€.,  Queen  Mary]:  Master 
William  HERBERT'a  (of  St.  Gillian)  brother,  called  Master 
George  Herbert,  with  a  Band  of  footmen  ;  and  one  Captain 
Borne,  whose  Lieutenant  I  was,  at  the  ^iege  of  Guisnes. 

These  bands,  a  good  season  before  Calais  and  Guisnes 
were  taken,  joining  with  other  bands  of  Calais,  did  make 
divers  journeys  into  Bollinnoyes  [the  BovUognois,  or  district 
round  Boulogne] ;  and  sped  very  well :  Sir  WILLIAM  Drury, 
at  every  service,  deserved  no  little  praise ;  and  one  Captain 
WiNNiBANK,  an  ancient  soldier,  was  oftentimes  so  forward, 
that  he  was  once  run  through  with  a  lance.  Many  Gentle- 
men in  those  services  did  well  and  worthily  :  and  sundry 
times  the  Lord  Warden's  Band  was  to  be  nraiscd. 
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And,  a.t  length,  a.  voyage  was  made,  by  the  consent  a.nd 
whole  power  of  Calais  and  Guisnes,  to  fetch  a  prey  from 
Boulogne  gates  j   Monsieur  Snarpools  [?5£N^Afo;;r]  then 
being  Governor  of  Boulogne:  but  we  could  not  handle  the 
matter  so  priviEy»  but  the  French,  by  espial,  had  gotten 
word    thereof.       Notwithstanding,    as    soldiers    commonly 
go  forward  with  their  device,  so  we  marched  secretly  all 
the  whole  night  to  come  to  our  proposed  enterprise:  with 
our  footmen,  whereof  Sir  Harry  Palmer,  a  man  of  great 
experience,  had  the  leading.     He  remained,  with  the  whole 
power  of  [the]  footmen,  near  the  Black  Neasts,  as  a  stale 
[decoy]    to    annoy    the    enemy,    and    succour  for    such    as 
weiT  driven  in,  if  any  such  occasion  came.     So  the  Horse 
Uttnds    [troops]    brake  into  the  country,    and  pressed   near 
Itdiilii^ne ;    where  there  was  a   great   number  of  gallant 
M-Mvcts  to  receive  them:    but  our  horsemen,  making  small 
ai  I  oimt  of  the  matter,  began  to  prey  [upon]  the  country,  and 
drive   n  booty  from  the  face  of  the  enemy.    The  French 
homemen,   taking  their  advantage,    offered  a  skirmish,  to 
detract  time,  till  better  opportunity  served  to  give  a  charge. 
Thi«  courageous  bickering  grew  so   hot,  that  the  French 
bttntJB  be»,'An  to  show;  and  our  men  must  abide  a  shock,  or 
retire  hardily  with  some  foil :  whereupon  the  chiefest  of  our 
horsemen  charged  those  of  the  French  that  were  nearest 
danger :  by  which  attempt,  the  French  stayed  a  while.    But, 
upon  small  pause,  they  charged  our  men  again,  and  over- 
threw of  the  *'  Black  Lances  "  a  thirty:  carrying  away  with 
them  into   Boulogne,  eighteen  gentlemen,  prisoners.     This 
skirmish  began  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  lasted, 
in  very  great  service,  till  a  leven    {eleven].     From  this  over- 
throw, came  divers  soldiers,  sore  wounded,  to  our  Foot  banda 
[companies]  ;  whose  heaviness  made  the  valiant  sort  pluck  up 
their  hearts,  and  seek  a  revenge. 

Then,  albeit,  that  Foot  Captains  and  gentlemen  seldom 
leave  their  Bands,  and  venture  beyond  their  charge  (a  rule  to 
be  much  regarded  I),  yet  the  stoutest  Captains  and  gentlemen 
found  means  to  horse  themselves  on  cart  horses  and  victual- 
lers' nags :  and  put  certain  scarfs,  in  manner  of  guidons 
[standards]  on  staves'  [shears*]  ends ;  showing  those  guidons 
under  a  hill  in  several  sorts,  sometimes  appearing  with 
twenty  men,  sometimes  with  fifty.    And,  last  of  allj  made 
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show  of  all  our  number,  which  was  not  fifty  ;  and  so,  with  a 
courageous  cry,  set  upon  the  enemy  (leaving  some  of  these 
devised  guidons  behind  on  the  hill  top),  and  charged  them 
with  such  a  fury  that  they  left  their  booty,  and  stood  to  their 
defence  :  but,  in  fine,  were  forced  to  retire,  for  by  the  little 
stay  we  held  the  enemy  in,  our  footmen  had  leisure  to  march ; 
the  sound  of  whose  drums  gave  no  great  courage  to  the 
French,  For  they  thereon,  gave  back,  and  left  some  of  their 
best  soldiers  behind  them  ;  whom  we  brought  to  Guisnes  : 
driving  the  prey  before  us,  that  was  gotten  in  the  morning, 
lost  in  a  skirmish,  and  recovered  again  at  noon.  At  this 
service,  were  Sir  William  Drury,  Captain  Alexander  of 
Newnham  Bridge,  Captain  Grippes,  Captain  Kbyes,  and 
three  of  his  brethren,  Captain  George  Herbert,  and 
sundry  others,  in  like  manner,  that  merit  good  respect. 

Our  power  met  many  times  together;  and  did  much  hurt 
in  the  Boullognois.  We  besieged  Fines  Castle,  and  wan  it : 
and  Blo&sling  Church,  and  overthrew  it;  and  killed  all  the 
men  that  we  fotmd  therein,  because  Sir  Harry  Palmer  was 
there  hurt  through  the  arm,,  with  a  shot. 

A  long  season,  our  fortune  was  good  ;  till,  at  Ieng:th,  by 
some  oversight  or  mishap  (Let  the  blame  fall  where  it  ought  IJ 
we  lost  Calais  and  Guisnes. 

But  a  little,  I  pray  you  !  give  me  leave  to  touch  truly  the 
Siege  of  Guisnes :  not  because  I  had  some  charge  there ;  but 
because  sundry  reports  hath  been  raised  thereof,  by  those 
that  never  thoroughly  knew  or  understood  the  matter. 

The  very  truth  is,  after  Calais  was  won,  and  that  all  hope 
was  taken  from  us  of  any  succour  out  of  England,  our 
General,  the  honourable  Lord  Grey  [of  Wilton],  that  is  dead 
[he  dt'td  in  1562],  and  Master  Lewis  Divb  ip.  J27],  his  Lieu- 
tenant.  Sir  HiREV  Palmer,  and  all  the  Captains  of  Guisnes, 
determined  to  abide  the  worst  that  Fortune  or  the  French 
could  do. 

And  the  day  [i^tk  of  January,  1558]  of  the  first  approach 
the  enemy  made,  we  offered  a  hot  and  stout  skirmish ;  but 
being  driven  in  by  an  over  great  power,  though  our  whole 
people  were  1,300  men,  and  kept  the  Town  awhile.  But 
considering  the  Castle  to  be  strongest,  and  doubting  [/earing] 
that  by  a  Cambozade  or  sudden  assault,  the  town  might  be 
won,  for  it  was  but  weak;  we  retired  our  whole  power  into 
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the  Castle;  and  so  manned  the  baae  Court,  the  Braies,  and 
Bulwarks,  the  Keep,  the  Catte,  the  Heart  of  the  Castle,  and 
all  that  was  necessary,  with  double  men. 

At  the  present  siege,  there  came  out  of  Flanders,  fifty 
valiant  Spaniards;  and  a  band  of  Burgundians,  Monsieur 
DiBFfKiS,  being  their  Captaia  Monsieur  Mount  Dragon 
was  leader  of  the  Spaniards  :  who  were  placed  in  the  Braies  ; 
where  Captain  Lambert  had  some  «hot  [harqwimssiers]  to 
succour  them. 

The  Bargundians  were  placed  in  Mary  Bulwark ;  with 
Captain  Borne's  Band,  whose  Lieutenant  I  was.  Against 
this  Bulwark,  which  was  thought  impregnable,  the  [French- 
men's] great  battery  was  planted  :  albeit,  three  or  four  days 
[iSih-iHth  January,  stcpp.  296-97]  were  spent  (we  held  the 
enemy  such  ptay),  before  the  battery  was  planted^ 

One  day,  we  issued  [forth],  and  set  upon  Monsieur  [»".«.,  ihf 
Duke]  De  Guise,  as  he  was  in  a  place  called  Mill  Field, 
viewing  the  ground  ;  and  had  taken  him,  had  he  not  left  his 
cloak  behind  him  :  of  the  which  white  cloak,  one  of  our 
Qentlemen  had  hold  of.  And  though  he  was  succoured,  we 
brought  away  some  of  hia  company;  and  retired  with  little 
loss  or  none  at  all.  [Sir  Arthur],  the  Lord  Grey  that  now 
is  [1579],  was  at  the  hard  esca^  of  Monsicur  Db  Guisb. 

We  set  upon  a  great  troop  of  horsemen,  not  long  before 
this,  that  came  from  the  spoil  of  Calais  ;  and  took  numbers 
of  them.  I  had,  for  my  part,  a  couple  of  fair  horses  and  a 
prisoner.  At  both  these  services,  were  old  Captain  Andrba, 
Captain  John  Savaqe,  and  a  sufficient  numberof  lusty  soldiers. 

We  made  divers  sallies,  but  that  prevailed  not.  For  the 
battery  went  off,  and  many  other  great  cannons  did  beat  at 
the  high  towers  ;  the  stones  whereof  did  marvellously  annoy 
us  :  and  the  shot  was  so  great ;  and  the  enemy  had  gotten 
such  great  advantage  of  ground,  that  we  could  not  walk,  nor 
go  safely  any  way  within  the  Castle.  For  our  General  and 
Sir  Harrv  Palmer  sitting  on  a  form,  devising  for  our  com- 
modity, were  in  such  danger,  that  a  cannon  shot  took 
away  the  form,  and  brake  Sir  Harey  Palmer's  leg ;  of  which 
hurt,  he  died  in  Paris  after.  And  a  great  shot  took  off 
Master  Wake's  head,  as  he  was  sleeping  under  a  great  tree. 
So  sundry,  that  thought  themselves  safe,  were  so  dribbed  at 
with  cannon  shot,  that  they  never  knew  who  did  hurt  them. 
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Well,  the  time  drew  on,  after  the  breach  was  made,  we 
must  defend  the  assault  that  was  given  to  Mary  Bulwark  ; 
which  stood  out[sidc]  of  the  Castle,  and  far  from  succour  of 
any:  because  the  gate  was  ranimed  up;  and  we  could  not 
pass  into  the  Castle  but  by  the  way,  first,  along'  the  Braies, 
and  then,  between  two  gates.  Which  way,  the  enemy  had 
espied  :  and  placed  many  great  shot,  full  upon  that  passage. 

Now[i.8.,  iBth  January,  1558]  Monsieur  DlFFKlE,  Captain 
Borne,  Captain  Oswold  Lambert  [with  their  companies],  a.nd 
the  fifty  Spaniards,  [to  the  number  in  ail  of  about  450  mtn]  were 
forced  to  abide  the  ass^ault;  which  began  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  lasted  till  night.  Mount  Dragon  came  into  Mary  Bul- 
wark, and  three  gentlemen  more ;  and  stood  stoutly  to  our 
defence:  two  of  whom  were  slain.  My  Captain's  head  was 
smitten  off  with  a  cannon's  shot :  and  unto  our  Band  were  left 
no  more  but  one  Master  Holford  and  I,  to  guide  the  whole 
company.  And  Captain  Diffkie  was  wounded  to  the  death, 
whose  Band  fought  manfully  in  the  revenge  of  their  Captain. 
The  old  Captain  Andrea,  covetous  of  fame,  was  desirous 
to  have  our  fellowship :  but  he  had  no  Band  [company]  noi 
people  to  do  us  pleasure.  Captain  Lambert  was  crossed 
[struck]  with  a  great  shot ;  and  mine  armour,  with  the  break- 
ing of  a  great  piece,  was  stricken  flat  upon  my  body;  but  [it] 
bemg  unbraced,  I  might  continue  the  service.  Which 
service,  in  mine  opinion,  was  so  terribly  handled  by  the 
French  (Monsieur  D'Akdelot  being  the  leader  of  the 
assault),  that  both  Englishman,  Burgundian,  and  Spaniard, 
at  that  Bulwark,  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  enemy  out : 
and,  as  I  believe,  at  this  assault,  we  lost  150  good  aoldiers. 

But  the  night  coming  on,  the  French  surceased  their  fury, 
and  yet  kept  themselves  closely,  under  the  top  of  the  breach, 
where  our  shot  cor  flankers  could  do  them  no  harm  :  for  all 
our  great  ordnance  was  dismounted,  long  before  the  enemy 
made  any  approach  for  the  giving  of  an  assaults 

The  next  day  [tht  ii^th  of  January],  within  three  half  hours, 
the  battery  had  beaten  the  breach  so  bare  {it  m6ulded  away, 
like  a  hillock  of  sand)  that  we  [reduced  now  to  about  300  men] 
were  forced  to  fight  on  our  knees.  Having  been  kept  waking- 
all  the  night  before,  with  false  allarummes  [alarms] ;  our  men 
began  to  faint,  and  wax  weaiy  of  working  at  the  breach  :  but 
we  defended  Mary  Bulwark  so  well  all  that  danf 
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that  the  French  lost  I  ,ooo  goldiers,  by  their  own  confession,  at 
the  same  service ;  and  yet  the  assault  endured  to  the  very 
dark  night,  with  as  much  cruelty  as  could  be  devised.  And 
always  when  the  enemy's  first  men  did  wax  feeble  with 
labour  ;  there  was  a  second  and  new  relief  of  fresh  bands  to 
continue  the  assault :  so  that,  as  long  as  the  daylight  served, 
it  seemed  by  the  tight,  a  bloody  broil  hath  no  end,  nor  season 
to  take  breath  in;  which  certainly  would  have  daunted  any 
heart  living. 

The  next  night,  was  so  plied  with  politic  practices,  that  we 
had  scarcely  leisure  to  take  any  rest  or  sustentation.  And, 
indeed,  with  overwatching,  some  ofour  men  fell  asleep  "in  the 
middle  of  the  tale  "  and  time  of  greatest  necessity  to  debate 
and  argue  of  those  things  that  pertained  to  life  and  liberty, 
and  to  avoid  utter  servitude  and  shame  [i.e.,  they  slept  in  ike 
course  of  the  fight]. 

And  now  we,  that  were  without  the  Castle,  might  hear 
great  business  and  &tir  throughout  the  whole  body  and  heart 
of  the  piece  [foriress] . 

For,  the  next  morning  [aoiA  of  January,  1558],  which  was 
the  third  day  we  were  assaulted,  our  General  looked  for  a 
general  assault,  and  to  be  roundly  assailed :  as,  of  troth,  he 
was.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  might  speak  one  to  another  afar 
off,  and  our  friends  answered  us  over  the  wall ;  for  nearer 
together,  we  might  not  come  :  and  for  succour  or  aid  to  our 
soldiers  in  Mary  Bulwark,  we  hoped  not  after.  Every  man 
was  occupied  with  his  own  business  and  charge  ;  that  no  one 
person  might  be  spared  from  his  place. 

Well,  as  GOD  would  permit,  the  poor  Spaniards  [in  the 
Braie]  and  such  Burgundians  as  were  left  alive  in  Mary 
Bulwark,  fell  to  make  a  counterscarf,  to  beat  out  the  enemy 
from  the  Braie,  when  the  Bulwark  should  be  won  :  as  it  was 
likely  to  be  lost,  the  breach  was  so  hare,  and  the  entry  for 
the  enemy  was  so  large;  for,  in  a  manner,  they  might  assault 
our  Bulwark  round  about,  On  all  sides.  And  they  did  lodge 
at  the  very  edge  of  the  breach,  to  the  number  of  2,000,  of  their 
bravest  Bands :  minding  to  assail  us,  as  soon  as  the  day 
began  to  peep  out  of  the  skies. 

Which  they  performed,  when  the  third  day  approached. 
For  a  general  assault  was  given  to  every  place  of  the  Castle: 
which  assault  endured  till  the  very  night  came  on.    The 
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French,  in  this  assault,  wan    the  Base  Court ;    and   were 
ready  to  set  fire  under  the  gate,  and  blow  it  up  with  powder. 

Monsieur  D'Andelot,  in  his  own  person,  with  z.oco 
Eoldiers,  entered  the  Mary  Bulwark;  who  slew  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Braie  :  and  forced,  as  many  Burgundiansand  English 
as  were  left  alive,  which  were  but  15  (Captain  Andrea, 
Captain  LAMBBRT^and  myself;  with  twelve  common  soldiers) 
out  of  400,  to  leap  down  into  the  dykes,  and  so  to  scramble 
for  their  lives ,-  and  creep  into  a  hole  of  a  brick  wall  that  my 
Lord  Grey  had  broken  out  to  receive  such  as  escaped  from 
the  assault.  But  when  we  had  entered  the  hole  in  the  wall, 
the  French  followed  at  our  heels;  and  we,  to  save  our  lives, 
turned  again,  bending  pikes  against  the  passage,  and  so  shot 
off  one  hargaboze  [harquibus]  :  by  which  means,  the  enemy 
followed  no  further. 

And  yet  we  were  in  as  great  distress  as  before.  For  we 
were  between  two  gates  :  and  at  the  gate  we  should  have 
entered,  were  two  great  cannon,  ready  charged  to  be  shot 
off,  to  drive  them  back  that  would  have  set  fire  on  the  gate. 
And  the  cry  and  noise  was  so  great  and  terrible,  on  all  sides, 
that  we  could  not  be  heard  to  apeak.  But,  as  GOD  would, 
Master  Lewis  Dive  [p.  32J]  (now,  a  man  of  worship  in  Bed- 
fordshire) heard  my  voice.  Then  I  plied  the  matter  so  sore, 
for  life :  so  that,  with  much  ado,  Master  Divb  received  u& 
into  the  heart  of  the  Castle.  And  yet,  in  the  opening  of  the 
gate,  the  French  were  like  to  enter  pelley  melley  [pell  mell] 
with  us,  if  a  cannon  shot  had  not  made  place,  whiles  the  gate 
was  a  shutting. 

But  now,  we  were  no  sooner  come  before  my  Lord  Grey  : 
but  all  the  soldiers  cried,  "Yield  up  the  Castle,  upon  some 
reasonable  composition  I  '*  And  when  the  soldiers  saw  they 
could  not  have  the  Castle  yielded ;  they  threatened  "  to  fling 
my  Lord  Gkhy  over  the  walls  "  :  and  that  was  determined  ; 
if  my  Lord  had  not  prevented  [/onstallid]  them  with  a  policy. 
Whereupon  the  Captains  were  called  together;  and  there, 
they  agreed  to  send  me  to  Monsieur  De  Guisb,  with  an 
offer,  that  "If  we  might  all  march,  with  bag  and  baggage, 
ensign  displayed,  and  six  pieces  of  ordnance  :  we  wouJd  yield 
the  Castle  into  the  hands  of  the  French." 

Now  it  was  night,  and  I  must  be  let  out  at  Master  Harru 
NoRWlTGH  his  Bulwark ;    but  lor  Trumpet 
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went  with  me  :  because  a  Trumpeter  was  slain  as  he  sounded 
to  have  a  parley;  and,  as  I  heard  say.  a  Drum[iiier]  that 
would  have  followed  me,  was  shot  in  the  leg.  But  there  was 
no  remedy.  I  must  wade  over  the  water,  in  which  there  lay 
certain  galthroppes,  as  they  term  theiii,  which  were  great 
boards,  full  of  long  spikes  of  iron  ;  on  the  which,  having  good 
boots  and  a  stay  in  my  hand,  I  was  taught  daintily  to  tread : 
and  the  night  was  so  dark,  that  the  enemy  might  not  take  any 
good  mark  of  me,  albeit  they  shot  divers  times. 

So,  with  some  hazard,and  no  great  hope  to  attain  that  I  was 
sent  for,  I  was  taken  by  the  watch  ;  and  brought  to  Monsieur 
De  Guiss's  tent,  where  the  Duke  D'Adualb  and  many  great 
EstELtes  were  in  presence. 

My  message  being  said,  with  due  reverence  made:  the 
Duke  told  me,  that  "all  our  ordnance  was  dismounted,  and 
that  thereby  our  malice  was  cut  off;  and  we  could  not  do 
his  camp  any  annoyance.  Wherefore,"  said  he,  "  this  was  a 
stout  brag,  to  seek  a  capitulation  with  such  advantage  upon." 

I  replied  to  his  Excellency,  and  told,  "  We  had  flankers 
[guns  With  a  crcis  fire]  and  other  great  pieces,  which  would 
not  he  discovered  till  the  next  assault:"  declaring  likewise, 
"  Our  soldiers  had  sworn  rather  to  die  in  their  [own]  defence, 
than  not  to  march  away,  like  men  of  war." 

The  noblemen,  on  this  mine  answer,  bade  me  "Return  I 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  Castle,  to  do  the  worst  they  could! " 

So  I  departed,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  beholding,  as  he 
thought,  we  were  resolved  to  see  the  uttermost  of  fortune ; 
called  me  back  again :  and  fell  to  questions  and  arguments 
with  me,  such  as  I  liked  not  [i.e.,  he  tried  to  bribe  CHURCH- 
YARD in  some  way] ;  but  other  answer  did  I  not  make,  than 
you  have  heard  before.  Wherewith,  he  called  for  some  meat ; 
and  made  me  to  sit  down. 

After  i  had  a  little  refreshed  myself,  I  demanded  to  know 
his  pleasure. 

Who  straightways  told  me,  "  There  was  no  help  to  be  had  ; 
but  to  become  all  captives  and  prisoners  to  the  French  King." 

"Not  so,  Sir,"  I  answered;  "and  that  should  the  nest 
assault  make  trial  of.'* 

Then,  he  went  to  talk  with  the  Noblemen ;  and  there,  they 
concluded,  "  That  the  soldiers  should  march  away  with  bag 
and  baggage :  and  the  Captains  and  Of&cers  should  remain 
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prisoners:'*  which  I  knew  would  not  be  lik«d:  and  fio 
desired  to  be  sent  to  my  Lord  Grbv. 

But  when  I  came  into  the  Castle,  and  the  soldiers  had 
fott«ft  word  that  they  might  march  away  at  their  will :  they 
came  to  me,  and  threatened  me  with  great  wards,  command- 
ing me,  "To  make  despatch,  and  yield  up  the  fort  I"  For 
they  said,  "Since  the  matter  is  in  talk,  and  likely  to  be 
brought  to  a  good  purpose;  they  would  cut  my  throat,  if  I 
made  not,  hastily,  an  end  of  the  case."  And  thereupon  had 
they  made  a  great  hole  in  a  wall ;  and  so  they  thrust  me  out 
among  the  Almains,  who  rudely  handled  me. 

But  my  Lord  Grey,  at  my  departure,  bade  me  tell  the 
Duke,  that  the  Almains  were  about  to  break  into  the  Castle, 
and  to  set  the  gate  afire:  and  my  Lord  said,  "  He  would 
shoot  off  his  great  ordnance  among  them;  if  the  Law  of 
Arms  were  not  better  observed  !  *' 

But,  in  the  meantime*  at  another  place  was  entered  Mon- 
sieur De  Tre  [D'Estrees]  Master  of  the  [French]  Ordnance; 
and  [Sir  ARTHUR]  the  Lord  Grey  that  now  is,  was  sent  to 
the  Camp,  for  the  pawn  [sicurity]  of  Monsieur  D'Estrebs. 

But  1  was  come  to  Monsieur  De  Guise  before  those 
things  were  finished:  and  had  told  him  my  message.  And 
he,  like  a  noble  Prince  and  faithful  Captain,  rode  to  the  gate 
(causing  me  to  mount  behind  Master  Harrv  Dudley)  ; 
where  the  Almainswere  bys-ily  occupied  about  some  naughty 
practice  :  and,  with  a  great  truncheon,  he  stroke  divers  of 
the  Almains  and  others,  to  make  them  retire ;  and  laying  [a] 
load  [i.e.,  of  blows]  about  him,  he  made  such  way,  that  the 
gate  was  free,  and  the  capitulation  was,  at  leisure,  talked  of. 

But  I  was  not  suffered  to  enter  any  more  into  the  Castle; 
and  so  stayed  as  a  prisoner. 

Notwithstanding,  look  what  promise  Monsieur  De  Gdisb 
made,  it  was  so  well  kept  and  observed  that  our  soldiers 
marched  away,  with  all  their  wealths  money,  and  weapons. 
And  great  wealth  was  borne  by  them  from  Guisnes ;  inso- 
much that  divers  poor  soldiers  were  made  thereby,  for  all 
[the]  days  of  their  life  after.  And  this  is  to  be  noted.  There 
was  great  honour  in  the  Duke  of  Guise.  For  the  Bands 
[originally  1,300/1.  298;  but  now  about  500,  having  lost  800,  see 
below]  that  parted  [depitrUd]  (either  sick  or  sound,  hurt  or 
whole)  were  honestly  conveyed,  and  truly  dealt  withal ;  even 
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aa  long  as  they  were  in  any  danger,  albeit  they  had  great 
sums  of  money  and  treasure  with  them :  and  the  General 
with  his  Captains  and  Officers  were  courteously  used,  so  long 
as  they  were  in  the  Duke  of  Guise  his  camp. 

And,   to  aay  the  truth,   I  think  our  peace   was   not  bo 
dishonourable,  as  some  report.     For 
Succour,  had  we  no  hope  of. 
The  next  assault  had  overthrown  us. 
The  whole  members  [i.e.,  the  external  fortijUoHons]  of  the 

Castle  were  cut  off  from  U8. 
There  remained  but  the  bare  body  of  the  Castle  in  our 

custody. 
The  enemy's  cannons  did  beat  us  from  the  breach  on 

the  inside. 
The  Castle  was  subject  to  every  shot ;   both  from  the 

Keep,  the  Catte,  and  the  Maiy  Bulwark. 
The  French  possessed  all  the  special  places  of  our 

strength  and  comfort. 
The  best  and  chiefest  of  our  soldiers  were  skin,  or  lay 

maimed  in  most  miserable  state. 
And  we  had  lost  800  men  in  these  assaults  and  services ; 
which  did  their  duty  so  well,  that  the  enemy  con- 
fessed that  they  had  lost  4,000,  before  we  could  be 
brought  to  any  Parley  or  composition. 
But  some  of  our  Officers,  by  craft  and  cunning,  escaped 
homewards    Out    of    the    Frenchmen's    hands ;     came    to 
Court,  and  made  up  their  Bands  [companies]   again ;  to  the 
great  reproach  of  those  that  meant  no  such  matters.     So,  by 
that  subtilty  and  shift,  they  that  escaped  got  a  pay  or  some 
reward  of  the  Prince:  and  those  that  abode  out  the  brunt 
and  hazard  of  the  bloody  broil,  were  left  in  prison. 

And  the  world  thought,  by  seeing  so  many  come  home,  we 
had  lost  but  a  few  at  the  siege  of  Guisnes;  which  is  other- 
wise to  be  proved  and  affirmed  for  a  truth  ;  when  true  trial 
[inquiry]  shall  be  made. 

Calais  was  lost  before,  I  cannot  declare  how.  But  well 
I  wot,  Sir  Anthony  Ager,  a  stout  gentleman,  and  a  valiant 
Knight, there  lost  his  life  :  and  one  Captain  Sadle  was  terribly 
burnt  with  powder,  in  making  a  train  to  destroy  tlie  enemy 
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|0w  then  after  these  so  great  afflictions  failing  upon 
this  realm  from  the  first  beginning  of  Queen  Mary's 
reign,  wherein  so  many  men,  women,  and  children 
were  burned;  many  imprisoned,  and  in  prisons 
starved,  divers  exiled,  some  spoiled  of  goods  and 
possessions,  a  great  number  driven  from  house  and  home,  so 
many  weeping  eyes,  so  many  sobbing  hearts,  so  many  children 
made  fatherlesSj  so  many  fathers  bereft  of  their  wives  and 
children,  so  many  vexed  in  conscience,  and  divers  against 
conscience  constrained  to  recant,  and,  in  conclusion,  never  a 
good  man  in  all  the  realm  but  suffered  something  during  all 
the  time  of  this  bloody  persecution.  After  all  this,  I  say, 
now  we  are  come  at  length,  the  LORD  be  praised !  to  the 
17th  day  of  November,  which  day,  as  it  brought  to  the  perse- 
cuted members  of  Christ  rest  from  their  careful  mourning, 
so  it  easeth  me  somewhat  likewise  of  my  laborious  writing  ; 
by  the  death,  I  mean,  of  Queen  Mary.  Who,  being  long 
sick  before,  Upon  the  said  17th  day  of  November,  1558,  about 
three  or  four  a  clock  in  the  morning,  yielded  her  life  to  nature, 
and  her  kingdom  to  Queen  Euzabsth,  her  sister. 

As  touching  the  manner  of  whose  death,  some  say  that  she 
died  of  a  tympany  [dropsy]  ;  some,  by  her  much  sighing 
before  her  death,  supposed  she  died  of  thought  and  sorrow. 
Whereupon  her  Council  seeing  her  sighing,  and  desirous  to 
know  the  cause,  to  the  end  they  might  minister  the  more 
ready  consolation  unto  her,  feared,  as  they  said,  that  "  She 
took  that  thought  for  the  King's  Majesty  her  husband,  which 
was  gone  from  her." 
To  whom  she  answering  again,  "  Indeed,"  said  she,  "  that 
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may  be  one  cause ;  but  that  is  not  the  greatest  wound  that 
pierceth  my  oppressed  mind  !  "  but  what  that  was,  she  would 
not  express  to  them. 

Albeit,  afterwards,  she  opened  the  matter  more  plainly  to 
Master  Ryse  and  Mistress  ClasbnTius  [p.  362]  (if  it  be  true 
that  they  told  me,  which  heard  it  of  Master  Ryse  himself) ; 
who  (then  being  most  familiar  with  her,  lajid  most  bold  about 
her)  told  her  that  "  They  feared  she  took  thought  for  King 
Philip's  departing  from  her." 

"Not  that  only,"  said  she,  "but  when  I  am  dead  and 
Opened  ;  you  shall  Bnd  Ca.lais  lying  in  my  heart,"  &c. 

Acd  here  an  end  of  Queen  Mary  and  her  persecution.    Of 

which  Queen,  this  truly,  may  be  affirmed,  and  left  in  story 

fora  perpetual  Memorial  or  Epitaph,  for  all  Kings  and  Queens 

that  shall  succeed  her,  to  he  noted,  that  before  her,  never  was 

read  in  story  of  any  King  or  Queen  in  England,  since 

the  time  of  King  Lucius,  under  whom,  in  time  of  peace, 

by  hanging,  beading,  burning,  and  prisoning,  so  much 

Christian  btood,  so  many  Englishmen's  lives  were  spilled 

within  this  realm,  as  under  the  said  Queen  Mary,  for 

the  space  of  four  years,  was  to  be  seen  ;  and  I  beseech 

the  LORD  may  never  be  seen  hereafter. 
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The  Imprisonment  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth, 

ITRST,  therefore,  to  begin  with  her  princely  birth, 
being  bom  at  Greenwich,  awwo  1534  [1533],  of  the 
famous  and  victorious  Prince,  King  HenrV  VIII., 
and  of  the  noble  and  most  virtuous  Lady,  Queen 
Anne  her  mother;  sufficiently  is  committed  to 
before.  Also  of  the  solemn  celebration  of  her 
baptism  in  the  said  town,  and  Grey  Friar's  Church,  of 
Greenwich;  having  to  her  godfather,  THOMAS  Cranmer, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

After  that,  she  was  committed  to  godly  tutors  and  gover- 
nors. Under  whose  institution  her  Grace  did  so  greatly 
increase,  or  rather  excel  in  alt  manner  of  virtue  and  know- 
ledge of  learning,  that  I  stand  in  a  doubt  whether  is  more  to 
be  commended  in  this  behalf,  the  studious  diligence  of  them 
that  brought  her  up,  or  the  singular  towardness  of  her  own 
princely  nature  to  all  virtuous  disposition ;  so  apt  and  so 
inclinable  :  both  being  notwithstanding  the  gifts  of  GOD,  for 
which  we  are  all  bound  to  give  Him  thanks*  What  tongue 
is  it  that  Her  Grace  knoweth  not  ?  What  language  she 
cannot  speak  ?  What  liberal  art  or  science,  she  hath  not 
learned  ?  And  what  virtue  wherewith  her  noble  breast  is  not 
garnished  ?  In  counsel  and  wisdom,  what  Councillor  will  go 
beyond  Her  Majesty  ? 

If  the  goodness  of  nature,  joined  with  the  industry  of  Her 
Grace's  institution,  had  not  been  in  her  marvellous,  how 
many  things  were  there,  besides  the  natural  infirmity  of  that 
sex,  the  tenderness  of  youth,  the  nobility  of  estate,  allure- 
ments of  the  world,  persuasions  of  flatterers,  abundance  of 
wealth  and  pleasures,  examples  of  the  Court,  enough  to  carry 
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her  Grace  &way  after  the  common  fashion  and  rule  of  many 
other  Ladies,  from  gravity  to  lightness,  from  study  to  ease, 
from  wisdom  to  vanity,  from  religion  to  superstition,  from 
godlinesS'  to  gawishness,  to  be  pricked  up  with  pride^  to  be 
garish  in  apparel,  to  be  fierce  in  condition  ? 

Bloquently  is  it  spoken,  and  discreetly  meant  of  TCLLY, 
the  eloquent  orator :  "  To  live,"  saith  he,  "  a  good  man  in 
other  places,  is  no  great  matter:  but  in  Asia,  to  keep  a  sober 
and  temperate  life,  that  is  a  matterindeed  praiseworthy  !  '*  So 
here,  why  may  I  not  affirm  without  flattery,  that  [which] 
every  man's  conscience  can  testify?  In  that  age,  that  sex, 
ia  Such  State  and  fortune,  in  so  ^eat  occasions,  so  many 
incitements  :  in  all  these,  to  retain  80  sober  conversation,  so 
temperate  condition,  such  mildness  of  manners,  sych  humble- 
ness of  stomach,  such  clemency  in  forgiving,  such  travailing 
in  study :  briefly,  in  the  midst  of  Asia,  so  far  to  degenerate 
firom  all  Asia;  it  hath  not  lightly  been  seen  in  Europe  I 
Hitherto,  it  hath  been  seen  in  very  few.  Whereby  it  may 
appear  not  only  what  education,  or  what  Nature  may  do;  but 
what  GOD,  above  Nature,  hath  wrought  in  her  noble  breast, 
adorning  it  with  so  worthy  virtues. 

Of  which  her  princely  qualities  and  virtuous  disposition, 
such  as  have  been  conversant  with  her  youth  can  better 
testify.  That  which  I  have  seen  and  read,  I  trust  I  may 
boldly  repeat  without  suspicion  either  of  feigning  or  Battery. 
For  so  I  have  read,  written,  and  testified  of  Her  Grace  by 
[according  to]  one,  both  learned  and  also  that  can  say  some- 
thing in  this  matter.  Who  in  a  certain  book,  by  him  set 
forth,  entreating  of  Her  Grace's  virtuous  bringing  up,  what 
discreet,  sober,  and  godly  women  she  had  about  her; 
speakelh,  namely,  of  two  points  in  Her  Grace  to  be  con- 
sidered. One  concerning  her  moderate  and  maidenly  be* 
haviour  ;  the  other  one  concerning  her  training  up  in  learning 
and  good  letters.  Declaring,  first,  for  her  virtuous  modera- 
tion of  life,  that  seven  years  after  her  father's  death  [i.e.  i« 
1553].  she  had  so  little  pride  of  stomach,  so  little  delight  in 
glistering  gares  of  the  world,  in  gay  apparel,  rich  attire,  and 
precious  jewels,  that  in  all  that  time  [i.e.,  throu£h  her  brother 
Edward's  reign]  she  never  looked  upon  those,  that  her  fat 
left  her  (and  which  other  Ladies  commonly  be  so  fond  u' 
but  only  once ;  and  that  against  her  will.     Andj  mor? 
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alter  that,  ao  fitlk  gloriel  m  the 

her  tol^fltf  her  fcoMT  wfc ■,  i 

hrr  gjwtctiuig  gai— ;  yea,  ead  thoa, 

safl  Billet  (Be  tnaS  ber  hoov 
iMiii  il      Wherein  the  *irtMM 
set  nadiae  bat  iDllowiae  the  i 
«dl  oooaUend  Troe  NobOi^  to  < 


ware  it,  aa  emy 
wMca  Bcr  aean 
ot  UM  nrncM) 
of  Paoi.  aad  Pmi, ! 
not  i 


rftte  bo^,  Iwl  M«thattiyr<<  thelMtjaBtiit  _ 

inncn  declE  the  body,  bvt  la  that  whicb  dtgniaetfa  the  "***", 

thjnisg  and  blaring  more  bright  than  [se^xl  or  stccw,  be  it 
ncTcT  lo  pncioas. 
Again,  the  said  anthor,  ftotber  proceediiic  in  the 


■natter,  tbu  tratifirth,  that  he  knew  a  eicat 
receiviiig  Enmi  the  I'adj  bCAKf,  befare  ibe  waa  Qnecfl,  gpuitf 
^ipard  of  tinael,  doth  of  bM  wad  reh^  laid  oo  with 
parchment  Uce  at  gali.    When  dw  aaw  tt  ahe  aaid,  "  What 

thaU  I  do  wHfa  it  ?  " 

*'  Marry  I  "  said  a  gentlewonian,  "  wear  it !  " 

"  Nayl "  qaotb  Bhc,  "  that  -mttt  &  ahame  I  To  foDow  my 
Lady  Makt,  gainst  GOD't  Word;  and  kare  my  Lady 
BUCASBTB,  which  toliowetfa  GOD's  Word." 

Let  nobte  Ladies  and  gentlewomec  heie  team  cither  to 
give,  or  to  take  good  example  given  :  and  if  they  disdain  to 
teach  their  inferior*,  in  well  doing ;  yet,  let  it  not  shame 
them,  to  learn  of  their  betters. 

Likewise  sJso  at  the  coming  in  of  the  Scottish  Qaecn  [m' 
1551],  when  aU  the  other  Ladiea  of  the  Court  flonnshed  in 
their  bravery,  with  their  hair  frounced  and  corled, and  double 
curled;  yet  she  altered  nothing;  but  to  the  shajne  of  them 
all,  kept  her  old  maidenly  shamefastness. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  second  point,  declaring  liow  she 
hath  been  trained  in  leaming;  and  that  not  vulgar  and 
commoii,  but  the  purest  and  the  best,  whicb  is  most  coffin 
mended  at  these  days,  as  the  Tongues,  Arts,  and  GOD** 
Word.  Wherein  she  so  exceedingly  profited,  as  the  foresaid 
author  doth  witness,  that  being  under  twenty  years  of  age 
[1^.,  before  1554],  she  was  not,  in  the  best  kind  of  learning, 
inferior  to  those  that  all  their  life  time  had  b«en  brougbt  up 
in  the  Universities,  and  were  counted  jolly  fellows. 

And  that  you  may  understand  that  there  hath  not  been. 
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nor  is  in  her,  learning  only  without  nature,  and  knowledge 
without  towardness  to  practice  ;  I  will  tell  what  hath  been 
heard  of  her  first  schoolmaster  [John  Aylmer),  a  man  very 
honest  and  learned:  who  reported  of  her,  to  a  friend  of  his,  that 
"  He  learned  every  day  more  of  her,  than  she  of  him."  Which 
when  it  seemed  to  him  a  mystery,  as  indeed  it  was,  and  he 
therefore  desired  to  know  his  meaning  therein,  he  thus 
expounded  it:  "I  teach  her  words,"  quoth  he,  "and  she,  me 
things.  I  teach  her  the  tongues  to  speak  ;  and  her  modestly 
and  maidenly  life  teacheth  me  words  to  do.  For,*'  saith  he, 
"  I  think  she  is  the  best  inclined  and  disposed  of  any  in  all 
Europe." 

It  seemed  to  me  a  goodly  commendation  of  her,  and  a 
witty  saying  of  him. 

Likewise  [Casticlione]  an  Italian,  which  taught  her  his 
tongue  (although  that  nation  lightly  praise  not  out  of  their 
own  country),  said  once  to  the  said  party,  (hat  '*  He  found  in 
her  two  qualities,  which  are  never  lightly  yokefellows  in  one 
woman ;  which  were  a  singular  wit,  and  a  marvellous  meek 
stomach." 

If  time  and  leisure  would  serve  to  penjse  her  whole  life 
past,  many  other  excellent  and  memorable  examples  of  her 
princely  qualities  and  singular  virtues  might  here  be  noted ; 
but  none,  in  mymind,  more  worthy  of  commendation,  or  that 
shall  set  forth  the  fame  of  her  heroical  and  princely  renown 
more  to  all  posterity,  than  the  Christian  patience,  and  incre- 
dible clemency  of  her  nature  showed  in  her  afflictions,  and 
towards  her  declared  enemies.  Such  was  then  the  wicked- 
ness and  rage  of  that  time,  wherein  what  dangers  and 
troubles  were  among  the  inferior  subjects  of  this  realm  of 
England,  may  be  easily  gathered  when  such  a  Princess,  of 
that  Estate,  being  a  King's  daughter,  a  Queen's  sister,  and 
Heir  Apparent  to  the  Crown,  could  not  escape  without  her 
cross. 

And  therefore,  as  we  have  hitherto  discoursed  [of]  the  afflic- 
tions and  persecutions  of  the  other  poor  members  of  Christ, 
comprehended  in  this  History  before;  so  likewise,  I  see  no 
cause  why  the  communion  of  Her  Grace's  afflictions  also, 
among  the  other  saints  of  Christ,  ought  to  be  suppressed  in 
silence :  especially  seeing  the  great  and  marvellous  workings  ot 
CjOD'Bglory,chieBy  in  this  Story^appearetb  above  all  the  rest. 

Y  I 
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And  though  I  should,  through  ingratitude  or  silence,  pass' 
over  the  same ;  yet  the  thing  itself  is  so  manifest,  that  what 
Englishman  is  he  which  knoweth  not  the  afflictions  of  Her 
Grace  to  have  been  far  above  the  condition  of  a  King's 
daughter :  for  there  was  no  more  behind,  to  make  a  very 
Iphigenia  of  her,  but  her  offering  up  upon  the  altar  of  the^ 
scaffold. 

In  which  her  storms  and  tempests,  with  what  patience 
Her  Highness  behaved  herself,  although  it  be  best  known  to 
them  who,  then  being  her  adversaries,  had  the  minding  [I'w- 
pristming]  of  her.  Yet  this  will  I  say,  by  the  way,  that  then 
she  must  needs  be  in  her  affliction,  marvellous  patient :  which 
Bheweth  herself  now,  in  this  prosperity,  to  be  utterly  without^i 
desire  of  revenge;  or  else  she  would  have  given  some  tokeii,^B 
ere  this  day,  of  remembrance,  how  she  was  handled.  ^^ 

It  was  no  small  injury  that  she  suffered,  in  the  Lord  Pro- 
lector's  days,  by  certain  venomous  vipers  1  But  to  let  that 
pass  !  was  it  no  wrong,  think  you  1  or  small  injury  that  she 
sustained,  after  the  death  of  King  Edward,  when  they  sought 
to  defeat  her  and  her  sister  from  their  natural  inheritance  ^J 
and  right  to  the  Crown  ?  ^M 

But  to  let  that  pass  likewise !  and  to  come  more  near  to^ 
the  late  days  of  her  sister,  Queen  Mary.     Into  what  fear, 
what  trouble  of  mind,  and  what  danger  of  death  was  she 
brought  P 

First,  with  great  solemnity,  with  bands  of  harnessed  men 
[ue.fin  arytis  and  armour]  (Happy  was  he  that  might  have 
the  carrying  of  her  1)  to  be  fetched  up,  as  the  greatest  traitor 
in  the  world ;  clapped  in  the  Tower  :  and,  again,  to  be  tossed 
from  thence,  from  prison  to  prison,  from  post  to  pillar.  At  ' 
length,  also  prisoner  in  her  own  house  ;  and  guarded  with  a. 
iort  [number]  of  cutthroats,  which  ever  gaped  for  the  spoiJ  of 
the  same,  that  they  might  have  been  fingering  of  somewhat. 

Which  Story,  if  I  should  set  forth  at  large,  through  all  the^j 
particulars  and  circumstances  of  the  same,  and  as  the  just  oc*^H 
canion  of  the  history  rcquireth  ;  peradventure,  it  would  move^l 
offence  to  some,  being  yet  alive.  Yet  notwithstanding,  I 
intend,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  therein  to  use  such  brevity 
^"d  "loderationasmay  be  to  the  glory  of  GOD,  the  discharge 
of  the  Story,  the  profit  of  the  reader,  and  hurt  to  none :  sup- 
pressing the  names  of  some,  whom  here,  although  I  could 
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recite,  yet  I  thought  not  to  be  more  cruel  in  hurting  their 
name,  than  the  Queen  hath  been  in  pardoning  their  life. 

Therefore,  now  to  enter  into  the  description  of  the  matter. 
First,  to  declare  her  undeserved  troubles ;  and  then,  the 
most  happy  deliverance  out  of  the  same,  this  is  the  Story. 


N  THB  beginning  of  Qu«n  Marv's  reign,  mention 

is  made  before,  how  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  the 

Lord  Courtney  were  charged  with  false  suspicion 

of  [being  being  concerned  inj  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's 

rising  [i»i  J^anuary,  1554,  see  p.  207  s/p/.] 

Whereupon,  Queen  Mary,  whether  for  tha.t  surmise,  or  for 
what  othercause  I  know  not,  being  offended  with  the  said  Lady 
Elizabeth  her  sister,  at  that  time  lying  in  bcr  house  at  Ash- 
ridge  [near  Great  Berkhampslead],  sent  to  her  two  Lords  [or 
rather  WlLLIAM,  Lord  HOWARD,  Sit  EDWARD  HASTINGS, 
afterwards  Lord  Hastings  0/  Loughborough ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Cornwalus],  and  Sir  John  Williams,  after- 
wards Lord  [Williams]  of  Thame,  with  their  retinue,  and 
troop  of  horsemen,  to  the  number  of  250,  who  at  their  sudden 
and  unprovided [KK^x^cfietiJ coming  [onthe  iilh February, i^^^l, 
found  her  at  the  same  time,  sore  sick  in  bed,  and  very  feeble 
and  weak  of  body. 

V^hither,  when  they  came;  ascending  up  to  Her  Grace's 
Privy  Chamber,  willed  there,  one  of  her  Ladies  whom  they 
met,  to  declare  unto  Her  Grace  that  "  There  were  certain 
Lords  come  from  the  Court,  which  had  a  message  from  the 
Queen." 

Her  Grace  having  knowledge  thereof,  was  right  glad  of 
their  coming  :  howbeit,  being  then  very  sick,  and  the  night 
far  Spent,  which  was  at  ten  of  the  clock,  requested  them  by 
the  messenger,  that  they  would  resort  thither  in  the  morning. 

To  this,  they  answered,  and  by  the  said  messenger  sent 
word  again,  that  "They  must  needs  see  her;  and  would  do 
so,  in  what  case  soever  she  were  in."  Whereat,  the  Lady 
being  aghast,  went  to  shew  Her  Grace  their  words  ;  but  they 
hastily  following  her,  came  rushing  as  soon  as  she,  into  Her 
Grace's  chamber,  unbidden. 

At  whose  so  sudden  coming  into  her  bedchamber,  Her 
Grace  being  not  a  little  amazed,  said  unto  them,  "  My  Lords  ! 
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is  the  haste  such,  that  it  might  not  have  pleased  you  to  come 
to-morrow,  in  the  morning  ?  " 

They  made  answer,  that  "  They  were  right  sorry  to  see  Her 
Grace  in  that  case." 

"And  I,"  quoth  she,  "am  not  glad  to  see  you  here,  at  this 
time  of  the  night  1  " 

Whereunto,  they  answered  that  "They  came  from  the 
Queen  to  do  their  message  and  duty ;  which  was  to  this 
effect,  that  the  Queen's  pleasure  was  that  she  should  be  at 
London,  the  7th  [?  I2thj  day  of  that  present  month." 

Whereunto,  she  aaid,  "  My  Lords !  no  creature  [can  be] 
more  glad  than  I,  to  come  to  Her  Majesty  ;  heing  right  sorry 
that  I  am  not  in  case  at  this  timej  like  to  wait  on  her  ;  as 
you  yourselves,  my  Lords  !  do  see  and  can  well  testify  !  " 

"  Indeed,  we  see  it  true,"  quoth  they,  "that  you  do  say; 
for  which  we  are  very  sorry  :  albeit  we  let  you  to  understand 
that  our  Commission  is  such,  and  so  straineth  us,  that  we 
must  needs  bring  you  with  us,  either  quick  or  dead." 

Whereat  she  being  amazed,  sorrowfully  said  that  "  Th^ir 
commission  was  very  sore !  but  yet,  notwithstanding,  she 
hoped  it  to  be  otherwise,  and  not  so  straight." 

"  Yes,  verily  !  "  they  answered. 

Whereupon  the  Lords  calling  for  two  physicians,  Doctor 
OweH  and  Doctor  WeNDif,  demanded  of  them,  "Whether 
she  might  be  removed  from  thence,  with  life  or  not  ?  "  whose 
answer  and  judgement  was  this,  "That  there  was  no  impedi- 
men  to  their  judgement  to  the  contrary;  but  that  she  might 
travel  without  danger  of  life." 

In  conclusion,  they  willed  her  to  prepare  against  the 
morning,  at  nine  of  the  clock,  to  go  with  them,  declaring 
that  "  they  had  brought  with  them,  the  Queen's  litter  far 
hw." 

After  much  talk,  the  Lords  declaring  how  there  was  no 
prolonging  of  times  and  days,  so  departed  to  their  chamber; 
being  entertained  and  cheered  as  appertained  to  their 
Honours. 

On  the  next  morrow  [iztk  February],  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed, they  had  her  forth  as  she  was,  very  faint  and  feeble  ; 
and  in  such  case  as  she  was  ready  to  swoon  three  or  four 
times  between  them.  What  should  I  speak  here  that  [which] 
cannot  well  be  expressed  I     What  a  heavy  house  there  was 
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to  behold  the  unreverent  and  doleful  dealing  of  the  Lords  ; 
but  especially  the  careful  fear  and  captivity  of  their  innocent 
Lady  and  mistress. 

Now  to  proceed  in  their  journey.  From  Ashridge,  all  sick 
in  the  litter,  she  came  to  Redbome  ;  where  she  was  guarded 
all  night. 

From  thence,  to  St.  Albans,  to  Sir  Ralph  Rowlet's 
house;  where  she  tarried  that  night  all  heavy,  both  feeble  in 
body,  and  comfortless  in  mind. 

From  that  place,  they  passed  to  Master  Dodd's  house,  at 
Mimnis  [near  Potters'  Bar] ;  where  they  also  remained  that 
night. 

And  so  from  thence,  she  came  to  Highgate :  where  she, 
being  very  sick,  tarried  that  night  and  the  next  day  :  during 
which  time  of  her  abode,  there  ca.me  many  pursuivants  and 
messengers  from  the  Court  unto  the  Lords ;  but  what  about, 
I  cannot  tell. 

From  that  place^  she  was  conveyed  to  the  Court;  where 
by  the  way  came  to  meet  her,  many  gentlemen  to  accompany 
Her  Highness,  which  were  very  sorry  to  see  her  in  that  case: 
but  especially  a  great  multitude  of  people  that  were  standing 
by  the  way;  who  then  flocking  about  her  litter,  lamented 
and  greatly  bewailed  her  estate. 

Now  when  she  came  to  the  Court,  Her  Grace  was  there 

atraightways  shut  up,  and  kept  as  close  prisoner  for  a 
fortnight,  seeing  neither  Queen,  nor  Lord,  nor  friend  at  that 
time  ;  but  only  then,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Sir  John  Gage, 
and  the  Vice- Chamberlain,  which  were  attendant  upon  the 
doors. 

About  which  time.  Sir  William  St.  Lo  was  called  before 
the  Council ;  to  whose  charge  was  laid,  that  he  knew  of 
Wyatt's  rebellion  :  which  he  stoutly  denied,  protesting  that 
he  was  a  true  man,  both  to  God  and  his  Prince,  defying  all 
traitors  and  rebels.  But  being  straitly  examined,  was,  in 
conclusion,  committed  to  the  Tower. 

The  Friday  before  Palm  Sunday  [i6th  March],  iStephen 
Gardiner]  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  nineteen  others 
of  the  Council  (who  shall  be  here  nameless,  as  I  have 
promised)  came  unto  Her  Grace,  from  the  Queen's  Majesty  ; 
and  burdened  [accused]  her  with  Wyatt's  conspiracy:  which 
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she  utterly  denied,  afBrming  that  "  she  was  altogether  guilt- 
less therein." 

They  being  not  contented  with  this,  chained  Her  Grace 
with  the  business  made  by  Sir  Peter  Carew  and  the  rest  of 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  West  Country ;  which  she  also  utterly 
denying,  cleared  her  innocency  therein. 

In  conclusion,  after  long  debating  of  matters,  they  declared 
unto  her,  that  "  It  was  the  Queen's  will  and  pleasure  that  she 
should  go  unto  the  Tower,  while  the  matter  were  further 
tried  and  examined." 

Whereat,  she  being  aghast,  said,  that  "She  trusted  the 
Queen's  Majesty  would  be  a  more  gracious  Lady  unto  her  ; 
and  that  Her  Highness  would  not  otherwise  conceive  of  her, 
but  tha.t  she  was  a  true  woman."  Declaring  furthermore  to 
the  Lords,  that  *'  She  was  innocent  in  all  those  matters, 
wherein  they  had  burdened  her,  and  desired  them  therefore 
to  be  a  further  mean  to  the  Queen  her  sister,  that  she,  being 
a  true  woman  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  towards  Her 
Majesty,  might  not  be  committed  to  ao  notorious  and  doleful 
d  place":  protesting  that  she  would  request  no  mercy  at 
her  hand,  if  she  should  be  proved  to  have  consented  unto 
any  such  kind  of  matter  as  they  laid  unto  her  charge.  And 
therefore,  in  fine,  desired  their  Lordships  to  think  of  her  what 
she  was;  and  that  she  might  not  so  extremely  be  dealt 
withal  for  her  truth. 

Whereunto,  the  Lords  answered  that  "  There  was  no 
remedy.  For  that  the  Queen's  Majesty  was  fully  determined 
that  she  should  go  unto  the  Tower"  ;  wherewith  the  Lords 
departed,  with  their  caps  hanging  over  their  eyes  [this  woi 
a  purposed  sign  of  dtsrispictl . 

But  not  long  after,  within  the  space  of  an  hour  or  a  little 
tnore,  came  four  of  the  foresaid  Lords  of  the  Council,  with 
the  Guard,  who  warding  the  next  chamber  to  her,  secluded 
all  her  Gentlemen  and  yeomen.  Ladies  and  gentlewomen; 
saving  that  for  one  Gentleinan  Usher,  three  Gentlewomen, 
and  two  Grooms  of  her  Chamber,  were  appointed  in  their 
rooms,  three  other  men,  and  three  waiting  women  of  the 
Queen's,  to  give  attendance  upon  her  ;  that  none  should  have 
access  to  her  Grace. 

At  which  time,  there  were  a  hundred  of  Northern  soldiers, 
in  white  coats,  watching  and  warding  about  the  gardens  all 
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that  night :  a  great  fire  being  made  io  the  midst  of  the  Hall  ; 
and  two  certain  Lords  watching  there  also  with  their  Band 
and  Compa.ny. 

Upon  Saturday,  being  Palm  Sunday  Eve  [lyih  March],  two 
certain  Lords  of  the  Council,  whose  names  here  also  we  do 
omit  [hut  who  wtre  the  Marquis  of  WINCHESTER  and  the  Earl 
of  Sussex],  came  and  certified  Her  Grace  that  "forthwith 
she  must  go  unto  the  Tower  I  the  barge  being  prepared  for 
her,  and  the  tide  now  ready,  which  tarrieth  for  nobody." 

In  heavy  mood,  Her  Grace  requested  the  Lords,  that  "  She 
might  tarry  another  tide  ;  "  trusting  that  the  next  would  be 
more  joyous  and  better  [because  in  the  day  time\. 

But  one  of  the  Lords  {i.e.,  Winchester]  replied  that 
"  Neither  tide  nor  time  was  to  be  delayed  [  " 

And  when  Her  Grace  requested  him,  that  she  might  be 
suflered  to  write  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  he  answered  that 
"He  durst  not  permit  that;"  adding  that,  "in  his  judge- 
ment it  would  rather  hurt  than  profit  Her  Grace  in  so  doing." 

But  the  other  Lord,  who  was  the  Earl  of  SUSSEX,  more 
courteous  and  favourable,  kneeling  down,  told  Her  Grace 
that  "  She  should  have  liberty  to  write,  and,  as  he  wa.s  a  true 
man,  he  would  deliver  it  to  the  Queen's  Highness;  and 
bring  an  answer  of  the  same,  whatsoever  cime  thereof." 

Whereupon  she  wrote ;  albeit  she  could  not,  nor  might 
not  speak  with  her;  to  her  great  discomfort,  being  no  offender 
against  Her  Majesty. 

[T%e  fifiual  UHfr  ■jaritliM  ly  Ike  Princess,  al  tlltj  tHOMtnt,  U  m  lAi  Stait 

Pttper  Oftii.    Domestic,  Mahv,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3. 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  to  ihe  Qucco. 

If  any  ever  did  try  (his  old  saying,  that  A  Kin^s  word  was  mere  than 
another  maris  oath,  I  most  hiimljly  beseech  vour  Majesty  to  verify  it  in 
me  ;  and  lo  remember  your  lasi  promise,  and  my  last  demand,  that  "  I  be 
not  condemned  wiiliout  answer  and  due  proof'  which  it  seems  (hat  I  now 
am :  for,  withoai  cause  proved,  I  am,  by  your  Council,  from  you,  com- 
manded to  go  lo  the  Tower,  a  place  more  wonted  for  a  false  traitor  than  a 
true  subject,  which,  though  1  know  I  desire  it  not,  yet,  in  the  face  of  all 
this  realm,  \\\\  appears  proved.  While  I  pray  to  GOD  I  may  die  the 
shamefiillesl  death  that  ever  any  died  afore,  if  I  may  mean  any  such  ihitigl 
and  to  this  present  hour  1  protest  before  GOD  [who  shall  ludgc  my  truih, 
whatsoever  malice  shall  devise),  that  I  never  practised,  counselled,  nor 
consented  to  anything  thai  might  be  prejudicial  to  your  person  any  way, 
or  dangerous  to  ihe  Slate  by  .iny  means.    And  therefore,  1  humbly  be- 
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seech  your  Majesty  to  let  oic  uiswcr  afore  rOnrielf  xad  do(  saficr  me  to 
trust  to  your  Councillors  ;  yea,  and  that  afoie  1  go  to  ihe  Tower,  if  ii  be 
possible,  if  not,  before  i  be  further  CDndcmncd.  Howbcu. !  trusC  assuredly 
your  Highness  will  give  me  leave  to  dott.  afbecl  go;  thai  thuij  shamefully, 
1  may  not  be  'cried  out  on,  u  I  now  &haU  be:  yea,  and  without  cause  1 

Le[  conscience  move  your  Highness  to  take  some  better  way  wiib  me 
than  to  make  me  be  condemned  in  all  men's  sight  afore  my  desert  knows  I 
Also  I  inoM  humbly  beseech  your  Highness  to  pardon  this  my  boldness. 
which  innocency  procure!  mc  to  do ;  together  with  hope  of  your  aaioral 
kindness  which  1  tnist  will  not  sec  mc  cut  xway,  without  desert :  irhidi 
what  it  is,  I  would  desire  dd  more  of  GOD  but  that  you  truly  Imcw ;  but 
whicli  thing,  I  think  and  betievc  you  shall  never  by  report  kiiow  ;  unless 
by  yourself  you  hear. 

I  have  heard  of  many,  in  my  time,  cast  away  for  want  of  coming  to 
the  presence  of  their  Prince ;  and,  in  late  days,  I  heard  my  Lord  of 
Somerset  say  that  "  If  his  brother  [The  AJrtira/  Thomas  Lord 
SEYMOii/t\  had  been  sufTered  to  speak  with  him.  he  had  never  suffered ; 
but  persua&ions  were  made  to  him  so  great  that  he  was  brought  in  beliel 
that  be  could  not  live  safely  if  the  AdmimJ  lived,  and  that  made  him  give 
conKnt  to  his  death."  Though  these  persons  arc  not  to  be  compared  to 
your  Majesty  ;  yet,  I  pray  GOD,  as  evil  persuasions  persuade  not  one 
sister  against  the  other!  and  all  for  that  they  have  beard  £ilse  repoiti  aod 
not  hearken  to  ibc  truth  not  knowiL 

Therefore,  once  again,  kneeling  with  humbleness  of  heart,  because  t 
am  not  sufTered  to  bow  the  knees  of  my  body  \  \  humbly  crave  to  speak 
with  your  Highncs;; :  which  I  would  not  be  so  bold  as  to  desire,  if  1  knew 
not  myself  most  clear,  as  I  know  myself  most  true. 

And  as  for  the  traitor  Wyatt,  he  might  peradventure,  write  mc  a  letter; 
but,  on  my  faith,  I  never  received  any  from  him.  And  as  for  the  copy  ot 
the  letter  sent  to  the  French  King,  I  pray  GOD  may  confound  mc  eternally 
If  ever  I  sent  him  ward,  message,  token, or  letter, by  any  means!  Audio 
this  truth,  I  will  stand  in  to  my  death. 

Your  HIghness's  most  faithfuJ  subject,  that  haih  been  &om  the  begin- 
ning) and  Hill  be  to  my  end,  Elizabeth. 

1  humbly  crave  but  only  one  word  of  answer  from  yourself.] 

And  thus  the  title  [season]  and  time  passed  away  for  that 
time,  til!  the  next  tJay,  being  Palm  Sunday,  when,  about  nine 
of  the  clock,  these  two  came  again,  declaring  that  "  it  was 
time  for  Her  Grace  to  depart." 

She  answered,  "If  there  be  no  remedy,  I  must  be  con- 
tented ;  '*  willing  the  Lords  to  go  on  before. 

And  being  come  forth  into  the  garden,  she  did  cast  up  her 
eyes  towards  the  window;  thinking  to  have  seen  the  Queen, 
which  6he  could  not.  Whereat  she  said,  "  She  marvelletl 
much,  what  the  Nobility  of  the  realm  meant  ;  which,  in  that 
ftort,  would  suffer  her  to  be  led  forth  into  captivity,  the 
LORD  knew  whither!  for  she  did  not." 


After  aJl  this,  she  took  her  barge,  with  the  two  aforesaid 
Lords,  three  of  the  Queen'a  Gentlewomen,and  three  of  her  own, 
her  Gentleman  Usher,  and  two  of  her  Grooms  :  lying  and 
hovering  upon  the  water.an  hour;  for  that  they  couM  not  shoot 
the  Bridge  [the  tide  used  to  rush  through  the  narrow  spaces  of 
old  London  bridge,  with  the  force  of  a  milUrace]  :  the  bargemen 
being  very  unwilling  to  shoot  the  same  so  soon  as  they  did, 
because  of  the  danger  thereof.  For  the  stern  of  the  boat 
Struck  upon  the  ground,  the  fall  was  50  big,  and  the  water 
was  so  shallow. 

Then  Her  Grace  desired  of  the  Lords,  that  "  She  might 
not  land  at  the  stairs  where  all  traitors  and  offenders 
customably  used  to  land"  [caikd  the  Traitor's  Gat^]. 

They  answered  that  "it  was  past  their  remedy;  for  that 
otherwise  they  had  in  commandment." 

"WeU,"  said  she,  "if  it  be  so,  my  Lords!  I  must  needs 
obey  it :  protesting  before  all  your  Honours,  that  here  now 
steppeth  as  true  a  subject  as  ever  was,  towards  the  Queen's 
Highness.  And  before  thee,  O  GOD  I  I  speak  it ;  having 
none  other  friends,  but  only  Thee  1 " 

The  Lords  decEared  unto  her  that  "there  was  no  time  then 
to  try  the  truth." 

"  You  have  said  well,  my  Lords  I  "  quoth  she,  "  I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  troubled  you  1 " 

So  then  they  passed  on  [i.e.,  through  the  Traitor's  GateJ,  and 
went  into  the  Tower:  where  were  a  great  company  of  har- 
nessed men,  and  armed  soldiers  warding  on  both  sides: 
whereat  she  being  amazed,  called  the  Lords  to  her,  and 
demanded  "  the  cause,  why  those  poor  men  stood  there  ?  *' 

They  declared  unto  her,  that  "  it  was  the  use  and  order  of 
the  place  so  to  do." 

"And  if  it  be,"  quoth  she,  "for  ray  cause  ;  I  beseech  you 
that  they  may  be  dismissed." 

Whereat,  the  poor  men  kneeled  down,  and  with  one  voice, 
desired  GOD  to  preserve  Her  Grace;  who,  the  next  day, 
were  released  of  their  cold  coats. 

After  this,  passing  a  little  further,  she  sat  down  upon  a 
cold  stone,  and  there  rested  herself. 

To  whom,  the  Lieutenant  [Lord  Chandos,  s«^.i;6]then 
being,  said,  "Madam,  you  were  best  to  come  out  of  the  raini 
for  you  sit  unwholesomely." 
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She  then  replying,  answered  again,  "Better  sitting  here,  i 
than  in  a  worse  place  I  For,  GOD  knoweth  1  I  know  not' 
whither  you  will  bring  me  I  " 

With  that,  her  Gentleman  Usher  wept.  She  demanded  of 
him,  "  What  he  meant  so  uncomfortably  to  use  her,  seeing 
she  took  him  to  be  her  comforter,  and  not  her  dismayer; 
especially  for  that  she  knew  her  truth  to  be  such,  that  no 
man  should  have  cause  to  weep  for  her."  But  forth  she 
went  into  the  prison. 

The  doors  were  locked  and  bolted  upon  her ;  which  did 
not  a  little  discomfort  and  dismay  Her  Grace.  At  what 
time,  she  called  to  her  gentlewoman  for  her  book  [i.^.,  her 
Bible],  desiring  GOD,  "Not  to  suffer  her  to  buiid  her 
foundation  upon  the  sandsj  but  upon  the  rocks  I  whereby  all 
blasts  of  blustering  weather  should  have  no  power  against 
her." 

After  the  doors  were  thus  locked,  and  she  close  shut  up ; 
the  Lords  had  great  conference  how  to  keep  ward  and  watch, 
every  man  declaring  his  opinion  in  that  behalf,  agreeing 
strajghtly  and  circumspectly  to  keep  her:  while  that  one  of 
them,  I  mean  the  Lord  of  Sussex,  swearing,  said,  "  My 
Lords!  let  us  take  heed  I  and  do  no  more  thaa  our  Cora- 
mission  will  bear  us !  whatsoever  shall  happen  hereafter. 
And,  further,  let  us  consider  that  she  was  the  KJng  our 
Master's  daughter!  and  therefore  let  us  use  such  dealing, 
that  we  may  answer  unto  it  hereafter,  if  it  shall  so  happen  ! 
For  just  dealing,"  said  he,  "is  always  answerable." 

Whereunto  the  other  Lords  agreed  that  it  was  well  said  of 
him  :  and  thereupon  departed. 

It  would  make  a  pitiful  and  strange  story,  here  by  the  way, 
to  touch  and  recite  what  examinations  and  rackings  of  poor 
men  there  were,  to  find  out  the  knife  that  should  cut  her 
throat  I  what  gaping  among  the  Lords  of  the  Clergy  to  see 
the  day.  wherein  they  might  wash  their  goodly  white  rochets 
in  her  innocent  blood  ?  But  especially  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, Stephen  Gardiner,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
ruler  of  the  rost.. 

Who  then,  within  few  days  after  [March,  1554],  came  unto 
her,  with  divers  other  of  the  Council,  and  examined  her  of 
of  the  talk  that  was  at  Ashridge,  betwixt  her  and  Sir  James 
A  Croft  concerning  her  removing  from  thence  to  Don- 
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nington  Castle,  requiring  her  to  declare,  "What  she  meant 
thereby?" 

At  the  first,  she,  being  so  suddenly  taken,  did  not  well 
remember  any  such  house  :  but  within  a  while,  well  advising 
herself,  she  said,  "Indeed,  I  do  now  remember  that  I  have 
such  a  place :  but  I  never  lay  in  it,  in  all  my  life.  And  as 
for  any  that  hath  moved  me  thereunto,  I  do  not  remember." 

Then  to  enforce  the  matter,  they  brought  forth  Sir  James 
A  Croft. 

The  Bishop  of  WiNCHEsrER  demanded  of  her,  "What  she 
said  to  that  man  ?  " 

She  answered  that,  "  She  had  little  to  say  to  him,  or  to 
the  rest  that  were  then  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  But  my 
Lords  !  "  quoth  she,  "you  do  examine  every  mean  prisoner 
of  me  !  wherein,  methinks,  you  do  me  great  injury  !  If  they 
have  done  evil,  and  offended  the  Queen's  Majesty,  let  them 
answer  to  it  accordingly.  I  beseech  you,  my  Lords  !  join  not 
me  in  this  sort  with  any  of  these  offenders !  And  as  con- 
cerning my  going  unto  Donnington  Castle,  I  do  remember 
Master  HoBYand  mine  Officers,  and  you  Sir  James  a  Croft  ! 
had  such  talk  :  but  what  is  that  to  the  purpose,  my  Lords) 
but  that  I  may  go  to  my  own  houses  at  all  times?" 

The  Lord  of  Arundel,  kneeling  down,  said,  "Your  Grace 
saith  true  !  and  certainly  we  are  veiy  sorry  that  we  have  so 
troubled  you  about  so  vain  matters." 

She  then  said,  *'  My  Lords,  you  did  sift  me  very  narrowly  I 
But  well  I  am  assured,  you  shall  do  no  more  to  me,  than 
GOD  hath  appointed  :  and  &o,  GOD  forgive  you  all  I  " 

At  their  departing.  Sir  Jambs  a  Croft  kneeled  down, 
declaring  that  "  He  was  sorry  to  see  the  day  in  which  he 
should  be  brought  as  a  witness  against  Her  Grace,"  "  But, 
I  assure  your  Grace,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  marvellously 
tossed  and  examined  touching  your  Highness;  which,  the 
Lord  knoweth  I  is  strange  to  me.  For  I  take  GOD  to 
record!  before  all  your  Honours  I  I  do  not  know  anything 
of  that  crime  that  you  have  laid  to  my  charge  !  and  wiil 
thereupon  take  my  death,  if  I  should  be  driven  to  eo  straight 
a  trial." 
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That  day  or  thereabouts,  divers  of  her  own  Officers,  who 
had  made  provision  for  her  diet,  brought  the  same  to  the 
Ttaoa'xraaot  ^^^"  [outo']  gate  of  the  Tower;  the  common 
ib«osi«~or  rascal  soldiers  receiving  it:  which  was  no  smaJI 
*uch«'^im  grief  unto  the  Gentlemen,  the  bearers  thereof. 
,hi.«™itr«>,.  Wherefore  they  required  to  speak  with  [Sir 
John  Gaqe]  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  being  then  Constable  of 
the  Tower  :  who,  coming  before  his  presence,  declared  unto 
his  Lordship  that  "they  were  much  afraid  to  bring  Her 
Grace's  diet,  and  to  deliver  it  unto  such  common  and 
desperate  persons  as  they  were,  which  did  receive  it ;  be- 
seeching His  Honour  to  consider  Her  Grace,  and  to  give 
such  order  that  her  viands  might  at  all  times  be  brought  in 
by  them  which  were  appointed  thereunto." 

"Yea,  sirs  !  "  said  he,  "  who  appointed  you  this  office  ?  ** 

They  answer,  '*  Her  Grace's  Council  !  " 

"Council!  "  quoth  he,  "  ther«  is  none  of  them  which  hath 
to  do,  either  in  that  case,  or  anything  else  within  this  place  ; 
and,  I  assure  you  !  for  that  she  is  a  prisoner,  she  shall  be 
served  with  the  Lieutenant's  men,  as  the  other  prisoners  arc/' 

Whereat  the  Gentlemen  said  that  "  They  trusted  for  more 
favour  at  his  hands  I  considering  her  personage,"  saying 
that  "  They  mistrusted  not,  but  that  the  Queen  and  her 
Council  would  be  better  to  Her  Grace  than  so  I  "  and  there- 
with shewed  themselves  to  be  offended  at  the  ungrateful 
[harsfi]  words  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  towards  their  Lady 
and  Mistress. 

At  this,  he  aware,  by  GOD  !  stroking  himself  on  the  breast ; 
that  "  If  they  did  either  frown  or  shrug  at  him ;  he  would  set 
them  where  they  should  see  neither  sun  nor  moon  I  " 

Thus  taking  their  leave,  they  desired  GOD  to  bring  him 
into  a  better  mind  towards  Her  Grace,  and  departed  from  him. 

Upon  the  occasion  whereof  [there  being  always  a  /ear  oj 
poisoned  food],  Her  Grace's  Officers  made  great  suit  unto  the 
Queen's  Council,  that  some  might  be  appointed  to  bring  her 
diet  unto  her;  and  that  it  might  no  more  be  delivered  in  to 
the  common  soldiers  of  the  Tower:  which  being  reasonably 
considered,  was  by  them  granted.  Thereupon  were  appointed 
one  of  her  Gentlemen,  her  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen,  and  her  two 
Purveyors,  to  bring  in  her  provisions  once  a  day.  All  which 
was   done.      The  warders  ever  waiting  upon  the  bringers 
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Then  imbc  he  htto  the  kitcben,  and  there  would  need& 
have  his  meat  nmattd  with  Her  Grace's  meat ;  and  said 
*'His  cook  tboold  corae  thither,  and  dress  it." 

To  that.  Her  Grace's  Cook  answered,  "  Uy  I.,ord  t  I  mil 
never  saBet  any  stianger  to  come  about  her  diet,  but  her 
own  sworn  men,  so  long  as  I  live !  " 

He  said,  "They  should  !  " 

But  the  Cook  said.  "  His  Lordship  should  pardon  him  for 
that  matter !  " 

Thus  did  he  trouble  her  poor  servants  verj'  stoutly:  though 
afterward  he  were  othemise  advised,  and  ihc)'  were  more 
courteously  used  at  his  hands.  And  good  cause  why  I  For 
he  had  good  cheer,  and  fared  of  the  best ;  and  Her  Grace 
paid  well  for  it. 

Wherefore  he  used  himself  afterwards  more  reverently 
towards  Her  Grace. 

After  this  sort,  having  lain  a  whole  month  there,  in  close 
prison;  and  being  very  evil  at  ease  therewithnl;  she  sent 
[in  April]  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  CiiANDOS 
[3ee/.545]to  come  and  speak  with  her. 

Who  coming,  she  requested  them  that  "She  might  have 
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liberty  to  walk  in  soroe  place,  for  that  she  felt  herself  not 
well." 

To  the  which,  they  answered  that  "  They  were  right  sorry 
that  they  could  not  satisfy  Her  Grace's  request;  for  that 
they  had  commandment  to  the  contrary,  which  they  durst 
not  in  any  wise  break." 

Furthermore,  she  desired  of  them,  "If  that  could  not  be 

granted;  that  she  might  walk  but  into  the  'Queen's  Lodgings."" 

"  No,  nor  that !"  they  answered,  "could,  by  any  meaas, 

be  obtained,  without  a  further  suit  to  the  Queen  and  her 

Council." 

"  Well."  said  she,  "  my  Lords  I  if  the  matter  be  so  hard 
that  they  must  be  sued  unto,  for  so  small  a  thing  ;  and  that 
friendship  be  so  strait,  God  comfort  me  !  " 

And  so  they  departed:  she  remaining  in  her  old  dungeon 
still ;  without  any  kind  of  comfort,  but  only  GOD. 

The  next  day  after,  the  Lord  Chandos  came  again  unto 
Her  Grace,  declaring  unto  her  that  *'  He  had  sued  unto  the 
Council  for  further  liberty.  Some  of  them  consented  there- 
unto. Divers  others  dissented,  for  that  there  were  so  many 
prisoners  in  the  Tower.  But  in  conclusion,  they  did  all 
agree  that  Her  Grace  might  walk  into  those 'Lodgings' ; 
so  that  he  and  the  Lord  Chamberiain,  and  three  of  the 
Queen's  Gentlewomen  did  accompany  her:  and  the  windows 
were  shut,  and  she  not  suffered  to  look  out  at  any  of  them." 
Wherewith,  she  contented  herself;  and  gave  him  thanks  for 
his  goodwill  in  that  behalf. 

Afterwards,  there  was  liberty  granted  to  Her  Grace  to  walk 
in  a  little  garden,  the  doora  and  gates  being  shut  up;  which, 
notwithstanding,  was  as  much  discomfort  unto  her,  as  the 
walk  in  the  garden  was  pleasant  and  acceptable.  At  which 
times  of  her  walking  there,  the  prisoners  on  that  side  straightly 
were  commanded  not  to  speak,  or  look  out  at  the  windows 
into  the  garden,  till  Her  Grace  were  gone  out  again :  having 
in  consideration  thereof,  their  keepers  waiting  upon  them  for 
that  time. 

Thus  Her  Grace,  with  this  small  liberty,  contented  herself 
in  GOD,  to  whom  be  praise  therefore. 

During  this  time,  there  used  a  little  boy,  the  child  of  a 
man  in  the  Tower,  to  resort  to  their  chambers,  and  many 
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times  to  bring  Her  Grace  flowers ;  which  likewise  he  did  to 
the  other  prisoners  that  were  there.  Whereupon  naughty 
and  suspicious  heads  thinking  to  make  and  wring  out  some 
matter  thereof,  called,  on  a  time,  the  child  unto  them,  pnv 
mising  him  figs  and  apples,  and  asking,  "  When  he  had  been 
with  the  Eari  of  Devosshire  ?  "  not  ignorant  of  the  child's 
wonted  frequenting  unto  him. 

The  boy  answered  that  "  He  would  go  by-and-by  thither/* 

Further  they  demanded  of  him,  "When  he  was  with  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  ?  " 

He  answered,  "  Every  day  1 " 

Furthermore  they  examined  him,  **  ^Vhat  the  Lord  Devon* 
SHtRE  sent  by  him  to  Her  Grace  ?  " 

The  child  said,  "  I  will  go  [andj  know  what  he  will  give  to 
carty  to  her."  Such  was  the  discretion  of  the  child,  being 
yet  but  three  years  of  age. 

"This  same  is  a  crafty  boy!"  quoth  the  Lord Chafflber- 
lain;  "what  say  you,  my  Lord  Chandos?  " 

"I  pray  you,  my  Lord  f  give  me  the  figs  ye  promised  me!" 

"  No,  marry,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  shall  be  whipped  if  thou 
come  any  more  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  or  the  Lord 
Courtney!" 

The  boy  answered,  "  I  will  bring  the  Lady,  my  Mistress, 
more  flowers !  " 

Whereupon  the  child's  father  was  commanded  to  permit 
the  boy  no  more  to  come  into  their  chambers. 

And  the  nejcl  day,  as  Her  Grace  was  walking  in  the  garden, 
the  child,  peeping  in  at  a  hole  in  the  door,  cried  unto  her, 
saying,  "  Mistress  !  I  can  bring  you  no  more  flowers ! " 
Whereat,  she  smiled,  but  said  nothing;  understanding 
thereby,  what  they  had  done. 

Wherefore,  afterwards,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  rebuked  bis 
father  highly ;  commanding  him  to  put  him  out  of  the  house. 

"Alas,  poor  infantl"  quoth  the  father. 

"  h  is  a  crafty  knave!"  quoth  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
"  Let  me  see  him  here  no  more !  " 

The  5th  day  of  May  [1554],  the  Constable  was  discharged 
of  his  office  of  the  Tower ;  one  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield  being 
placed  in  his  room.  A  man  unknown  to  Her  Grace,  and 
therefore  the  more  feared :  which  so  sudden  [a]  mutation 
was  unto  her,  no  little  amaze. 
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He  brought  with  him  a  hundred  soldiers  in  blue  coats; 
wherewith  she  was  marvellously  discomforted  t  and  demanded 
of  such  as  were  about  her,  "  Whether  the  Lady  Jane's  scaf- 
fold were  taken  away  or  not?"  fearing,  by  reason  of  their 
coming,  least  she  should  have  played  her  part. 

To  whom,  answer  was  made,  that  "  The  scaffold  was  taken 
away  r  and  that  Her  Grace  needed  not  to  doubt  [fear]  any 
such  tyranny,  for  GOD  would  not  suffer  any  such  treason 
against  her  person," 

Wherewith,  being  contented,  but  not  altogether  satisfied, 
she  asked,  "What  Sir  H.  Bedingfield  was?  and  whether  he 
was  of  that  conscience  or  not,  that  if  her  murdering  were 
secretly  committed  to  his  charge,  he  would  see  the  execution 
thereof?"' 

She  was  answered  that  "  They  were  ignorant  what  mannei 
of  man  he  was."  Howbeit  they  persuaded  her  that  GOD 
would  not  Eufi'er  such  wickedness  to  proceed. 

"  Well !  "  quoth  she,  "GOD  grant  it  be  so  1  For  Thou  !  O 
GOD  ]  art  the  withdrawer  and  mollifier  of  all  such  tyrannous 
hearts  and  acts !  and  I  beseech  Thee !  to  hear  me  thy 
creature !  which  am  Thy  servant  and  at  Thy  commandment  I 
trusting  by  Thy  grace  ever  so  to  remain." 

About  which  time,  it  was  spread  abroad,  that  Her  Gracfi 
should  be  carried  from  thence ;  by  this  new  jolly  captain  and 
his  soldiers;  but  whither,  it  could  not  be  learned.  Which 
was  unto  Her  Grace  a  great  grief,  especially  for  that  such  a 
kind  of  company  was  appointed  to  her  guard:  requesting 
rather  to  continue  there  still,  than  to  be  led  thence  with  such 
a  rascal  company. 

At  last,  plain  answer  was  made  by  the  Lord  Chandos, 
that  "  There  was  no  remedy;  but  from  thence  she  must  needs 
depart  to  the  Manor  of  Woodstock,  as  he  thought." 

Being  demanded  of  her,  "  For  what  cause  ?  " 

"  For  that/'  quoth  he,  "  the  Tower  is  likefly]  further  to  be 
famished." 

Whereat  she,  being  more  greedy,  as  far  as  she  durst,  de- 
manded, "  wherewith  1 " 

He  answered,  "With  such  matter  as  the  Queen  and 
Council  were  determined  in  that  behalf:  whereof  he  had  no 
knowledge."    And  so  departed. 
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In  conclusion,  the  i6th  day  of  May  she  was  removed  from 
the  Tower:  the  Lord  Treasurer  [the  Marquis  of  Winchester] 
being  then  there,  for  the  lading  of  her  carts,  and  discharging 
the  Place  of  the  same. 

Where  Sir  Henry  Bedingfibld,  being  appointed  her 
goaler,  did  receive  her  with  a  company  of  rakehells  to  guard 
her ;  besides  the  Lord  of  Derby's  Band  [servants]  wafting  in 
the  country  about,  for  the  moomshine  in  the  water[l].  Unto 
whom,  at  length  came,  my  Lord  [Williams]  of  Thame, 
joined  in  Commission,  with  the  said  Sir  Henry  for  the  safe 
guiding  of  her  to  prison.  And  they  together  conveyed  Her 
Grace  to  Woodstock,  as  hereafter  followeth. 

The  first  day  [i6(ft  May],  they  conducted  her  to  Richmond, 
where  she  continued  all  night ;  being  restrained  of  her  own 
men,  which  were  laid  out  in  chambers;  and  Sir  Henry 
Bedingfield  his  soldiers  appointed  in  their  rooms,  to  give 
attendance  on  her  person. 

Whereat  she,  being  marvellously  dismayed,  thinking  verily 
some  secret  mischief  a  working  towards  her,  called  her  Gen- 
tleman Usher,  and  desired  him  with  the  rest  of  his  company 
to  pray  for  her,  "For  this  night,"  quoth  she,  "  I  think  to  die." 

Whereat  he  being  stricken  to  the  heart,  said,  "GOD 
forbid  that  any  such  wickedness  should  be  pretended  [m- 
tended]  against  your  Grace  !  " 

So  comforting  her  as  well  as  he  could,  he  at  last  burst  out 
in  tears ;  and  went  from  her  down  into  the  court  where  were 
walking  the  Lord  [Williams]  of  Thame,  and  Sir  Henry 
Bedingfield  ;  and  he  staying  aside  the  Lord  of  Thame,  who 
had  proffered  to  him  much  friendship,  desire  to  speak  with 
him  a  word  or  two. 

Unto  whom,  he  familiarly  said,  "He  should  with  all  his 
heart." 

Which  when  Sir  Henry  standing  by,  heard,  he  asked, 
"What  the  matter  was?" 

To  whom  the  Gentleman  Usher  answered,  "  No  great 
matter,  sir,  but  to  speak  with  my  Lord  a  word  or  two !  " 

Then  when  the  Lord  of  Thame  came  to  him  he  spake  in 
this  wise,  "  My  Lord !  you  have  always  been  my  good  Lord, 
and  so  I  beseech  you  to  remain.     Why  I  come  to  you  at  this 

Uj  is  to  desire  your  Honour,  unfeignedly  to  declare  unto 
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me,  whether  any  danger  ia  meant  unto  my  Mistress  this  night 
or  not  ?  that  1  and  my  poor  fellows  may  take  such  part  as  [it|^ 
shall  please  GOD  to  appoint-  For  certainly  we  will  rathe 
die,  than  she  should  secretly  and  innocently  miscarry." 

■'Marry,"  said  the  Lord  of  Thame,  "GOD  forbid  that 
any  such  wicked  purpose  should  be  wrought !  and  rather  than 
it  should  be  so,  1,  with  my  men,  are  ready  to  die  at  her  feet  also." 

And  so,  GOD  be  praised!  they  passed  that  doubtful  night, 
with  no  little  heaviness  of  heart. 


The  next  day  [lyih  May]  passing  over  the  water  [(.«.,  I 
Thames]  at  Richmond,  going  towards  Windsor ;  Her  Grace 
espied  certainof  berpoorservants  standing  on  the  other  side, 
which  were  very  desirous  to  see  her.  Whom,  when  she 
beheld,  turning  to  one  of  her  men  standing  by,  said,  "  Yonder, 
I  see  certain  of  my  men  ;  go  to  them !  and  say  these  words 
from  me,  Tanquam  ovisi  " 

So,  she  passin;^  forward  to  Windsor,  was  lodged  there  that 
nig^ht,  in  the  Dean  of  Windsor's  house  :  a  place  indeed  more 
meet  for  a  priest,  than  a  Princess, 

And  from  thence  [on  iS/A  Mny]  Her  Grace  was  guarded  and 
brought  the  next  night,  to  Master  Dormer's  house ;  where 
much  people  standing  by  the  way,  some  presented  to  her  one 
gift,  and  some  another.  So  that  Sir  Henry  was  greatly 
moved  thereat,  and  troubled  the  poor  people  very  sore,  for 
shewing  their  loving  hearts  in  such  a  manner  ;  calling  them 
"  Rebels  [ "  and  "  Traitors  !  "  with  such  like  vile  words. 

Besides,  as  she  paased  through  the  villages,  the  townsmen 
rang  the  bells,  as  being  joyful  of  her  coming  ;  thinking  verily 
it  had  been  otherwise  than  it  was  indeed  :  and  as  the  sequel 
proved  after,  to  the  poor  men.  For  immediately  the  said 
Sir  Henry  hearing  the  same,  sent  his  soldiers  hither;  who 
apprehended  some  of  the  ringers,  setting  them  in  the  stocks, 
and  otherwise  uncourteously  misused  some  others  for  theit 
good  wills. 

On  the  morrow  [tgth  ^fay]  Her  Grace  passed  from  Master 
Dormbr's.  where  was.  for  the  time  of  her  abode,  a  straight 
watch  kept;  came  to  the  Lord  of  Thame  his  house  [at  Thttfw] 
where  she  lay  all  the  next  night ;  being  very  princely  enter, 
tained,  both  of  Knights  and  Ladies,  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women. Whereat  Sir  KenrV  BedingfielD  gronled  [grunlcd}^ 
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and  was  highly  offended,  saying  unto  them  that  "  They  could 
not  tell  what  they  did,  and  were  not  able  to  answer  to  their 
doings  in  that  behalf ;  letting  them  to  understand  that  she 
was  the  Queen's  Majesty*s  prisoner,  and  no  otherwise ;  ad- 
vising them  therefore  to  take  heed,  and  beware  ofafterclaps!" 

Whereunto,  the  Lord  of  Thame  answered  him  in  thiswise, 
that  "  He  wa&well  advised  of  [in]  his  doings,  being  joined  in 
Commission  as  well  as  he,"  adding  with  warrant,  that  '*  Her 
Grace  might,  and  should,  in  his  hou$e,  be  merry."  H 

After  this,  Sir  Henry  went  up  into  a  chamber,  where  were^" 
appointed  for  Her  Grace,  a  chair,  two  cushions,  and  a  foot- 
carpet,  very  fair  and  prince-like  ;  wherein  presumptuously  he 
sat,  calling  for  Barwick,  his  man,  to  pull  off  his  boots:  which 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  among  the  ladies  and  gentles,  every 
one  musing  thereat,  did  laugh  him  to  scorn  ;  and  observed  his 
indiscreet  manners  in  that  behalf,  as  they  might  very  well. 

When  supper  was  done,  he  called  my  Lord,  and  willed  him 
that  all  the  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  should  withdraw  them- 
selves ;  every  one  to  his  lodging :  marvelling  much  that  he 
would  permit  there  such  a  company  ;  considering  so  great  a 
charge  was  committed  to  him, 

"  Sir  Henry!"  quoth  my  Lord,  "content  yourself]  AH 
shall  be  voided,  your  men  and  all." 

"  Nay,  my  soldiers,"  quoth  Sir  Henry,  "shall  watch  ail 
night." 

The  said  Lord  of  Thame  answered,  "  It  shall  not  need." 

"Well,"  said  he,  "need  or  need  not*  they  shall  do  so," 
mistrusting,  belike,  the  company ;  which,  GOD  knoweth,  was 
without  cause. 

The  next  day  [20(/i  May]  Her  Grace  took  her  journey  from 
thence,  to  Woodstock;  where  she  was  enclosed,  as  before 
in  the  Tower  of  London  ;  the  soldiers  guarding  and  warding 
both  within  and  without  the  walls,  every  day  to  the  number 
of  three  score,  and,  in  the  night,  without  the  walls  forty; 
during  the  time  of  her  imprisomnent  there.  fl 

At  length,  she  had  gardens  appointed  for  her  walks,  which" 
were  very  comfortable  to  Her  Grace.  Always  when  she  did 
recreate  herself  therein,  the  doors  were  fast  locked  up,  in  as 
straight  a  manner  as  they  were  in  the  Tower;  there  being  at 
the  least  five  or  six  locks  between  her  lodging  and  her  walks ; 
Sir  Henry  himself  keeping  the  keys,  trusted  no  man  therewith, 
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Whereupon  she  called  him  *'  her  gaoler  :  "  Lnd  he,  kneelin| 
down,  desired  Her  Grace  not  to  call  him  go,  for  be 
appointed  there  to  be  one  of  her  Officers. 

"  From  such  Officers,"  quoth  she,  "good  Lord,  deliver  me  I " 

And  now,  by  way  of  digression,  or  rather  of  refreshing  the 
reader  (if  it  be  lawful  in  so  serious  a  story  to  recite  a  matter 
incident,  and  yet  not  impertinent  to  the  same)  occasion 
here  moveth  or  rather  enforceth  me  to  touch  briefly  what 
happened  in  the  same  place  and  time,  by  a  certain  mcrr>' con- 
ceited man,  being  then  about  H«r  Grace.  Who  (noting  the 
straight  and  strange  keeping  of  his  Lady  and  Mistress  by  the 
said  Sir  Hbnrv  Bedingpield,  with  so  many  locks  and  doors, 
with  such  watch  and  ward  about  her,  as  was  strange  and 
wonderful)  spied  a  goat  in  the  ward  where  Her  Grace  was; 
and  {whether  to  refresh  her  oppressed  mind,  or  to  notify  her 
straight  handling  by  Sir  Henry  j  or  else  twth),  he  took  it  up 
on  his  neck,  and  followed  Her  Grace  therewith*  as  she  was 
going  to  her  lodging.  Who,  when  she  saw  it,  asked  him, 
"  What  he  would  do  with  him  ?  "  willing  him  to  let  it  alone. 

Unto  whom,  the  said  party  answered,  "No,  by  Saint 
Mary!  if  it  like  your  Grace!  will  I  not !  For  I  cannot  tell 
whether  he  be  one  of  the  Queen's  friends  or  not.  I  will,  GOD 
willing  I  carry  him  to  Sir  Henry  Bedinofield,  to  know  wha 
he  is." 

So,  leaving  Her  Grace,  went,  with  the  goat  on  his  neck,' 
and  carried  it  to  Sir  Henry  Bedihofield  ;  who,  when  he  saw 
him  coming  with  it,  asked  him  half  angrily,  "  What  he  had 
there  ? " 

Unto  whom  the  party  answered,  saying,  "Sir!  I  cannot 
tell  what  he  is.  I  pray  you,  examine  him  1  for  I  found  him 
in  the  place  where  my  Lady's  Grace  was  walking,  and  what 
talk  they  have  had,  I  cannot  tell.  For  1  understand  him  not, 
but  he  should  seem  to  me  to  be  some  stranger  :  and  I  think 
verily  a  Welshman,  for  he  hath  a  white  frieze  coat  on 
back.  And  forasmuch  as  I  being  the  Queen's  subject,  ant 
perceiving  the  strait  charge  committed  to  you  of  her  keeping, 
that  no  stranger  should  have  access  to  her,  without  sufficient 
license  :  I  have  here  found  a  stranger  (what  he  is,  I  cannot 
tell)  in  the  place  where  Her  Grace  was  walking  ;  and,  there- 
fore, for  the  necessary  discharge  of  my  duty,  I  thought  it 
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good  to  bring  the  said  stranger  to  you  to  examine,  as  you  see 
cause."     And  so  he  set  him  down. 

At  which  his  words,  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield  seemed  much 
displeased,  and  said,  "  Well !  well !  you  will  never  leavethis 
gear,  I  see."    And  so  they  departed. 

Now  to  return  to  the  matter  from  whence  we  have  digressed. 

After  Her  Grace's  being  there  a  time  [i.e.,  about  a  year], 
she  made  suit  to  the  Council,  that  she  might  be  sufi'ered  to 
write  tq  the  Queen;  which,  at  last,  was  permitted  to  Her 
Grace,  So  that  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield  brought  her  pen, 
ink,  and  paper;  and  standing  by  her,  while  she  wrote,  which 
lie  very  straitly  observed  ;  always,  she  being  weary,  would 
carry  away  her  letters,  and  bring  them  again  when  she  called 
for  them. 

In  the  finishing  thereof,  he  would  have  been  messenger  to 
the  Queen  of  the  same;  whose  request  Her  Grace  denied, 
saying,  "  One  of  her  own  men  should  carry  them ;  and  that 
she  would  neither  trust  him,  nor  none  of  his  thereabouts," 

Then  he  answering  again,  said,  "  None  of  them  durst  be  so 
bold,"  he  trowed,  "  to  carry  her  letters,  being  in  her  present 
case  ]  " 

"  Yes,"  quoth  she,  "  I  am  assured  I  have  none  so  dishonest 
that  would  deny  my  request  in  that  behalf;  but  will  be  as 
willing  to  serve  me  now  as  before," 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  my  Commission  is  to  the  contrary  ;  and 
may  not  suffer  it." 

Her  Grace,  replying  again,  said,  "You  chaise  me  very 
often  with  your  Commission  t  I  pray  GOD  you  may  justly 
answer  the  cruel  dealing  ye  deal  with  me  1 " 

Then  he  kneeling  down,  desired  Her  Grace  to  think  and 
consider  how  he  was  a  servant,  and  put  in  trust  there  by  the 
Queen  to  serve  Her  Majesty :  protesting  that  if  the  case  were 
hers,  be  would  as  willingly  serve  Her  Grace,  as  now  he  did 
the  Queen's  Highness. 

For  the  which  answer,  Her  Grace  thanked  him,  desiring 
GOD  that  she  might  never  have  need  of  such  servants  as  he 
was;  declaring  further  to  him  that  his  doings  towards  her 
were  not  good  or  answerable,  but  more  than  all  the  friends 
he  had,  would  stand  by ;  for  in  the  end,  she  plainly  told  him, 
they  would  forsake  him. 
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To  whom,  Sir  HBNltr  replied,  and  said  thai  **  Tlcre  was 

no  remedy  but  his  doings  must  be  answered  ;  aad  oa  tli^ 
should,  tru^tiDK  to  make  a  good  accooDt  tfaCicAC" 

The  cause  which  moved  Her  Grace  so  to  say,  mior  that 
he  would  not  permit  her  letters  to  be  earned,  mr or  frn  days 
after  the  writing  thereof.  But,  id  fine,  he  was  asttent  to  send 
for  ber  Gentleman  from  the  town  of  Woodstodc,  deoandtng 
of  him,  "  Whether  he  dur^t  enterprise  the  caimge  of  Her 
Gracc'&  letters  to  the  Queen  or  net  ?  " 

And  lie  an&wered, "  Yea,  sir !  That  I  dare,  and  »iU,  with  all 
my  heart." 

Whereupon,  Sir  Henry,  half  against  his  stomach, 
them  to  him,  to  the  effect  aforesaid. 
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Then,  about  the  8th  of  June  [1555I  came  down  Doctor 
Owes  and  Doctor  Wendip,  sent  by  the  Queen  to  Her  Grace, 
for  that  she  was  sickly;  who  ministering  to  her,  and  letting 
her  blood,  tarried  there,  and  attended  on  Her  Grace  Byc  or  six 
days  :  who  being  well  amended,  they  returned  again  to  the 
Court,  making  their  good  report  to  the  Queen  and  Council, 
of  HerGrace's  behaviour  and  humbleness  towards  the  Qaeeo's 
Highness ;  which  Her  Majesty  hearing,  took  ver>'  thanlrfally. 
But  the  Bishops  thereat  repined,  looked  black  in  the  mouth, 
and  told  the  Queen,  they  "mar\-elkd  she  submitted  not  her- 
self to  Her  Majesty's  mercy,  considering  that  she  had  offended 
Her  Highness," 

Wily  champions,  ye  may  be  sure  !  and  friends  at  a  need  I 
GOD  amend  them ! 
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About  this  time.  Her  Grace  was  requested  by  a  secret  friend, 
"  to  submit  herself  to  the  Queen's  Majesty  ;  which  would 
very  well  taken,  and  to  her  great  quiet  and  commodity." 

Unto  whom,  she  answered  that  "  She  would  never subi 
herself  to  them  whom  she  had  never  offended  !  For,"  quoth 
she,  "if  I  have  offended,  and  am  guilty;  I  then  crave  no  mercy, 
but  the  law!  which  I  am  certain  I  should  have  had,  ere  this, 
if  it  could  be  proved  by  me.  For  I  know  myself,  I  thank 
GOD  !  to  be  out  of  the  danger  thereof,  wishing  that  I  were 
as  clear  out  of  the  peril  of  my  enemy  ;  and  then  I  aro  sure  I 
should  not  be  so  locked  and  bolted  up  within  walls  and  doora  as 
I  am,  GOD  give  them  a  better  raind !  when  it  pleaseth  Him." 
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About  this  time  [i.e.,  after  the  Queen's  marriage  on  3rd  July 
1554]  was  there  a  great  consulting  among  the  Bishops  and 
gentlemen,  touching  a  marriage  for  Her  Grace :  wliich  some 
of  the  Spaniards  wished  to  be  with  some  stranger,  that  she 
might  go  out  of  the  realm  with  her  portion.  Some  saying 
one  thing,  and  some  another. 

A  Lord  [Lord  Paget]  being  there,  at  last  said  that  "the 
King  should  never  have  any  quiet  common  wealth  in  Eng- 
land; unless  her  head  were  stricken  from  the  shoulders." 

Whereunto  the  Spaniards  answered,  saying,  "  GOD  forbid 
that  their  King  and  Master  should  have  that  mind  to  consent 
to  such  a  mischief !  "  This  was  the  courteous  answer  of  the 
Spaniards  to  the  Englishmen  speaking,  after  that  sort,  against 
their  own  country. 

From  that  day,  the  Spaniards  never  left  off  their  good  per- 
suasions to  the  King,  that  the  like  honour  he  should  never 
obtain  as  he  should  in  delivering  the  Lady  Elixabeth's 
Grace  out  of  prison :  whereby,  at  length,  she  was  happily 
releas-ed  from  the  same. 

Here  is  a  plain  and  evident  example  of  the  good  nature  and 
clemency  of  the  King  and  bis  Councillors  towards  Her  Grace. 
Praised  he  GOD  therefore  !  who  moved  their  heart3  therein. 

Then  hereupon,  she  was  sent  for,  shortly  after,  to  come  to 
Hampton  Court. 

In  her  imprisonment  at  Woodstock,  these  verses  she  wrote 
with  her  diamond,  in  a  glass  window. 

Much  suspected  by  me. 
Nothing  proved  tan  be, 
Quoth  Elizabeth  the  prisoner. 

ETn  the  Secnnd  Edition  of  his  Actes,  &c.,  published  in  1  ^70  under  the  fresh 
E  of  Ecciesiastical  History,  p.  2,294;  John  Fox  gives  the  foUowing 
additional  information  of  the  Wood&toci  imprisonment. 

And  thus  much  touching  the  troubles  of  Lady  ELIZABETH 
at  Woodstock. 

Whereunto  this  is  more  to  be  addled,  that  during  the  same 
time  the  Lord  [Williams]  of  Thame  had  laboured  for  the 
Queen,  and  became  surety  for  her,  to  have  her  from  Wood- 
stock to  his  house,  and  had  obtained  grant  thereof.  But 
(through  the  procurement  either  of  Master  Bedingpield,  or 
by  the  doing  of  [the  Bishop  of]  Winchester,  her  mortal 
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enemy),  letters  came  over  night,  to  the  contrary:  whereby 
her  journey  was  stopped. 

Thus,  this  worthy  Lady,  oppressed  with  continual  sorrow, 
could  not  be  permitted  to  have  recourse  to  any  friends  she 
had;  but  still  in  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  was  left  desolate, 
and  utterly  destitute  of  all  that  might  refresh  a  doleful  heart, 
fraught  full  of  terror  and  thraldom.  Whereupon  no  marvel, 
if  shehearing,  upon  a  time,  out  of  her  garden  at  Woodstock, 
a  certain  milkmaid  singing^  pleasantly,  wished  herself  to  be  a 
milkmaid,  as  she  was  :  saying  that  "  Her  case  was  better,  and 
life  more  merry  than  hers,  in  that  state  she  was,] 

Sir  Henry  Bbdingpield  and  his  soldiers,  with  the  Lord 
[WiLUAMS]  of  Thame,  and  Sir  Ralph  Chamberlain  guard- 
ing and  waiting  upon  her,  the  first  night  [July  1555]  from 
Woodstock,  she  came  to  Rycot. 

The  next  night  to  Master  Dormer's;  and  so  to  Cole- 
brook,  where  she  lay  all  that  night  at  the  George.  By  the 
way,  coming  to  the  said  Colebrook,  certain  of  her  gentle- 
men and  yeomen,  to  the  number  of  three  score  met  Her 
Grace,  much  to  all  their  comforts  :  which  had  not  seen  Her 
Grace  of  long  season  before,  neither  could  :  but  were  com- 
manded, in  the  Queen's  name,  immediately  to  depart  the 
town,"  to  Her  Grace's  no  httle  heaviness  and  theirs,  who 
could  not  be  suffered  once  to  speak  with  from  them.  So 
that  night  all  her  men  were  taken  her,  saving  her  Gentleman 
Usher,  three  gentlewomen,  two  Grooms,  and  one  of  her 
Wardrobe ;  the  Soldiers  watching  and  warding  round-about 
the  house,  and  she  shut  up  close  within  her  prison. 

The  next  day  Her  Grace  entered  Hampton  Court  on  the 
back  side,  unto  the  Prince's  Lodgings.  The  doors  being  &hut 
to  her;  and  she,  guarded  with  soldiers  as  before,  lay  there  a 
fortnight  at  the  least,  ere  ever  any  had  recourse  unto  her. 

At  length,  came  the  Lord  William  Howard,  who  mar- 
vellously honourably  used  Her  Grace:  whereat  she  took 
much  comfort,  and  requested  him  to  be  a  means  that  she 
might  speak  with  some  of  the  Council, 

To  whom,  not  long  after  came  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  Lord  of  Arundel,  the  Lord  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Secre- 
tary Petrb  ;  who,  with  great  humiHty,  humbled  themselves 
to  Her  Grace. 


She  again  likewise  saluting  them,  said,  "My  Lords!  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  I  For,  methinks,  I  have  been  kept  a  great 
while  from  you,  desolately  alone.  Wherefore  I  would  desire 
you  to  be  a  means  to  the  King's  and  Queen's  Majesties,  that 
I  may  be  delivered  from  prison,  wherein  I  have  been  kept  a 
long  space,  as  to  you,  my  Lords,  is  not  unknown  !  " 

When  she  had  spoken,  Stephen  Gardiner,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  kneeled  down,  and  requested  that  "  She  would 
submit  herself  to  the  Queen's  Grace;  and  in  so  doing  he  had 
no  doubt  but  that  Her  Majesty  would  bo  good  unto  her." 

She  made  answer  that  '''rather  than  she  would  do  so,  she 
would  lie  in  prison  all  the  days  of  her  life :  "  adding  that 
"  she  craved  no  mercy  at  Her  Majesty's  hand,  but  rather 
desired  the  law,  if  ever  she  did  ofFead  her  Majesty  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed.  And  besides  this,  in  yielding,"  quoth  she, 
"  I  should  speak  against  niyself,  and  confess  myself  to  be  an 
offender,  which  I  never  was  towards  Her  Majesty;  by  occasion 
whereof,  the  King  and  QueeOj  might  ever  hereafter  conceive 
an  ill  opinion  of  me;  and,  therefore,  I  say,  my  Lords!  it 
were  better  for  me  to  lie  in  prison  for  the  truth,  than  to  be 
abroad  and  suspected  of  my  Prince," 

And  so  they  departed,  promising  to  declare  her  message  to 
the  Queen. 

On  the  next  day  '{Juty  1555]  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
came  again  unto  Her  Grace,  and  kneeling  down,  declared  that 
"  The  Queen  marvelled  that  she  should  so  stoutly  use  herself, 
not  confessing  to  have  offended ;  sO  that  it  should  seem  the 
Queen's  Majesty  wrongfully  to  have  imprisoned  Her  Grace." 

'"Nay,"  quoth  my  Lady  ELIZABETH,  "it  may  please  her 
to  punish  me,  as  she  thinketh  good." 

"  Well,"  quoth  Gardiner,  *'  Her  Majesty  willeth  me  to 
tell  you,  that  you  must  tell  another  tale  ere  that  you  be  set 
at  liberty." 

Her  Grace  answered  that  "She  had  as  lief  be  in  prison 
with  honesty  and  truth,  as  to  be  abroad  suspected  of  Her 
Majesty.  And  this  that  I  have  said,  I  will  stand  to.  For  I 
will  never  belie  myself!  " 

The  Lord  of  Winchester  again  kneeled  down,  and  saidj 
"  Then  your  Grace  hath  the  vantage  of  me  and  the  other 
Lords,  for  your  long  and  wrong  imprisonment." 

"  What  vantage  I  have,"  quoth  she,  "  you  know  ;  taking 
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GOD  to  record,  I  seek  no  vantage  at  your  hands,  for  your  so 
dealing  with  me.     But  GOD  forgive  you,  and  me  also  1  " 

With  tbat,  the  rest  kneeled,  desiring  Her  Grace  that  "all 
might  be  forgotten,"  and  50  departed,  she  being  fast  locked 
up  again. 

A  sevennight  after  [July  1555],  the  Queen's  Majesty  sent 
for  Her  Grace,  at  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  to  speak  with 
her.  For  she  had  Bot  seen  her  in  two  years  before.  Yet  for 
all  that,  she  was  amazed  at  the  so  sudden  sending  for, 
thinking  it  had  been  worse  for  her,  than  afterwards  proved  ; 
and  desired  her  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  to  "  pray  for  her ! 
for  that  she  could  not  tell  whether  ever  she  should  see  them 
again  or  not." 

At  which  time,  coming  in  with  Sir  Henrv  Bedingfield  and 
Mistress  Clarencius  [^.  332],  Her  Grace  was  brought  into 
the  garden,  unto  a  stairs'  foot,  that  went  into  the  Queen's 
Lodging  ;  Her  Grace's  gentlewomen  waiting  upon  her,  her 
Gentleman  Usher  and  his  grooms  going  before  with  torches, 
Where  her  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  being  all  commanded 
to  stay,  saving  one  woman;  Mistress  Clarencius  conducted 
her  to  the  Queen's  bedchamber,  where  Her  Majesty  was. 

At  the  sight  of  whom,  Her  Grace  kneeled  down,  and 
desired  GOD  to  "preserve  Her  Majesty  !  not  mistrusting,  but 
that  she  should  try  herself  as  true  a  subject  towards  Her 
Majesty  as  ever  any  did,"  and  desired  Her  Majesty  even  so 
to  judge  of  her;  and  said  "she  should  not  find  her  to  the 
contrary;  whatsoever  false  report  otherwise  had  gone  of  her." 

To  whom,  the  Queen  answered,  "  You  will  not  confess 
your  offence ;  but  stand  stoutly  in  your  truth  I  I  pray  GOD  1 
it  may  so  fall  out." 

^'  If  it  do  not,"  quoth  she,  "  I  request  neither  favour  aor 
pardon  at  your  Majesty's  hands." 

"Well,"  said  the  Queen,  "you  stiffly  still  persevere  in 
your  truth  1  Belike,  you  will  not  confess  but  that  you  have 
wrongly  punished  I  " 

"  I  must  not  say  so,  if  it  please  your  Majesty !  to  you  !  " 

"  Why,  then,"  said  the  Queen,  "  belike  you  will  to  others." 

"No,  if  it  please  your  Majesty  I"  quoth  she,  "I  have 
borne  the  burden,  and  must  bear  It.  1  humbly  beseech  your 
Majesty  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  me,  and  to  think  me  to  be 
your  true  subject  j  not  only  from  the  beginning,  hitherto ;  but 
for  ever,  as  long  as  life  lastcth." 
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And  so  they  departed  [separated],  with  very  few  comfortable 
words  of  the  Queen  in  English.  But  what  she  said  in 
Spanish,  GOD  knoweth  !  It  is  thought  that  King  Philip 
was  there,  behind  a  cloth  [tapestry],  and  not  shewn;  and  that 
he  shewed  himself  a  very  friend  in  that  matter,  &c. 

Thus  Her  Grace  departing,  went  to  her  lodging  again  ;  and 
the  sevennight  after,  was  released  of  Sir  Henry  Beding- 
FiELD,  '*  her  gaoler,"  as  she  termed  him,  and  his  soldiers. 

So  Her  Grace,  set  at  liberty  from  imprisonment,  went  into 
the  country,  and  had  appointed  to  go  with  her,  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  one  of  Queen  Mary's  Councillors;  and  one  of  her 
Gentleman  Ushers,  Master  Gage;  and  thus  straitly  was  she 
looked  to,  all  Queen  Mary's  time. 

And  this  is  the  discourse  of  Her  Highness's  imprisonment. 

Then  there  came  to  Lamheyre,  Master  Jernikgham,  and 
NORRIS,  Gentleman  Usher,  Quee.n  Mary's  men;  who  took 
away  from  Her  Grace,  Mistress  Asheley  to  the  Fleet,  and 
three  others  of  her  gentlemen  to  the  Tower ;  which  thing  was 
no  little  trouble  to  Her  Grace,  saying,  that  "she  thought 
they  would  fetch  all  away  at  the  end."  But  God  be  praised ! 
shortly  after  was  fetched  away  Gardiner,  through  themerci- 
ful  providence  of  the  LORD'S  goodness,  by  occasion  of  whose 
opportune  decease  [i^th  November,  1555],  the  life  of  this  so  ex- 
cellent Prince  that  is  the  wealth  of  England,  was  preserved, 

After  the  death  of  this  Gardiner  ;  followed  the  death  also, 
and  dropping  away  of  others,  her  enemies  ;  whereby,  by  little 
and  little,  her  jeopardy  decreased,  fear  diminished,  hope  of 
more  comfort  began  to  appear,  aa  out  of  a  dark  cloud ;  and 
though  as  yet  Her  Grace  had  no  full  assurance  of  perfect 
safety,  yet  more  gentle  entertainment  daily  did  grow  unto 
her,  till  the  same  day,  which  took  away  the  said  Queen  MARY, 
brought  in  the  same  her  foresaid  sister,  Lady  Elizabeth  in 
to  the  right  of  the  Crown  of  England.  Who,  after  so  long 
restrainment,  so  great  dangers  escaped,  such  blusterous 
storms  overblown,  so  many  injuries  digested  and  wrongs 
sustained  :  the  mighty  protection  of  our  merciful  GOD,  to 
our  no  little  safeguard,  hath  exalted  and  erected,  out  of  thrall, 
to  liberty  ;  out  of  danger,  to  peace  and  rule ;  from  dread,  to 
dignity ;  from  misery,  to  majesty ;  from  mourning,  to  ruling; 
briefly,  of  a  prisoner,  hath  made  her  a  Prince ;  and  hath 
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placed  her  in  ber  royal  tfarone,  being  placed  aqd  proclaimed 
Queen  with  as  many  glad  hearts  of  her  subjects^  as  ever  was 
any  King  or  Queen  in  this  realm  before,  fir  ever  siiall  be  (I 
thmk)  hereafter. 

In  whose  advancement,  and  this  her  princely  governance, 
it  cannot  sufficiently  be  expressed  what  felicity  and  blessed 
happiness  this  realm  hath  received,  in  receiving  her  at  the 
lord's  almighty  and  gracious  hand.  For  as  there  have 
been  divers  Kings  and  Rulcra  over  this  realm,  and  I  have 
read  of  some ;  yet  could  I  never  find  in  English  CfaiDiiIcles, 
the  like  that  may  be  written  of  this  our  noble  and  worthy 
Queen,  whose  coming  in  was  cot  only  so  calm,  so  jo^-ful.  so 
peaceable,  without  shedding  of  any  blood;  but  also  her 
reigning  hitherto  (reign  now  four  years  and  more)  hath  been 
so  quiet,  that  yet  (the  LORD  have  all  the  glory !)  to  this 
present  day,  her  Sword  is  a  viigin,  spotted  and  polluted  with 
no  drop  of  blood. 

In  speaking  whereof,  I  take  not  upon  me  the  part  of  th« 
Moral,  or  of  the  Divine  Philosopher,  to  Judge  of  tlungs  done  ; 
but  only  keep  me  within  the  compass  of  an  Historiographer, 
declaringwbat  hath  been  before;  and  comparing  things  done, 
with  things  now  present,  the  Uke  whereof,  as  I  saJd,  is  not  to 
be  found  lightly  in  Chronicles  before.  And  this,  as  I  speak 
truly,  so  would  I  to  be  taken  without  flattery;  to  he  left  to  our 
posterity,  ad  setnpitemam  dementia  itlius  mtm^riam. 

In  commendation  of  which  her  clemency,  I  might  also  here 
add,  how  mildly  Her  Grace,  after  she  was  advanced  to  her 
Kingdom,  did  forgive  the  said  Sir  Henby  Bbdixgfiblx); 
suffering  him,  without  molestation,  to  enjoy  goods,  life,  lands, 
and  liberty.     But  I  let  this  pass. 

Thus  hast  thou,  geeUe  Reader!  simply  but  truly  descrihed 
unto  thee,  the  time,  first,  of  the  sorrowful  adversity  of  this 
our  most  Sovereign  Queen  that  now  is;  also,  the  miraculous 
preserving  her  in  so  many  straights  and  distresses  ;  which  I 
thought  here  briefly  to  notify,  the  rather  for  that  the  won- 
drous works  of  the  LORD  ought  not  to  be  suppressed ;  and 
that  also  Her  Majesty,  and  we  her  poor  subjects  likewise, 
having  thereby  a  present  matter  always  before  our  eyes,  be 
admonished  how  much  we  are  bound  to  His  DiiTne  majesty, 
and  also  to  render  thanks  to  Him  condignly  for  the  same. 


THE   PASSAGE 

of  our  most  dread  Sovereign 
Lady  J    ^jieen    Elizabeth^ 
through  the  City  of  Lon- 
don   to    Westminster^ 
the  day  before  her 
Coronation. 

Anno.     1558, 
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The  Receiving  of  the  ^eens  Majesty, 


PoN  Saturday,  which  was  the  14th  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God, 
1558  [i.e,,  1559],  about  iwo  of  the  clock,  at 
after  noon,  tFie  most  noble  and  Chrifltian 
Princess,  our  most  dread  Sovereign  Lady, 
Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  GOD.  Queen 
nf  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defendtr 
of  the  Faith,  &c,,  marched  from  the  Tower, 
to  pass  through  the  City  of  London,  towards  WestminBter  1 
riLhly  furnished,  and  most  honourably  accompanied,  as  well 
with  Gentlemen,  Barons,  and  other  the  Nobility  of  this  realm, 
as  also  with  a  noble  train  of  goodly  and  beautiful  Ladies, 
richly  appointed. 

And  entering  the  City,  was  of  the  people  received  marvel- 
lous entirely,  as  appeared  by  the  assembly's  prayers,  wishei, 
welcomings,  cries,  tender  words,  and  all  other  signs;  which 
argue  a  wonderful  earnest  love  of  most  obedient  subjects 
towards  their  Sovereign.  And,  on  the  other  side,  Her  Grace, 
by  holding  up  her  hands,  and  meriy  countentince  to  such  at 
stood  afar  off,  and  most  tender  and  gentle  language  to  thow 
that  stood  nigh  to  Her  Grace,  did  declare  herself  no  le^i 
thankfully  to  receive  her  people's  good  will,  than  they  lov» 
ingly  offered  it  unto  her. 

To  all  that  "  wished  Her  Grace  well  1 "  she  gave  '*  Hearty 
thanks !  "  and  to  such  as  bade  "  GOD  save  Her  Grace  I  *'  the 
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in  costly  apparel,  which  was  appointed  to  welcome  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  in  the  whole  City's  behalf. 

Against  which  place,  when  Her  Grace  came,  of  her  own 
will  she  commanded  the  chariot  to  be  stayed ;  and  that  the 
noise  might  be  appeased,  till  the  chUd  had  uttered  his  wel- 
coming Oration,  which  he  spake  in  English  metre,  as  here 
foUoweth. 

0  peerlesa  Sovereign  Queen  !  Behold,  what  this  thy  town 
Hath  thee  presented  with,  at  thy  First  Entrance  here  ! 
Behold,  with  how  rich  hope,  she  leadeth  thee  to  thy  Crown  ! 
Behold,  with  what  two  gifts,  she  comforteth  thy  cheer  I 

The  First  h  Blessing  Tongues  !  which  many  a  "  Welcome  !  " 
say.  [sky  I 

Which  pray,  thou  may'st  do  well !  which  praise  thee  to  the 

Which  wish  to  thee  long  life !  which  bless  this  happy  day ! 

Which  to  thy  Kingdom  "  Heapes ! "  [Hipsf],  all  that  in 
tongues:  can  lie. 

The  Second  is  True  Hearts !  which  love  thee  from  their  root  I 
Whose  Suit  is  Triumph  now,  and  ruleth  all  the  game. 
Which  Faithfulness  has  won,  and  all  untruth  driven  out ; 
Which  skip  for  joy,  wh«n  as  they  hear  thy  happy  name ! 

Welcome,  therefore,  O  Queen!  as  much  as  heart  can  think. 
Welcome  again,  O  Queen  t  as  much  as  tongue  can  tell, 
Welcome  to  joyous  Tongues,  and  Hearts  that  will  not  shrink ! 
"  GOD,  thee  preserve  I  "  we  pray ;  and  wish  thee  ever  well  I 

At  which  words  of  the  last  line,  the  people  gave  a  great 
shout ;  wishing,  with  one  assent,  as  the  child  had  said. 

And  the  Queen's  Majesty  thanked  most  heartily,  both  the 
City  for  this  her  gentle  receiving  at  the  first,  and  also  the 
people  for  confirming  the  same. 

Here  was  noted  in  the  Queen's  Majesty's  countenance, 
during  the  time  that  the  child  spake,  besides  a  perpetual  at- 
tentiveness  in  her  face^  a  marvellous  change  in  look,  as  the 
child's  words  touched  either  her  person,  or  the  people's 
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Tongues  and  Hearts:  so  that  she,  with  rejoicing  visage,  did 
evidently  declare  that  the  words  took  ng  less  place  io  her 
mind,  than  they  were  most  heartily  pronounced  by  the  child, 
as  £rom  all  the  hearts  oF  her  most  hearty  citizens. 

The  same  Verses  were  fastened  up  in  a  table  [painUd  beard. 
Table  is  the  EHzabclhm  word  for  f>icturi\  upon  the  scaffold; 
and  the  Latin  thereof  likewise,  in  Latin  verses,  in  another 
table,  as  hereafter  ensueth. 

IJrbi  tua  qua  ingressu  dederit  tibt  mmtera  primOf 

0  Regina  !  paran  tion  kabitttra,  vide  I 
Ad  diadcma  tuum,  ie  spi  quam  divite  mittaf, 

Qua  duo  letitice  d(t  tibi  dona,  vide ! 
Manns  habes  Primum^  Linguas  bona  multa  Precantes, 

Qus  te  quum  taudant,  turn  pia  vota  sonant, 
Falicemque  diem  hunc  dicunt,  tibi  sccula  longa 

Oplaitt,  ct  guicquid  deniqtte  lingua  potest. 
Altera  dona /era,  vera,  ct  tut  Amantia  Corda, 

Quorum  gens  Ittdumjam  ngit  una  t%ium  : 
In  quibus  est  infracta  fides,  fatsutnque  perosa, 

Quaque  tuo  audita  nomine  lata  salit. 
Grata  vents  igtiur,  quantum  Cor  concipii  uUttm  t 

Quantum  Lingua  potest  dicere,  grata  vents  ! 
Cordibus  infractis,  Linguisqtti  ptr  omnia  latis 

Grata  venisi  salvam  te  velit  esse  DEUS  I 

Now  when  the  child  had  pronounced  his  oration,  and  the 
Queen's  Highness  so  thankfully  received  it;  she  marched 
forward  towards  Gracious  [Gracechurch]  Street,  where,  at  the 
upper  end,  before  the  sign  of  the  Eagle,  the  city  had  erected 
a  gorgeous  and  sumptuous  Ark,  as  here  followeth. 

A  Stage  was  made  which  extended  from  one  side  of  the 
street  to  the  other,  richly  vawted  [vaulled]  with  battlements, 
containing  three  ports  [gaits] ;  and  over  the  middleraosl  was 
advanced  three  several  stages,  in  degrees  [tiers']^  Upon  the 
lowest  stage,  was  made  one  seat  royal ;  wherein  were  placed 
two  personages  representing:  King  Henry  VIL.  and  Eliza- 
beth his  wife,  daughter  of  King  Edward  IV.  Both  of  these 
two  Princes  sitting  under  one  CEoth  of  Estate,  in  their  seats ; 
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no  Otherwise  divided,  but  that  th[e]  one  of  thera,  which  waa 
King  Henry  VII.,  proceeding  out  of  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
was  enclosed  in  a  red  rose ;  and  the  other,  which  was  Queen 
ElizaSeth,  being  heir  to  the  House  of  York,  enclosed  with 
a  white  rose  :  each  of  them  royally  crowned  and  decently  ap- 
parelled, as  pertaineth  to  Princes,  with  sceptres  in  their  hands, 
and  one  vawt  [vault]  surmounting  their  heads,  wherein  aptly 
were  placed  two  tables,  each  contaitiing  the  title,  of  those  two 
Princes.  And  these  personages  were  so  set,  that  the  one  of 
them  joined  liands  with  the  other,  with  the  ring  of  matrimony 
perceived  on  the  finger. 

Out  of  the  which  two  roses  sprang  two  branches  gathered 
into  one  :  which  were  directed  upward  to  the  second  stage  or 
degree;  wherein  was  placed  one  representing  the  valiant  and 
noble  Prince,  Henry  VIIL,  who  sprang  out  of  the  former 
stock,  crowned  with  a  crown  imperial.  And  by  him  sate 
one  representing  the  right  worthy  Lady,  Queen  Anne  ;  wife 
to  the  said  Henry  Vlll.,  and  mother  to  our  most  sovereign 
Lady,  Queen  Elizabeth  that  now  is.  Both  apparelled  with 
sceptres  and  diadems,  and  other  furniture  due  to  the  estate  of 
a  King  and  Queen :  and  two  tables  surmounting  their  heads, 
wherein  were  written  their  names  and  titles. 

From  their  seat  also,  proceeded  upwardsone  branch  directed 
to  the  third  and  uppermost  stage  or  degree,  wherein  likewise 
was  planted  a  seat  royal ;  in  the  which  was  set  one  repre- 
senting the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  Elizabeth,  now 
our  most  dread  Sovereign  Lady,  crowned  and  apparelled  as 
the  other  Princes  were. 

Out  of  the  forepart  of  this  pageant  was  made  a  standing 
for  a  child^  which,  at  the  Queen's  Majesty's  coming,  declared 
unto  her  the  whole  meaning  of  the  said  pageant. 

ThetwOsidesof  the  same  were  filled  with  loud  noises  of  music. 

And  all  empty  places  thereof,  were  furnished  with  sentences 
concerning  Unity.  And  the  whole  pageant  was  garnished 
with  red  and  white  roses;  and  in  the  forefront  of  the  same 
pageant,  in  a  fair  wreath,  was  written  the  name  and  title  of 
the  same,  which  was 

THE    UNITING    OF    THE    TWO 
HOUSESOF  YORKAND  LANCASTER. 
This  pageant  wasgrounded  upon  the  Queen  Majesty's  name. 
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Both  heirs  to  both  their  bloods :  to  Lancaster,  the  King, 
The  Queen,  to  York;  in  one  the  two  Houses  do  knit. 
Of  whom,  as  Heir  to  both,  Henry  the  Eighth  did  spring. 
In  whose  seat,  his  true  Heir,  thou,  Queen  ELIZABETH  1  dost 

Therefore  a.s  civil  war  and  shed  of  blood  did  cease; 
When  these  two  Houses  were  united  into  one  : 
So  now,  that  jar  shall  stint  and  quietness  increase, 
We  trust,  O  nobte  Queen  !  thou  wilt  be  cause  alone  I 

The  which  also  were  written  in  Latin  verses.  And  both 
drawn  in  two  tables  upon  the  forefront  of  the  said  pageant, 
as  hereafter  followeth. 

Hii  qjios  jungit  idem  solium,  quos  annidus  idem  : 

Hac  alhente  nitens,  tile  rtibe-nU  rosa  : 
Seftwus  Henricus  nx,  ugina  Euzabetha, 

Scilicet  Htsredes  gealis  uterque  s\ta. 
Hac  Eboracbnsis,  Lancastrjus  ilk  dederunt 

Connubio  t  gemtnis  quoforet  una  domus. 
Bxcipit  hos  licsres  HENRtCVS  copula  regum 

OcTAVUS,  magni  regis  image  poiens. 
BegibtK  hinc  succfdi^  avis  regiqm  parenti 

Patrisjusta  Hares  Elizabetha  tut, 

C  Sentences  placed  THEREiNtCONCERNiNo 

U  NiTY. 

Nidke  Concordes  animos  vires  domattt. 
Qui  jttfKti  terrenU  dejuncti  timetit. 
Discordes  animi  solvunt,  coticordes  ligant. 
A  ugsntur  parva  pace,  magna  btllo  caduni. 
Conjunctte  manus  foriim  toilunt  onus. 
Regno  pro  mcenibus  aneis  civium  concardich 
Qui  diupt^riant,  diutius  lugent. 
Dissidentes  prindpts,  subditorum  Itus, 
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Primetpt  mi  ^acem  natiUt  non  ad  attm  iatur, 
Filia  eauonUa  eopiUf  mafUs  fmitg. 
DissadiaH  respmblica  hcslAm  fatti. 
Qui  idem  tfnent,  diutius  iateni. 
Regmmm  dioummfadU  duaekoitwr, 
CiviUs  Awcon  armiifrmtra  Uniatvr, 
Ommium  gentivm  eeitsemsia  firmat  fidam, 
&c. 

These  Verees  and  other  pretty  Sentences  were  drawn  in 
void  places  of  this  pageant,  all  tending  to  one  end,  that  quiet- 
ness might  be  maintained  and  all  dissention  displaced  :  and 
that  by  the  Queen's  Majesty,  Heir  to  Agreement,  and  agree- 
ing in  name  with  her  which  tofore  had  joined  those  Houses, 
which  had  been  the  occasion  of  much  debate  and  Ci\Tl  War 
with  this  realm  (as  may  appear  to  such  as  well  search 
Chronicles;  but  be  not  to  be  touched  in  this  Treatise,  only 
declaring  Her  Grace's  Passage  through  the  City,  and  what 
provision  the  City  made  therefore). 

And  ere  the  Queen's  Majesty  came  within  hearing  of  this 
pageant,  as  also  at  all  the  other  pageants  ;  she  sent  certa,in  to 
require  the  people  to  be  silent,  for  Her  Majesty  was  disposed 
to  hear  all  that  should  be  said  unto  her. 

When  the  Queen's  Majesty  had  beard  the  child's  orattc 
and  understood  the  meaning  of  the  pageant  at  large;  she 
marched  foru'ard  towards  Comhill,  aJways  received  with  like 
rejoicing  of  the  people. 

And  there,  as  Her  Grace  passed  by  the  Conduit,  which  was 
curiously  trimmed  against  that  time,  adorned  with  rich 
banners,  and  a  noise  of  loud  instruments  upon  the  top  thereof : 
she  espied  the  second  pageant.  And  because  she  feared,  for 
the  people's  noise,  that  she  should  not  hear  the  child  which 
did  expound  the  same,  she  inquired  what  that  pageant  was, 
ere  that  she  came  to  it.  And  there  understood,  that  there 
was  a  child  representing  Her  Majesty's  person,  placed  in  a 
Seat  of  Government,  supported  by  certain  Virtues  which  sup- 
pressed their  contrary  Vices  under  their  feet :  and  so  forth, 
as,  in  the  description  of  the  said  pageant,  shall  hereafter 
appear. 
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This  pageant,  standing  in  the  nether  end  of  Cornhill,  was 
extended  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other;  and,  in  the 
same  pag'eant  was  devised  three  gatts,  all  open  :  and  over  the 
middle  part  thereof  was  erected  one  Chair  or  Seat  royal,  with 
Cloth  of  Estate  to  the  same  appertaining,  wherein  was  placed 
a  child  representing  the  Queen's  Highness,  with  considera- 
tion had  for  place  convenient  for  a  table,  which  contained  her 
name  and  title. 

And  in  a  comely  wreath,  artificially  and  well  devised,  with 
perfect  sight  and  understanding  to  the  people,  in  the  front  of 
the  same  pageant,  was  written  the  name  and  title  thereof 
which  is 

THE   SEAT  OF   WORTHY  GOVERNANCE. 

Which  Seat  was  made  in  such  artihciat  manner,  as  to  the 
appearance  of  the  lookers  on,  the  forepart  seemed  to  have  no 
stay ;  and  therefore,  of  force,  was  stayed  by  lively  ^iv\ng\ 
personages.  Which  personages  were  in  number  four,  stand- 
ing and  staying  the  forefront  of  the  same  Seat  royal,  each 
having  his  face  to  the  Queen  and  the  people;  whereof  every 
one  had  a  table  to  express  their  effects.  Which  are  Virtues, 
namely,  Pure  Religion,  Love  of  Subjects,  Wisdom,  and 
Justice;  which  did  tread  their  contrary  Vices  under  their 
feet:  that  is  to  wit,  Pure  Religion  did  tread  upon  Igno- 
rance and  Superstition,  Love  op  St;BjECTs  did  tread  upon 
Rebellion  and  Insolehcy,  Wisdom  did  tread  upon  Folly 
and  Vainglory,  Justice  did  tread  upon  Adulation  and 
Bribery.  Each  of  these  personages,  according  to  their 
proper  names  and  properties,  had  not  only  their  names  in 
plain  and  perfect  writing  set  upon  their  breasts,  easily  to  be 
read  of  all :  but  also  every  of  them  was  aptly  and  properly 
apparelled;  so  that  his  apparel  and  name  did  agree  to 
express  the  same  person,  that  in  title  he  represented.  This 
part  of  the  pageant  was  thus  appointed  and  furnished. 

The  two  sides  over  the  two  side  ports  had  in  them  placed 
a  noise  of  instruments  [*,?.,  a  band  of  players]  ;  which,  imme- 
diateEy  after  the  child's  speech,  gave  a  heavenly  melody. 

Upon  the  top  or  uppermost  part  of  the  said  pageant  stood 
the  Arms  of  England,  royally  portraitured ;  with  the  proper 
beasts  to  uphold  the  same-     One  representing  the  Queen's 
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sal  m  tltis  Seat,  crowned  wrtb  an  tmpeiial  cnnni : 
e  ber  seat  was  a  cocncnieiit  place  appointed  for  one 
child,  wliich  did  interpceC  and  app^  the  said  pageant  as 
bentafter  shall  be  decUred. 

Every  void  place  was  fimusbcd  with  pro{)er  Sentences 
ommnoidiiig  the  Seat  m^octed  by  the  Virtac^Ljmd  de&cing 
the  Vices,  to  tbe  titier  czdrpatka  of  rebeltioa,  and  to  ever- 
lasting coQtmnaoce  of  qmetnea  ud  peaces 

The  Queen's  Majesty  wppam^mis  isigh  unto  this  pageant, 
thos  beautified  and  hirmshcd  in  all  points,  caused  bei 
chariot  to  be  drawn  n^  theseonto,  that  Her  Grace  might 
hear  the  child's  oration,  which  waa  ttns : 

While  that  Religion  Tme  afaafl  Ignorance  anpprcaa. 
And  with  bcr  weighty  ioot,  break  Super^titioB's  head ; 
While  Lore  of  Subjects  shftll  Reb^lion  distress, 
i^ld  with  Zeal  to  the  Prince,  iDSofent^  down  tread  ; 

While  Justice  can  Flattering  tongues  and  Bribeiy  de£ace ; 
While  FoUy  and  Vaingloiy,  to  Wisdom  yield  their  bands : 
So  long,  shall  Government  not  swerre  from  her  right  race, 
Bat  Wrang  decayeth  ^ilL.  and  Righteousness  upstonds. 

N«w  all  thy  subjecta'  hearts,  O  Pnace  of  peeriess  fame  I 
Do  trust  these  Tictoea  ahaU  maintain  up  thy  throne ! 
And  Vice  be  kept  down  still,  the  wicked  put  to  shame; 
That  good  with  good  may  joy,  and  naught  with  naught  may 
moani 

Which  Verses  were  painted  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
aamc  pageant;  and  in  Latia  therrof,  on  the  left  side,  in 
another  table,  which  were  these. 

QtM  tubmixaatUxUo  ngim,  fuf^bo  at, 
Bpgifm  iancia  Prindpis  aima  refert, 

Qmrn  Civtiis  Amor  fuidt,  Sapitntia  firmat, 
Justtcta  iliusirat,  Rfligioque  beat 

Van»  Superstitio  et  crassa  IgnnTAntia  frontit 
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Prasee  sub  Pura  Eeligione  jctcent. 
Regis  Amor  domat  Effmnos,  animosqtie  rebtlla 

yusius  Aduianies,  Donivorosque  terif. 
Cwn  regit  Imperium  sapiens,  stwc  luce  sedebunt 

Stultitia,  atque  hujus  numen  tnanis  honor. 

Beside  these  Verses,  there  were  placed  in  every  void  room 
of  the  pageant,  both  in  English  and  Latin,  such  Sentences 
as  advanced  the  Seat  of  Governance  upholden  by  Virtue^ 

The  ground  of  this  pageant  was  (hat,  like  as  by  Virtues 
(which  do  abundantly  appear  in  Her  Grace),  the  Queen's 
Majesty  wa&  established  in  the  Seat  of  Government  j  so  she 
should  sit  fast  in  the  same,  so  long  as  she  embraced  Virtue, 
and  held  Vice  under  foot.  For  if  Vice  once  got  up  the  head, 
it  would  put  the  Seat  of  Government  in  peril  of  falling. 

The  Queen's  Majesty,  when  she  had  heard  the  child,  and 
understood  the  pageant  at  full,  gave  the  City  also  thanks 
there;  and  moat  graciously  promised  her  good  endeavour  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  said  virtues,  and  suppression  of  vices. 

And  so  marched  on,  till  she  came  against  the  Great 
Conduit  in  Cheap;  which  was  beautified  with  pictures  and 
sentences  accordingly,  against  Her  Grace's  coming  thither. 

Against  Sopcr  Lane's  end  was  extended  from  the  otie  side 
of  the  street  to  the  other^  a  pageant  which  had  three  gates, 
all  open. 

Over  the  middlemost  whereof,  were  erected  three  several 
stages,  whereon  sat  eight  children,  as  hereafter  folioweth. 
On  the  uppermost,  one  child;  on  the  middle,  three;  on  the 
lowest,  four;  each  having  the  proper  name  of  the  Blessing 
that  he  did  represent,  written  in  a  table,  and  placed  above 
his  head. 

In  the  forefront  of  this  pageant,  before  the  children  which 
did  represent  the  Blessings,  was  a  convenient  standing  cast 
out  for  a  child  to  stand,  which  did  expound  the  said  pageant 
unto  the  Queen's  Majesty;  as  was  done  in  the  other  before. 
Every  of  these  children  were  appointed  and  apparelled 
according  to  the  Blessing,  which  he  did  represent. 

And  on  the  forepart  of  the  said  pageant  was  written,  in  fair 
letters,  the  name  of  the  said  pageant,  in  this  manner  following. 
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THE   EIGHT   BEATITUDES,  EXPRESSED 

IN    THE   FIFTH   CHAPTER  OF   THE 

GOSPEL  OF  SAINT   MATTHEW, 

APPLIED  TO  OUR  SOVEREIGN 

LADY  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Over  the  two  side  posts  was  placed  a  noise  of  instrumeiS 
And  all  void  places  in  the  pageant  were  furnished  with 
pretty  Sayings  commending  and  touching  the  meaning  of  the 
said  pageant ;  which  were  the  Promises  and   Blessings  of 
Almighty  GOD  made  to  His  people. 

Before  the  Queen's  Highness  came  into  this  pageant,  she 
required  the  matter  somtwhat  to  be  opened  unto  her;  that  Her 
Grace  might  the  better  understand  what  should,  afterward, 
by  the  child,  be  said  unto  her.  Which  was  so,  that  the  City 
had  there  erected  the  pageant  with  eight  children,  represent- 
ing the  Eight  Blessings  touched  in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of 
St.  Matthew;  whereof  every  one,  upon  just  considerations, 
was  applied  unto  Her  Highness.  And  that  the  people 
thereby  put  Her  Grace  in  mind,  that  as  her  good  doings 
before,  had  given  just  occasion  why  that  these  Blessings 
might  fall  upon  her;  that  so,  if  Her  Grace  did  continue  in 
her  goodness,  as  she  had  entered,  she  should  hope  for  the 
fruit  of  these  Promises,  due  unto  them  that  do  cxeixise 
themselves  in  the  Blessings. 

Which  Her  Grace  heard  marvellously  graciously,  and 
required  that  the  chariot  might  be  removed  towards  the 
pageant,  that  she  might  perceive  the  child's  words;  which 
were  these,  the  Queen's  Majesty  giving  most  attentive  ear, 
and  requiring  that  the  people's  noise  might  be  stayed. 

Thou  hast  been  eight  times  blest!  O  Queen  of  worthy  fame  1 
By  Meekness  in  thy  spirit,  when  care  did  thee  beset  I 
By  Mourning  jn  thy  grief  1  by  Mildness  in  thy  blame  I 
By  Hunger  and  by  Thirst,  and  justice  couldst  none  get  1 

By  Mercy  showed,,  not  felt  I  by  Cleanness  of  thy  heartt 
By  seeking  Peace  always  1  by  Persecution  wrong  t^    [smart  I 
ThereforCf  trust  thou  in  GOD  !    since  He  hath  helped  thy 
That,  as  His  Promise  is,  so  He  will  make  tbee  strongl 
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When  these  words  were  spoken,  all  the  people  wished  that 
*'As  the  child  had  spoken,  so  GOD  would  strengthen  Her 
Grace  against  ail  her  adversaries  \ "  whom  the  Queen's 
Majesty  did  most  gently  thank,  for  their  so  loving  wish. 

These  Verses  were  painted  on  the  left  side  of  the  said 
pageant;  and  other,  in  Latin,  on  the  other  side,  which  were 
these : 

Qvi  lugent  kilares  ficnt,  qui  mitia  gcsiant 

Pectora,  multa  soli  jitgera  culta  uietenL 
Jmtitiam  esuriens  sittensve  nplehituY,  ipmiit 

Fas  homini  puvo  corde  videre  DE  JJM. 
Quern  alierim  tniserei  Dominus  misir^bitur  Imjus, 

Pacifictis  qiiisquis,  filius  ille  DEI  est. 
Propter  jusHtiam  quisquis  patietur  habctque 

Demissam  tnentcm,  caiica  regna  capit. 
Huic  hoinmum  gerteri  terrain,  mare,  sidsra  vovit 

Omnipoiens,  fwrum  quisque  bealtis  erit. 

Besides  these,  every  void  place  in  the  pageant  was  fur- 
nished with  Sentences  touching  the  matter  and  ground  of  the 
said  pageant. 

When  all  that  was  to  be  said  in  this  pageant  was  ended; 
the  Queen's  Majesty  passed  on  forward  in  Cheap  side. 

At  the  Standard  in  Cheap,  which  was  dres-sed  fair  against 
the  time,  was  placed  a  noise  of  trumpets,  with  banners  and 
other  furniture. 

The  Cross,  likewise,  was  also  made  fair  and  well  trimmed. 
And  near  unto  the  same,  upon  the  porch  of  Saint  Peter's 
Church  door,  stood  the  Waits  of  the  City ;  which  did  give  a 
pleasant  noise  with  their  instrumentSj  as  the  Queen's  Majesty 
did  pass  by.  Who,  on  every  side,  cast  her  countenance,  and 
wished  well  to  all  her  most  loving  people. 

Soon  after  that  Her  Grace  passed  the  Cross,  she  had  espied 
the  pageant  erected  at  the  Little  Conduit  in  Cheap;  and 
incontinent  required  to  know  what  it  might  signify.  And  it 
was  told  Her  Grace,  that  there  was  placed  Tim^b. 

"  Time  I  "  quoth  she,  "  and  Time  hath  brought  me  hither  1  " 
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And  to  forth  the  whole  matter  was  opened  to  Her  Qrac«,  as 
bcicsfter  shall  be  declared  in  the  dcaaiptioo  of  the  pageant. 
Bat  when  in  the  opesing.  Her  Grace  nodentood  that  the 
BibU  in  English,  sbovld  be  ddhmcd  onto  her  by  Trcth 
(which  was  therein  represeoted  by  a  child),  sh«  thanked  the 
City  for  that  gift,  and  said  that  she  wtxjld  oftentunes  read 
over  that  book ;  commanding  Sir  John  Pakkat,  ooe  of  the 
knights  which  held  op  her  canopy,  to  go  bcfacc,  and  to  re- 
ceiTc  it :  but  learning  that  it  sbmd  fae  delivered  onto  Her 
Grace,  dcwa  by  a  siUtcn  Uce,  she  eweJ  lia  to  stay. 

And  so  pKBacdfanrard  till  she  came  against  the  Aldermen, 
in  the  hic^  ad  of  Cheap,  tofore  the  Little  Conduit ;  where 
the  CompuiieBitf  the  City  ended,  which  b^an  at  Fanchurch 
[Ffrnthmtck  Stntf]  aod  stood  along  the  streets,  ooe  by  aaother, 
CDckiGcd  with  rails  hanged  with  cloths,  and  tbcinselves  well 
apparelled  vith  nunf  rich  fan,  and  their  Livery  Hoods 
irpon  their  aboDUcn,  ni  oomdy  and  seemly  manner ;  having 
bdOR  them  WBKl^^•  persons  well  apparelled  in  silks  and 
chains  of  gold,  as  \^1iLfScrs  and  Guaideis  of  the  said  Com- 
panies :  besides  a  number  c4  rich  hangings  (as  well  of 
tapestry,  arras,  cloths  of  gold,  silver,  velret,  damask,  satin, 
and  other  silks)  plentifally  han^  all  the  way,  as  the 
Queen's  Highness  passed  from  the  Tower  thnn^  the  City. 
Out  at  the  windows  and  penthouses  of  ereiy  boase  did  bang 
a  number  o(  rich  and  costly  banncn  and  strtamers,  till  Her 
Gtuce  came  to  the  upper  end  ci  Cheap. 

And  there  by  appoiutnaeat,  the  Ri^t  Woishipfal  Blaster 
Ramclph  ChouALBY,  HecoffdcT  of  the  City,  presented  to 
the  Qoeeo^  Ifajesty,  a  parse  of  crimson  satin,  richly 
WTQU^lt  with  gold ;  wherdn  the  City  gave  anto  the  Queen ^s 
Hucsty  a  tboasand  marks  in  gold  [=  ,^666  =  oftoirf  ^f 5,000 
■owl:  asUasterRecorderdiddeclazebrieSyttAtothe Queen's 
Majesty.  [CtmP»s  tin  similar  usual  gifi  to  her  Mother 
35  ytars  before,  im  t/at  Voi.  p.  i6\  Whose  words  tended  to 
thisead,  that  "The  Lord  Mayor, Us  brethren  and  commonalty 
of  the  Cit^,  to  declare  their  gladness  and  good  will  towards 
the  Queen's  Majesty,  did  present  Her  Grace  with  that  gold ; 
dcsinng  Her  Grace  to  continue  their  good  and  gracious 
Queen,  and  not  to  esteem  the  value  of  the  gift,  but  the  mind 
m  the  givers." 
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The  Queen's  Majesty,  with  both  her  hands  took  the 
purse,  and  answered  to  him  again  marvellously  pithily;  and 
so  pithily  that  the  standers  by,  as  they  embraced  entirely  her 
gracious  answer,  so  they  marvelled  at  the  couching  thereof: 
which  was  in  words  truly  reported  these.  "  I  thank  my 
Lord  Mayor,  his  brethren,  and  you  all  !  And  whereas  your 
request  is,  that  I  should  continue  your  good  Lady  and  Queen  : 
be  ye  ensured  that  I  will  be  a&  good  unto  you,  as  ever  Queen 
was  to  her  people  !  No  will  in  me  can  lack  E  neither,  do  I 
trustj  shall  there  lack  any  power !  And  persuade  yourselves 
that,  for  the  safety  and  quietness  of  you  all,  I  will  not  spare, 
if  need  be,  to  shed  my  blood  !     GOD  thank  you  ail !  " 

Which  answer  of  so  noble  a  hearted  Princess,  if  it  moved 
a  marvellous  shout  and  rejoicing,  it  is  nothing  to  be  mar- 
velled at ;  since  both  the  heartiness  thereof  was  so  wonder- 
fulf  and  the  words  so  jointly  knit. 

When  Her  Grace  had  thus  answered  the  Recorder,  she 
marched  towards  the  Little  Conduit ;  where  was  erected  a 
pageant,  with  square  proportion,  standing  directly  before  the 
same  Conduit,  With  battlements  accordingly.  And  in  the 
same  pageant  were  advanced  two  hills  or  mountains  of  con- 
venient height. 

The  one  of  them,  being  on  the  north  side  of  the  same 
pageant,  was  made  cragged,  barren,  and  stony ;  in  the  which 
was  erected  one  tree,  artificially  made,  all  withered  and 
dead,  with  branches  accordingly.  And  under  the  same 
tree,  at  the  foot  thereof,  sat  one,  in  homely  and  rude 
apparel,  crookedly,  and  in  mourning  manner,  having  over 
his  head  in  a  table,  written  in  Latin  and  English,  his  name, 
which  was 

RUINOSA    RESPUBLICA, 

A    DECAYED    COMMON    WEAL. 

And  upon  the  same  withered  tree,  were  fixed  certain  tables 
wherein  were  written  proper  Sentences,  expressing  the  causes 
of  the  Decay  of  the  Common  weal. 

The  other  hill,  on  the  south  side,  was  made  fair,  fresh, 
green,  and  beautiful;  the  ground  thereof  full  of  flowers  and 
beauty.  And  on  the  same  was  erected  also  one  tree,  very 
fresh  and  fair ;  under  which,  stood  upright  one  fresh  personage, 
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well  apparelled  and  appointed;  whose  name  also  was  rnit* 
ten,  both  in  Engli&h  and  in  Latin,  which  was 

RESPUBLICA    BENE    JNSTITVTA, 
A     FLOURISHING     COMMON     WEAL. 


the 


ah 


fixed 


certain  tables 
taining  Sentences,  which  expressed  the  causes  of  a  Flourish 
Common  weal. 

Iq  the  middle,  between  the  said  hills,  was  made  arti 
ficially,  one  hollow  place  or  cave,  with  door  and  lock 
enclo&ed  ;  out  of  which,  a  little  before  the  Queen's  Highness's 
coming  thither,  issued  one  personage,  whose  name  was 
Time  (apparelled  as  an  old  man,  with  a  scythe  in  his  hands, 
having  wings  artificially  made),  leading  a  personage,  of  less 
stature  than  himself,  which  was  finely  and  well  apparelled, 
all  clad  in  white  silk ;  and  directly  over  her  head  was  set 
her  name  and  title,  in  Latin  and  English,  Temforjs  Filsa, 
Thb  Daughter  of  Time. 

Which  two,  so  appointed,  went  forward,  towards  the  south 
side  of  the  pageant. 

And  on  her  breast  was  written  her  proper  name,  Veritas, 
Troth;  who  held  a  book  in  her  band,  upon  the  which  was 
written,  Verbum  Ventatis,  The  W&ri  of  Truth. 

And  out  of  the  south  aide  of  the  pageant,  was  cast 
standing  for  a  child,  which  should  interpret  the  same  pageani 


Against  whom,  when  the  Queen's  Majesty  came,  be  spake 
unto  Her  Grace  these  words  : 


IS 

I 


This  old  man  with  the  scythe,  old  Father  Time  they  caJI: 
And  her,  his  daughter  Truth,  which  holdeth  yonder  book  j 
Whom  he  out  of  his  rock  hath  brought  forth  to  us  all, 
From  whence,  these  many  years,  she  durst  not  once  outloot 

The  nithful  wight  that  sitteth  under  the  barren  tree, 
Resembleth  to  us  the  form  when  Common  weals  decay; 
But  when  they  be  in  state  triumphant,  you  may  see 
By  him  in  fresh  attire,  that  sitteth  under  the  bay. 


Now  since    that 

brought ; 
We  trust,  O  worthy  Queen  !  thou  wilt  this  Truth  embrace  t 
And  since  thou  under&tandest  the  good  estate  and  nought ; 
We  trust  Wealth  thou  wilt  plant,  and  Barrenness  displace ! 

But  for  to  heal  the  sore,  and  cure  that  is  not  seen, 
Which  thing  the  Book  of  Truth  doth  teach  in  writing  plain  ; 
She  doth  present  to  thee,  the  same,  O  worthy  Queen  1 
For  that,  that  words  do  fly,  but  writing  doth  remain. 

When  the  child  had  thus  ended  his  speech,  he  reached 
his  book  towards  the  Queen's  Majesty;  which, a  little  before, 
Truth  had  let  down  unto  him  from  the  hill ;  which  by  Sir 
John  Parrat  was  received,  and  delivered  unto  the  Queen. 

Eut  she,  as  soon  as  she  had  received  the  book,  kissed  it; 
and  with  both  her  hands  held  up  the  same,  and  so  laid 
it  upon  her  breast ;  with  great  thanks  to  the  City  therefore. 
And  so  went  forward  toward  Paul's  Churchyard. 

The  former  matter,  which  was  rehearsed  unto  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  was  written  in  two  tables,  on  either  side  the 
pageant,  eight  verses :  and  in  the  midst,  these  in  Latin, 

Ille,  vides,  falcem  Icsva  qui  sustinet  tmcam, 

Tempus  is  est,  cut  staifiiia  Vbra  comes  i 
Hanc pater  exesa  deductam  rupe  reponil 

In  lucem,  qu^m  «om  viderat  ante  diu-. 
Qui  sedet  a  Ice'oa  cuttu  male  trisiis  inepto, 

Quern  dun's  crescens  catitihus  orbis  obit 
Nos  monet  iffigite,  qua,  sit  Respublica  quaiulo 

Corruii,  at  contra  qaando  heata  viget, 
Ilk  doeet  juvmis  forma  spectmdm  amictu 

Scitus,  it  sterna  taurea  fronde  virens~ 

The  Sentences,  written  in  Latin  and  English  upon  both 
the  trees,  declaring  the  causes  of  both  estates,  were  these; 
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C     CAUSES     OF     A     R  U  !  W  O  U  S     C  O  U  M  O  ti 

Weal   are    t  h  e  s  b. 

Want  of  the  Fear  of  GOD.  Civil  disagreement. 

Disobedience  to  rulers.  Flattering  of  Princes. 

Blindness  of  guides.  Unmercifulness  in  mlers. 

Bribery  in  magistrates.  Unthankfulne&s  in  subjects. 
Rebellion  in  subjects. 

C    Causes   op   a  Flourish ino 
Common    weal. 


»» 


Fear  of  GOD. 
A  wise  Prince. 
Learned  rulers. 
Obedience  to  officers. 


Obedient  subjects. 

Lovers  of  the  Common  Weal, 

Virtue  rewarded. 

Vice  chastened. 


The  matter  of  this  pageant  dependeth  of  them  [».e.,  the 
pageants]  that  went  before.  For,  as  the  first  declared  Her 
Grace  to  come  out  of  the  House  of  Unity;  the  second,  that 
she  is  placed  in  the  Seat  of  Government,  stayed  with  virtues 
to  the  suppression  of  vice;  and  therefore  in  the  third,  the 
Eight  Btessings  of  Almighty  GOD  might  well  be  applied 
unto  her :  so  this  fourth  now,  is  to  put  Her  Grace  in  remem- 
brance of  the  state  of  the  Common  Weal,  which  Time,  with 
Truth  his  daughter,  doth  reveal:  which  Truth  also,  Her 
Grace  hath  received ;  and  therefore  cannot  but  be  merciful 
and  careful  for  the  good  government  thereof. 

From  thence,  the  Queen's  Majesty  passed  towards  Paul's 
Churchyard. 

And  when  she  came  over  against  Paul's  School,  a  child 
appointed  by  the  Schoolmaster  thereof,  pronounced  a  certain 
Oration  in  Latin,  and  certain  Verses :  which  also  were  there 
written,  as  foUoWfi. 

Philosophm  iUe  dmwis  Plato,  inter  multa  pradare  ac  sa- 
pienter  dkia,  hoc  posferis  proditum  rtliquit,  Retnpubticam  iUam 
felicisstmam  /ore,  cut  Princeps  sophice  studiosa,  virtutibusque 
omata  coniigerit.  Quern  si  vere  dixisse  ceiKiAmm  {td  quidem 
verisstmt)  cw  nan  itrra  Britannica  piauderet  ?  cur  non  populiis 
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gaudiam  atqw  leetitiam  agitaret?  immo,  cur  Hon  hunc  diem  alba 
{quod  aitmt)  lapiUo  notaret  ?  quo  Princeps  talis  nobis  adest, 
quaUm  priores  non  viderunt,  qualetnquc  pasieritas  haud  facile 
cemere  poterii,  doUbus  qaum  animi,  turn  corporis  undique  felt- 
cissima.  Cast*  qmdetn  corporis  doUs  ittt  aperta  sunt,  vt  oratiotu 
non  egeant.  Animi  vero  tot  tantaq-tie,  ut  ne  verbis  quidem 
exprimi  possint.  Hac  netnpe  Regibus  summis  orta,  morum  atque 
animi  nobilitate  gemts  exaperat.  Hujus  pectus  Christi  rdigionis 
amore  fiagrat.  Hac  gentem  Britannicum  vitiulibus  illustrabit, 
clipeoque  justitiee  kget.  Hac  littris  Grscis  et  Latinis  eximia, 
ingenicqw prapollens  est  Hue  imperaniey pittas  vtgebit,  Angiia 
fiorebit,  Aurea  Secula,  redibunt.  Vos  igitur  Angli,  tot  comnwda 
accepiuri,  Elizabetham  Reginamnoslram  ctkberrimamabipso 
Christo  hujus  regni  impcrio  destinatam,  honore  dcbiio  prose- 
quimini.  Hujus  impenis  animo  libenttssimo  subdiii  estate,  vosque 
tali  primipi  dignos  prabeie.  Et  quottiam,  puert  non  viribus 
sed  precibtts  o^civm  prestare  possunt,  nos  Alumni  lmju$  Sckolte 
ab  ipso  COLBTO,  oiim  Templi  Paulini  Decano,  exiructtB,  teneras 
pahnas  ad  calum  tendentes  Christum  Opt,  Maxi.  precaiuri 
sumvs,  ui  tuum  cetsHudtnem  annos  Nestorbos  summo  cum 
honore  Angiis  imperiiare  jaciat,  maircmque  pignortbui  charts 
beaiitm  rtddat,    A  7nsn, 

Angiia  nunc  tandem  plaud as,  latan,  re  sulUt, 

Presto  jam  vita  est,  prasidiumgue  tibi. 
Mn  ttm  spes  xienit  tua  gloria,  lux,  decns  omne 

Venitjam  solidam  q\tes  tibiprtstat  of>em, 
Succurreique  tuis  rebus  qua  pessum  abiere. 

Perdita  qxm  fuerant  hac  reparare  volet 
Omnia  fiorebunt,  redeuni  nuttc  aurea  secla. 

/»  melius  surgenl  qua  cecidere  bona, 
Debes  ergo  illi  totam  te  redden  fidam, 

Cujus  in  accessu  commodit  tot  capies. 
Salve  igitur  dicas,  imo  de  pectore  summo, 

Elizabeth  Regni  non  dubitanda  sdlus, 
Virgo  venit,  veniatque  t^tes  comitata  deinceps, 
2B  , 


-06  The  Queck  passes  out  at  Ludgate.  Lm.*^ 

Pignonbia  diMhs,  taUfanta  vmmaL 
Boe  DEUS  nMH^fiiifrw  txmU»4mtt  0»w^ 
Qui  admm  et  Urram  amJKJH  mtgm  ngiL 

Which  the  Queea's  Majesty  most  attentively  barfcened 
unt«.  And  when  the  child  had  pronounced,  he  did  kin  the 
Oruion, which  he  hadthercfatrwrittcnin  p JLper, and de0fCRd 
it  onto  the  Queen 'i  Majesty,  which  most  gently  noemd  Ow 
■amc. 

And  when  the  Queen's  Majesty-  had  heaid  aH  that  vm 
there  offered  to  be  Hpokcn  ;  then  Her  Grace  marched  toward 
Ludgate :  where  she  wai  received  with  a  noise  of  instm- 
menlH ;  the  forefront  of  the  Gate  being  finely  trimmed  agai&st 
Her  Majesty's  comtnK- 

From  thence,  by  the  way,  as  she  went  down  toward  Fleet 
Bridft,  uiic  about   Her  Grace,  noted  the  City's  chaT;ge^  that 

"  lhtr«  wa«  no  cowt  ipu«d." 

H«r  Ormca  aniwcrva,  that "  She  did  well  consider  the  same, 
and  that  U  ihould  be  remembered  I  '*  An  honourabie  answer, 
worthy  ■  noble  Prince  r  which  may  comfort  all  her  subjects, 
ironilavHnc  there  can  be  no  point  of  gentleness  or  obedient 
lova  shewed  towards  Her  Grace;  which  she  doth  not  most 
tenderly  eccepi,  and  graciously  weigh. 

In  this  manner,  the  people  on  either  side  rejoicing,  Her 
Grace  went  forward  towards  the  Conduit  in  Fleet  Street, 
where  was  the  fifth  and  last  pageant,  erected  in  the  form 
following. 

From  the  Conduit,,  which  was  beautified  with  painting,  uoto 
the  north  side  of  the  street,  was  erected  a  Stage  embattled 
with  four  towers,  and  in  the  sanie,  a  square  plat  rising  with 
degrees. 

Upon  the  uppermosl  degree  was  placed  a  Chair  or  royal 
Seat;  and  behind  the  same  Seal,  in  curious  artificial  manner, 
was  erected  a  tree  of  reasonable  height,  and  so  far  advanced 
above  the  seat  as  it  did  well  and  seemly  shadow  the  same, 
without  endamaging  the  sight  of  any  part  of  the  pageant. 
And  the  same  tree  was  beautified  with  leaves  as  green  as  Art 
could  deviae,  being  of  a  convenient  greatness  and  containing 
thereupon  the  fruit  of  the  date  tree ;  and  on  the  top  of  the 


same  tree,  in  a  table  was  set  the  name  thereof,  which  was, 
A  Palm  Tree, 

And  in  the  aforesaid  Seat  or  Chair  was  a  seemly  and  meet 
personage,  richly  apparelled  in  Parliament  robes,  with  a 
sceptre  in  her  hand,  as  a  Queen ;  crowned  with  an  open  crown  : 
whose  name  and  title  were  in  a  table  fixed  over  her  head  in 
this  Bortj  Deborah,  The  Judge  and  Restorer  of  Israel.   Judic.4. 

And  the  other  degrees,  on  either  side,  were  furnished  with 
six  personages ;  two  representing  the  Nobility,  twothe  Clergy, 
and  two  the  Comminalty.  And  before  these  personages,  was 
written  in  a  table, 

DEBORAH.    WITH    HER    ESTATES, 

CONSULTING    FOR    THE    GOOD 

GOVERNMENT    OF    ISRAEL. 

At  the  feet  of  these,  and  the  lowest  part  of  the  pageant, 
was  ordained  a  convenient  room  for  a  child  to  open  the 
meaning  of  the  pageant. 

When  the  Queen's  Majesty  drew  near  unto  this  pageant ; 
and  perceived,  as  in  the  others,  the  child  ready  to  speak : 
Her  Grace  required  silence,  and  commanded  her  chariot  to  be 
removed  nigher  that  she  might  plainly  hear  the  child  speak; 
which  said,  as  hereafter  followeth  : 

Jabin,  of  Canaan  King,  had  long,  by  force  of  arms, 
Oppressed  the  Israelites ;  which  for  GOD's  People  went : 
But  GOD  minding,  at  last,  for  to  redress  their  harms ; 
The  worthy  Deborah,  as  Judge  among  them  sent. 

In  war,  She,  through  GOD's  aid,  did  put  her  foes  to  flight, 
And  with  the  dint  of  sword  the  band  of  bondage  brast ; 
In  peace,  She,  through  GOD's  aid,  did  always  maintain  right 
And  judgdd  Israel,  till  forty  years  were  past. 

A  worthy  precedent,  O  worthy  Queeni  thou  hast! 

A  worthy  woman.  Judge !  a  woman  sent  for  Stay  I 

And  that  the  like  to  us,  endure  always  thou  may'st; 

Thy  loving  subjects  will,  with  true  hearts  and  tongues,  pray  I 
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IS» 


Which  verses  were  written  upon  the  pageant :  and  the  sam^ 
in  Latin  also.  ~ 

Quando  DEI  popuJmtt  Canaan,  rex  pressit  Jabw, 

Mittitur  a  magna  Debora  tnagna  DEO  : 
Qua  populum  criperet,  sanctum  strvaret  yudan, 

MiliU  qtur  patrio  frangeret  hostis  opes. 
Hoc  Dcnnino  mandanU  DEO  lectvisima  fecit 

Famina,  tt  adversos  contudil  ense  viros. 
Mac  quitter  denes  populum  correxevat  anws 

Jtidicio,  bdlo  stnnua,  pace  gravis. 
Sic,  O  sic,  populum,  bdloque  et pace,  gubcmaj 

Debora  sis  Anglis,  Elizabetha  tuts! 

The  void   places   of   the  pageant  were  filled  with  prettv^^ 
Sentences  concerning  the  same  matter.  -j^M 

The  ground  of  this  last  pageant  was,  that  forasmuch  aff^ 
the  next  pageant  before,  had  set  before  Her  Grace's  eyes  the 
Flourishing  and  Desolate  States  of  a  Common  Weal;  she 
might  bythis.be  put  in  remembrance  to  consult  for  the  worthy 
Government  of  her  people  ■  considering  GOD,  ofttimes,  sent 
women  nobly  to  rule  among  men, as  Debokah  which  governed 
Israel  in  peace,  the  space  of  forty  years  ;  and  that  it  behoveth 
both  men  and  women  so  ruEing,  to  use  advice  of  good  counsel,. 


:^ 


When  the  Queen's  Majesty  had  passed  thia  pageant;  sh« 
marched  towards  Temple  Bar. 

But  at  St.  Dunstan's,  where  the  children  of  the  Hospital 
[i.e.,  Christ's  Hospital,  n(jw  known  as  tlte  Blue  Coat  School,  s«     J 
p.  394],  were  appointed  to  stand  with  their  Governors ;  Hef^f 
Grace  perceiving  a  child  offered  to  make  an  oration  unto  her,   ^ 
stayed  her  chariot ;  and  did  cast  up  her  eyes  to  heaven,  as  who      ^ 
should  say,  "  I  here  see  this  merciful  work  towards  the  poor ; 
whom  I  must^  in  the  midst  of  my  royalty,  needs  remember." 
And  so»  turned  her  face  towards  the  child,  whichf  in  Latin, 
pronounced  an  Oration  to  this  effect. 

That  after  the  Queen's  Highness  had  passed  through 
the  City;  and  had  seen  so  sumptuous,  rich,  and  noble 
spectacles  of  the  citizens,   which  declared  their  most 
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The  everlasting  Spectacle  of  Mercy. 


hearty  receiving  and  most  joyous  welcoming  of  Her 
Grace  into  the  same  :  this  one  Spectacle  yet  rested  and 
remained  ;    which   was    the    everlasting    Spectacle  of 
Mercy  unto  the  poor  members  of  Almighty  GOD,  fur- 
thered by  that  famous   and  most   noble    Prince,    King 
Henry  VIII.,  Her  Grace's  Father;  erected  bythe  City 
of  London ;  and  advanced  by  the  most  godly,  virtuous, 
and  gracious  Prince,  King  EDWARD  VI.,  Her  Grace's  dear 
and  loving  brother.     Doubting  nothing  of  the  mercy  of 
the  Queen's  most  gracious  clemency ;  by  the  which  they 
may  not  only  be  relieved  and  helped,  but  also  stayed 
and  defended ;  and  therefore  incessantly,  they  would 
pray  and  cry  unto  Almighty  GOD  for  the  long  life  and 
reign  of  Her  Highness,  with  most  prosperous  victory 
against  her  enemies. 
The  child,  after  he  had  ended  his  Oration,  kissed  the  paper 
wherein  the  same  was  written,  and  reached  it  to  the  Queen's 
Majesty;    who  received  it  graciously  both  with   words  and 
countenance^  declaring  her  gracious  mind  towards  their  relief. 

From  thence,  Her  Grace  came  to  Temple  Bar,  which  was 
dressed  finely,  with  the  two  images  of  Gotmagot  the  Albion, 
and  Coriheus  the  Briton  ;  two  giants  big  in  stature,  furnished 
accordingly  :  which  held  in  theirhands,  even  above  the  gate, 
a  table,  wherein  was  written,  in  Latin  verses,  the  effect  of  all 
the  pageants  which  the  City  before  had  erected.  Which 
Verses  are  these : 

Ecce  sub  a&pectu  jam  cimtempiaberis  mto 

O  Ptinups  populf  icia  columtta  tui ! 
Qtiicqmdin  immcftss  passim perspsxerk  itrbe 

Qua  cepere  omnes  unus  kic  arcus  habet. 
Primxts,  te  solio  rcgni  donavit  aviti. 

Hares  quippc  iui  vera  parentis  eras. 
Supprcssis  viiiis,  domina  virtute,  Secundus, 

Firmmil  sedem  rcgia  virgo  Ivam. 
Teriitis,  ex  omni posuit  Uparle  biaiain 

Si,  qua  capisti  pergere  vetle,  velis. 
Quarto,  quid  verum,  Respublica  Lapsa  quid  esset. 
Qua  Florens  siartt  te  docuere  tui. 
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Quinto,  magna  loco  monuit  tc  Dbbora,  missam 

Calitus  in  regni  gaudia  longa  Uti, 
Pitge  ergo  Rtgina  /  iua  spes  unica  gentis  I 

Hae  Postrtma  urbis  suscipe  Vota  tua. 
'*  Vive  diu  I  regnaque  diu  !  virtutibus  cma 

Rem  palriam,  et  populi  spem  tueare  tui  ! 
Sic,  O  sic  pelitur  ccelum  I     Sic  itur  in  astra  ! 

Hoc  virtuiis  opus,  cctUra  moriis  tnmi }  " 

Which  Verses  were  also  written  in  English  metre,  in  a, 
Ie&se[rj  table,  as  hereafter  followeth. 

Behold  here,  in  one  view,  thou  mayst  sec  all  that  plain  ; 
O  Princess,  to  this  thy  people,  the  only  stay! 
What  eachwhere  thou  hast  seen  in  this  wide  town  ;  again, 
ThiB  one  Arch,  whatsoever  the  rest  contained,  doth  say. 

The  First  Arch,  as  true  Heir  unto  thy  Father  dear. 
Did  set  thee  in  thy  Throne,  where  thy  Grandfather  sat  1 
The  Second,  did  confirm  thy  Seat  as  Princess  here; 
Virtues  now  bearing  sway,  and  Vices  beat  dowo  flat  1 

The  Third,  if  that  thou  would&t  go  on  as  thou  began, 
Declareth  thee  to  be  blessed  on  every  aide  ! 
The  Fourth  did  open  Truth,  and  atso  taught  thee  when 
The  Common  Weal  stood  well,  and  when  it  did  thence  slidel 


The  Fifth,  as  Deborah,  declared  thee  to  be  sent 
From  heaven,  a  long  comfort  to  us  thy  subjects  all  I 
Therefore,  go  on,  0  Queen  t  (on  whom  our  hope  is  bent) 
And  take  with  thee,  this  wish  of  thy  Town  as  final  1 

"  Live  long  I  and  as  long,  reign  I  adorning  thy  country 
With  virtues ;  and  maintain  thy  people's  hope  of  thee! 
For  thus,  thus  heaven  is  won  I  thus,  must  thou  pierce  the  sky  I 
This  is  by  virtue  wrought  I    All  other  must  needs  diel " 


J«i.'.i39-I  T"^  City's  farewell  ! 

On  the  south  side  [i.e.,  of  Fleet  Street,  at  Temple  Bar]  was 
appointed  by  the  City,  a  noise  of  sin  gingchildren;  and  one  child 
richly  attired  as  a  Poet,  which  gave  the  Queen's  Majesty 
her  Farewell,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  City,  by  these  words. 

As  at  thine  Entrance  first,  O  Prince  of  high  renown  I 
Thou  wast  presented  with  Tongues  and  Hearts  for  thy  fair ; 
So  now,  sith  thou  must  needs  depart  out  of  this  Town, 
This  City  sendeth  thee  firm  Hope  and  earnest  Prayer  1 

For  all  men  hope  in  thee,  that  all  virtues  shall  reign  ; 
For  all  men  hope  that  thou,  none  error  wilt  support ; 
For  all  men  hope  that  thou  wilt  Truth  restore  again, 
And  mend  that  is  amiss ;  to  ail  good  men's  comfort  1 

And  for  this  Hope,  they  pray  thou  mayst  continue  long 
Our  Queen  amongst  us  here,  all  vice  for  to  supplant  I 
And  for  this  Hope,  they  praythat  GOD  maymake  thee  strong, 
As  by  His  grace  puissant,  so  in  Hh  truth  constant  I 

Farewell  I  O  worthy  Queen  I  and  as  our  hope  is  sure. 
That  into  Error's  place,  thou  wiit  now  Truth  restore  I 
So  trust  we  that  thou  wilt  our  sovereign  Queen  endure 
And  loving  Lady  stand,  from  henceforth,  evermore  1 

While  these  Words  were  in  saying,  and  certain  wishes 
therein  repeated  for  the  maintenance  of  Truth,  and  rooting 
out  of  Error ;  she,  now  and  then,  held  up  her  hands  to  heaven- 
ward, and  willed  the  people  to  say  "  Amen  !  " 

When  the  child  had  ended,  she  said,  "  Be  ye  well  a8!.ured, 
I  will  stand  your  good  Queen  I  " 

At  which  saying,  Her  Grace  departed  forth,  through  Temple 
Bar  towards  Westminster,  with  no  less  shooting  [t.e.,  firing 
of  guns]  and  crying  of  the  people,  than,  when  she  entered  the 
City,  with  a  great  noise  of  ordnance  which  the  Tower  shot  off, 
at  Her  Grace's  entrance  first  into  Tower  Street. 

The  child's  saying  was  also,  in  Latin  verses,  written  in  a 
table  which  was  hanged  up  there. 
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O  Regina  poUm  /  quum  primam  urbem  mgrcdererts 

Dona  tibi,  Linguas  fidaque  Coria  dedit. 
Diicedenti  eti<im  Ubi  mtnc  dito  mvncra  mittii, 

Omitia  plena  Spd,  votaqui  plena  Precum. 
Quippe  tuts  spa  est,  in  te  quod  provida  virtus 

Rexerit,  errori  nee  locus  uJlus  crit. 
Quippe  luis  Spcs  est,  quod  ut  verum  omnc  reduces 

Solatura  bonus,  dum  mala  tolHs,  opes. 
Hac  Spe  freti  orant,  iongum  ui  Rigina  gubenteSt 

Et  regtti  excindas  crimina  curtcta  tut, 
Hac  Spefreli  orant,  ditftna  ut  gratia /ortetn, 

Et  verafidei  te  velit  esse  basin. 
Jam,  Regina,  vale  t  et  sicul  nos  spcs  tenet  una. 

Quod  vera  indueto,  perditus  error  trit. 
Sis  quoque  spiramus  quod  eris  Regina  benigna 

Nobis  per  regtti  tempora  longa  tut  I 

Thus  the  Queen's  Highness  passed  through  the  City!  which, 
ivithout  any  foreign  person,  of  itself,  beautified  itself;  and  re- 
ceived Her  Grace  at  a.11  places,  as  hath  been  before  mentioned, 
with  most  tender  obedience  and  love,  due  to  60  gracious  a 
Queen,  and  sovereign  Lady. 

And  Her  Grace  likem$e,  of  her  side,  in  all  Her  Grace' ._, 
Passage,  shewed  herself  generally  an  Image  of  a  worthy  Lady 
and  Governor;  but  privately  these  especial  points  were  noted 
in  Her  Grace,  as  signs  of  amost  Prince-like  courage,  whereby 
her  loving  subjects  may  ground  a  sure  hope  for  the  rest  * 
her  gracious  doings  hereafter. 


a 
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Certain   Notes  of  the  ^eens   Majesty's 

great  mercy,  clemency^  and  wisdom 

used  in  this   Passage. 

Bout  the  nether  end  of  Cornhill,  toward  Cheap, 
one  of  the  Knights  about  Her  Grace,  had  espied 
an  ancient  Citizen  which  wept,  and  turned  his 
head  back.  And  therewith  said  this  Gentleman, 
"  Yonder  is  an  Alderman, "  for  so  he  termed  him, 
"  which  weepeth.andturneth  his  face  backward  !  How  may  it 
be  interpreted  that  he  doth  so?  For  sorrow!  or  for  gladness?  " 
The  Queen's  Majesty  heard  him ;  and  said,  "  I  warrant 
you,  it  is  for  gladness  !  "  A  gracious  interpretation  of  a  noble 
courage,  which  would  turn  the  doubtful  to  the  best.  And 
yet  it  was  well  known,  that  {as  Her  Grace  did  confirm  the 
same)  the  party's  cheer  was  moved,  for  very  pure  gladness 
for  the  sight  of  Her  Majesty's  person;  at  the  beholding 
whereof,  he  took  such  comfort,  that  with  tears  he  expressed 
the  same. 

In  Cheapside,  Her  Grace  smiled ;  and  being  thereof  de- 
manded the  cause,  aJiswered,  "  For  that  she  had  heard  one 
say,  Retnember  old  King  Henry  VIII  !  "  A  natural  child  ! 
which  at  the  very  remembrance  of  her  father's  name  took  so 
great  a  joy ;  that  all  men  may  well  think  that  as  she  rejoiced 
at  his  name  whom  this  Realm  doth  hold  of  so  worthy  memory, 
so,  tn  her  doings,  she  will  resemble  the  same. 

When  the  City's  charge  without  partiality,  and  only  the 
City,  was  mentioned  unto  Her  Grace  ;  she  said,  "  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  1"  Which  saying  might  move  all  natural 
Englishmen  heartily  to  shew  due  obedience  and  eniireness  to 
their  so  good  a  Queen,  which  will,  in  no  point,  forget  any 
parcel  of  duty  lovingly  shewed  unto  her. 
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Bvt  heaaae  Princes  be  tel  is  tbetr  Seat  by  GOD's  appoint' 
ment,  and  therefore  tbey  most  fint  and  chieSy  render  the 
l^ory  bf  Him  front  whoffl  their  glory  issu«th  ;  it  is  to  be 
noCsd  in  Her  Grace,  that,  forasmuch  as  GOD  hath 
WOftdcrfuUy  placed  her  in  the  Seat  oi  Government  over  this 
all  doings,  doth  shew  herself  most  mindful  of 
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His  goodness  and  mercy  shewed  unto  her.    And  amongst  all 
other,  two  principal  signs  thereof  were  noted  in  this  Passage. 
First,  in  the  Tower :  where  Her  Grace,  before  she  entered 
her  chariot,  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said; 

O  LORD !  Almighty  and  everlasting  GOD  !  I  give  Thee 
most  hearty  thanks,  that  as  Thou  hast  been  so  merciful 
unto  me,  as  to  spare  me  to  behold  this,  joyful  day  1   And  I 
acknowledge  that  Thou  hast  dealt  as  wonderfully  and 
mercifully  with  me,  as  Thou  didst  with  thy  true  and 
faithful  servant  Daniel,  the  prophet ;  whom  thou  de- 
liveredst  out  of  the  den,  from  the  cruelty  of  the  greedy 
and  raging  lions :  even  so,  was  I  overwhelmed,  and  only 
by  Thee !  delivered.  To  Thee  I  therefore,  only,  be  thanks, 
honour,  and  praise  for  ever !    Amen, 
The  second  was,  the  receiving  of  the  Bible,  at  the  Little 
Conduit,  in  Cheap.     For  when  Her  Grace  had  learned  that 
the  Bible  in  English,  should  there  he  offered ;  she  thanked 
theCity  therefore,  promised  the  reading  thereof  most  diligently, 
and  incontinent  commanded  that  it  should  be  brought.    At 
the  receipt  whereof,  how  reverently,  she  did,  with  both  her 
hands,  take  it !  kiss  it !  and  lay  it  on  her  breast  1  to  the  great 
comfort  of  the  lookers  ont 

GOD  will  undoubtedly  preserve  &o  worthy  a  Prince ;  which, 
at  His  honour,  so  reverently  taketh  her  beginning.  For  this 
saying  is  true,  and  written  in  the  Book  of  Truth  ;  "  He  that 
first  seekcth  the  Kingdom  of  GOD,  shall  have  all  other  things 
cast  'uito  him," 

Now,  therefore,  all  English  hearts,  and  her  natural  people 
must  needs  praise  GOD's  mercy,  which  hath  sent  them  so 
worthy  a  Prince  ;  and  pray  for  Her  Grace'^  long  continuance 
amongst  us. 

JlmprintcD  at  lonBon  m  fleet  street 

toitdin  Cempic  'Bat,  at  tbz  siffn  of  tbe 

l^anD  ann  ^tar,  bf  lEicbatD  Cot> 

ttlU  tde  .iriii.  Dap  of  3ianuacp. 

[1559] 
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Rev.  William  Harrison,  B.D. 

Canon  of  Windsor,  and  Rector  of 

Radwinter. 

EifZABETff  arms  England^  which  Mary 
had  left  defenceless. 

[B<Kil(I1..0iaii.i«af^»m>riM«'£v'Md^mHoui(iKu>''»C<b««6fr.  Sd.  is>l[-ai 
Baeriiued  by  F.  J.  FOBMtViUJ.  VtJL^  lor  Hrw  SAattftn  Steitly,  /.  (re.  Ed.  Itn*) 

|Ow  well,  and  how  strongly  our  country  hath  been 
furnished,  in  times  past,  with  armour  and  artil- 
lery, it  lieth  not  in  me,  as  of  myself  to  make 
rehearsal. 
Vet  that  it  lacked  both,  in  the  late  time  of 
Queen  Masy  ;  not  only  the  experience  of  mine  elders,  but 
also  the  talk  of  certain  Spaniards,  not  yet  forgotten,  did 
leave  some  manifest  notice. 
Upon  the  first,  I  need  not  8.tand :  for  few  will  deny  it. 
For  the  second,  I  have  heard  that  when  one  of  the  greatest 
Peers  of  Spain  [evidently  in  Queen  Mary's  reign]  espied  our 
nak«dne$«  in  this  behalf,  and  did  solemnly  utter  in  no 
obscure  place,  that  "  It  should  be  an  easy  matter,  in  short 
time,  to  conquer  England;  because  it  wanted  armour!"  his 
words  were  then  not  so  rashly  uttered,  as  they  were  politicly 
noted. 

For,  albeit,  that,  for  the  present  time,  their  efficacy  was 
dissembled ;  and  semblance  made  as  though  he  spake  but 
memly:  yet  at  the  very  Entrance  of  this  our  graciousQueen 
unto  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  they  were  so  providently 
called  to  remembrance,  and  such  speedy  reformation  sought, 
of  all  hands,  for  the  redress  of  this  inconveniency,  that  our 
country  was  sooner  furnished  with  armour  and  munition 
from  divers  parts  of  the  main  [the  Contitient],  besides  great 
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plenty  that  was  forged  here  at  home,  than  our  enemies  could 
get  understandiag  of  any  such  provision  to  be  made. 

By  this  policy  also,  was  the  no  small  hope  conceived  by 
Spaniards  utterly  cut  off;  who  (of  open  friends,  being  now 
become  our  secret  enemies ;  and  thereto  watching  a  time 
wherein  to  achieve  some  heavy  exploit  against  us  and  our 
country)  did  thereupon  change  their  purposes :  whereby 
England  obtained  rest ;  that  otherwise  might  have  been 
sure  of  sharp  and  cruel  wars. 

Thus  a  Spanish  word  uttered  by  one  man  at  one  time, 
overthrew,  or,  at  the  least,  hindered  sundry  privy  practices 
of  many  at  another  time. 

In  times  past,  the  chief  force  of  England  consisted  in  their 
long  bows.  But  now  we  have  in  manner  generally  given  over 
that  kind  of  artillery,  and  for  long  bows  indeed^  do  practice 
to  shoot  compass  for  our  pastime ;  which  kind  of  shooting 
can  never  yield  any  smart  stroke,  nor  beat  down  our  enemies, 
as  our  countrymen  were  wont  to  do,  at  every  time  of  need. 
Certes,  the  Frenchmen  and  Reitters  [i.e.,  Reifers,  (ke  German 
or  Swiss  Lanc(-knighti]  deriding  our  new  archery,  in  respect 
of  their  corslets,  will  not  let,  in  open  skirmish,  if  any  leisure 
serve,  to  turn  up  their  tails,  and  ciy,  "  Shoot,  Engjish!" 
and  all  because  our  strong  shooting  ia  decayed,  and  laid  in 
bed. 

But  if  some  of  our  Englishmen  now  lived,  that  served 
King  Edward  III.  in  his  wars  with  France  :  the  breech  of 
such  a  varlet  had  been  nailed  to  bis  back  with  one  arrow; 
and  another  feathered  in  his  bowels,  before  he  should  have 
turned  about  to  see  who  shot  the  first. 

But  as  our  shooting  is  thus,  in  manner,  utterly  decayed 
among  us  one  way  :  so  our  countrymen  wax  skilful  in  sundry 
other  points;  as  in  shooting  in  small  pieces,  the  caliver, 
and  handling  of  the  pike;  in  the  several  uses  whereof,  they 
are  become  very  expert. 

Our  armour  difTereth  not  from  that  of  other  nations;  and 
therefore  consisteth  of  corslets,  almain  rivets,  shirts  of 
mail,  jacks  quilted  and  covered  with  leather,  fustian,  or 
canvas  over  thick  plates  of  iron  that  are  sewed  in  the  same. 
Of  which,  there  is  no  town  or  village  that  hath  not  her 
convenient  furniture.    The  said  iirmour  and  munition  like- 
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were  not  so  ■uiuwly  taken,  bat  that  a  third  part  of  this 
like  moltibide  ma  left  usbilted  and  uncailed. 

What  ctoTOof  Bonition  and  armour,  the  Queen's  Majesty 
hath  in  her  storebooses,  it  lietb  not  in  mc  to  yi«ld  account; 
sith  I  sappoae  the  same  to  be  inBoite.  And  whereas  it  was 
commonly  said,  afts  the  loss  of  Calais,  that  England  would 
never  recover  the  store  of  ordnance  there  left  and  lost ;  the 
same  is  proved  f»ls« :  since  some  of  the  same  persons  do 
now  confess  that  this  land  was  nerer  better  furnished  with 
these  things  in  arty  King's  days,  since  the  Conquest. 

The  names  of  our  greatest  ordnance  are  commonly 
these  i  . 

Eoirinei,  whose  weight  is  200  lbs.;  and  it  h&th  i\  inches 

within  the  mouth. 
Falconet^  weighing  500  lbs.,  and  his  wideness  is  ^  inches 

within  the  mouth. 
Falcon  hath  800  lbs.,  and  2^  inches  within  the  mouth. 
Minion  poiseth  [leeigheth]  1,100  Iba.,  and  hath  3}  inches 

within  the  mouth. 
S^cre  hath   1,500  lbs.»  and  is  3^  inches   wide   in   the 

mouth. 


Defni-Cutvgrin  weigheth  3,000  lbs.,  and  hath  4^  inches 

within  the  mouth. 
Culvtjin    hath    4,000  lbs.,    and    5J  inches    within    the 

mouth. 
Demi-Cannon,    6,000    lbs.,    and   6^  inches  within   the 

mouth. 
Cannon,  7,000  lbs.,  and  8  inches  within  the  mouth. 
E.  Cannon,  8,000  lbs.,  a.nd  7  inches  within  the  mouth. 
Basilisk,  9,000  lbs.,  and  85  inches  within  the  mouth. 

By  which  proportions,  also,  it  is  easy  to  come  by  the 
weight  of  every  shot,  how  many  scores  [i.e.,  of  yards]  it  doth 
fly  at  point  blank,  how  much  powder  is  to  be  had  to  the 
same,  and  finally  how  many  inches  in  height,  each  bullet 
ought  to  carry. 
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As  for  the  Armouries  of  some  of  the  Nobility  (whereof  I 
also  have  seen  a  part),  they  are  so  well  furnished,  that  within 
some  one  Baron's  custody,  I  have  seen  three  score  or  a 
hundred  corslets  at  once;  besides  calivers,  hand-guns,  bows, 
sheafs  of  arrows,  pikes,  bills,  pole-axes,  flasks,  touch-boxes, 
targets,  &c. :  the  very  sight  whereof  appalled  my  courage. 

Seldom  shall  you  see  any  of  my  countrymen,  above 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  old,  to  go  without  a  dagger  at  the 
least,  at  his  back  or  by  his  side ;  althoU;gh  they  be  aged 
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The  True  Report  iff  ike  6uming  of 

the  Steeple  and  Ckurch  of 

Paul 's  in  Lonthn. 


N  Wednesday,  being  the  4th  day  of  June 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1561  (and  in  the 
3rd  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign 
Lady  ELIZABETH,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
Queen  of  England  France  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.),  between  one 
and  two  of  the  clock  at  afternoon,  was 
seen  a  marvellous  great  fiery  lightning; 
and  Immediately  ensued  a  most  terrible  hideous  crack  of 
thunder,  such  as  seldom  hath  been  heard ;  and  that,  by 
estimation  of  sense,  directly  over  the  city  of  London.  At 
which  instant,  the  comer  of  a  turret  of  the  Steeple  of  St 
Martin's  Church  within  Lud  Gate  was  torn ;  and  divers 
grea.t  stones  casten  down ;  and  a  hole  broken  through  the 
roof  and  timber  of  the  said  Church  by  the  fall  of  the  same 
stones. 

For  divers  persons  (in  time  of  the  said  tempest,  being  on 
the  river  of  Thames  ;  and  others  being  in  the  fields  near 
adjoining  to  the  city)  affirmed  that  they  saw  a  long  and 
spear-pointed  flame  of  fire,  as  it  were,  run  through  the  top  of 
the  brochc  \pr  spire\  or  shaft  of  Paul's  Steeple ;  from  the 
East,  westward.  And  some  of  the  parish  of  St  Martin's, 
then  being  in  the  street,  did  feel  a  marvellous  strong  air  or 
whirlwind,  with  a  smell  like  brimstone,  coming  from  Paul's 
Church ;  and  withal  heard  a  rush  of  the  stones  which  fell 
from  their  Steeple  into  the  Church. 
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Between  four  and  five  of  the  clock,  a  smoke  was  espied  by 
divers  to  break  out  under  the  bowl  of  the  said  shaft  of  Paul's ; 
and  namely  [particularly^  by  PETER  JOHNSON,  Principal 
Registrar  to  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  who  immediately 
brought  word  to  the  Bishop's  House. 

But,  suddenly  after,  as  it  were  in  a  moment,  the  flame 
brake  forth  in  a  circle,  like  a  garland,  round  about  the  broche, 
about  two  yards,  to  the  estimation  of  sight,  under  the  bowl 
of  the  said  shaft ;  and  increased  in  such  wise  that,  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  little  more,  the  Cross  and  the  Eagle 
on  the  top  fell  down  upon  the  South  cross  lie  \AisU\ 

Tlie  Lord  Mayor  being  sent  for,  and  his  Brethcrcn  [the 
Aldermen],  came  with  all  speed  possible;  and  had  a  short 
consultation,  as  in  such  a  case  might  be,  with  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  others,  for  the  best  way  of  remedy.  And 
thither  came  also  [Sir  Nicholas  Bacon]  the  Lord  Keeper 
■of  the  Great  Seal,  and  [William  Paulet,  Marquis  of 
Winchester]  the  Lord  Tr^urer:  who,  by  their  uisdom 
and  authority,  directed  as  good  order  as  in  so  great  confusion 
could  possibly  be. 

Some  there  were,  pretending  experience  in  wars,  that 
counselled  the  remnant  of  the  Steeple  to  be  shot  down  with 
cannons  ;  which  counsel  was  not  liked,  as  most  perilous  both 
for  the  dispersing  [of]  the  fire,  and  [the]  destruction  of  houses 
and  people. 

Others  (perceiving  the  Steeple  to  be  past  all  recovery ; 
considering  the  hugeness  of  the  fire,  and  the  dropping  of  the 
lead)  thought  best  to  get  ladders,  and  scale  the  Church  ;  and 
with  axes  to  hew  down  a  space  of  the  roof  of  the  Church  to 
stay  the  fire,  at  the  least  to  save  some  part  of  the  said 
Church :  whtch  was  concluded  \decided  upi>n\.  But  before 
the  ladders  and  buckets  could  be  brought,  and  things  put  in 
any  order  (and  especially  because  the  Church  was  of  such 
height  that  they  could  not  scale  it,  and  no  sufficient  number 
of  axes  could  be  had  :  the  labourers  also  being  troubled  with 
the  multitude  of  idle  gazers);  the  most  part  of  the  highest 
roof  of  the  Church  was  on  fire. 

First,  the  fall  of  the  Cross  and  Eagle  fired  the  South  cross 
He  {AisUy,  which  He  was  first  consumed.     The  beams  and 
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brands  of  the  Steeple  fell  down  on  every  side,  and  fired  the 
other  three  parts:  that  is  to  say,  the  Chancel  or  Quire,  the 
North  lie,  and  the  body  of  the  Church.  So  that.  In  one 
hour's  space,  the  broche  [0^  spir^]  of  the  Steeple  was  burnt 
down  to  the  battlements.;  and  the  most  part  of  the  highest 
roof  of  the  Church  likewise  consumed. 


The  state  of  the  Steeple  and  Church  seeming  both 
desperate;  my  Lord  Mayor  was  advised,  by  one  Master 
Winter  of  the  Admiralty  [#>,  Admiral  Sir  W/lj.jah 
WrifTsx],  to  convert  the  most  part  of  his  care  and  provision 
to  preserve  the  Bishop's  Palace  adjoining  to  the  north-west 
end  of  the  Church;  lest  from  that  House,  being  large,  the 
fire  might  spread  to  the  streets  adjoining.  Whereupon  the 
ladders,  buckets,  and  labourers  were  commanded  thither ; 
and,  by  great  labour  and  diligence,  a  piece  of  the  roof  of  the 
North  lie  was  cut  down,  and  the  fire  so  stayed:  and,  by 
much  water,  that  part  quenched ;  and  the  said  Bishop's 
House  preserved. 

It  pleased  GOD  also,  at  the  same  time,  both  to  turn,  and 
calm,  the  wind  :  which  afore  was  vehement ;  and  continued 
still  high  and  great  in  other  parts  without  the  city. 

There  were  above  500  persons  that  laboured  in  carrying 
and  filling  water,  &c.  Divers  substantial  citizens  took  pauns 
as  if  they  had  been  labourers  ;  so  did  also  divers  and  sundry 
Gentlemen,  whose  names  were  not  known  to  the  Writer 
hereof:  but  amongst  others,  the  said  Master  WINTER,  and 
one  Master  Stranguish,  did  both  take  notable  pains  in 
their  own  persons ;  and  also  much  directed  and  encouraged 
others,  and  that  not  without  great  danger  to  themselves. 


In  the  evening,  came  the  Lord  Clinton,  [the]  Lord 
Admiral,  from  the  Court  at  Greenwich ;  whom  the  Queen's 
Majesty  (as  soon  as  the  rage  of  the  fire  was  espied  by  Her 
Majesty  and  others  in  the  Court,  of  the  pitiful  inclination 
and  love  that  her  gracious  Highness  did  bear  both  to  the 
said  Church  and  the  city)  sent  to  assist  my  Lord  Mayor,  for 
the  suppressing  of  the  fire  ;  who,  with  his  wisdom  authority 
and  diligent  travail,  did  very  much  guod  therein. 


4o6The  fire  lasted  from  4  till  10  p.m.  [„jj^,^. 

About  ten  of  the  clock,  the  fierceness  of  the  fire  was  past, 
the  timber  being  tallen  md  lying  burning  upon  the  vaults  of 
stone;  the  vaults  yet  (GOD  be  thanked!)  standing  un- 
perished.  So  as  ml)'  the  timber  of  the  whole  Church  was 
consumed,  and  the  lead  molten  :  saving  the  most  part  of  the 
two  low  lies  of  the  Qoire,  and  a  piece  of  the  North  He,  and 
another  small  piece  of  the  South  He  in  the  body  of  the 
Church. 

Notwithstanding  aU  which,  it  pleased  the  merciful  GOD^ 
in  his  wrath,  to  remember  his  mercy;  and  to  enclose  the 
harm  of  this  most  fierce  ajid  terrible  fire  within  the  walls  of 
this  one  Church  :  not  extending  any  part  of  his  wrath  in  this 
fire  Upon  the  rest  of  the  city,  which  to  all  reason  and  sense 
of  man  was  subject  to  utter  destruction.  For  in  the  whole 
dly,  without  the  Church,  no  stick  was  kindled  surely.  Not- 
wtthstutding  that,  in  divers  parts  and  streets,  and  within  the 
houses  both  adjoining  and  of  a  good  distance,  as  in  Fleet 
Street  and  Newgate  Market,  by  the  violence  of  the  fire, 
burning  coals  of  great  bignera  fell  down  aimost  as  thick  as 
hailstones ;  and  flaws  of  lead  were  blown  abroad  into  the 
gardens  without  the  city,  like  6aws  of  snow  in  breadth : 
without  hurt  (GOD  be  thanked ! )  to  any  house  or  person, 

Many  fond  talks  go  abroad  of  the  nnginal  cause  of  this. 
Some  say.  It  was  negligence  of  plumbers :  whereas,  by  due 
examination,  it  is  proved  that  no  plumbers  or  other  work- 
men laboured  in  the  Church  for  six  months  before.  Others 
suspect  that  it  was  done  by  some  wicked  practice  of  wild 
fire  or  gunpowder :  but  no  just  suspicions  thereof,  by  any 
examination,  can  be  found  hitherto.  Some  suspect  Con- 
jurors and  Sorcerers,  whereof  there  is  also  no  great  likeli- 
hood :  and  if  it  had  been  wrought  that  way  ;  yet  could  not 
the  Devil  have  done  it  without  GOD's  permission,  and  tO' 
some  purpose  of  his  unsearchable  judgments,  as  appeM«lh 
in  the  story  of  Job. 

The  true  cause,  as  it  seemeth,  was  the  tempest,  by  GOD's 
sufferance.  For  it  cannot  be  otherwise  gathered,  but  that, 
at  the  said  great  and  terrible  thunderclap,  when  St  Martin's 
Steeple  was  torn,  the  lightning  (which  by  natural  order 
smiteth  the  highest)  did  first  smite  the  top  of  Paul's  Steeple; 


and  entering  in  at  the  small  holes,  which  have  always 
remained  open  for  building  scaffolds  to  the  works,  and  find- 
ing the  timber  very  old  and  dry,  did  kindle  the  same :  and 
so  the  fire  increasing,  grew  to  a  flame,  and  wrought  the 
eflfect  which  followed  ;  most  terrible  then  to  behold,  and  now 
most  lamentable  to  look  upon. 

On  Sunday  following,  being  the  8th  day  of  June  [1561], 
the  reverend  [Father]  in  GOD  Qames  PILKINGTON]  Bishop 
of  Durham,  at  St  Paul's  Cross,  made  a  learned  and  fruitful 
Sermon  ;  exhorting  the  auditory  to  a  general  repentance, 
and  namely  [especiad/y]  to  humble  obedience  to  tlie  laws  and 
Superior  Powers,  which  virtue  is  much  decayed  in  these  our 
days ;  seeming  to  have  intelligence  from  the  Queen^s  High- 
ness, that  Her  Majesty  intendeth  more  severity  of  laws  shall 
be  executed  against  persons  disobedient,  as  well  in  causes  of 
Religion  as  Civil ;  to  the  great  rejoicing  of  his  auditors. 

He  exhorted  also  his  audience  to  take  this  as  a  general 
warning  to  the  whole  realm,  and  namely  [espgcmUj']  to  the 
city  of  London,  of  some  greater  plague  to  follow  if  amend- 
ment of  life  in  all  [ejstatcs  did  not  ensue.  He  much 
reproved  those  persons  which  would  assign  the  cause  of  this 
wrath  of  GOD  to  any  particular  [ejstate  of  men ;  or  that 
were  diligent  to  look  into  other  men's  lives,  and  could  see 
no  faults  in  themselves ;  but  wished  that  every  man  would 
descend  into  himself  and  say  with  David,  E^o  stim  qui 
peccavi,  "  I  am  he  that  hath  sinned."  And  so  forth  to  that 
effect,  very  godly. 

He  also  not  only  reproved  tiie  profanation  of  the  said 
Church  of  Paul's,  of  long  time  heretofore  abused  [in  PauCs 
W(W*]  by  walking,  jangling',  brawling,  fighting,  bargaining, 
&c,  namely  \particularty\  in  Sermon  and  Service  time  :  but 
also  answered  by  the  way  to  the  objections  of  such  evil- 
tongued  persons  which  do  impute  this  token  of  GOD's 
deserved  ire  to  alteration,  or  rather,  Reformation  of  Reli- 
gion ;  declaring  out  of  ancient  records  and  histories  the  like. 
yea,  and  greater  matters,  [that]  had  befallen  in  the  time  of 
superstition  and  ignorance. 

For,  in  the  ist  year  of  King  STEPHEN  [1135-6  A,D,] 
not  only  the  said  Church  of  Paul's  was  burnt :  but  also  a 
great  part  of  the  city  :  that  is  to  say,  from  London  Bridge 
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Rev.  John  Fox,  the  Martyrologist. 

A  false  fearful  Imagination  of  fire  at 
Oxford  University. 

lAtit  and  Mfmumnti,  1x74.     Tkrfatsatti  iit  katHtli.Jnm  ijtj  EJitatt.'i 

A  meny  and  pleasant  Narration,  touching  a  false  fearful 
Itnagination  of  Fire  raised  among  the  Doctors  and 
Masters  of  Oxford  in  St.  Mary's  church,  at  the 
recantation    of    Master   Malary,     Master   of    Arts    of 

Cambridge. 

fiTHERTO,  [gentle  reader,  we  have  remembered  a 
great  number  of  lamentable  and  bloody  tragedies 
of  s-uch  as  have  been  slain  through  extreme  cruelty ; 
now  I  will  here  set  before  thee  again  a  merry  and 
comical  spectacle,  whereat  thou  mayest  now  laugh 
and  refresh  thyself,  which,  forasmuch  as  it  did  necessarily 
accord  with  our  present  enterprise,  1  have  not  thought  it 
good  to  pass  it  over  with  silence.] 

There  was  one  Master  Malary,  Master  of  Arts  of 
Cambridge,  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  who,  for  the  like 
opinions  to  those  above  rehearsed,  holden  contraiy  to  the 
Catholic  determination  of  holy  mother  Church  of  Rome;  that 
is,  for  the  right  truth  of  Christ's  gospel,  was  convented 
before  the  bishops :  and,  in  the  end,  sent  to  Oxford,  there 
openly  to  recant,  and  to  bear  his  faggot;  to  the  terror  of  the 
students  of  that  University.  The  time  and  place  were 
appointed  that  he  should  be  brought  solemnly  into  St, 
Mary's  church  upon  a  Sunday;  where  a  great  number  of  the 
head  Doctors  and  pivines  and  others  of  the  University  were 
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together  assembled :  bcaideb  a  great  multitude  of  citizens  and 
town  dwellers,  who  came  to  behold  the  sight.  Furthermore, 
because  that  solemnity  should  not  pass  without  some  effectual 
cermon  for  the  holding  up  of  the  mother  Church  of  Rome,  Dr. 
Smith,  Reader  then  of  the  Divinity  Lecture,  was  appointed 
to  make  the  sermon  at  this  recantation.  Briefly,  al  the 
preaching  of  this  sermon  there  was  assembled  a  mighty 
audience  of  all  sorts  and  degrees;  as  well  of  students  as 
others.  Few  almost  were  absent  who  loved  to  hear  or  see 
any  news ;  insomuch  that  there  was  no  place  almost  in  the 
whole  church,  which  was  not  fully  replenished  with  concourse 
and  throng  of  people. 

All  things  thus  being  prepared  and  set  in  readiness,  cometh 
forth  poor  Malary  with  hia  faggot  upon  his  shoulder.  Not 
long  after,  also,  proceedeth  the  Doctor  into  the  pulpit  to 
make  his  sermon;  the  purpose  and  argument  whereof  was 
wholly  upon  the  sacrament:  the  which  Doctor,  for  the 
more  confirmation  and  credit  to  his  wordaj  had  provided  the 
holy  catholic  cake  and  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  there 
to  hang  by  a  string  before  him  in  the  pulpit.  Thus  the 
Doctor,  with  his  god-almighty,  entering  his  godly  sermon, 
had  scarce  proceeded  into  the  midst  thereof  (the  people 
giving  great  silence  with  all  reverence  unto  his  doctrine)^ 
hut  suddenly  was  heard  in  the  church  the  voice  of  one 
Crying  in  the  street,  "Fire!  fire!"  The  party  who  thus 
cned  first  in  the  street,  was  called  Hbuster. 

[The  occasion  of  this  exclamation  came  by  a  chimney  that 
was  on  fire  in  the  town,  wherein  the  fire,  having  taken  hold 
of  the  soot  and  dry  matter,  bumed  out  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney  ;  and  so  caused  the  neighbours  to  make  an  outcry.] 

This  Heuster  coming  from  Allhallows  parish  saw  the 
chimney  on  fire,  and  so  passing  through  the  street  by  St. 
Mary's  church,  cried  "Firel  fire!"  as  the  fashion  is;  meaning 
no  hurt. 

[Such  is  the  order  and  manner  amongst  the  Englishmen; 
much  diverse  and  contrary  to  that  which  is  used  among  the 
Germans.  For  whensoever  any  fire  happeneth  in  Germany,  by 
and  by,  the  bells  ringing  in  the  Steeples  stir  up  the  people  to 
help.  Who  immediately  are  all  ready  in  armour ;  some  go  unto 
the  walls,  others  beset  the  ways,  and  the  residue  are  appointed 
to  quench  the  fire.     The  labour  is  diversely  divided  amor 
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them,  for  whilst  some  fetch  water  in  leather  buckets,  other 
some  cast  on  the  water,  some  dimb  the  houses,  and  some  with 
hooks  pull  them  down ;  some  again  attend  and  keep  watch 
without,  riding  about  the  fields :  so  tha.t,  by  this  means,  there 
lacketh  neither  help  within,  neither  safeguard  without.  But 
the  like  is  not  used  here  in  England :  for  when  any  such 
thing  happeneth,  there  is  no  public  sign  or  token  given;  but 
the  outcry  of  the  neighbours  doth  stir  up  all  the  others  to 
help.  There  is  no  public  or  civil  order  in  doing  of  things, 
neither  any  division  of  labour:  but  every  man,  running 
headlong  together,  catcheth  whatsoever  cometh  next  to  hand 
to  quench  the  fire.J 

This,  sound  of  fire  being  heard  in  the  church,  first  of  them 
that  stood  outermost  next  to  the  church  door;  so  increased 
and  went  from  one  to  another:  that  at  length  it  came  unto 
the  ears  of  the  Doctors,  and  at  last  to  the  Preacher  himself. 
Who,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  matter,  being  amazed  with 
sudden  fear,  and  marvelling  what  the  matter  should  mean; 
began  to  took  up  into  the  top  of  the  church,  and  to  behold 
the  walls.  The  residue  seeing  them  look  up,  looked  up 
also.  Then  began  they,  in  the  midst  of  the  audience,  to  cry 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Fire  !  fire  !  "  "  Where  ?  "  saith 
one;  "Where?"  saith  another.  "In  the  church  I "  saith 
one.  The  mention  of  the  church  was  scarcely  pronounced, 
when,  as  in  one  moment,  there  was  a  common  cry  amongst 
them,  "  The  church  is  on  fire !  The  church  is  set  on  fire  by 
heretical  "  &c.  And,  albeit  no  man  did  see  any  fire  at  all ; 
yet,  forasmuch  as  all  men  cried  out  so,  every  man  thought  it 
true  that  they  heard.  Then  was  there  such  fear,  concourse 
and  tumult  of  people  through  the  whole  church,  that  it 
cannot  be  declared  in  words,  as  it  was  indeed. 

And  as  in  a  great  fire  (where  fire  is  indeed),  we  see  many 
times  how  one  little  spark  giveth  matter  of  a  mighty  flame, 
setting  whole  stacks  and  piles  a  burning ;  so  here,  upon  a 
small  occasion  of  one  man's  word,  kindled  first  a  general 
ciy,  then  a  strong  opinion  running  in  every  man's  head 
within  the  church,  thinking  the  church  to  be  on  iire;  where 
no  fire  was  at  all.  Thus  it  pleased  Almighty  GOD  to  delude 
these  deluders:  that  is,  that  these  great  Doctors  and  wise 
men  of  the  schools,  who  think  themselves  so  wise  in  GOD's 
matters  as  though  they  could  not  err ;  should  see,  by  their 
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Aha  lim,  llimt.li  tht  n^  id  tfae  people,  aad  nraning  to 
and  fro.  the  dart  wa»  aa  rajaad,  that  k  liiiiaiil  as  it  had  been 
tbe  HBofce  flf  fire:  ■hiA  thin^  logOhg  with  the  ootciy  of 
^  pcopkf  Bade  all  tBcaaoafaaid;  that*  kaviae  Ae  aetmon, 
thcj' b<^?u>  aU  tingether  to  m  aw^.  Bat  HKharas  the  press 
«f  the  MaMtBde  nta&iae  u  heapK  teecifaer;  that  the  more 
they  bboared,  the  ias.  thej  ooold  get  oot.  Fca-  -while  th^ 
raa  all  headlong  nato  the  doon,  cwtty  man  strmng  to  get 
exit  fint ;  they  thmst  ooe  another  in  ncfa  sort,  and  stock  so 
ftat:  that  aettber  tb^  that  were  withont  coald  get  isto  the 
duHch  a^un,  neither  they  that  wen  within  coold  get  oat  by 
any  meant.  So  then,  one  door  ben^  sapped,  thqr  ran  to 
another  little  wicket  on  the  Dorth  s^e,  toward  the  college 
called  Bn&enDOse,  thinking  so  to  pass  oat.  But  there  again 
waa  the  like  or  greater  throng.  So  the  people,  clustering  and 
thronging  together;  it  put  many  in  danger,  and  broogfat  many 
tttdthmt  unto  their  end,  by  bruising  c^  th^  bones  or  sides. 
jJUi^**  There  was  j-et  another  door  towards  the  West, 
SriL'^ITii  *^^^^  dibeit  it  was  shut  and  seldom  opened;  yet 
■tjfa.»fcn«i  now  raji  they  to  it  with  snch  sway,  that  the  great 
>«M«»r"  bar  of  iron  (which  is  incredible  to  be  spoken)  beii^ 
ta«*«  l'tif~i  pulled  out  and  broken  by  force  of  men's  hands: 
the  door,  notwithstanding,  could  not  be  opened  for  the  press 
or  multitude  of  people. 

At  last,  when  they  were  there  also  past  all  hope  to  get  out, 
then  they  were  all  exceedingly  amazed,  and  ran  up  and 
down  :  crying  out  upon  the  heretics  who  had  conspired  their 
death.  The  more  they  ran  about  and  cried  out,  the  more 
smoke  and  dust  rose  in  the  church:  even  as  though  all  things 
had  now  been  on  a  flaming  fire.     I  think  there  was  never 
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such  a  tumultuous  huriyburly  rising  so  of  nothing  heard  of 
before ;  nor  so  great  a  fear  where  was  no  cause  to  fear,  nor 
peril  at  all :  so  that  if  Dbmocritus,  the  merry  philosopher, 
sitting  in  the  top  of  the  church,  and  seeing  all  things  in  such 
safety  as  they  were,  had  looked  down  upon  the  multitude, 
and  beholden  so  great  a  number,  some  howling  and  weeping, 
running  up  and  down,  and  playing  the  mad  men,  now  hither, 
now  thither.as  beingtossed  to  and  fro  with  waves  or  tempests  ; 
trembling  and  quaking,  raging  and  faring,  without  any 
manifest  cause;  especially  if  he  had  seen  those  great  Rabbins, 
the  Doctors  laden  with  so  many  badges  or  cognisances  of 
wisdom,  so  foolishly  and  ridicuously  seeking  holes  and  corners 
to  hide  themselves  in  ;  gasping,  breathing  and  sweating,  and 
for  very  horror  being  almost  beside  themselves :  I  think  he 
would  have  satisfied  himself  with  this  one  laughter  for  all 
his  lifetime  ;  or  else  rather  would  have  laughed  his  heart  out 
of  his  belly,  whilst  one  said  that  he  plainly  heard  the  noise 
of  the  fire,  another  affirmed  that  he  saw  it  with  his  eyes, 
and  another  sware  that  he  felt  the  molten  lead  dropping 
down  upon  his  head  and  shoulders.  Such  is  the  force  of 
imagination,  when  it  is  once  grafted  in  men's  hearts  through 
fear. 

In  all  the  whole  company,  there  was  none  that  behaved 
himself  more  modestly  than  the  heretic  that  was  ^"l^..""' 
there  to  do  penance ;    who,  casting  his  faggot  off  |'™j'™'. . 
from  his  shoulders  upon  a  monk's  head  that  stood  ihtit!^. 
by,    kept  himself  quiet,  minding  to  take  such   part  as  the 
others  did. 

All  the  others,  being  careful  for  themselves,  never  made  an 
end  of  running  up  and  down  and  crying  out.  None  cried  out 
more  earnestly  than  the  Doctor  that  preached  (who  was,  as  I 
said,  Dr.  Smith),  who,  in  manner  first  of  all,  cried  out  in  the 
pulpit,  saying,  "These  are  the  trains  and  subtleties  of  the 
heretics  against  me:  LORD  have  mercy  upon  me!  LORD  have 
mercy  upon  me !  "  But  might  not  GOD,  as  it  had  been  (to 
speak  with  Job)  out  of  a  whirlwind,  have  answered  johii.  s 
again  unto  this  preacher  thus;  "Thou  dost  now  implore  my 
mercy,  but  thou  thyself  showest  no  mercy  unto  thy  fellows 
and  brethren !  How  doth  thy  flesh  tremble  now  at  the 
mention  of  fire !  But  you  think  it  a  sport  to  bum  other  simple 
innocents  neither  do  ye  anything  at  all  regard  it-    If  burning 
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and  to  soffer  a,  torment  of  &rc  seem  so  gricvoas  a  matter  UDto 
yoQ,  then  you  shoold  also  have  the  like  consideration  in  other 
men's  perils  and  dangers,  when  you  do  bam  your  fellows  and 
brethren  !  Or,  if  you  think  it  but  a  light  and  trifling  matter 
in  them,  go  to  oow,  do  you  also  with  like  courage,  contemn, 
and  with  like  patience,  suffer  now  the  same  tonoents 
>xfursc]vcs.  And  if  so  be  I  should  now  su£Fer  you  with  the 
whole  church,  to  be  burned  to  ashes,  what  other  thing  should 
I  do  onto  you  than  you  do  daily  unto  your  fellows  and 
brethren  ?  Wherefore,  since  you  so  little  esteem  the  death 
of  others,  be  now  content  that  other  men  should  also  little 
r^aid  the  death  of  yoo."  With  this,  I  say,  or  with  some 
other  like  answer,  if  that  either  GOD,  or  human  charity,  or 
the  common  sense  of  nature  would  expostulate  with  them; 
yea  it'  there  had  been  a  fire  indeed  (as  they  were  more  feared 
than  hurt),  who  would  have  doubted,  but  that  tt  had  happened 
unto  them  according  to  their  deserts?  But  now,  worthy  it 
is  the  noting,  how  the  vain  fear  and  folly  of  those  Catholics 
either  were  deluded,  or  how  their  cruelty  was  reproved; 
whereby  they,  being  better  taught  by  their  own  example, 
might  hereafter  learn  what  it  i&  to  put  other  poor  men  to  the 
fire,  which  they  themselves  here  so  much  abhorred. 

But  to  return  again  to  the  description  of  this  pageant, 
wherein  (as  I  said  before)  there  was  no  danger  at  all ;  yet 
were  they  all  in  such  fear,  as  if  present  death  had  been  over 
their  heads.  In  all  this  great  maze  and  garboil,  there  was 
nothing  more  feared  than  the  melting  of  the  lead,  which 
many  affirmed  that  they  felt  dropping  upon  their  bodies. 
[For  almost  all  the  churches  in  England  are  covered  with 
lead,  like  as  in  Germany  they  are  for  the  most  part  tiled.] 

Now  in  this  sudden  terror  and  fear,  which  took  from  them 
all  reason  and  counsel  out  of  their  minds,  to  behold  what 
practices  and  sundry  shifts  every  man  made  for  himself  it; 
would  make  not  only  De-moceitus,  and  Hbeaclitus  also,  to 
laugh,  but  rather  a  horse  well  near  to  break  his  halter.  But 
none  used  themselves  more  ridiculously  than  such  as  seemed 
greatest  wise  men,  saving  that  in  one  or  two,  peradventure, 
somewhat  more  quietness  of  mind  appeared ;  among  whom 
was  one  Clavmund,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College 
(whom,  for  reverence  and  learning's  sake,  I  do  here  name), 
and  a  few  other  aged  persons  with  him;  who,  for  their  age 
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and  weakness,  durst  not  thrust  themselves  into  the  throng 
amongst  the  reel,  but  kneeled  down  quietly  before  the  high 
altar,  committing  themselveti  and  their  lives  unto  the 
Sacra.ment. 

The  others,  who  were  younger  and  stronger,  ran  up  and 
down  through  the  press,  marvelling  at  the  incivility  of  men; 
and  waxed  angry  with  the  unmannerly  multitude  that  would 
give  no  room  unto  the  Doctors,  Bachelors,  Masters,  and 
other  Graduates  and  Regent  Masters.  But  as  the  terror  and 
fear  was  common  unto  all  men^  so  was  there  no  difference 
made  of  persons  or  degrees ;  every  man  scrambling  for 
himself.  The  violet  cap,  or  purple  gown>  did  there  nothing 
avail  the  Doctor  ;  neither  the  Master's  hood,  nor  the  monk's 
cowl,  were  there  respected.  Yea,  if  the  King  or  Queen  had 
been  there  at  that  present  and  in  that  perplexity;  they  had 
been  no  better  than  a  common  man. 

After  they  had  long  striven  and  essayed  all  manner  of 
ways,  and  saw  no  remedy,  neither  by  force  nor  authority 
to  prevail :  they  fell  to  entreating  and  offering  of  rewards ; 
one  offering  twenty  pounds  [of  good  money],  another  his 
scarlet  gown,  so  that  any  man  would  pull  him  out,  though  it 
were  by  the  ears  1 

Some  stood  close  unto  the  pillars,  thinking  themselves  sate 
under  the  vaults  of  stone  from  the  dropping  of  the  lead : 
others,  being  without  money,  and  unprovided  of  all  shifts, 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn  them.  One,  being  a  President 
of  a  certain  College  {whose  name  I  need  not  here  to  utter), 
pulling  a  board  out  from  the  pews,  covered  his  head  and 
shoulders  therewith  against  the  scalding  lead ;  which  they 
feared  much  more  than  the  fall  of  the  church.  Now  what  a 
laughter  would  this  have  ministered  unto  Democritijs 
amongst  other  things,  to  behold  there  a  certain  grand 
paunch ;  who,  seeing  the  doors  stopped  and  every  way  closed 
up,  thought.by  another  compendious  means,  to  get  out  through 
a  glass  window,  if  it  might  be  by  any  shift  ?  But  here  the 
iron  grates  letted  [hindered]  him ;  notwithstanding  his  greedy 
mind  would  needs  attempt,  if  he  could  haply  bring  his 
purpose  to  pass.  When  he  had  broken  the  glass,  and  was 
come  to  the  space  between  the  grates  where  he  should  creep 
out;  hrst  he  thrust  in  his  head  with  the  one  shoulder,  and  it 
went  through  well  enough.     Then  he  laboured  to  get  the 
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other  shoulder  after ;  but  there  was  a  great  labour  about  that, 
and  long  he  stuck  by  the  shoulders  with  much  ado ;  for  whai 
doth  not  importune  labour  overcome  ?  Thus  far  forth  he 
was  now  gotten  ;  but,  by  what  part  of  his  body  he  did  stick 
fast,  I  am  not  certain,  neither  may  I  feign:  forasmuch  as 
th«re  be  yet  witnesses  who  did  see  these  things,  who  would 
correct  mc,  if  1  should  do  so.  Notwithstanding,  this  is  most 
certain,  that  he  did  stick  fast  between  the  grates,  and  could 
neither  get  out,  nor  in. 

Thus  this  good  man,  being  indeed  a  monk,  and  having  but 
short  hose;  by  the  which  way  he  supposed  soonest  to  escape, 
by  the  same  he  fell  into  further  inconvenience,  making  of  one 
danger  two.  For,  if  the  fire  or  lead  had  fallen  on  the  outside, 
those  parts  which  did  hang  out  of  the  window  had  been  in 
danger  ;  and,  contrariwise,  if  the  flame  had  raged  within  the 
church,  all  his  other  parts  had  lien  open  to  the  fire.  And  as 
this  man  did  stick  fast  in  the  window,  so  did  the  rest  stick  as 
fast  in  the  doors,  that  sooner  they  might  have  been  burned, 
than  they  could  once  stir  or  move  one  foot.  Through  the 
which  press,  at  last,  there  was  a  way  found,  that  some,  going 
over  their  heads,  gat  out. 

Here  also  happened  another  pageant  in  a  certain  monk 
(if  I  be  not  misadvised)  of  Gloucester  College,  whereat 
"PLnoiidM  CALPHURNms  might  well  laugh  with  an  open 
o™."-Hoi.ACB.  mouth,  so  It  happened,  that  there  was  a  young 
lad  in  this  tumult,  who,  seeing  the  doors  fast  stopped  with 
the  press  or  multitude,  and  that  he  had  not  way  to  get  out, 
climbed  up  upon  the  door;  and  there,  staying  upon  the  top 
of  the  door,  was  forced  to  tarry  still :  for,  to  come  down  into 
the  church  again  he  durst  not  for  fear  of  the  fire,  and  to  leap 
down  toward  the  street  he  could  not  without  danger  of 
falling,  When  he  had  tarried  there  awhile,  he  advised 
himself  what  to  do ;  neither  did  occasion  want  to  serve  his 
purpose  :  for,  by  chance,  amongst  them  that  got  out  over 
men's  heads,  he  saw  a  monk,  coming  towards  him.  who  had 
a  great  wide  cowl  hanging  at  his  back.  This  the  boy  thought 
to  be  a  good  occasion  for  him  to  escape  by.  When  the  monk 
came  near  unto  him,  the  boy,  who  was  on  the  top  of  the  door, 
came  down,  and  prettily  conveyed  himself  into  the  monk's 
cowl ;  thinking  (as  it  came  to  pass  indeed)  that  if  the  monk 
did  escape,  he  should  also  get  out  with  him.     To  be  brief,  at 
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last  the  monk  gat  out  over  men's  heads,  with  the  boy  m  his 
cowl,  and^  for  a  great  while,  felt  no  weight  or  burden. 

At  the  last,  wheD  he  was  somewhat  more  come  to  himself, 
and  did  shake  his  shoulders,  feeling  his  cowl  heavier  than  it 
was  accustomed  to  be,  and  also  hearing  the  voice  of  one 
speaking  behind  in  his  cowl ;  he  was  more  afraid  than  he  was 
before  when  hewas  in  the  throng:  thinking,  in  very  deed,  that 
the  evil  spirit  which  had  set  the  church  on  fire  had  flown  into 
his  cowl.  By  and  by  he  began  to  play  the  exorcist :  "  In  the 
name  of  GOD,"  said  he,  "  and  all  aaintSt  I  command  thee  to 
declare  what  thou  art,  that  art  behind  at  my  back  t  "  To 
whom  the  boy  answered,  "  1  am  Bertram's  boy,"  said  he; 
for  that  was  his  name.  "But  I,"  said  the  monk,  "adjure 
thee,  in  the  name  of  the  unseparable  Trinity,  that  thou, 
wicked  spirit!  do  tell  me  who  thou  art,  from  whence  thou 
comest,  and  that  thou  get  thee  hence !"  "  I  am  Bertram's 
boy,"  said  he,  "  Good  Master!  let  me  go!"  and  with  that 
his  cowl  began,  with  the  weight,  to  crack  upon  his  shoulders. 
The  monk  when  he  perceived  the  matter;  took  the  boy  out, 
and  discharged  his  cowl.  The  boy  took  to  his  legs,  and  ran 
away  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Among  others,  one  wiser  than  the  rest  ran  with  the  church- 
door  key,  beating  upon  the  stone  walls;  thinking  therewith  to 
break  a  hole  through  to  escape  out. 

In  the  meantime  tho-se  that  were  in  the  street,  looking 
diligently  about  them,  and  perceiving  alt  things  to  be  without 
fear;  marvelled  at  this  sudden  outrage,  and  made  signs  and 
tokens  to  them  that  were  in  the  church  to  keep  themselves 
quiet,  crying  to  them  that  there  was  no  danger. 

But,  forasmuch  as  no  word  could  be  heard  by  reason  of  the 
noise  that  was  within  the  church,  those  signs  made  them 
much  more  afraid  than  they  were  before,  interpreting  the 
matter  as  though  all  had  been  on  fire  without  the  church  ; 
and  for  the  dropping  of  the  lead  and  falling  of  other  things, 
they  should  rather  tarry  still  within  the  church,  and  not  to 
venture  out.  This  trouble  continued  in  this  manner  by  the 
space  of  certain  hours. 

The  next  day,  and  also  the  week  following,  there  was  an 
incredible  number  of  bills  [written  notices]  set  upon  the  church 
doors,  to  inquire  for  things  that  were  lost    in  such  variety 
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and  number,  as  Dbmocrjtus  might  here  again  have  ha3  jui 
cause  to  laugh.  "  If  any  man  have  found  a  pair  of  shoes 
yetterday  in  St.  Maiy's  Church,  or  knoweth  any  man  that 
hath  found  them,  &c.''  Another  bill  was  set  up  for  a  gown 
thai  was  lost.  Another  entreated  lo  have  his  cap  restored. 
One  lost  his  purse  and  girdle,  with  certain  money ;  another 
his  sword.  One  inquireth  for  a  ring  ;  and  one  for  one  thing, 
another  for  another.  To  be  short,  there  were  few  in  thi 
garboil;  but  that  either  through  negligence  lost,  or  throi 
oblivion  left  something  behind  them. 

Thus  have  you  heard  a  tragical  story  of  a  terrible  fire"" 
which  did  no  hurt  ;  the  description  whereof,  tilthough  it  be 
not  so  perfectly  expressed  according  to  the  worthiness  of  the 
matter,  yet  because  it  was  not  to  be  passed  with  silence,  we 
have  superficially  set  forth  some  shadow  thereof:  whereby  the 
wise  and  discreet  may  suBicieiitly  consider  the  rest,  if  any 
thing  else  be  lacking  in  setting  forth  the  full  narration 
thereof. 

As  touching  the  heretic,  because  he  had  not  done  his 
sufficient  penance  there  by  occasion  of  this  hurlyburly; 
therefore  the  next  day  following  he  was  reclaimed  into  the 
Church  of  St.  Frideswide  [Christ  Church] ;  where  he  supplii 
the  rest  that  lacked  of  his  plenary  penanee. 
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$15.  Geokgm  Gasco/gns  U  Lord  BomeaiMr. 

From  Paris,  15  September  1576, 

The  trooble*  aDd  Dcin  of  Flanders  lure  Kt  aB  tke  i 
of  Ah  rc3iin  tn  a  tnunipa.  .  .  . 

But  iKTW  I  mean  to  become  ao  eycd-vteeasafAestiriB 
Flanderv ;  and  from  tfacncc  your  hoooor  afaaO  ^atAf  (GOD 
wil]if^g;  hear  of  ate. 


Gmoxgb  Gascojcnb  io  Lord  Buwgbi^y. 
From  Paris,  7  October  1576. 


95 » 


Whereof  I  trust  shortly  to  understand  more,  far 
(GOD  willing)  I  go  towards  the  Lfmr  Coontries ;  vA 
to  spend  a  month,  [or]  two,  or  three,  as  yoor  Hoooois  diall 
like,  in  those  parts. 

For  I  mean  to  spend  this  winter  (or  as  kx^  as  sliaU  be 
thought  meet)  in  service  of  my  coantiy.  I  beseedi  youx 
Honour  to  confer  with  Master  Secretary  [Sir  FRaKCIS 
Wai^inchah]  who  can  more  at  large  make  you  pcivy  to 
my  intent 

955.  Sir  Am/as  Pavlbt,  Ambassador  for  Emgiamd 

in  France,  to  Sir  FftANcrs  Walsiugbam* 

From  Paris,  12  October  1576. 

Master  GasCOIGNE  is  departed  towards  Flanders  ;  having 
prayed  me  to  recommend  him  unto  you  by  my  letter^ 
and  also  to  convey  these  letters  enclosed  unto  yoq. 
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If  this  George  Gj^scoione,  who,  a.s  his  hSLndwriting  shows,  i& 
doubtless  the  Soldier-PoeC,  left  Paris  on  the  Stli  October,  he  could 
very  well  have  come  to  Antwerp,  a-s  the  Writer  of  this  narrative  states, 
at  page  149,  he  did,  by  the  22:nd  of  that  month. 

Gascoigne  the  Poet  was  a  very  tall  man,  50  that  he  was  called 
"  long  George."  This  he  seems  to  refer  to  at  page  441  where  he  says^ 
"  1  got  up  like  a  tall  fellow." 

For  further  confirmation  of  Gascoigne  beingthe  Author,  see  pp.  4.35-7 

a.  The  best  Plan  of  Antwerp,  about  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Fury, 
that  we  have  met  with,  is  that  of  GEORCE  BRAUN's  Civitalti  Orbis 
Terrarum,  Vol.  I.,  Plan  17. 

3.  All  the  dates  in  the  following  narrative  are  Old  Style. 

4.  ri  is  to  be  specially  noted  that  Antwerp  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
city  that  had  never,  in  iJu  least  -way  possiblt,  rebelled  against  PHILIP 
II. ;  and  that  its  awfu!  destntctionwas  made,  without  the  least  provoca- 
tion, by  the  soldiers  of  its  Sovereign,  that  should  have  protected  JL  Its 
only  crime  was  its  great  wealth.  5,000  merchants  met  in  its  fiourse,  or 
Exchange,  every  week.  It  was  then  the  Venice  of  the  North,  with  about 
125 ,000  inhabitants. 

The  following  extract  wilt  explain  the  general  position  of  aBfain  in 
Flanders  about  thi&  time. 

S,  P.  Fortigit.     Elis.     Vol.  140. 

ij02i.  Dr  \TiiOAfAs]    Wrisoii  [Amdassadar  for 

England  in  Flanders\  to  the  Privy  Council. 

19  November  1576. 

And  except  despair  drive  the  Prince  [of  OranGE],  I  do 
not  think  that  ever  he  will  yield  that  to  [the  Duke  of 
ANJOU,  the]  Monsieur  [of  France]  which  he  hath  in  his 
power  ;  being  now  in  better  case  since  these  late  troubles 
than  ever  he  was  before :  having  Zierikzee  and  Haarlem 
again  ;  and  Tergoes  also,  which  he  never  had  before. 

There  are  in  the  Spaniards'  possession,  Antwerp  ;  Lierre, 
8  English  miles  from  thence ;  [Denjdermonde,  18  miles 
distant ;  and  Maestricht,  50  miles  distant ;  and  more  they 
have  not  in  their  power.  .  ,  . 

The  States,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  have  none  other 
intention,  but  that  the  Spaniards  may  be  sent  out  of  the 
country;  and  then  they  offer  to  live  in  all  obedience  to 
their  King  and  Sovereign.  The  Spaniards  will  not  depart 
except  the  King  expressly  command  them.  In  the  mean 
season,  they  do  mind  nothing  but  spoil  and  ravin,J 
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U.  Tlie  following  illiistraiivc  documents,  nOw  in  thft  State  Paper 
Ot^ce,  London,  carry  on  tbe  story  of  tlic  Sp^sh  Fury  to  a  some- 
what later  date. 

The  spelling  of  the  word  GASCOK  ii  so  important,  that  we  tool 
the  opinion  of  several  experts  at  the  State  Paper  Office  upon  it.  They 
were  all  iinan3nit>iis  that  the  word  is  written  GASCON,  and  not  Gastok 
as  printed  in  Volume  140  of  the  Ca/f/ri/ar  of  those  Foreig-m  Slat* 
Pa(<ers,  Th^t  being  so  and  the  Christian  name  being  given  as  Georgb  ; 
it  is  dc.tr  that  TttOMAS  Heton.  in  the  flurry  in  which  he  wrote  the 
Memorial  from  the  Company,  wiote  GedrO'E  GASCON  phonetically 
for  George  Cascoicne. 

6.  The  next  two  documents  are  the  letters  which  the  Soldier-Poet 
brought  to  England,  when  he  got  out  of  Antwerp  on  IZth  Novcml 
1576,  as  staled  at  page 

S.  P.  Foreign.     Elis,     Vol.  14a 
1,009.    Thomas  Hsroff  to  Sir  Fkancjs  IValswcham? 
From  Antwerp,  ro  November  1 576. 

Right  Honourable,  the  3rd  of  this  month  the  Slates' 
men,  Horsemen  and  Footmen,  entered  this  town  with 
consent :  and  on  the  morrow,  which  was  Sunday  the  4th  of 
this  present,  the  Spaniards  with  certain  Alniaitis,  out  of  the 
Castle,  entered  the  town  and  drave  away  the  States'  Power 
and  they  iled  as  they  could :  the  town  [being]  put  to  sack, 
with  a  pitiful  slaughter  and  a  miserable  spoil. 

Our  House  [was]  entered  by  Twelve  Spaniards,  soldiers, 
who  put  me  and  the  rest  of  the  Company  in  great  fear. 
We  were  put  to  ransom  first  at  i2,OCX)  crowns  ;  and  since  it 
it  is  grown  one  way  and  [an]other  to  3,000  more  1  and  what 
the  Company  have  lost,  that  had  their  chambers  and  pack- 
houses  in  the  town  in  burghers'  houses,  at  this  present 
r  know  not ;  but  they  are  spoiled  of  all. 

In  the  name  of  the  Company  there  is  a  letter  written 
to  the  honourable  [Fri^]  Council  of  our  state  [5«  next 
doeummi]  most  humbly  beseeching  that  their  Honours 
would  be  a  mean[s]  for  us  to  Her  Majesty,  as  to  their  < 
Honours  in  this  case  they  shall  think  good. 

If  we  might  have   had  passport[s]    when    I    revuired  it,' 
first  of  the   States,  then  of  Monsieur  [de]  ChamfagneV 
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Governor  of  this  town,  and  after  of  the  Lords  of  this  town, 
as  both  by  the  Intercourse  [of  1507]  and  Privileges  we  ought 
in  right  to  have  had ;  then  had  we  avoided  this  great  peril 
of  life  and  miserable  spoil  which  we  have  sustained. 

And  now  I  most  humbly  beseech  you  to  move  my  good 
Lords  that  some  [persons  and  money]  may  be  sent  over  for 
our  comfort,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  pass  out  of  this 
town  in  person,  and  [also]  such  goods  as  we  have 
remaining.  For  in  this  town  we  shall  lack  both  victuals  and 
fuel :  and  also  be  daily  in  fear  of  the  like  spoil  that  we  have 
sustained. 

And  thus,  what  for  the  great  peril  that  I  have  sustained, 
and  the  burden  and  chaige  of  my  Ofifice ;  I  must  crave 
pardon  though  my  writing  be  not  as  it  should  be. 

I  do  perceive  they  \lk£  Spaniards^  stand  here  in  doubt 
how  Her  Majesty  will  take  this  doing  to  us. 

The  Lord  send  me  and  my  wife  into  England,  if  it  be  his 
good  will. 

At  Antwerp,  the  loth  of  November  1576. 

Thomas  Heton. 

1,010  The  Merchant  Adventurers  io  the  Prizjy  Council. 
From  Antwerp,  [10]  November  1576. 

Right  Honourable  our  good  and  gracious  Lords,  &c. 
In  all  humbleness  these  arc  showing  to  your  Honours 
that  in  respect  of  the  troubles  all  over  this  country,  and 
especially  the  danger  in  this  town  of  Antwerp ;  such  of 
our  Society  as  are  here  remaining  did  purpose,  and  some 
attempted,  to  have,  in  due  time,  removed  from  this  place 
both  their  persons  and  goods ;  some  by  water  and  some 
by  land,  as  well  towards  England  as  for  Duchland  [Germany,'] 
And  being  letted  [hindered]  of  their  purpose  and  attempts 
both  the  ways,  and  not  suffered  to  pass  their  goods  out 
of  this  town  ;  whereupon  [they]  sought  to  have  had  free 
passage  and  passport  here,  according  to  the  Intercourse 
and  Safe  Conduct. 

But  after  many  delays,  from  time  to  time ;  the  3rd  day 
of  this  month,  our  requests  were  plainly  denied,  either 
to  be  granted,  or  by  writing  answered. 
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So  as,  the  4th  day,  we  ue  faUen  toto  gieat  pedl  or  our 
Kres ;  divers  of  oor  Company  being:  hurt,  and  some  slain. 
And  by  sacking  of  this  town  ever  since,  we  aic  not  only 
apojled  of  our  money  and  goads  that  vne  in  private  houses 
theieof;  but  also  we  are  further  forced,  for  ransom  and 
safeguard  of  our  persons  and  goods  within  the  principal 
House  of  our  residence  here,  to  answer  and  content  the 
Spanish  soldiers  and  others  who,  in  the  Fur>-,  entered  our 
said  House,  accounting  charges,  above  the  sum  of  jf5,ooo 
Flemish. 

Towards  furniture  [/umis/ting]  whereof,  wc  ha\-e  been 
constrained  to  ^ve  them  all  the  money  and  plate  that  was 
in  our  said  House ;  and  also  to  use  our  credit  for  so  much 
as  we  could  get  besides.  And  yet  aJl  accounted  and 
delivered  to  them  doth  not  discharge  the  one  half  of  the 
sum ;  and  for  the  rest  we  have  given  them  Bills  payable 
at  a  month,  and  some  part  at  two  months:  so  as  now  w^ 
have  not  money  to  provide  for  our  needful  sustentation.         ~ 

Wherefore  we  most  humbly  beseech  your  good  Lordshif 
aud  Honours,  of  your  accustomed  clemencies,  to  have 
Compassion  upon  us ;  and  to  be  means  to  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign  Lady,  the  Queen's  Majesty,  that  speedy  order 
may  be  given  for  our  relief,  and  release  out  of  thi^  place ; 
where  presently  [at  present]  we  are  void  of  money  and 
credit;  and  shortly  are  like[ly]  to  be  void  of  sustenance, 
and  not  able  to  get  it  for  money.  ^^ 

The  discourse  of  these  tragedies  we  omit,  and  refer  tll^^| 
same  to  be  reported  to  your   Lordships   by  this   bringc^^ 
Master  GEORGE  GASCON ;  whose  humanity,  in  this  time  of 
trouble,  we,  for  our  parts,  have  experimented, 

And  so  leaving  tie  further  and  due  consideration  of  ot 
case  unto  your  Right  Honourable  wisdoms  and  clemencies  ; 
we  beseech  Almighty  GOD  to  preserve  your  good  Lordships, 
and  Honours  in  long  health  and  felicity.  " 

Written  at  Antwerp,  this  [loth]  day  of  Novembei   1576, 
By  your  Lordships'  and  Honours' 
Most  bound  and  obedient. 
The  Governor  and  Fellowship  of  the 
English  Merchant  Adventurers  in  Antwerp, 

Thomas  Heton. 
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7,  In  1602,  an  anonymously  written  Play,  based  on  this  Na.rrative, 
was  published  in  London,  under  Ibe  title,  A  lantm  /or  London,  or 
the  Siige  of  Antwerp,  in  410. 

8.  Five  (lays  after  Gascoigne  got  out  of  Antwerp ;  Ihe  English 
Ambassador  was  there.  No  doubt  he  helped  our  Merchant  Adventurers 
ia  their  dire  exiremity. 

Jehonimo  De  Rodas,  or  Roda,  was  the  supreme  villain  in 
cpAtmand  of  the  troops  that  had  sacked  the  town ;  as  Sancho 
D'AvtLA  was  in  charge  of  Antwerp  Castle,  Doctor  WILSON  thus 
reports  a  conversation  that  he  tad  with  Rodas  on  the  17th  Novemher 
1576,  thirteen  days  after  the  massacre  began.  This  gives  us  the 
Spanish  view  of  the  matter;  and  also  such  miserable  excuse  as  they 
coiiJd  possibly  offer  for  their  villany,  which  however  is  no  excuse  at  all. 

We  must  remember  that  it  would  be  the  Ambassador's  policy  to 
keep  fair  with  Rodas,  who  was  master  of  the  situation  for  the  moment, 
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1 ,02 1 .  Dr  Thomas  Wjisoff  to  the  Privy  Council, 
19  November  1576. 

And  now,  if  it  please  your  Honours,  [  am  to  declare 
my  coming  to  Rodas,  who  did  send  unto  me  a  Safe 
Conduct  for  me  and  mine,  upon  a  letter  that  I  did  write 
to  him  from  Ghent  the  loth  of  this  month:  and  the  17th 
of  the  same,  I  did  speak  with  him ;  immediately  after  my 
coming  to  Antwerp. 

And,  delivering  my  Letters  of  Credit,  [I]  made  him 
acquainted  with  all  that  I  did  at  Brussels  ;  and  that  my 
coming  [to  Flanders]  was  for  the  King's  benefit  and  honour : 
assuring  him  that  if  either  the  Estates  would  alienate  this 
country  [of  Flanders]  to  any  foreign  Prince,  or  would  convert  it 
to  themselves  in  prejudice  of  the  King  [Philip  II.]  ;  Her 
Majesty  would  employ  all  her  force  to  withstandsuch  attempts. 

These  speeches  he  liked  very  well :  and  was  persuaded, 
even  by  plain  demonstration  before  my  departure,  that 
my  coming  was  to  none  other  end  ;  as  it  was  not  indeed. 

Hereupon  he  declared  unto  me  at  large,  the  whole  doings 
at  Brussels,  the  Mutinies  made  by  the  Spaniards  at  Alost 
and  elsewhere  after  thei^r  victory  had  at  Zierikzee;  and 
blamed  greatly  the  young  heads  at  Brussels,  and  the  fury 
of  the  people  to  use  the  King's  Council,  and  to  break  up 
the  door  of  his  Palace,  in  such  sort  as  they  did :  [Roda-^ 
was  very  nearly  madt  prisoner  in  ike  Palace  at  Brussels 
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om  jtA  Stftambtw  1^76,  by  tkt  Sdgnatr  Ds  Htzs^  clearing 
the  Council  from  all  intention  of  evil  to  the  town,  or  people, 
of  Bruraels;  making  a  very  great  discourse  onto  me  of 
tbis  matter. 

"Well,"  quoth  I,  "yoa  are  well  ncv*enged  of  the  people 
by  year  late  victofy  here  in  Antwerp ;  which  bath  been 
vcrj-  bloody." 

"Can  you  blame  us?"  quoth  he.  "Is  it  not  natural  to 
withstand  force  with  force ;  and  to  Idll  rather  than  to  be 
killed  ?  and  doC  to  lose  the  King's  piece  ooaunitted  to  our 
chaige?" 

All  this  I  granted ;  and  praised  the  Spaniards  for  their 
valiant  courage ;  that,  being  so  few,  could,  with  policy 
and  manhood,  overcome  so  many. 

"  But  now,"  quoth  I,  *  1  pray  you  give  me  lea\x  to  speak  a 
little.  After  you  were  lords  of  the  town — which  you  got 
wholly  and  quietly  within  two  hours  after  your  issuing 
forth — what  did  you  mean,  to  continue  still  killing,  without 
mercy,  people  of  all  sorts  that  did  bear  no  armour  at  all ; 
and  to  murder  them  in  their  houses  ?  to  fire  the  chiefest  and 
bifcst  part  of  the  city,  after  you  were  in  full  and  quiet 
possession  of  all  ?  And  not  contented  to  spoil  the  whole 
town,  but  to  ransom  those  that  were  spoiled  f  And  to  spare 
no  Nation :  although  they  did  bear  no  arms  at  all ;  nor 
yet  were  dealers  in  any  practice  at  all  against  the  King's 
Ministers,  or  the  Spaniards?" 

His  answer  was,  That  the  fury  of  the  soldiers  could 
not  be  stayed :  and  that  it  grie\-ed  him  much  when  the  city 
was  on  fire  ;  and  [that  there]  was  no  sparing  to  kill,  when  all 
were  conquered.  The  soldiers  of  Alost  were  adventurers, 
had  no  Captains,  desperate  persons ;  and  would  not  be  ruled 
by  any  Proclamation  or  commandment  that  could  be  given 
or  made- 

" Well, "quoth  1,  "if  the  Fury  could  not  be  stayed;  yet 
the  Ransoming  might  be  forbidden  ;  which  is  an  act  against 
the  Law  of  all  Nations."  And  therefore  I  required  him, 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Majesty,  to  command  restitution 
to  be  made  to  the  English  Nation.  .  .  . 

To  concludei  he  told  me.  That  he  would  be  glad  to  do 
what  he  might  for  restitution  ;  but  he  thought  it  would 
hard.    For  that  which  is  to  be  paid  with  BiUs,  which  for 
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Company  amounteth  to  5,000  crowns,  at  the  month's  end : 
the  same  [Bills],  he  saith^  shall  be  discharged  ;  and  the 
bonds  cancelled.  Further  he  hath  promised  to  grant  a  Safe 
Conduct  for  all  English  Merchants  to  go  (with  their  goods 
remaining,  ships,  and  merchandizes),  without  danger,  wither- 
soever they  will :  not  aiding',  or  abetting^,  the  Kin^s  enemies. 

9.  We  next  give  the  apinion  of  the  Sienr  DE  Champaohev  as  to  haw 
the  massacre  caine  about. 

Jn  the  following  January^  he  was  tn  England  :  and  then  presented  a 
long  Memotial  in  French,  lo  our  Privy  Cotuicil ;  in  which  occurs  the 
foilowing  refeience  to  the  Spanish  Fuiy. 


♦ 
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1,029.    "^^^  Sieur  Db  Cbapacne'/s  Declaration. 

At  London,  in  January  1577. 

That  he  Undertook  the  Government  of  Antwerp  most 
unwillingly,  at  the  express  desire  and  command  of  the  King 
of  Spain.  That,  during  his  Government,  he  did  all  in  hia 
power  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Citadel ;  so  far  as  to  incur  their  odium  and  hatred.  That  he 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  sack  of  the  town,  owing  to  the 
treachery  of  the  Almain  Colonels  [Van  EmoEtf  ^£.]  of  the 
only  troops  under  his  command  ;  who  would  not  suffer  the 
burghers  to  arm  in  their  defence. 


10.  Edward  Grimeston,  in  his  General  History  0/ the  Nttherlands 
to  1 608  (which  is  mainly  based  on  J.  F.  Lb  PeTIT's  Ckronigutt  printed  at 
Dordrecht  in  t6oi)  gives  the  following  accaitnt  of  the  destrtictioD  of 
Antwerp  CastlC]  which  had  been  built  by  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

The  inhabitants  of  Antwerp  being  still  in  feaj",  by  reason 
of  their  Castle,  so  long  as  the  war  was  thus  wavering, 
fearing  they  should  be,  at  same  time,  again  surprised  (term- 
ing it  a  den  of  thieves,  an  invention  of  men  full  of  cruelty,  a 
nest  of  tyranny,  a  receptacle  of  all  filthy  villany  abomination 
and  wickedness)  obtained  leave  of  the  States  to  dismantle  it 
towards  the  town. 

The  which  the  burghers  began  the  z8th  of  August  [i5/7]. 
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with  such  spleen  as  there  was  neither  great  nor  small  (wives 
children,  gentlewomen,  and  bui^hers ;  and  all  in  general)  but 
would  pull  down  a  piece  of  it ;  men,  women,  and  servants 
going  thither,  with  their  Ensigns  displayed,  having  many 
victuallers  on  the  plain  before  the  Castle  [tAt  Esplanade^ ;  so 
as  it  seemed  a  camp.  And  although  the  masons'  work  was 
great,  strong,  and  thick ;  yet  were  they  not  long  in  beatii^ 
it  down  on  that  side. 

Soon  after,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Antwerp,  followed  the 
dismantling  of  the  Castles  of  Ghent,  Utrecht,  Valenciennes, 
Bethune,  Lille,  Aire,  and  others ;  and  the  Citadel  of  Ams 
was  laid  open  towards  the  town. 
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[The  follcnring  Prebce  occurs  in  tlie  Bodleian  copy  of  this  Tract] 

To  the  Reader, 

Shall  earnestly  require  thee,  gentle  Reader, 
to  correct  the  errors  passed  and  escaped 
in  printing  of  this  pamphlet  according  to 
this  Table.* 

And  furthermore  to  understand  that  this  victory 
was  obtained  with  loss  of  but  five  hundred  Spaniards, 
or  six  [hundred]  at  the  most  ;  of  whom  J  heard  no 
man  of  name  recounted  [as  killed]  saving"  only  Don 
Emanuel. 

Thus  much,  for  haste,  I  had  forgotten  in  this  treaty 
\treaiise\  ;  and  therefore  thought  meet  to  place  it  here 
in  the  beginning.  And  therewithal  to  advertise  thee, 
that  these  outrages  and  disordered  cruelties  done  Co 
our  Nation  proceeded  but  from  the  common  soldiers  : 
neither  was  there  any  of  the  Twelve  which  entered  the 
English  House  [see  pp.  446,  447],  a  man  of  any  charge 
or  reputation,  So  that  I  hope,  these  extremities  not- 
withstanding, the  King  their  master  will  take  such 
good  order  for  redress  thereof  as  our  countrymen,  in 
the  end,  shall  rest  satisfied  with  reason  ;  and  the  amity 
between  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  and  him  shall 
remain  also  firm  and  unviolate  :  the  which  I  pray 
GOD  speedily  to  grant  for  the  benefit  of  this  realm. 
Amen, 

'The  nKcaauy  correctioDi  toxwc  been  heteia  made. — S-Ar 
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INCE  my  hap  was  to  be  present  at  so 
piteous  a  spectacle  as  the  Sacking  and 
Spoil  of  Antwerp,  a  lamentable  example 
which  hath  already  filled  all  Europe  with 
dreadful  news  of  great  calamity,  I  have 
thought  good,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
country,  to  publish  a  true  report  thereof. 
The  which  may  as  well  serve  for  profitable 
example  unto  all  estates  of  such  condition[s]  as  suffered  in  the 
same:  as  also  answer  all  honest  expectations  with  a  mean 
truth  set  down  between  the  extreme  surmises  of  sundry 
doubtful  minds;  and  increased  by  the  manifold  light  tales 
which  have  been  engendered  by  fearful  or  affectionate 
[pr^'i(4iced]  rehearsals. 

And  therewithal  if  the  wickedness  used  in  the  said  town 
do  seem  unto  the  well  disposed  Reader,  a  suflficient  cause  of 
GOD's  so  just  a  scourge  and  plague  ;  and  yet  the  fury  of  the 
vanquishers  do  a!so  seem  more  barbarous  and  cruel  than  may 
become  a  good  Christian  conqueror;  let  these  my  few  words 
become  a  forewarning  on  both  hands  ;  and  let  them  stand  as 
a  lantern  of  light  between  two  perilous  rocks;  that  both 
amending  the  one,  and  detesting  the  other,  we  may  gather 
fire  out  of  the  flint  and  honey  out  of  the  thistle. 

To  that  end,  all  stories  and  Chronicles  are  written ;  and 
to  that  end  I  presume  to  publish  this  Pamphlet ;  protesting 
that  neither  malice  to  the  one  side,  nor  partial  affection  to 
the  other,  shall  make  my  pen  to  swerve  any  iote  [jet  or  i6ia\ 
from  truth  of  that  which  1  will  set  down,  and  saw  executed. 
For  if  I  were  disposed  to  write  nialiciously  against  the 
vanquishers :  their  former  barbarous  cruelty,  insolences,  rapes, 
spoils,  incests,  and  sacrileges  committed  in  sundry  other 
places,  might  yield  me  sufficient  matter  without  the  lawful 
remembrance  of  this  their  late  Stratagem.     Or  if  I  would 
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andertake  to  move  a  general  coropossioo  by  bUdng  abroad 
the  miseries  and  calamities  of  the  vanquisbed :  their  long 
sustaioed  injuries  and  yokes  of  untotlerabJe  boodage,  their 
contiDual  broils  in  war,  their  doubtful  dreads  in  peace,  tbeir 
accusations  without  cause,  and  condemnations  widiout  prool^ 
ni^ht  enable  a  dumb  stone  to  talk  of  their  trouUes,  and 
fetch  brinisli  tears  out  of  the  most  crag^  rock  to  Lament  and 
bewail  the  burning  houses  of  ^  near  neighbours. 

But  as  I  said  before,  mine  only  intent  is  to  set  down  a 
plain  truth,  for  the  satisfying  of  such  as  have  hitherto  been 
carried  about  with  doubtftii  reports ;  and  for  a  profitaUe 
example  unto  all  such  as,  being  subject  to  like  imperfections, 
might  fall  thereby  into  the  like  calamities. 

And  to  make  the  matter  more  perspicuous ;  I  must  derive 
the  beginning  of  this  Discourse  a  little  beyond  the  beginning 
of  the  Massacre:  that  the  cause  being  partially  opened,  the 
effect  may  be  the  more  plainly  seen.  I 

It  is  then  to  be  understood  that  the  Sacking  and  Spoil  of 
Antwerp  hath  been,  by  all  likelihood,  long  pretended 
l/icsi^cJ^  by  the  Spaniards :  and  that  they  have  done 
nothing  else  but  lie  in  wait  continually,  to  find  any  least 
quarrel  to  put  the  same  in  execution.  For  pnx)f  whereof, 
their  notable  Rebellion  and  Mutiny  b^an  in  the  same  [city, 
on  26th  April  1574];  when  thdr  watch-word  was  Fuera 
vitiiaecol  [This  is  apparently  old  Spanish  for  Out  ivith  tke 
ttfwttsfffli: f }  might  sufficiently  bewray  their  malicious  and 
cruel  intent.  And  though  it  were  then  smoothly  coloured 
over  [explained  away]  and  subtil  ly  appeased  by  the  crafty 
devisers  of  the  same  :  yet  the  coals  of  the  choler,  being  but 
raked  up  in  the  embers  of  false  semblance,  have  now  found 
out  the  wicked  winds  of  wiliness  and  wrath  ;  which  meeting 
together  have  kindled  such  a  flame  as  gave  Open  way  to  their 
detestable  devices. 

For  the  Estates  of  the  Low  Countries,  being  over-wearied 
with  the  intolerable  burden  of  their  tyrannies;  and  having 
taken  arms  to  withstand  their  malice  and  rebellious  mutinies : 
the  town  of  Antwerp,  being  left  open  and  subject  unto  the 
Citadel,  did  yet  remain  quiet;  and  entered  not  into  ani 
martial  action. 
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Whereat  the  Spaniards  (being  much  moved;  and  having 
not  yet  opportunity  to  work  their  will  so  colourably  \imih  a 
suffici{tilprfl?Ttce\  as  they  wished)  bestowed  certain  cannon 
shot  out  of  the  said  Castle,  and  slew  certain  innocent  souls  ; 
with  some  other  small  harm  and  damage  done  to  the  edifices  : 
thinking  thereby  to  harden  the  hearts  of  the  poor  Flemings, 
and  to  make  them  take  arms  for  their  just  defence;  whiles 
they  thereby  might  take  occasion  to  execute  their  unjust 
pretence.  And  this  was  done  on  the  19  th,  or  20th,  of  October 
[1576]  last 

Now  to  answer  all  abjections ;  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be 
alleged  that  the  Castle  bestowed  the  said  cannon  shot  at  the 
town ;  because  they  of  the  town  did  not  shoot  at  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  ships,  which  lay  within  sight  thereof:  but  alas 
it  is  easy  to  find  a  stalf  when  a  man  would  beat  a  dog-. 

For  the  truth  is,  that  those  ships  did  no  greater  hurt  either 
to  the  town  or  Castle  than  friendly  to  waft  up  [£i/nvay\  all 
manner  of  grain  and  victuals  for  the  sustenance  of  the  said 
town :  which  even  then  began  to  want  such  provisions  by 
reason  that  the  said  Spaniards  had  built  a  Fort  on  [the] 
Flanders  side  upon  the  same  river  [the  Scheldt^ ;  and  thereby 
stopped  all  such  as  brought  victual  to  the  said  town  ;  burning 
and  destroying  the  country  near  adjoining,  and  using  all 
terror  to  the  poor  people:,  to  tlie  intent  that  Antwerp  might 
lack  provision[s]. 

And  about  the  same  rime  also,  the  Spaniards  cut  off  a 
bridge,  which  was  the  open  passage  between  Antwerp  and 
Machlen  [Mali'nes],  at  a  village  called  Walem  [  tVaelltcm.']  A 
manifest  proof  of  their  plain  intent  to  distress  the  said  town, 
and  to  shut  up  the  same  from  the  rest  of  Brabant :  since  they 
were  walled  in  with  the  river  on  the  one  side ;  and  on  that 
other  the  Spanish  horsemen  occupied  all  the  country,  and  so 
terrified  the  poor  people  as  they  durst  not  bring  their 
commodities  to  the  same. 

All  this  notwithstanding,  the  chief  rulers  of  the  said  town 
of  Antwerp  appeased  the  people;  and  put  up  [with]  these 
injuries  until  they  might  be  better  able  to  redress  thenL 

Soon  after,  the  Spaniards,  assisted  by  the  treason  of  certain 
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High  Duches  [Cfrmaitj\  entered  the  town  of  Maestricht 
apoD  a  sudden ;  and  put  the  same  to  sack :  kJUing-  and 
destroying  great  numbers  of  innocent  people  t3ierein.  A 
thti^  to  he  noted.  For  that  Maestricht  had  nevej  revolted  ; 
but  stood  {jutet  under  their  garrisons,  as  faithful  subjects  to 
thcar  King  [PHILIP  II]  :  and  the  one  half  thereof  pertained 
also  unto  the  Bishop  of  LlECE,  who  bad  yet  meddled  nothing 
at  all  in  these  actions. 

The  chief  rulers  4nd  people  of  Antwerp  fperceivir^  thereby 
the  cruel  intent  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  doubting  [/iearinigl 
their  Duche  [German]  garrisor,  which  was  of  the  Count 
Oberstein's  Re^ment,  as  they  were  also  which  betrayed 
Maestricht)  began  to  abandon  the  town.  leaving  their  houses 
and  goods  behind  them  ;  and  sought  to  withdraw  thcmselt'es 
into  some  place  of  safer  abode. 

Whereat  the  Estates,  being  moved  with  compassion,  and 
doubting  that  the  town  would  shortly  be  left  desolate,  levied 
a  Power  of  3,000  Footmen  and  800  or  ijOOO  Horsemen 
{mostly  Walloons  and  Germans'] ;  and  sent  the  same,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  Marquis  D'Havr£,  the  young  Count 
[Philip]  d'Egmont,  Monsieur  de  Capres,  Monsieur  DE 
Berselle  [or  Berselen],  Monsieur  de  Gocines,  and  other 
Nobles  and  Gentlemen ,  to  succour  and  defend  the  town  of  Ant- 
werp against  the  cruel  pretence  {iksigm]  of  the  said  Spaniardi 

And  they  came  before  the  Gates  thereof,  on  Friday  the 
2nd  of  this  instant  [November  1576],  at  a  Port  on  the  east 
or  south-east  side  thereof,  called  Kipdorp  Port  Whereat 
the  Spaniards,  being  enraged,  discharged  sundry  shot  of 
great  artillery  from  the  Castle  ;  but  to  small  purpose. 

At  last,  Monsieur  [FrEDEric  Perrenot,  Sieur] 
CHAMPAGNEV,  who  was  Governor  of  the  town  j  and  the  Count 
Oberstein,  which  was  Colonel  of  the  garrison,  demanded 
of  the  States'  [troops],  Wherefore  they  approached  the  town 
in  such  order  ? 

Who  answered,  That  they  came  to  enter  the  same  as 
friends,  and  to  entrench  and  defend  it  from  the  Spaniards: 
protesting  further,  That  they  would  offer  no  manner  of 
violent  damage  or  injury  to  the  persons  or  goods  of  any  such 
as  inhabited  the  same. 

Hereupon  the  said  Monsieur  [the  Sieur]  DE  Champagk 
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and  Count  Oberstein  went  out  unto  them,  and  conferred 
more  privately  together  by  the  space  of  one  hour;  and 
returned  into  the  town,  leaving  the  Estates'  Power  at  a 
village  called  Borgherhout 

On  the  morrow,  being  the  3rd  of  this  instant  [November 
1576],  they  were  permitted  to  enter,  and  came  into  the  town  : 
21  Ensigns  of  Footmen  and  6  Cornets  of  Horsemen. 

Immediately  after  their  entry,  the  inhabitants  brought 
them  sacks  of  wool  and  Other  such  provision  ;  wherewith 
they  approached  the  Yard  or  plain  ground  which  lieth  before 
the  Castle  :  and,  placing  the  same  at  the  ends  of  five  streets 
which  lie  open  unto  the  said  Castle  Yard  [Esplanade], 
entrenched  under  them  with  such  expedition  that  in  less 
than  five  hours  those  streets'  ends  were  all  reasonably  well 
fortified  from  the  Castle,  for  any  sudden  [attack], 

At  this  time  and  twelve  days  before  [i>.  from  zind 
October  1576],  I  was  in  the  said  town  of  Antwerp,  upon 
certain  private  affairs  of  mine  own  ;  so  that  I  was  enforced 
to  become  an  eyed-witness  [see  pag;c  420]  of  their  Entry  [«>, 
of  tke  States'  trao/>s\  and  all  that  they  did  :  as  also  afterwards 
— for  all  the  Gates  were  kept  fast  shut,  and  I  could  not 
depart — to  behold  the  pitiful  Stratagem  which  followed. 

The  Castle  thundered  with  shot  at  the  town  r  but  it  was  a 
very  misty  day;  so  that  they  coutd  neither  find  their  marks 
very  well,  not  yet  see  how  the  streets'  ends  were  entrenched. 

It  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  the  willingness  of  the  in- 
habitantSj  and  how  soon  many  hands  had  despatched  a 
very  great  piece  of  work.  For,  before  midnight,  they  had 
made  the  trenches  as  high  as  the  length  of  a  pike  ;  and 
had  begun  one  trench  for  a  Counterskarf  [Cm/fiifrscarp] 
between  all  those  streets  and  the  Castle  Yard :  the  which 
they  perfected  unto  the  half  way  from  St  George's  Church- 
yard unto  the  water's  side  by  St  Michael's ;  and  there 
left  from  work,  meaning  to  have  perfected  it  the  next 
day. 

That  Counterscarf  had  been  to  much  purpose,  if  it  had 
been  finished :  as  shall  appear  by  a  Model  [Plan]  of  the 
whole  place  which  I  have  annexed  to  this  treaty  [trcaitse] ;  hy 
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view  whereof  the  skillful  Reader  may  plainly  perceive 
«x«utton  of  every  particxiJarity.* 

These  thin^  thus  begun  and  set  in  forwardness ;  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  Spaniards  (having  intelligence  of  the 
States'  Power,  when  it  set  forward  from  Brussels ;  ajid  per- 
ceiving that  it  bent  towards  Antwerp)  had  sent  to  Maes- 
tricht,  Lierre,  and  Atost  to  draw  all  the  Power  that  could  be 
made,  unto  the  CastJe  of  Antwerp.  So  that  on  Sunday,  the 
4th  of  this  instant  [November  1576],  in  the  morning,  they  all 
met  at  the  said  Castle.  And  their  Powers,  as  far  as  I  could 
gatlier,  were  these : 

There  came  from  Maesbicht,  very  near  to  i^ooo  Horsemen, 
led  by  Alonzo  de  Vargas  who  Is  the  General  of  tlie 
Horsemen  ;  and  500  Footmen  or  more,  governed  by  the 
Camp  Master,  Francesco  de  Valdez. 

There  came  from  Lierre,  500  Footmen  or  more,  govern' 
by  the  Camp  Master,  JULIANO  DE  ROMERO. 

There  came  from  Alost,  2,000  Footmen,  which  u-ere  th^ 
same  that  rebelled  for  their  pay  and  other  unreasonable 
demands,  immediately  after  the  Winning  of  Zierikzee  [y.  ex 
RoDAs,  at  page  426,  states  that  these  2,000  soliSers  loen 
"  desperate  men."]  These  had  none  other  conductor  than 
their  Electa  [or  Eietio,  i.e.,  their  elected  Chief;  at  this  time  a 
man  named  I^AVAKBTTs\.  after  the  manner  of  such  as  mutiny 
and  rebel ;  but  were  of  sundry  Companies,  as  Don 
Emanuel's,  and  others.  Nevertheless  I  have  been  so  bold 
in  the  Model  [Plati]  as  to  set  down  the  said  Don  EMANUEL 
for  their  leader :  both  because  1  think  that,  their  mutiny 
notwithstanding,  he  led  them  at  the  exploit ;  and  also 
because  he  wa^sliin  amongst  them  at  their  entry. 

Thus  the  number  of  [the]  Spaniards  was  4,000  or  the 
abouts ;  besides  ^ome  help  that  they  had  of  the  garrisoi 
within  the  Castle.  And  besides,  i>ooo  High  AJmains 
[Cermatis']  or  more  ;  which  came  from  Maestricht,  Lierre,  and 
those  parts,     /^nd  they  were   of  three  sundry  Raiments: 

•  This  Plan  of  Antwerp  at  the  time  of  the  Spaniah  Fury,  drawn  up 
Iram  the  instructions  ai  GEORGE  Gascoignk,  is  wanting  in  every  copy 
flf  this  Narrative  that  we  have  met  with.  We  have  strenuously  searched 
fnr  it  in  every  directioo  f  but  without  aucce&s.  lu  disappearance  i«f" 
j[teat  loss.— E.A, 
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Charles  Fugger's,  Polwillee's,  and  Frondsuerger's! 
but  they  were  led  all  by  CHARLES  Fugger.  So  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  Spaniards  atid  their  complices  was 
5,000  and  upwards. 

The  which  assembled  and  met  at  the  Castle,  on  the  said 
4th  day  [of  November  1576],  about  ten  of  the  clock  before 
dinner;  and,  as  I  have  heard  credibly  reported,  would 
neither  stay  to  refresh  themselves,  having  marched  all  night 
and  the  d&y  before ;  nor  yet  to  confer  of  anything  but  only 
of  the  order  how  they  should  issue  and  assail:  protesting 
and  vowing  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  until  they  might  eat  and 
drink  at  liberty  and  pleasure  in  Antwerp :  the  which  vow 
they  performed,  contrary  to  all  men's  reason  and  expectation. 

Their  order  of  entry  into  the  Castle  Yard  [Esfi/aiiad^],  and 
their  approach  to  the  trenches  I  did  not  see  :  for  I  could  not 
get  out  of  the  town;  neither  did  I  think  it  reasonable  to  be 
Hospes  in  alitna  republica  curicsus. 

Yet,  as  I  heard  it  rehearsed  by  sundry  of  themselves,  I 
will  also  here  rehearse  it  for  a  truth  ; 

The  Horsemen  and  Footmen  which  came  from  Maes- 
tricht  and  Lierre,  came  through  a  village  on  the  east  side  of 
the  town  called  Borgerhout  about  ten  of  the  clock  before 
noon,  as  beforesaid.  The  Governor  and  Estates,  being 
thereof  advertised,  sent  out  presently  part  of  their  Horsemen 
and  Footmen  to  discover  and  take  knowledge  of  them.  But 
before  they  could  issue  out  of  the  Gates,  the  Spaniards  were 
passed  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  town  ditch,  and  entered 
at  a  Gate  which  standeth  on  the  Counterscarf  of  the  Castle 
Yard  [Esplanade],  called  the  Windmill  Port.  There 
entered  the  Horsemen  and  all  the  Footmen  ;  saving  the 
High  Almains  {Germans]  who  marched  round  about  the 
Castle,  by  a  village  called  Kiel ;  and,  trailing  thetr  pikes 
on  the  ground  after  them,  came  in  at  a  small  Postern  on 
the  Brayes  by  the  river,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Castle, 

Those  which  came  from  Alost,  came  through  the  said 
village  called  Kiel,  and  so,  through  the  Castle,  [and]  issued 
out  of  the  same  at  the  Fore  Gate,  which  standeth  towards 
the  town. 

Being  thus  passed,  and  entered  into  the  Castle  Yard, 
about  eleven  of  the  clock  ;  they  of  Alost  and  of  the  Castle 
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cast  themselves  into  four  Squadrons  ;  they  of  Ktaestricht  anc 
Licrre  into  two  Squadrons,  and  their  Horsemen  into  a  Troop 
behind  them  ;    and    the   High   Almains  [Gfrmani]  into  aj 
Squadron  or  Battalion  by  the  river's  side. 

Being  thus  ordered,  and  appointment  given  where  every 
Squadron  should  charge  and  endure;  they  cast  off  certain 
Loose  Shot  [5i/r;Hij«t^j]  from  every  Squadron,  and  attacked 
the  Scarmouch  [fPi^w/].  The  which  continued  not  one 
hour ;  before  they  drew  their  Squadrons  so  near  unto  the 
Counterscarf  and  Trenches,  that  they  brake  and  charged 
/^r/^  tfuJl 

The  Castle  had,  all  this  while,  played  at  the  town   and' 
trenches  with  thundering  shot;  but  now,  upon  a  signal  given, 
ceased  to  shoot  any  more,  for  fear  to  hurl  their  own  men  ; 
wherein  1  noted  their  good  order,  which  wanted  no  directional 
in  their  greatest  fury. 

The  Walloons  and  Almains  [GertnaHs]  which  served  in  the 
Trenches,  defended  all  this  while  very  stoutly.  And  the 
Spaniards  with  their  Almains  continued  the  charge  with 
such  valour,  that  in  fine  they  won  the  Counterscarf,  and 
presently  scaled  the  Trenches  with  great  fury.  The 
Walloons  and  Almains,  having  long  resisted  without  any 
fresh  relief  or  supply,  many  of  them  in  this  meanwhile 
being  slain  and  hurt,  were  not  able  any  longer  to  repulse  the 
Spaniards  :  so  that  they  entered  the  Trenches  about  twelve 
of  the  clock,  and  presently  pursued  their  victory  down  every 
street. 

In  their  chase,  as  fast  as  they  gained  any  cross  street,  they 
flanked  the  same  with  their  Musquet[eer]s  until  they  saw  no 
longer  resistance  of  any  Power;  and  they  proceeded  in 
chase,  executing  all  such  as  they  overtook.  In  this  good 
order  they  charged  and  entered ;  in  this  good  order  they 
proceeded  ;  and  in  as  good  order,  their  lackays  and  pages 
followed  with  firebrands  and  wild  fire,  setting  the  houses  on 
fire  ill  every  place  where  their  masters  had  entered. 

The  Walloons  and  Almains  which  were  to  defend   th< 
town  [dfin^  ckifjty  (host  commatided  by  the  Marquis  WHa  vk^^ 
being  grown  into  some  security  by  reason  that  their  Trenches  1 
were  so  high  as  seemed  invincible;  and,  lacking  sufficient 
generals  or  directors,  were  found  as  far  out  of  order  as  the 
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Spaniards  were  to  be  honoured  for  the  good  order  and  direc- 
tion which  they  kept. 

For  those  which  came  to  supply  and  relieve  the  Trenches 
came  straggling  and  loose.  Some  came  from  tlie  furthest 
side  of  the  town.  Some,  that  were  nearer,  came  very 
fearfully  J  and  many,  out  of  their  lodgingSj  from  drinking 
and  carousing ;  who  would  scarcely  believe  that  a.ny 
conflict  was  begxin,  when  the  Spaniards  now  met  them  in 
the  streets  to  put  them  out  of  doubt  that  they  dallied 
not 

To  conclude,  their  carelessness  and  lack  of  foresight  was 
such  that  they  never  had  a  Carps  du  Card  [Block  HoumJ  to 
supply  and  relieve  their  Trenches  ;  but  only  one  in  the 
Market  Place  of  the  town,  which  was  a  good  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  their  fortifications :  and  that  also  was  of  Almains 
\Germans  commanded  by  that  d&uble-dyed  traitor  Cosn&lis 
Vaj/  Eindeh,  or  Van  Endb\  ;  who,  when  they  spied  the 
Spaniards,  did  gently  kneel  down,  letting  their  pikes  fall, 
and  crying,  O  Hebe  Spaniarden  !  O  liebe  Spaittarden  t  ["  O 
dear  Spaniards !  "  That  is,  Van  Einb^n  iraitorousiy  joined 
with  the  invading  Sfia/tintdf.] 

Now  I  have  set  down  the  order  of  their  entty,  approach, 
chaise,  and  assault,  together  with  their  proceeding  in  victory ; 
and  that  by  credible  report,  both  of  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves and  of  others  who  served  in  their  company :  let  me 
also  say  a  Uttle  of  that  which  I  saw  executed. 

I  was  lodged  in  the  English  House,  ut  supra:  and  had 
not  gone  abroad  that  morning  by  reason  of  weighty  business 
which  I  had  in  hand  the  same  day.  At  dinner  time  [wAicA 
was  then  about  1 1  n.m.],  the  Merchantmen  of  my  country, 
which  came  out  of  the  town  and  dined  in  my  chamber, 
told  me,  That  a  hot  scarmouch  {^skirmtskl  was  begun  in 
the  Castle  Yard,  and  that  the  fury  thereof  still  increased, 
About  the  midst  of  dinner,  news  came,  That  the  shot  was 
so  thick,  as  neither  ground,  houses,  nor  people  could  be 
discerned  for  the  smoke  thereof;  and  before  dinner  were 
fully  ended.  That  the  Spaniards  were  like[Iy]  to  win  the 
Trenches, 

Whereat  I  stept  from  the  table,  and  went  hastily  up  into 
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a  high  tower  of  the  said  English  House ;  from  wliCBoe  I 
might  discover  fire  in  four  or  five  places  of  tbe  town 
towards  the  Castle  Yard ;  and  thereby  I  was  well  asssred 
that  the  Spaniards  indeed  were  entered  within  the  Tieociies. 

So  Chat  1  came  down,  and  took  my  cloak  and  swocd,  to 
see  thcccrtainty  thereof :  and  as  I  passed  towards  tbe  Boorae 
[^Excfietii^f]  1  met  many ;  but  I  overtook  none.  And  tiiaae 
which  I  met  were  no  townsmen,  but  soldiers  :  nether  walked 
they  as  men  which  use  traHic,  but  ran  as  men  which  are  m 
fear. 

Whereat,  being  somewhat  grieved,  and  seeing  the  towns- 
men stand  every  man  before  his  door  with  such  weaptMU 
a$  they  had  ;  1  demanded  of  one  of  them,  What  it  meant? 

Who  answered  me  in  these  words,  HHas.  Mensintr,  H 
n'y  a  point  d'ordri ;  ft  nwiM  la  ruitie  dt  eelte  villeJ  [Alas, 
Sir,  there  Is  no  order ;  and  behold  the  mia  of  this 
town  I  ] 

Ayes  couraf;e,  men  ami!  [Have  courage,  my  friend  f^ 
quoth  I  ;  and  so  went  onwards  yet  towards  the  Bouree: 
meeting  nil  the  way  more  and  more  [of  those]  which  mended 
their  pace. 

At  laat,  a  Walloon  Trumpeter  on  horseback,  who  seemed 
to  be  but  a  boy  of  years,  drew  his  sword,  and  laid  about 
him.  cryinir  OA  *St  ct  fUt  tw«j  mfuyes.tanaiUe?  Faii^fu 
tttt,  ptmr  fkmtemr  de  U  fiatrie !  [Where  are  you  flying  to, 
rascals  ?  Make  head.  lor  the  honour  of  our  countiy ! ) 
Wherewith  fifty  or  threescore  of  them  turned  head,  and 
went  backwards  towards  the  Bourse. 

The  which  encouraged  mc^par  compagnie,  to  proceed. 

But  alas,  this  comfort  endured  but  a  while.  For  by  that 
time  I  came  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Bourse,  1  might 
see  a  great  troop  cominij  in  greater  haste,  with  their  heads 
as  close  together  a«  n  Nchool  of  young  fry  or  a  liock  of 
sheep  ;  who  met  iup.  tni  the  farther  side  of  the  Bouisc, 
towardi  the  AUikct  t'Ui-e  ;  and,  having  their  leaders  fore- 
most (ft"  I  knew  them  by  their  javelins,  boar  spears,  and 
staves),  l(hey)  bare  me  over  backwards;  and  ran  over  my 
belly  and  my  face,  [a]  long  time  before  1  could  recover  on 
foot 

At  last,  when  I  was  qp,  I  looked  on  every  side,  and 
seemg  thera  run  so  fast,  began  thus  to  bethink  me,  "What, 
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in  God's  name,  do  I  liear?  which  have  no  interest  in 
this  action  ;  since  they  who  came  to  defetid  this  town 
are  content  to  leave  it  at  large,  and  shift  for  themselves." 

And  whilst  I  stood  thus  musing,  another  flock  of 
flyers  came  so  fast  that  they  bare  me  on  my  nose,  and 
ran  as  many  over  my  back,  as  erst  had  marched  over  my 
stomach,  In  fine,  I  got  up  liike  a  tall  fellow;  and  went 
with  them  for  company :  but  their  haste  was  such  as  I 
could  never  overtake  them  until  [  came  at  a  broad  cross 
street,  which  lieth  between  the  English  House  and  the 
said  Bourse. 

There  I  overtook  some  of  them  grovel  ling  on  the 
ground,  and  groaning  for  the  last  gasp  ;  and  some  others 
which  turned  Ijack wards  to  avoid  the  tickling  of  the 
Spanish  Musquets  [J/ttjirftWj] :  who  had  gotten  the  ends 
of  the  said  broad  cross  street,  and  flanked  it  both  ways 
And  there  I  stayed  a  while  till,  hearing  the  shot  increase 
and  fearing  to  be  surprised  with  such  as  might  follow 
in  tail  of  us ;  I  gave  adventure  to  pass  through  thfc  said 
cross  street :  and,  without  vaunt  be  it  spoken,  passed 
through  five  hundred  shots  before  I  could  recover  the 
English  House. 

At  my  coming  thither.  I  found  many  of  the  Merchants 
standing  before  the  gate :  whom  I  would  not  dis- 
comfort nor  dismay  but  said,  That  the  Spaniards  had 
once  entered  the  town,  and  that  I  hoped  they  were  gone 
back  again. 

Nevertheless  I  went  to  the  Governor:  and  privily  per- 
suaded him  to  draw  in  the  company ;  and  to  shut  up  the 
gates. 

The  which  he  consented  unto :  and  desired  me,  because 
I  was  somewhat  better  acquainted  with  such  matters  than 
the  Merchants,  to  take  charge  of  the  key. 

I  took  it  willingly,  but  before  I  could  well  shut  and  bar 
the  gate,  the  Spaniards  were  now  come  forwards  into  the 
same  street;  and  passing  by  the  door,  called  to  come 
in ;  bestowing  five  or  six  musquet  shot  at  the  gate, 
where  I  answered  them  ;  whereof  one  came  very  near  my 
nose,  and  piercing  through  the  gate,  strake  one  of  the 
Merchants  on  the  head,  without  any  great   or  dangerous 
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lart  B«£  tbe  hat  of  tbt  pmamt  w  y«t  such,  tb»t 
tfa^  oaaU  not  asxend  the  spofl ;  bat  passed  on  in 
dnfle  to  tke  New  Ton,  ^tat  dtey  skw  infinite 
oanlieDi  c(  people :  >nd,  bjr  ifcree  of  the  dock,  or  before, 
Rtamcd  vktofs;  tunag  daiB»  or  pot  to  Bigbt.  all  that. 
enemies. 


And  nov,  to  keep  jimmiTM  iomI  to  speak  without  pafw 
tiifity.  ]  msc  needs  ctafcss  Ikat  it  was  tbe  greateiti: 
victoty.  and  tibe  nwnJfcat  cjneLHtoi  thu  hath  bc^  seeoi 
nead,  or  heard  of^  ta  oar  Age:  and  that  it  was  a  thing 
wmcaioas  to  rcio^der  bow  Trenches  of  such  a  height 
sboold  be  entered,  puaed  ov«.  and  wos,  both  by  Footmen 
and  Hocsemcn. 

For  immediately  after  that  the  Footmen  were  gotten 
m,  die  Horsenen  found  meaas  to  Iblknr :  and  beti^,  maay 
of  them.  Haiquebossien  on  boisehack,  did  pass  by  their 
own  Footmen  in  the  streets ;  and  modi  hastened  both  tbe 
B^t  of  the  WaUoons;  and  made  the  way  opener  unto 
spotay  cxKUtMoen. 

Bat  wboaoeiw  will  tberan  most  extoll  the  Spaniaidi 
far  tfadr  vakMr  and  order,  mm  tfaerevitli  confess  dut 
it  was  die  very  ordinance  of  GOD  iof  a  jast  plagne 
and  9G0urgt  onto  the  town.  For  otherwise  it  passeth 
all  rocn^  capacit>*  to  conceive  how  it  should  be  posaaMe. 

And  >'<et  the  disorder  and  laclc  of  fetesi^t  tn  the 
Walloons  did  greatly]  help  to  augment  tbe  Spottid  ^^ty 

and  boast 

To  eonclude  The  Count  D'Oberstew  was  drowned 
in  the  New  Town.  The  Marquis  d'HaVrE  and  [Sear 
DE]  Champagnev  escaped  out  of  tbe  said  Pfew  Town,  and 
recovered  the  Prince  of  OR  INGE'S  ships. 

Only  tbe  young  Count  [Plliup]  of  ECMOirr  was  taken. 

gating  by  St  Michael's.  Mooseor  DE  Opr£S  and 
onsieur  DE  Gogines  were  also  taken.  Bat  I  heant 
of  Hftfte  that  fought  stoutly,  savii^  only  the  said  Omat 
of  ECMONT  ;    whom   the   Colonel   VEKrrGO,  a 
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of    SA     honourable     compassion     and     good     mind,    <fid 
wve :    with    great    danger   to    himseSf    in    defending    t' 

Count 
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In  this  conflict  there  were  slain  630  Spaniards,  oi 
thereabouts*  And  on  the  Thursday  next  following  [8th 
November  1576],  a  view  of  the  dead  bodies  in  the  town 
being  taken,  it  was  esteemed  at  17,000  men,  women,  and 
children.  [TAis  would  be  apart  from  those  drowned  in 
the  ScMiil.]  A  pitiful  massacre,  though  GOD  gave  victory 
to  the  Spaniards. 

And  surely,  as  their  valiance  was  to  be  much  com- 
mended ;  so  yet  I  can  much  discommend  their  barbarous 
cruelty  in  many  respecVs.  For  methinks  that  as  when 
GOD  giveth  abundance  of  wealth,  the  owner  ought  yet 
to  have  reg'ard  on  whom  he  bestow  it ;  even  so,  when 
GOD  giveth  a  great  and  miraculous  victory,  the  con- 
querors ought  to  have  great  regard  unto  their  execution. 
And  though  some,  which  favour  the  Spanish  faction,  will 
alledge  sundry  reasons  to  the  contrary  :  yet,  when  the  blood 
is  cold  and  the  fury  over,  methinks  that  a  true  Christian 
heart  should  stand  content  with  victory ;  and  refrain  to 
provoke  GOD's  wrath  by  [the]  shedding  of  innocent 
blood. 

These  things  I  rehearse  the  rather,  because  they 
neither  spared  Age  nor  Sex,  Time  nor  Place,  Person  nor 
Country,  Professson  nor  ReUgion^  YtfUng  mr  Old,  Rick 
nor  Poor,  Strong  nor  Feeble:  but,  without  any  mercy,  did 
tyrannously  triumph,  when  there  was  neither  man  nor 
means  to  resist  them. 

For  Age  and  Sex,  Young  and  Old;  they  slew  great 
numbers  of  young  children  ;  but  many  more  women  more 
than  four  score  years  of  age. 

For  Time  and  Place;  their  fury  was  as  great  ten  days 
after  the  victory,  as  at  the  time  of  their  entry ;  and 
as  great  respect  they  had  to  the  Church  and  Church- 
yard, for  all  their  hypocritical  boasting  of  the  Catholic 
Religion,  as  the  butcher  had  to  his  shambles  or  slaughter 
house. 

For  Person  and  Countryi  they  spared  neither  friend  nor 
foe,  Portugese  nor  Turk. 

For  Profession  and  Religion,  the  Jesuits  must  give 
their  ready  coin  ;  and  all  other  Religious  Houses,  both 
coin  and  plate :  with  all  short  ends  Siat  were  good  and 
portable. 
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The  Rich  was  spoiled  because  he  had ;  and  the  /W 
were  hanged  because  they  had  nothing.  Ndther  SfttngiA 
tu>uld  prevail  to  make  resistance,  nor  H^eaJkness  move  (h^ 
for  to  refrain  their  horrible  emelty. 

And  this  was  not  only  done  when  the  chase  was  hot ; 
but,  as  I  erst  said,  when  the  blood  was  cold  ;  and  they 
[were]  now  victors  without  resistance. 
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I  refrain  to  rehearse  the  heaps  of  dead  carcases  which 
lay  at  every  Trench  where  they  entered ;  the  thick- 
ness whereof  did  in  many  places  exceed  the  height  of  a 
man, 

I  forbear  also  to  recount  the  huge  numbers  drowned 
in  the  New  Town  :  where  a  man  might  behold  as  many 
sundry  shapes  and  forms  of  man's  motion  at  [the]  titn£ 
of  death  as  ever  Michael  Angelo  did  portray  ir 
his  Tables  of  Doomsday  [Piciur^  ef  the  Last  Judgmatt], 

{  list  not  to  reckon  the  infinite  number  of  poor  Almains 
[Oermims],  who  lay  burned  in  their  armour  Some  [with] 
the  entrails  scorched  out,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  body 
free.  Some  [with]  their  head  and  shoulders  burnt  off; 
so  that  you  might  look  down  into  the  bulk  and  breast, 
and  there  take  an  anatomy  of  the  secrets  of  Nature. 
Some  [were]  standing  upon  thetr  waist ;  being  burnt  off 
by  the  thighs.  And  some  no  more  but  the  very  top  of 
the  brain  taken  off  with  fire ;  whiles  the  rest  of  the  body 
did  abide  unspeakable  torments. 

I  set  not  down  the  ugly  and  filthy  polluting  of  every 
street  with  the  gore  and    carcases  of  horses ;    neither  do 
1  complain  that  the  one  lacked  burial,  and  the  other  flaying, 
until  the  air,  corrupted  with  their  carion,  infected  all  thai^^ 
yet  remained  alive  in  the  town,  ^H 

And  why  should  I  describe  the  particularity  of  every 
au^  annoyance  as  commonly  happens  both  in  camps  and 
castles  where  martial  feats  are  managed?  ^H 

jJut  1  (nay  not  pass  over  with  silence  the  wilful  burning™ 
and  deatroying  of  the   stately  Town    House,  and    all   the 
muniments  and  records  of  the  city :  neither  can  1  refrain 
l\i  tell  their  shameful  rapes  and  outrageous  forces  presented 
untowndry  honest  dames  and  virgins. 

It  is  aUo  a  tuthful  remembrance,  that  a  poor    Ei^l 
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Merchant,  who  was  but  a  servant,  having  once  redeemed 
his  master's  goods  for  300  crowns,  was  yet  hanged  until 
he  were  half  dead,  because  he  had  not  200  more  to  give 
them.  And  the  halter  being  cut  down,  and  he  come  to 
himself  again  ;  [he]  besought  them  on  knees,  with  bitter 
tears,  to  give  him  leave  to  seek  and  try  his  credit  and 
friends  in  the  town,  for  the  rest  of  their  unreasonable 
demand.  At  his  return,  because  he  sped  not,  as  indeed  no 
money  was  then  to  be  had,  they  hung  him  again  outright : 
and  afterwards,  of  exceeding  courtesy^  procured  the  Friars 
Minor  to  bury  him, 

To  conclude.  Of  the  17.000  carcases  which  were  viewed 
on  the  Thursday :  I  think,  in  conscience,  5.000,  or  few 
less,  were  massacred  after  their  victory ;  because  they 
had  not  ready  money  wherewith  to  ransom  their  goods 
at  such  prices  as  they  pleased  to  set  on  them.  At  least, 
all  the  World  will  bear  me  witness,  that  ten  days  after, 
whosoever  was  but  pointed  at,  and  named  to  be  a  Walloon, 
was  immediately  massacred  without  further  audience  or 
trial. 

For  mine  own  part,  it  is  well  known  that  I  did  often 
escape  very  narrowly  ;  because  I  was  taken  for  a  Walloon. 
And  on  Sunday,  the  Ilthof  this  instant  [November  I576]> 
which  was  the  day  before  I  gat  out  of  the  town,  I  saw  three 
poor  souls  murdered  in  my  presence,  because  they  were 
pointed  [at]  to  be  Walloons:  and  it  was  well  proved, 
immediately  [after],  that  one  of  them  was  a  poor  artificer, 
who  had  dwelt  in  the  town  eight  years  before,  and  [had] 
never  managed  arms,  but  truly  followed  his  occupation. 

Furthermore,  the  seed  of  these  and  other  barbarous  facts 
brought  forth  this  crop  and  fruit,  That,  within  three  days, 
Antwerp,  which  was  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  Europe, 
had  now  no  money  nor  treasure  to  be  found  therein,  but  only 
in  the  hands  of  murderers  and  strumpets.  For  every  Don 
Diego  must  walk,  jetting  up  and  down  the  streets,  with 
his  harlot  by  him,  in  her  chain  and  bracelets  of  gold. 
And  the  notable  Bourse,  which  was  wont  to  be  a  safe 
assembly  for  merchants  and  men  of  all  honest  trades,  had 
now  none  other  merchandise  therein  but  as  many  dicing 
tables  as  might  be  placed  round  about  it,  all  the  day  long. 
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Men  will  boast  of  tbc  Spaniards,  that  they  are  the  best 
and  roost  orderly  goldiers  in  the  Worid;  bat,  itifc(ljrl  if 
thb  be  their  order,  1  had  rather  be  accounted  a  Bnmgmir 
[French  tor  an  indigmt  htggar^  than  a  bra«e  sotdier  tn 
such  a  Band :  neither  must  we  think,  although  it  halh 
pleased  GOD  (fiar  some  secret  cause  only  known  to  his 
divine  Majesty)  Co  >-ield  Antwerp  and  Maesteidit  thtts  inSo 
their  h^nds ;  that  he  will  spare  to  punish  this  their 
outrageous  cruelty,  when  his  good  will  and  pleasare  ahd 
be  to  do  the  same.  For  surely  tlieir  boastti^  and  bragging 
of  iniquity  is  over  great  to  escape  long  unscourged. 

I  have  talked  with  sundry  of  them  ;  and  demanded,  Why 
they  would  command  that  the  Town  House  should  be 
bumed  ? 

And  their  answer  was,  Because  it  was  the  place  of 
assembly  where  all  evil  counsels  were  contrived. 

As  though  it  were  just  that  the  stocks  and  stones  should 
HufTer  for  the  offence  of  men.  But  such  is  their  obstinate 
mind  and  arrogancy  that,  if  they  might  have  their  will,  they 
would  altogether  raze  and  destroy  the  towns,  until  no  one 
stone  were  left  upon  another.  Neither  doth  their  stubborn 
hiindness  suffer  them  to  perceive  that  in  so  doing  they 
should  much  endamage  the  King  their  Master;  whom  they, 
boast  so  faithfully  to  honour,  serve,  and  obey. 

Aa  for  the  injuries  done  by  them  unto  our  own  Natioa 

particularly;  I  will  thus  set  down  as  much  as  I  know. 

We  were  quiet  in  the  House  appointed  for  the  Mansion 
of  English  Merchants,  under  safe  Conduct,  Protection,  and 
Placard  [Placcaet=Proclamatiiin\  of  their  King:  having 
neither  meddled  any  way  in  these  actions ;  nor  by  any 
means  assisted  the  Estates  of  the  countiy  with  money, 
munition,  or  any  kind  of  aid.  Yea,  the  Governor  [Thomas 
HKTON]and  Merchants,  foreseeing  the  danger  of  the  time, 
had  often  demanded  pa5sport[s]  of  the  King's  Governors^! 
and  OiYicers  to  depart  ^B 

And    all     these,    with     sundry    other     allegations,    we^^ 
propounded  and  protested  unto  them  before  they  entered 
the  English  House  ;  desiring  to  be  there  protected,  according 
to  our  Privileges  and  Grants  from  the  King  their  Master; 
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and  Ihat  they  would  suffer  ua  there  to  remain,  free  from 
all  outrage  spoil  or  ransom,  until  we  might  make  our  estate 
known  unto  [SaNCHO  D'  AVILA]  the  Castellan  [of  Antwerp 
Castle]  and  other  Head  Officers  which  served  there  for  the 
said  King. 

AH  which  notwithstanding-;  they  threatened  to  fire  the 
House  unless  we  would  open  the  doors :  and,  being  once 
suffered  to  enter,  demanded  presently  the  ransom  of  1 2,000 
crowns  of  the  Governor.  Whjch  sum,  being  not  indeed  in 
the  House,  neither  yet  one-third  part  of  the  same;  they 
spared  not  with  naked  swords  and  daggers  to  menace  the 
Governor,  and  violently  to  present  him  death  ;  because 
he  had  not  wherewith  to  content  their  greedy  minds. 

I  will  not  boast  of  any  help  afforded  by  me  in  that 
distress:  but  I  thank  the  Lord  GOD  t  who  made  me  an 
instrument  to  appease  their  devilish  furies.  And  I  think 
that  the  Governor  and  all  the  Company  will  confess  that  I 
used  mine  uttermost  skill  and  aid  for  the  safeguard  of  their 
lives,  as  well  as  [of]  mine  own. 

But  in  the  end,  all  eloquence  notwithstanding;  the 
Governor  [THOMAS  Heton],  being  a  comely  aged  man 
and  a  person  whose  hoary  hairs  might  move  pity  and 
procure  reverence  in  any  good  mind  ;  especially  the  upright- 
ness of  his  dealing  considered ;  they  enforced  him,  with 
great  danger,  to  bring  forth  all  the  money,  plate,  and  jewels 
which  were  in  the  House ;  and  to  prepare  the  remnant  of 
12,000  crowns  at  such  days  and  times  as  they  pleased  to 
appoint. 

And  of  the  rest  of  our  Nation,  which  had  their  goods 
remaining  in  their  several  packhouses  and  lodgings  elsewhere 
in  the  town ;  they  took  such  pity  that  four  they  slew, 
and  divers  others  they  most  cruelly  and  dangerously  hurt: 
spoiling  and  ransoming  them  to  the  uttermost  value  that 
might  be  made,  or  esteemed,  of  all  their  goods.  Yea,  a 
certain  one,  they  enforced  to  ransom  hjg  goods  twice ;  yea, 
thrice  :  and,  all  that  notwithstanding,  took  the  said  goods 
violently  from  them  at  the  last. 

And  all  these  injuries  being  opened  unto  their  chief 
Governors  in  time  convenient ;  and  whiles  yet  the  whole 
sum.  set  for  [the]  several  ransoms  of  our  countrymen  and 
the  English  House  in  general,  were  not  half  paid ;  so  that 
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justice  and  good  order  might  partly  have  qualified  the 
former  rigours  ptoferred  by  the  soldiers  :  the  said  Governors 
were  as  slow  and  deaf,  as  the  others  were  quick  and  light, 
of  hearing  to  find  the  bottom  of  every  bag  in  the  town. 
So  that  it  seemeth  they  were  fully  agreed  in  all  things : 
or,  if  any  contention  were,  the  same  was  but  [a]  strife  who. 
Of  which,  of  them  might  do  greatest  wrongs.  Keeping  the 
said  Governor  and  Merchants  there  still,  without  grant  of 
passport  or  safe  conduct,  when  there  are  scarcely  any 
victuals  to  be  had  for  any  money  in  the  town  ;  nor  yet 
the  said  Merchants  have  any  money  to  buy  it,  where  it  is. 
And  as  for  credit ;  neither  credit  nor  pawn  can  now  find  coin 
in  Antwerp. 

In  these  distresses.  I  left  them  the  12th  of  this  instant 
November  1576 ;  when  I  parted  from  them  :  not  as  one  »*o 
was  hasty  to  leave  and  abandon  them  in  such  misery  ;  bat 
to  solicit  their  rueful  causes  here,  and  to  deliver  the  same 
unto  Her  Majesty  and  [the  Privy]  Council  in  such  sort  as  I 
beheld  it  there 

And  this  is,  in  effect,  the  whole  truth  of  the  Sacking  and 
Spoil  of  $0  famous  a  town.  Wherein  is  to  be  noted — that 
the  Spaniards  and  their  faction  being  but  5,000 ;  the 
Trenches  made  against  them  of  such  height  as  seemed 
invincible;  the  Power  within  the  town,  1^,000  or  l6fX)0 
able  fighting  men  well  armed,  I  mean  the  townsmen  ready 
armed  being  counted  :  it  was  charged,  entered,  and  won  in 
three  hours  ;  and  before  six  hours  passed  over,  every  house 
therein  sacked,  or  ransomed  at  the  uttermost  value.  H 

Thewhich  victory  (being  miraculous  and  past  man's  capacity  ^^ 
to  comprehend  how  it  should  be  possible)  I  must  needs 
attribute  unto  GOD's  just  wrath  poured  upon  the  inhabitants 
for  their  iniquity,  more  than  to  the  manhood  and  force  of  the 
Spaniards.  And  yet  I  mean  not  to  rob  them  of  their 
deserved  glory;  but  to  confess  that  both  their  order  and 
valour  in  charging  and  entering  was  famous:  and  had  they 
kept  half  so  good  order,  or  shewed  the  tenth  part  of  such 
manly  courage,  in  using  their  victory  and  parting  of  their 
spoil ;  1  must  then  needs  have  said  ^at  C-esAR  had  never 
any  such  soldiers.  And  this  must  I  needs  say  for  them  that, 
as  their  continual  training  in  service  doth  make  them  expert 
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in  all  warlike  stratageni[s] ;  so  their  daily  trade  in  spoiling 
hath  made  them  the  cunnitigest  ransackers  of  houses,  and 
the  best  able  to  bring  a  spoil  ynto  a  quick  market,  of  any 
soldiers  or  master  thieves  that  ever  I  heard  of. 

But  I  leave  the  scanning  of  their  deeds  unto  GOD, 
who  will  bridle  their  insolency  when  he  thinketh  good  and 
convenient  And  let  us  also  learn,  out  of  this  rueful  tragedy, 
to  detest  and  avoid  those  sins  and  proud  enormities  which 
caused  the  wrath  of  GOD  to  be  so  furiously  kindled  and 
bent  against  the  town  of  Antwerp. 

Let  us  also,  if  ever  we  should  be  driven  to  like  occasion, 
which  GOD  forbid!  learn  to  look  better  about  us  for  good 
order  and  direction  ;  the  lack  whereof  was  their  overthrow. 
For  surely  the  inhabitants  lacked  but  good  guides  and 
leaders :  for  (having  none  other  order  appointed,  but  to 
stand  every  man  armed  in  readiness  before  his  door)  they 
died  there,  many  of  them,  fighting  manfully:  when  the 
Wallooners  and  High  Duches  [GtTmans]  fled  beastly. 

Let  us  also  learn  to  detest  the  horrible  cruelties  of  the 
SpaniardSj  in  all  executions  of  warlike  stratagems ;  lest  the 
dishonour  of  such  beastly  deeds  might  bedim  the  honour 
wherewith  English  soldiers  have  always  been  endowed  in 
their  victories. 

And  finally  let  us  pray  to  GOD  for  grace  to  amend  our 
lives,  and  for  power  and  foresight  to  withstand  the  malice  of 
our  enemi^  :  that  remaining  and  continuing  in  the  peaceable 
protection  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign,  we  may  give 
Him  the  glory ;  and  al!  due  and  loyal  obedience  unto  Her 
Majesty,  whom  GOD  now  and  ever  prospect  and  preserve; 
Amen. 

Written  the  25th  day  of  November  1576, 

by   a  true    Englishman,    who    was 

present  at  this  piteous  Massacre, 

ut  supra. 
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A  very  true  Report  of  the  apprehension 

and   taking   of  that  arch-Papist    Edmund 

Campion,  the  Pope  his  right  hand ;    with 

Three  other  lewd  Jesuit  Priests,  and 

divers    other    Lay    people,    most 

seditious  persons  of  like  sort. 

Containing  also  a  controlment  of  a  most  untrue  former 

book  set  out  by  one  A.  M.,  atias  Anthony   Mundav, 

concerning  the  same :  as  is  to  be  proved  and  justified 

by   George   Elliot,  one  of  the  Ordinary 

Yeomen  of  Her  Majesty's  Chamber, 

Author  of  this    Book,    and    chiefest   cause  of  the 

finding  of  the  said  lewd  and  seditious  people,  great 

enemies  to  GOD,   their  loving  Prince, 

and  country. 

Verila$  non  quarit  an^tci. 


Imprinted  at  London  at  the  Tknt  Cranti  in  the 

Vintry  by  THOMAS  DaWSON. 

I  5  8  I. 
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{Tht  EdiaAureh  Revitvi  of  April  1S91,  in  an  article  on  711^ 
ti/liu  Jesuits,  states 


"Until  Father  Parsons  landed  at  Dover  on  June  1 1 
[and  Father  CaMPION  on  June  25],  15S0;  no  Jesuit  had 
ever  been  seen  in  England.  Ignatius  Lovola  had  been 
dead  just  twenty-Bve  years,  and  two  of  his  associates  in 
founding  the  Society  of  Jesus  were  still  alive.  Loyola 
during  His  lifetime  had  admitted  only  a  single  Englishman 
into  the  order,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
but  that  his  name  was  Thoma£  Lith.  and  that  h«  was 
admitted  to  the  novitiate  in  June  1555-  During  the  next 
ten  years,  six  more  Englishmen  entered  the  order,  two  of ' 
them  being  men  of  some  mark — Jasper  Hevwood,  formerly 
Fellow  of  All  Souls' ;  and  THOMAS  Darbvshire,  who  had 
been  Archdeacon  of  Essex  and  a  Canon  of  St  Paul's,  In 
the  next  decade,  about  the  same  number  of  English  recruits 
joined  the  society  ;  three,  and  three  only,  were  scholars  of " 
any  reputation — PARSONS,  CAMPION,  and  HENRY  Garnet. 
When  the  Jesuit  Mission  to  England  started,  there  were  not , 
thirty  English  Jesuits  in  the  world."  J 


At  Vol.  I.,  p.  130,  is  a  letter  written  from  Goa,  10  Nov.  1579,  by  1 
Thomas  Stevens,  one  of  ihese  English  Jesuits. 

Thean^st  and  execution  of  Edmund  Campion— in  Latin,  Edmundus 
Campianus — was  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  our  political 
history  during:  the  year  1581.  It  made  a  profound  impression  inrough- 
out  Western  Europe,  and  occasioned  the  publication  of  many  tracts  in 
various  languages.  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  the  Reader 
is  referred  to  EoMnnD  Campion,  A  Biography,  by  Richard  Simpson. 
London,  1867-S;  and  also  to  Mr  Joseph  Giu.ow's  Biogr^hieat 
DicHonaty  i'/  IJie  English  Catkotut,  now  in  progress. 

The  following  account  of  the  arrest  by  the  man  who  made  il,  is  printed 
from  a  copy  of  Ibe  extremely  rare  original  edition  that  is  now  in 
Lambeth  Palace  Library  [Press  Mark,  judl  8.  17.],  It  was  printed 
rp  privately  printed]  in  1 581  1  but  ic  was  not  entered  at  Stationers'  HalL 
It  was  cleariy  produced  before  the  execution  of  Cahpiok,  or  the  ist  of 
December  of  that  year;  to  which  there  is  no  allusion  in  it;  but 
apparently  not  very  much  earlier,  for  the  Writer  says  at  page  465 
"  Sonic  men  may  marvel  that  I  would  be  silent  so  long." 
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By  this  act  of  patriotism  ;  George  Elliot  earned  the  titles,  among 
the  Roman  Catholics,  of  JUDAS  Elliot,  and  of  Elliot  Iscariot.  li 
is  however  onl)^  fair  to  him  to  state  what  moved  him  to  go  hunting  after 
Priests,  Jesuits,  etc. 

Amthonv  Mundav,  in  his  DUcovery  nj  Edmund  Caupioh  aHd  hU 
Con/e4eraf(i,  &*e.,  puhUshed  On  sgtb  January  !  582,  in  giving  an  account 
af  Campioh's  trill,  states  ; 


George  Elliot,  one  of  the  Ordinary  Yeomen  of  Her 
Majesty's  Chamber,  upon  his  oath,  gave  forth  in  evidence, 
as  folioweth : 

That  he,  living  here  in  England  among  certain  of  that 
sect,  fell  in  acquaintance  with  one  Payne,  a  Priest;  who 
gave  him  to  understand  of  a  horrible  treason  intended 
against  Her  Majesty  and  the  State,  which  he  did  expect 
shortly  to  happen. 

The  order,  how,  and  after  what  raarmer,  in  brief  is  thus  : 

That  there  should  be  levied  a  certain  company  of  armed 
men  ;  which,  on  a  sudden,  should  enterprise  a  most  mon- 
strous attempt  A  certain  company  of  these  armed  men 
should  be  prepared  against  Her  Majesty,  as  many  against 
my  L[ord]  of  LfEICESTER],  as  many  against  my  L[ord] 
T[reasurer,  Lord  Burghlev],  as  many  against  Sir  F[RANCIS] 
W[ALSINGHAM],  and  divers  others  whose  names  he  doth  not 
well  remember. 

The  deaths  of  these  noble  personages  should  be  presently 
fulfilled  :  and    Her  Majesty  used  in  such  sort  as  [neither] 
modesty   nor    duty    will    suffer  me   to   rehearse.  ^^^,^,1., 
But  this  should  be  the  general   ciy  everywhere,  QoBen  or 
"  Queen  Mary  !    Queen  Mary  !  "  *^  ^'*-' 

It  was  also  appointed  and  agreed  upon,  Who  should 
have  this  Man  of  Honour's  room,  and  who  should  have 
that  Office.  Everything  was  determined.  There  wanted 
nothing  but  the  coming  over  of  such  Priests  and  others  as 
were  long  looked  for. 

Upon  this  report,  the  aforenamed  George  Elliot  took 
occasion  to  question  with  this  PaYNE,  How  they  could 
find  in  their  hearts  to  attempt  an  act  of  so  great  cruelty; 
considering  how  high  an  otTence  it  should  be  to  GOD, 
besides  great  danger  might  arise  thereby. 
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Whereto  Pavne  made  answer.  That  the  killing  [of]  Her 

AaMmUof-  Majesty  was  no  offence  to  GOD,  nor  Uie  utler- 

om  udTiii4D-  most  cruelty  they  could  use  to  her,  nor  [to]  any 

o?<^S^.  that  took  her  part :  but  that  they  might  as  law- 

^■^d^  fully  do   it   as   to  a   brute  beast     And  himself 

"j^2Lf'  would  be  one  of  the  forernost  in  the  executing  [of] 

[A.M1  this  villanous  and  most  traitorous  action. 

Id  JjiMid.  MS.  3a,  Na  60,  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  papCr  lo 
(he  same  efiiwt,  siped  by  G.  E.  [Gkorge  Elliot].  It  is  headed 
Ctrtjin  Nslis  and Remtm&raxcis  cotictming  a  RtcimciliatiaM,  &^.i 
and  bears  marginal  notes  by  Lord  Bubghley. 

It  will  probably  bv  new  to  mo^t  readers  tha,t  ELLIOT'S  airen  of 
CaMP]0;J  was  a  pure  maiief  of  accideftL  ElwoT  went  to  Lyfoid 
Manoi  House  more  particularly  in  search  of  PAYNE  the  Priest,  aaa 
found  Campion  Ibwc  by  chance.  The  Jesuit  bad  been  secretly,  but 
accurcly,  wandering  through  the  Uiid  Eroin  &afi  Roman  Catholic  house- 
hold ID  anotlier,  for  mare  than  a  year ;  despite  the  ulmosi  efTorts  of  the 
English  Govetninent  (o  put  their  hands  atx  bitn ;  and  at  last  he  becomes 
their  prisoner  ahnost  by  a  pure  accident. 

Campion  was  lodged  in  the  Tower  on  the  aand  July  1581.  Two  days 
later,  Anthony  Mundav's  Brief  Diaourse  of  the  taking  0/  Edmusd 
CAMPlOfi  ^c.  was  entered  at  Stationers^  Hall  [AliaCR,  TransettAt  A*c^ 
II.  39?].  It  was  therefore  very  hurriedly  written,  and  mainly  from 
information  supplied  by  Master  Humphkky  Foster,  Hijh  Sheriff  ol 
Berkshire :  who,  being  himself  a  Raman  Catholic,  had  been  very  slack 
at  the  capture  of  Campion  [p.  46)] ;  but  who,  for  his  own  protection, 
puts  a  beUer  face  on  things  in  Munday's  hurriedly  written  £)ii,ce 
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To     the     Christian     Reader^ 

George  Elliot  wisheth 

ail  due  reverence. 


Ome  experience.  Christian  Reader,  that  I  have 
gathered  by  keeping  company  with  such  seditious 
people  as  Campion  and  his  associates  are, 
partly  moveth  me  to  write  this  book ;  and 
partly  I  am  urged  thereunto  (although  my 
wisdom  and  skill  be  very  slender  to  set  down  and  pen 
matter  of  less  moment  than  this)  for  that  I  (being  one  of  the 
Two  in  Commission  at  that  time  from  Her  Highness's  most 
honourable  Privy  Council  for  the  apprehending  of  the  said 
seditious  Campion  and  such  like;  and  the  chiefest  cause 
of  the  finding  out  of  the  said  lewd  people,  as  hereafter  more 
at  Jafge  appeareth)  do  think  it  a  great  abuse  that  the  most 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  loving  subjects  shall  be  seduced  to 
believe  an  untruth ;  and  myself  and  he  which  was  in 
Commission  with  me  (whose  name  is;  David  Jenkins,  one 
of  the  Messengers  of  Her  Majesty's  Chamber)  very  vilely 
slandered  with  a  book  set  out  by  one  Anthony  Mundav 
concerning  the  apprehension  of  the  said  lewd  people — which, 
for  the  truth  thereof,  is  almost  as  far  different  from  truth  as 
darkness  from  light ;  and  as  contrary  to  truth  as  an  egg  is 
contrary  in  likeness  to  an  oyster. 

And  therefore  considering  I  am  able  to  report  a  truth  for 
the  manner  of  the  finding  and  taking  of  the  said  seditious 
persons  ;  although  fine  skill  be  far  from  me  to  paint  it  out : 
hoping  the  wise  will  bear  with  my  want  therein,  and  esteem 
a  true  tale,  be  it  never  so  bluntly  told,  rather  than  a  He,  be  it 
never  so  finely  handled — I  have  emboldened  myself  to  take 
this  treatise  in  hand  ;  wherein,  God  willing,  I  will  describe 
nothing  but  truth  ;  as  by  the  sequel  shall  appear.  Which 
is  this : 
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That  about  four  years  past  [?I578].  the  Devil  (being  a 
crafty  fox  and  chief  Patron  doubtless  of  the  Pope's  Prelacy; 
having  divers  and  many  Officers  and  inferior  substitutes  to 
the  Pope,  his  chief  Vicar  ;  and  intending  by  them  to  increase 
the  kingdom  of  this  Antichrist)  dispersed  his  said  Officers 
in  divers  places  of  this  realm :  where,  Ulce  vagrant  persons 
{refusing  to  live  withirt  the  lawful  government  of  their 
country^  they  lead  a  loose  life  ;  wandering  and  running 
hither  and  thither,  from  shire  to  shire  and  country  [CouNty] 
to  country,  with  such  store  of  Romtsh  relics,  Popish  pelf) 
trifles,  and  trash  as  were  able  to  make  any  Christian  heart, 
that  hath  seen  the  trial  of  such  practices  as  I  have  done, 
even  for  sorrow  to  bleed.  Only  thereby  to  draw  the 
Queen's  Majesty's  subjects  their  hearts  and  faiths  both  from 
GOD  and  Her  Highness  ;  as  namely, by  delivering  unto  them 
Jiu//s  from  Rome,  Pardons,  Indrilgences,  Medals,  Agfius  DEI, 
hallowed  grains  and  beads,  crucifixes,  painted  pictures,  and 
such  other  paltry :  every  part  whereof  they  will  not  let  titap] 
to  say  to  be  matters  very  necessary  for  salvation. 

By  reason  whereof,  most  loving  Readerj  t  myself,  about 
that  time  [1578],  by  the  space  of  one  quarter  of  a  year 
tc^ether,  was  deeply  bewitched  and  drawn  into  their 
darkness,  as  the  blindest  bayard  of  them  all.  But  at  the 
last,  even  then  (by  GOD's  great  goodness,  mighty  providence. 
and  especial  grace)  all  their  enchantments,  witchcrafts, 
sorceries,  devilish  devices  and  practices  were  so  broken  and 
untied  in  me  ;  and  the  brightness  of  GOD's  divine  majesty 
shining  so  surely  in  my  heart  and  conscience ;  that  I  perceived 
all  their  doings  to  be,  as  they  are  indeed,  only  shows  without 
substance,  manifest  errors  and  deceitful  juggling  casts,  and 
none  others. 

Notwithstanding  I  determined  with  myself,  for  certain 
causes  which  I  omit,  to  sound  the  depth  of  their  devilish 
drifts,  if  I  might;  and  the  rather  therefore  used  and 
frequented  their  company  :  whereby  appeared  unto  me  not 
a  few  of  their  ungracious  and  villanous  false  hearts,  faiths, 
and  disloyal  minds,  slanderous  words,  and  most  vile  treasons 
towards  ray  most  excellent  and  noble  mistress,  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  and  towards  divers  of  her  most  honourable  Privy 
Council;  in  such  sort  as  many  times  did  make  mine  eyes 
to  gush  out  with  tears  for  ver^  sorrow  and  fear  to  think  ori]L 
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VJiiNefoTe,]att]yladcut  i4iA  May  i^Si],  I  made  my  humble 
submission  unto  the  Right  Honourable  Her  Highness's  Privy 
Council,  for  my  unlawful  living  as  aforesaid.  At  whose 
hands  I  found  such  honourable  dea.ling',  and  by  their  mean^ 
such  mercy  from  Her  Majesty,  that  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  all  the  Papists,  which  are  subjects  born  to  Her  Highness, 
to  run  the  same  course  that  I  have  done :  and  then  should 
they  easily  see  what  diflference  there  is  between  the  good 
a.nd  merciful  dealing  of  our  most  gracious  loving  and  natural 
Prince ;  and  the  great  treacheries  of  that  great  enemy  to 
our  country,  the  Pope.  For  Her  Highness  freely  forgiveth 
offenders  ;  but  the  Pope  pardoneth  for  money.  Her  Grace's 
hands  are  continualty  full  of  mercy,  ready  to  deliver  enough 
freely  to  any  that  will  desire  and  deserve  it:  a.nd  the  Pope 
his  great  clutches  and  6sts  are  ready  to  deliver  nothing  but 
devilish  devices  and  paltry  S'tuflf  of  his  own  making,  to  set 
country  and  country  together  by  the  ears ;  and  yet  for 
these,  hath  he  money. 

Truly  it  is  a  most  lamentable  case  that  ever  any  Christian 
should  be  seduced  and  drawn  from  the  true  worshipping  of 
GOD,  and  their  duty  to  their  Prince  and  country  ;  as  many 
are  by  the  Pope  and  his  Satanical  crew.  I  beseech  GOD 
turn  their  hearts,  and  grant  us  all  amendment ;  which  can 
neither  be  too  timely,  if  it  were  presently ;  nor  never  too 
late,  whensoever  it  shall  happen :  unless  wilfully  they  proceed 
in  their  dealings,  which  GOD  forbid.  For  kumaiium  est 
etrare,  perseverare  belluimtm. 

Shortly  after  my  submission  and  reconciliation,  as  aforesaid, 
it  pleased  my  Lords  of  Her  Highness's  most  honourable 
Privy  Council  to  grant  the  Commission  that  I  before  spake 
of,  to  myself  and  to  the  said  David  Jenkins,  for  the 
apprehension  of  certain  lewd  Jesuit  Priests  and  other 
seditious  persons  of  like  sort,  wheresoever  we  should  happen 
to  find  them  within  England.  Whereupon  we  determined 
a  certain  voyage  \Jottrney\ :  in  which  EDMUND  CAMPION  the 
aforesaid  Jesuit  and  others  were  by  us  taken  and  brought  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  in  manner  as  hereafter  followeth. 
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I IS79J  Wfl  antorrtd  [un]  (Mb  tiiimtpy,  tiy  GOD's  gicaK  mA- 
nc98,  came  to  my  nicinitiv  l>til  cv^it  tlie  day  befcfc|i3lh 
July  15S1I  we  ict  furtli  (trmtft  liiroiined  the  saki  OtxtD 
JVNKINH,  bcillH  111)'  t«ll0W  in  T.  >>litUl.<4ft|utl.  imd  Ukkl  Uh  ft 
wiuilil  Ui  ntll  Wm    wa)'  111  )'."  ilnihii    I'lrnt  ;   for  that  it  «as 

not  \i\ii^\\\  MiAl  vvfl  sluiiil.i  I  .in  I'Iflto  but  where  iAdoed 
I  etiltut  Itftil  M)t|utklnMiii '  ■'<  'v  lotiir  incnns  posstldemo^ 
jonnii:\i^^  v.t«^|,)  ycT  *i.  i[ii.iini,m»v.  Ami  told  him  we  wo^ 
dla|u.wt^  \^\  \m  jtmiiicy  iit  ^tuli  noit  AB  wc  might  come  to  the 
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said  Master  Yate's  upon  the  Sunday  about  eight  of  the 
clock  in  the  mornings  "where,"  said  I,  "if  we  find  the  said 
Cook,  and  that  there  be  any  Mass  to  be  said  there  that  day, 
or  any  massing  Priest  in  the  house;  the  Cook,  for  old 
acquaintance  and  for  that  he  supposeth  me  to  be  a  Papist, 
will  bring  rae  to  the  sight  thereof." 

And  upon  this  determination,  we  set  from  London  [on 
Friday]  the  14th  day  of  July  last;  and  came  to  the  said 
Master  Yate's  house^  the  i6th  of  the  same  month,  being 
Sunday,  about  the  hour  aforesaid. 

Where,  without  the  gates  of  the  same  house,  we  espied 
one  of  the  servants  of  the  house,  who  most  likely  seemed,  by 
reason  of  his  lying  aloof,  to  be  as  it  were  a  Scout  Watcher, 
that  they  within  might  accomplish  their  secret  matters  more 
safely 

I  called  the  said  servant,  and  enquired  of  him  for  the 
said  Thomas  Cooper  the  Cook. 

Who  answered.  That  he  could  not  well  tell,  whether  he 
were  within  or  not. 

I  prayed  him  that  he  would  friend  me  so  much  as  to  see  ; 
and  told  him  my  name. 

The  said  servant  did  so,  it  seemed ;  for  the  Cook  came 
forth  presently  unto  us  where  we  sat  still  upon  horseback. 
And  after  a  few  such  speeches,  as  betwixt  friend  and  friend 
when  they  have  been  long  asunder,  were  passed  ;  still  sitting 
upon  our  horses,  I  told  him  That  I  had  longed  to  see  him ; 
and  that  I  was  then  travelling  into  Derbyshire  to  see  my 
friends,  and  came  so  far  out  of  my  way  to  see  him.  And 
said  1, "  Now  I  have  seen  you,  my  mind  is  well  satisfied ; 
and  so  fare  you  well  1 " 

"  No,"  saith  he,  "  that  shall  you  not  do  before  dinner." 

I  made  the  matter  very  earnest  to  be  gone ;  and  he,  more 
earnest  and  importune  to  stay  me^  But  in  truth  J  was  as 
willing  to  stay  as  he  to  have  me. 

And  so,  perforce,  there  was  no  remedy  but  stay  we  must 
And  having  lighted  from  horseback ;  and  being  by  him 
brought  into  the  house,  and  so  into  the  buttery,  and  there 
caused  to  drink:  presently  after,  the  said  Cook  came  and 
whispered  with  me,  and  asked,  Whether  my  friend  (meaning 
the  said  Jenkins)  were  within  the  Church  or  not?  Therein 
meaning,  Whether  he  were  a  Papist  or  no? 
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To  which  !  answered,  "  He  was  not;  but  yet,"  said  [.  "  he 
is  a  very  honest  man,  and  one  that  wisheth  well  that  way." 

Then  said  the  Cook  to  me.  "  Will  you  go  up  ?  "    By  which^ 
speech,  I  knew  he  would  bring  me  to  a  Ma$s. 

And  I  answered  him  and  said,  "  Yea,  for  God's  sake,  that 
let  me  do  :  for  seeing  I  must  needs  tarry,  let  me  take  some- 
thing with  me  that  is  good." 

Swnco.™  And  so  we  left  JENKINS  in  the  buttery  ;  and  I 

di«mu'/r  was  brought  by  the  Cook  through  the  hall,  the  J 
tji*iB«iteraii  dining  parlour,  and  two  or  three  other  odd  rooms, 
and  then  into  a  fair  large  chamber:  where  there 
was,  at  the  same  instant,  one  Priest,  called  Sat- 
WELL,  saying  Mass;  two  other  Priests  kneeling 
by,  whereof  one  was  Camfion,  and  the  other 
called  Peteks  a/ias  Collington  [(w  ra/Ait 
Colleton]  ;  three  Nuns,  and  37  other  people. 
When  Satwell  had  finished  his  Mass;  then  Campion' 
he  invested  himself  to  say  Mass,  and  so  he  did  :  and  at  the 
end  thereof,  made  holy  bread  and  delivered  it  to  the  people 
there,  to  every  one  some,  together  with  holy  water;  whereof 
he  gave  me  part  also.  J 

And  then  was  there  a  chair  set  in  the  chamber  something ' 
beneath  the  Altar,  wherein  the  said  Campion  did  sit  down  ; 
and  there  made  a  Sermon  very  nigh  an  hour  long : 

c^u^iTiS  ^^^  ^^^'^^  °f  ^is  *^'f*  being,  as  I  remember,  "  That 
HIT  luird  to  Christ  wept  over  Jerusalem.  &c"  And  so  applied 
thmi^iM  the  same  to  this  our  country  of  England  for  that 
the  Pope  his  authority  and  doctrine  did  not  soi 
flourish  here  as  the  same  CampjON  desired. 

At  the  end  of  which  Sermon,  I  gat  down  unto 

the  said  Jenkins  so  soon  as  I  could.    For  during 

thfl  time  that  the  Masses  and  the  Sermon  were 

made,   JENKINS    remained  still  beneath    in  the  buttery  or 

hall ;  not  knowing  of  any  such  matter  until  I  gave  him  some 

intelligence  [of]  what  I  had  seen. 

And  BO  we  departed,  with  as  convenient  expedition  as  we^ 
might,  and  came  to  one  Master  Fettiplace,  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  the  said  country  [County] :  whom  we  made 
privy  of  our  doings  therein  ;  and  required  him  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenour  of  our  Commission,  he  would  take  sufficient 
Power,  and  with  us  thither. 
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Whereupon  the  said  Justice  of  Peace,  within  one  quarter 
of  an  hour,  put  himself  in  a  readiness,  with  forty  or  fifty  men 
very  well  weaponed  :  who  went,  in  great  haste,  together  with 
the  said  Master  FCTTlfLACE  and  us,  to  the  said  Master 
Yate  his  house. 

Where,  at  our  coming  upon  the  sudden,  being  about  one 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  before  we 
knocked  at  the  gates  which  were  then  (as  before  they  were 
continually  accustomed  to  be)  fast  shut  (the  house  being 
moated  round  about ;  within  which  moat  was  great  store  of 
fruit  trees  and  other  trees,  with  thick  hedge  rows :  so  that 
the  danger  for  fear  of  losing  of  the  said  Campion  and  his 
associates  was  the  more  doubted) ;  we  beset  the  house  with 
our  men  round  about  the  moat  in  the  best  sort  we  could 
devise :  and  then  knocked  at  the  gates,  and  were  presently 
heard  and  espied  ;  but  kept  out  by  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 

In  which  time,  as  it  seemeth,  they  had  hidden  Campion 
and  the  other  two  Priests  in  a  very  secret  place  within  the 
said  house ;  and  had  made  reasonable  purveyance  for  him 
as  hereafter  is  mentioned :  and  then  they  let  us  into  the 
house. 

Where  came  presently  to  our  sight,  Mrs  Yate,  the  good 
wife  of  the  house ;  five  Gentlemen,  one  GentlewomaHf  and 
three  Nuns:    the  Nuns  being   then  disguised  in  Ob*Nu»g8[ 
Gentlewomen's  apparel,  not  like  unto  that  they  ^^^a"""' 
heardMassin.  All  which  I  well  remembered  to  have  »pp»'ei. 
seen,  the  same  morning,  at  the  Masses  and  Sermon  aforesaid  ; 
yet  every  one  of  them  a  great  while  denied  it  And  especially 
the  said  Mistress  Yate  ;  who  could  not  be  content  mishchYatb 
only  to  make  a  plain  denial  of  the  said  Masses  and  ^J^j^,"*!* 
the  Priests  :  but,  with  great  and  horrible  oaths,  for-  "^'^^"^ 
sware  the  same,  betaking  herself  to  the  Devil  if  vanL 
any  such  there  were  ;  in  such  sort  as,  if  !  had  not  seen  them 
with  mine  own  eyes,  I  should  have  believed  her.      M«ituY*7> 

But  knowing  certainly  that  these  were  but  bare  "".'^dfi'.b 
excuses,    and     that    we    should     find    the    said  £'■'*"':"' 

^.  ,      ,    .  mm  I  Kemding,  for 

Campion  and  his  compeers  if  we  made  narrow  f^piJiry. 
search ;  I  eftsoona  put  Master  Fettiplace  in  remembrance 
of  our  Commission  :  and  so  he,  myself,  and  the  said  Jehkins 
Her   Majesty's   Messenger,  went  to  searching  the  house ; 
where  we  found  many  secret  corners. 
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Continuing  the  search,  although  with  no  small  toil,  in  the 
orchards,  hedges,  and  ditches,  within  the  moat  and  diveis^HJ 
other  places ;  atthe  last[we]foundout  Master  Edward  Yatb^^^ 
brother  to  the  good  man  of  the  house,  and  two  countrymen 
called  Weblin  and  Mansfield,  fast  locked  tt^ether  in  a      , 
pigeon  houae  :  but  we  could  not  find,  at  that  time,  CAMPION 
and  the  other  two  Priests  whom  we  specially  sought  for. 

It  drew  then  something  towards  evening,  and  doubtinL 
lest  we  were  not  strong  enough ;  we  sent  our  Commission  to 
one  Master  FOSTER,  High  Sheriff  of  Berkshire  ;  and  to  one 
Master  Wiseman,  a  Justice  of  Peace  within  the  same 
County  ;  for  some  further  aid  at  their  hands, 

The  said  Master  Wiseman  came  with  very  good  speed 
unto  us  the  same  evening,  with  ten  or  twelve  of  his  o 
men,   very   able   men    and   well   appointed :    but    the    s 
Master  FOSTER  could  not  be  found,  as  the  messenger  that 
went  for  him  returned  us  answer. 

And  so  the  said  house  was  beset  the  same  night  with  at 
the  least  three  score  men  well  weaponed  ;  who  watched 
same  very  diligently. 

And  the  next  day,  being^  Monday  [r7th  July  15S1],  in 
morning  very  early,  came  one  Master  Christoph 
LvDCOT,  a  Justice  of  Peace  of  the  same  shire,  with  a  great 
sort  [company]  of  his  own  men,  all  very  well  appointed :  who, 
together  with  his  men,  shewed  such  earnest  loyal  and  for- 
ward service  in  those  affairs  as  was  no  small  comfort  and 
encouragement  to  all  those  which  were  present,  and  did  bear 
true  hearts  and  good  wills  to  Her  Majesty. 

The  same  morning,  began  a  fresh  search  for  the  said 
Priests  ;  which  continued  with  very  great  labour  until  about 
ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day:  but  the 
said  Priests  could  not  be  found,  and  every  man  [was]  alnaosl 
persuaded  that  they  were  not  there 

Yet  still  searching,  altliough  in  effect  clean  void  of  an 
hope  for  finding  of  them,  the  said   David  Jf,NKINS,  by 
GOD'j  great  gocdness.  espied  a  certain  secret  place,*  which 

•In    Munday's  Brit/ Discourse,  &*c.  ["24  July   is^O  there  is 
description  of  ih  is  "  secret  place  "  ;  which  may  be  correct  as  to  its  situs-' 
tioti  in  the  Manor  House  at  Lyford  : 

A  chamber,  near  the  top  of  the  house :  which  was  but  very  simple 
having  in  it  a  large  great  shelf  with  divers  tools  and  instruraems 
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he  quickly  found  to  be  hollow  ;  and  with  a  pin  of  iron  which 
he  had  in  his  hand  much  like  unto  a  harrow  tine,  he  forth- 
with did  break  a  hole  into  the  said  place  :  where 
then  presently  he  perceived  the  said  Priests  lying  co"^iiiea 
all  close  together  upon    a  bed,  of  purpose  tiiere  ''*^'^- 
laid  for  them  ;  where  they  had  brea.d,  mt^U  ^nd  drink  suffi- 
cient to  have  relieved  them  three  or  (bur  days  together. 

The  said  Jenrins  then  called  very  loudly,  and  said, 
"  I  have  found  the  traitors !" ;  and  presently  company 
enough  was  with  him :  who  tliere  saw  the  said  Priests 
[that],  when  there  was  no  remedy  for  them  but  nolens  voieiis, 
courteously  yielded  themselves. 

Shortly  after  came  one  Master  READE,  another  Justice 
of  the  Peace  of  the  said  shire,  to  be  assistant  in  these  affairs. 

Of  all  which  matters,  news  was  immediately  carried   in 
great  haste  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council :  flki  tayan 
who  gave  further  Commission  that  the  said  Priests  [h^t^V 
and    certain    others    their    associates   should    be  "he'ai'^ ""' 
brought  to   the   Court  under   the  conduction  of  u«»Knff«'- 
myself  and    the    said    Jenkins  ;    with    commandment    to 
the  SherilT  to  deliver  us  sufhcient  aid  forth  of  his  shire, 
for  the  safe  bringing  up  of  the  said  people. 

After  that  the  rumour  and  noise  for  the  finding'  out 
of  the  said  Campion,  Satwell,  and  Peters  alias 
COLLINGTON,  was  in  the  said  house  something  assuaged ; 
and  that  the  sight  of  them  was  to  the  people  there  no 
great  novelty :  then  was  the  said  High  Sheriff  sent  for 
once  again ;  who  all  that  while  had  not  been  seen  A.HTifoir? 
in  this  service.  But  then  came,  and  received  into  'ni'"sh'e^!ff''^' 
his  chaise  the  said  Priests  and  certain  others  "nrfi^nien 
from  that  day  until  Thursday  following.  =^cii"Siiw 

The  fourth  Priest  which  was  by  us  brought  up  %\'^'^i  S'" 
to  the  Tower,  whose  name  is  WiLLIAM  Fileie,  '^'"i«»t 

upon  it,  and  hanging  by  it  ;  winch  they  Judged  to  belong  lo  some  cross- 
bow maker.  The  simpleness  of  the  place  caused  them  to  use  small 
suapicion  in  it :  and  [ihey]  were  departing  out  again  ;  but  one  in  the 
compatiy.by  good  hap,  espied  a  chink  in  the  wall  «f  boards  whereto 
this  shelf  was  fastened,  and  through  ibe  same  he  perceived  some  light. 
Drawing  bis  dagger,  he  amit  a  great  hole  in  it  ;  and  saw  there  vas  a 
room  behind  it  :  whereat  the  rest  stayed,  marching  far  some  entrance 
into  il ;  which  by  pulling  down  a  shelf  they  found,  being  a  little  bole  h' 
one  to  cieep  in  al. 
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was  not  taken  with  the  said  Campion  and  the  rest  in 
the  said  house :  but  was  apprehended  and  taken  in  our 
watch  [on  the  17M],  by  chance,  in  coming  to  the  said  house 
to  speak  with  the  said  PETERS  [or  COLLETON],  as  he 
said ;  and  thereupon  [was]  delivered  likewise  in  charge  to 
the  Sheriff,  with  the  rest. 

Upon  Thursday,  the  20th  day  of  July  last  [1581],  we 
set  forwards  from  the  said  Master  Yate  his  house  towards 
the  Court,  with  our  said  chaise;  being  assisted  by  the 
said  Master  LVDCOT  and  Master  WISEMAN,  and  a  great 
sort  \company\  of  their  men ;  who  never  left  us  until  we 
came  to  the  Tower  of  London.  There  were  besides,  that 
guarded  us  thither,  50  or  60  Horsemen  ;  very  able  men  and 
well  appointed :  which  we  received  by  the  said  Sh«iff 
his  appointment 

We  went  that  day  to  Henley  upon  Thames,  where  we 
lodged  that  night 

And  about  midnight  we  were  put  into  great  fear  by 
reason  of  a  very  great  cry  and  noise  that  the  said  FiLBIE 
made  in  his  sleep ;  which  wakened  the  most  that  were 
that  night  in  the  house,  and  that  in  such  sort  that  every 
man  almost  thought  that  some  of  the  prisoners  had  been 
broken  from  us  and  escaped ;  although  there  was  in  and 
about  the  same  house  a  very  strong  watch  appointed  and 
charged  for  the  same.  The  aforesaid  Master  Lvdcot  was 
the  first  that  came  unto  them :  and  when  the  matter  was 
examined,  it  was  found  no  more  but  that  the  said  FiLBlE 
was  in  a  dream  ;  and,  as  he  said,  he  verily  thought  one 
to  be  a  ripping  down  his  body  and  taking  out  his  bowels. 

The  next  day,  being  Friday  [21st  July  1581],  we  set 
forward  from  Henley.  And  by  the  way  received  command- 
ment by  a  Pursuivant  from  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council, 
that  we  should  stay  that  night  at  Colebrook ;  and  the 
next  day  after,  being  Saturday,  to  bring  them  through 
the  city  of  London  unto  the  Tower,  and  there  to  deliver 
them  into  the  charge  of  Sir  OWEN  HOPTON  Knight  Her 
Majesty's  Lieutenant  of  the  same;  which  accordingly  we 
did. 

And    this  is.  in  effect,  the  true  discourse  [of]  that  was 
used  in  the  apprehension  of  the  said    Campion    and 
associates. 


A 
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Some  men  may  marvel  that  I  would  be  silent  so  long 
for  the  setting  out  of  the  manner  of  their  takings ;  con- 
sidering I  find  myseJf  aggrieved  with  the  same  untrue  report 
set  out  before  l^  the  said  A.  M[UNDAv].  In  good  faith 
I  meant  nothing  less  than  to  take  any  such  matter  in 
hand,  if  so  great  an  untruth  had  not  been  published  against 
us  tliat  were  doers  in  those  affairs ;  and  beEides  hitherto 
divers  other  weightier  business  has  partly  hindered  me 
therein. 

But  now  at  the  last,  although  very  late,  I  have  rudely 
set  down  the  verity  in  this  matter:  thinking  it  better  to 
tell  a  true  tale  by  leisure,  than  a  lie  in  haste ;  as  the 
said  A.  M.,  by  his  former  book,  hath  done  to  his  own 
discredit,  the  deluding  of  Her  Majesty's  liege  people,  and 
the  slander  of  some  which  have  intermeddled  in  the  said 
cause. 
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The  names  of  those  diat  were  taken  and  brought  up  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  as  aforesaid. 

1.  Edward  Campion,        .       .  Jesuit  and  Priest 

2.  Thomas  Satwell  [alias  Foord]A 

3.  John  Peters  alias  Collington   I      . 
[or  more  properly  COLLETON],  j     "*^ 

4.  William  Filbie,    ,       .       .      / 


5.  Edward  Yate, 

6.  Edward  Keynes,  . 

7.  Humphrey  Keynes, 

8.  John  Cotton, 

9.  William  Ilsley  [or  Hildesley], 
10.  John  Jacob  [or  James],  . 


^Gentlemea 


11.  John  Mansfield,  .  tHusbandmen     and 

12.  William  Weblin  [or  Webley],  /Neighbours  thereby. 
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jiNCE  the  committing  of  the  persons  before- 
named  to  the  Tower  as  aforesaid,  there  hath 
been,  for  my  service  done  in  those  and 
such  like  afifairs,  no  small  nor  few  brags, 
threatenings,  curses,  and  evil  wishes  given 
out  ag'ainst  me  by  such  as,  if  they  were  CAunoH 
known,  deserve  both  little  liberty  and  small  ^^^,^, 
favour.  '*.'•  •pp^^'«n- 

Some   of  my  friends   have   doubted    [feared^^  me/Tiuimy 
lest  that  sort  of  lewd  people  would    do    their  ^ETirtf^gcr" 
good  wills   to  hurt  me   by  some  secret  device,  ^„fo;^^l,^„^ 
as    conjuration,    witchcraft,    or    such    like;    the  "e.  Ana  in 
which  1  rather  think  to  be  true,  for  that,  shortly  wii^SuhJ 
after    the    foresaid    business    ended,    it    pleased  S^S.'^o^c 
GOD  to  visit   me   with    some  sickness  after  I  "^llf^^^* 
was   gone   to  bed    at  night;    which   indeed    for  ofmyhodf. 
two  or  three  hours  handled  me  something  hardly.      But, 
GOD    I    take   to   witness,    I    never   was   of    that   opinion 
that  it   came   to   me   by  any   other    means    but   only   by 
riding    post    two    or    three    joumies    about    the    business 
aforesaid. 

Yet,  within  one  day  or  two  after  my  sickness,  there  came 
to  a  neighbour's  house  [to]  where  I  lodged  in  Southwark,  one 
Mistress  BevsauNT,  a  widow,  whose  abode  is  most  about 
St.  Mary  Overies,  and  at  the  last  by  report  smelleth  of 
Papistry,  and  asked  the  good  wife  of  the  house  for  me,  and 
what  she  had  lately  heard  of  me. 

She  answered.  She  knew  me  not ;  nor  nothing  she  had 
heard  of  me. 

Then  said  Mistress  Beysaunt,  "The  very  truth  is,  it  is 
he  that  took  CamPION  and  the  rest  of  the  company  that  are 
in    the   Tower ;    and  was   the   cause  that    Master    RoPER 
and  divers  other  good  men  are  troubled  :  and  the  [[,„^q,  jj^ 
last   day,"  saith   she,  "  he  did  fall    mad   in  the  •"  p-iT  '^ 
street,  and    was    carried    so    into    his    lodging ;  |SI^^' 
and  is  not  like[lyj  to  escape  with  life.     I  pray  •<»*^°»- 
you    inquire    further  of  him,  and  let  me  have   knowledge 
thereof." 

So  that  hereby  I  may  plrainly  see  that  the  Papists  take 
great  care  for  me :  but  wheCher  it  be  for  my  weal  or  woe, 
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and  what  her  meaning  was,  let  the  world  judge.  Bat  id 
the  Devil,  the  Pope,  and  tlicm  do  what  they  can  ;  my  faitj 
standcth  so  sure  on  Christ  Jesus  my  Saviour,  that  throu^ 
him  I  defy  them  all.  | 

There  hath  been  great  murmuring  and  grudging  againsf 
me  about  the  committing  of  the  aforesaid  Master  ThoMaS 
Roper  ;  and  many  faults  have  been  found  for  the  same.       \ 

What  I  did  therein  I  mean  not  here  to  recite  :  but  mf 
dealings  in  those  causes  are  known  to  such  as  before 
whom  I  think  the  fault  finders  dare  not  shew  their  facesi 
But  whatsoever  I  did  against  him,  I  would  have  don^ 
against  mine  own  father;  the  case  standing  as  it  did, 
Yet  such  find-faults,  to  make  the  matter  seem  moni 
odious  to  the  World  against  me,  do  not  stick  to  repoft 
and  say.  That  the  said  Master  ROPBR  hath  brought  m« 
up  from  my  childhood  to  this  day  at  his  only  rfiargegj 
Which  is  so  false  as  GOD  is  true.  For  although  I  wa^ 
his  servant ;  I  continued  with  him,  in  all,  not  pa^t  on4 
year. 

But  to  conclude.  A  great  number  of  such  like  untrut 
have  been  published  against  me,  and  no  few  bold  brags! 
as  report  goetb.  I  could  name  some  if  I  would :  but  I 
let  them  pass ;  unless  1  be  commanded  to  the  contrary 
by  such  as  have  authority  to  deal  with  me  therein.  GOP 
grant  them  amendment,  1  mean  not  towards  myself;  at 
else  make  their  doings  known  in  such  sort  as  they  may 
have  their  deservings ;  or  at  least  be  put  to  the  mercy  d 
Her  Majesty  :  to  whose  Highness,  jESUS  send  long  life,  « 
prosperous  reign,  with  all  joy  and  felicity  ! 

George  Elliot.  . 


Imprinted  at  London  at  the  Three  Cranes  in  theVini 
by  Thomas  Dawson. 

15S1. 
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On  13  March  [582,  there  wa»  entered  for  publication  at  Stationers' 
H3JI  [ArbeR]  Tmnnripl  &*tr.,  II,  4o8r]  w4  irit/  Answer  made  unfa- 
tica  letiHioM!  Pamphlets,  By  A.  M.  [AnthoNV  Munday.]  The 
Prff^e  l9  the  Reaaer  is  however  dated  "  From  Barbican,  the  32  of 
Maich  1583." 

We  jive  here  the  beginning  of  this  Answer ;  the  aide  nol'Cs  being,  of 
cfrurse,  the  coniniGDts  of  ANTHONV  MUHDay. 


Ot  long  after  I  had  published  [on  22 
January  15S2]  my  book  called  The  Dis^ 
covery  of  CAMPioif;  there  came  unto  my 
hands  a  seditious  pamphlet  in  the  French 
tongue,  intituled  The  History  of  the 
Death  which  the  Reverend  Father,  Sf aster 
Edmus'd  Campion  Priest,  of  the  Society  of 
the  Name  of  Jesus,  and  others  have  suffered 
in.  Eneland  for  the  Catholic,  or  Romish,  religion  Notforiiwir 
or/attk,ihe  isf  JJecemaer  lyii  ;  adding  underneath  fgrHieb 
Translated  out  of  English  into  French.  ?/lmT' 

When  I  had  thoroughly  perused  this  book,  noting  the 
traitorous  effects  and  slanderous  speeches  therein  contained^ 
receiving  the  Judgment  likewise  of  divers  learned  and  godly 
men  :  as  well  to  correct  the  manifest  untruths  wherewith 
this  pamphlet  is  notably  stuffed,  as  also  that  the  godly  and 
virtuous  may  discern  their  apparent  impudcncy  and  wicked 
nature  ;  I  resolved  myself  to  shape  a  brief  Answer  to  such 
a  shameless  libel ;  myself  being  therein  untruly  and 
maliciously  abused. 

First,  our  nameless  historiographer,  because  he  would  aim 
his  course  after  some  odd  manner  of  conveyance,  rK=  mannaof 
taketh  occasion  to  begin  his  book  with  the  taking  1^'!,'/^',^'' 
of  Campion,  his  bringing  to  the  Tower,  what  ^^^  ia-"I 
happened  in  his  time  of  stay  there,  and  lastly  his  martyrdom 
(as  he  termeth  it)  with  two  other  holy  and  devout  Priests  ; 
and,  in  this  manner  continuing  his  unadvised  labour,  he 
beginneth  as  hereafter  followeth  : 


WtUMMM  PsrWM-  ^ 


(Mr]  kmM^^mtMmt^  7^;  Gam 

5g-^      Ufmwkidkr^mt,Gmm^ 
^M  u.      /itf«hx,  siiv  Mtf  «  vofgrmt 

C»tk :  wiere.  lUf  dmpfker  Jtmjts.  trmiur 
aitmded  tk£  sacrijSct  ef  tie  Maa  mUek  an 

day  fy  the  FatJur  EpMir.vc>,  at  *lt9  <  Senmm 
In  wkiek  tiwu  btJtoid  a  good  ma 
te  take  ketd  of  a  present  ireoMn. 

^cantly  was  alt  carried  awt^  ikat  had  stned  fm  Clv  Mma 
and  the  Sermon  ;  but  tke  JusHee  was  tMert  iiri  \\\<tdmif%  [«] 
verjr  great  force,  besetting  tke  house  round  aSamt,  tkmt  mam 
thoutd  escape  away. 

After  very  diligent  search  through  aU  tke  chambers  ai^ 
ether  mart  secret  places  ;  they  were  determimd  to  return,  as  not 
finding  anything,  until  they  were  advertised  [either  6y  Gsoxge, 
who  had  understood  it  of  the  Cook  ;  or  by  seme  ether)  ^  a 
urtain  comer,  more  dark  and  subtle ;  where  they  found  the 
Father  Edmund  and  two  other  Priests  bidden  :  who,  the  lamt 
day,  with  Gentlemen  and  other  persons,  were  sent  up  to 
London  ;  a  spectacle  of  great  ft^  unto  their  adversaries. 


Thi«  much  of  our  French  historian's  words,  I  thoi 
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good  in  this  place  to  set  down :  because  the  disproof 
_  ,  ...  thereto  annexed  may  discover  what  truth  all 
roiiDweth.        they  of  this  sect  frequent  in  any  of  their  actions. 

wrillen  by 

GXOHCB 

^a'l'Z^da  This  aforenamed  GEORGE  ELLIOT  came  home 
tbcBnihaTtiiu  unto  my  lodging  {?  in  Barbican,  see  page  469  ;  and 
'•f*^  '*■  ^  in  FebniaryisSz];  wherel  shewedhimtheslanders 
that  were  used  of  him  in  the  French  book. 

Whereupon,  taking  good  advice,  and  noting  the  circum- 
stances that  so  highly  touched  him ;  upon  his  conscience, 
he  delivereth  this  unreprovable  Answer. 


George  Elliot  his  Answer,  to  clear  himself  of  tke 
former  untrue  Objuticns, 

flBoUT  three  years  since  [?  1578]  it  was  my  for- 
tune to  serve  Master  Thomas  Roper  of 
[Orpington  in]  Kent.  With  whom  I  had  not 
stayed  past  eleven  weeks,  but  Payne  the  Priest 
(of  whom  mention  is  made  [see  page  453]  in  the 
Discovery  of  Campion  set  forth  by  the  Author  of  this  book 
[i>,  Anthony  Munday]  )  inticed  me  [in  November  1578] 
from  thence  to  serve  my  Lady  PETRE,  to  whom  the  said 
Payne  served  craftily  as  Steward  of  her  house. 

With  her  I  continued  almost  two  years  [?  Nov.  1578- 
Nov.  1580].     In  which  time,  being  myself  bent 
somewhat  to  that  religioo,  frequenting  the  com-  hkqiJS  thdr 
pany  of  a  number  of  Papists,  I  perceived  their  nilirh^ir'" 
deatings  to  be,  as  they  are  indeed,  full  of  wicked  j'^"^'*"' 
treasons  and  unnatural    dispositions,  too  bad  to  uaiioroui. 
be    named.      The    conceit    whereof  (examining  '*""' 

first  my  duty  to  GOD,  next  my  love  to  my  Princess 
\SffverHg*t\  and  last  the  care  of  miy  country,)  by  the 
grace  and  permission  of  GOD,  offered  me  so  great  dis- 
liking of  their  dealings  that,  so  warily  and  conveniently 
as  I  might,  I  weaned  my  affection  from  their  abominable 
infection  :  nevertheless  using  their  companies  still,  for  that 
it  gave  me  the  better  occasion  to  see  into  the  depth  of  their 
horrible  inventions. 
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From  my  Lady  Petre,  in  November  was  twelvemont 
[1580],  by  entreaty  !  came  to  Master  ROPER's  agaii 
With  whom  1  continued  till  Whitsuntide  last  [14th  Maj 
1581],  when  my  conscience  hardly  digesting  such  a  weight 
burden  as  with  their  devices  and  practices  it  was  ver>- 
sore  ladened ;  I  was  constrained  to  give  over  that  slavish 
kind  of  life,  and  humbly  committed  ray  reconciliation  to 
the  Right  Honourable  and  my  good  Lord,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  :  to  whom  I  made  known  the  grievous  estate 
of  my  life  which,  for  the  space  of  four  years,  I  had  endured 
amongst  them. 

Now  whereas  it  hath  pleased  my  adversary  to  set  down 
that   I 

commiiUd  a  murdtr,  and  &  avoid  tki  danger  of  iav^^ 
offered  to  the  aforesaid  my  good   Lord  to  deliver 
UHtfl  him  Edmund   Campion,  tJuniy  to  obtain  my 
pardon. 

How  untrue  this  is,  his  Honour  very  well  knoweth  ;  and  so  do 
iiHTcnrun-  a  number  more  besides.  For,  in  truth,  I  neithef,' 
"t^^«™''  as  then,  knew  Campion,  had  never  seen  hira  in 
ISli^hLU'ifc^  all  my  life,  nor  knew  where  or  in  what  place 
Dorkonr  '  he  was,  it  IS  vciy  unlikepy]  then  I  should  make 
'uidin^^  him  any  such  promise.  But  that  he  may  learn 
hSjuZ""  another  time  to  order  his  matters  with  more 
fciOi.  lA-ui  truth  and  discretion  1  I  will  set  down  both  how 
I  went,  with  what  Commission,  and  to  what  intent :  and 
then  let  him  have  judgment  according  to  the  credit  of  his 
Work: 


When  I  had  revealed  the  traitorous  speeches  of  FavNE 

the  Priest  (how,  and  after  what  manner,  you  may  read  in 
the  book  [by  Anthony  Mundav]  before  expressed  [sec 
page  453]  )  I  was  demanded.  If  I  knew  where  he  was  at  that 
time? 

i  could  not  make  any  certain  answer.  _ 

Whereupon    1   was  demanded  again.  If  1  would  do  my 
endeavour  to  search  him  out  ? 

Whereto,  according  to  my  bounden  duty,  I  agreed  right 
willingly. 
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Then  was  I  appointed,  in  company  with  DAVID  JENKINS, 
one  of  the  Messengers  of  Her  Majesty's  Chamber ;  i  „«  ,i,e 
and  to  us  was  delivered  a  Warrant  to  take  and  ^t'J*^'' 
apprehend,  not   any   one   man,   but    ail  Priests.  neitK«r»M 
Jesuiis,   and    such    tike   seditions   person,   as    in  pS^n^'JVm, 
our  journey  we  should  meet  wJthaK     Neither  was  "^^'-^anari 
Campion,  Payne,  or  any  on^  man  named  in  the  ^"^^^{-^^ 
Warrant :  for  that  as  the  one  was  judged  hard  to  tS"'AAi.« 
be  found;  so  it  was  uncertain  where  to  find  him  '"^^''ia.mi 
[that]  I  knew  well  enough. 

Wherefore  remembering,  when  I  served  Master  ROPER, 
that  there  was  one  Thomas  Cooper  a  Cook,  who 
served  him  likewise,  and  also  knew  the  aforesaid  PayNE  ; 
to  him  t  thought  good  to  go,  because  I  had  understanding 
that  he  dwelt  at  Lyford  in  Berkshire  with  one  Master 
Yate  who  was  a  very  earnest  Papist  and  gave  great  enter- 
tainment to  all  of  that  sect:  thinking  as  it  might  so  fall 
out  that  we  either  might  find  the  said  Payne  there,  or  else 
understand  where  he  was.  And  considering  the  generality 
[comprehensiveness]  of  oUf  Warrant,  some  other  Priests 
might  chance  to  be  there ;  in  respect  that  he  was  such 
a  host  for  all  of  that  disposition. 

When  we  came  to  Lyford.  and  had  talked  with  this 
aforesaid  Thomas  Cooper  ;  we  were  framing  ourselves  to 
depart  thence,  cot  having  been  within  the  house  at  all. 
But  he  desiring  us  to  stay  dinner,  we  alighted  and  went 
in  with  him  ;  he  not  telling  me  that 

Campion  ivas  thert  with  his  Master 
for  he  \Mas(er  Yate\  was  then  in  the  gaol  at  Reading;  or 
any  other    Priest :    though    it   hath    pleased    our  nameless 
Author  to  write  so. 

When  we  were  within  the  house,  this  COOPER  brought 
us  into  the  buttery;  where  he,  whispering  me  in  ^  holy  lind  ri 
the  ear,  demanded,  If  my  fellow  were  within  the  ciiurcb. 
Church  or  no?  as  much  to  say  as.  Whether  he  DtrtTtavsiar. 
was  a  Papist  or  no  ?  '*■"■' 

I  answered, "  He  was  not ;  yet  nevertheless,"  quoth  I, 
"he  is  a  very  honest  man,  and  one  that  wisheth  well  that 
way." 

Then  said  the  Cook,  "  Will  you  go  up  ?  " 

Hereby  I  understood  that  he  would  bring  me  to  a  Mass. 
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Whereto  I  consenting,  leaving  David  Jenkins  in  the 
buttery,  he  brought  me  up  :  where,  after  one  Satwell  aHat 
FooRD  had  said  Mass,  Campion  prepared  himself  to  s^ 
Mass.  And  there  was  the  first  time  that  ever  I  saw 
Campion  in  all  my  life :  not  having  heard  l^  any  that 
he  was  there  in  the  house,  before  I  was  brought  up  into  the 
chamber. 

As  concerning  how  he  was  taken,  how  he  was  broi^it 
up  to  London,  and  how  all  things  passed  in  that  service ; 
I  have  already  set  down  in  my  book  imprinted :  «4iich 
conferring  with  his  false  report,  you  shall  find  it  as  mudi  to 
differ  as  truth  doth  from  falsehood. 

This  have  I  thought  good  here  to  set  down,  in  the 
reproof  of  him  who  hath  published  such  a  manifest  untruth : 
and  as  concerning  what  I  have  reported  to  be  spoken 
by  Payne,  I  am  ready  at  all  times  to  justify  it  with 
my  death,  that  they  are  his  words  according  as  he  spake 
them. 

By  me  George  Eluot. 


1589. 

Est   naiura    hominum   novitatis   avUa. 

THE  SCOTTISH  QUEEN's 
Burial  at  Peterborough, 

upon  Tuesday,  being  Lammas  Day 
[ist  August]   1587. 


LONDON. 

Printed  by  A,  J.  [Abrl  Jhffes]  for  Edward  Venok; 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  sh^p 

without  Bishops  Gate. 


[The  unique  copy  of  this  Tract  is  preserved  in  tlie  Advocates'  Libiary 
at  Edinburgh.     As  i(  is  however,  somewhat  confuseilly-  wiittwi ;    its 
information  has  been  corrected  and  completed  from  otlier  contempor 
sources. 


The  following  is  a  truer  account  of  the  actuU  intenneot : 

On  Sunday,  being  the  30th  of  July,  1587,10  the  29th  year  of  tfaei 
of  ELtZAEETti  tb«  Queen's  Majesty  of  England,  there  went  from  F 
borough  Master  Williaii  Dethice,  aliar  Garter  Principal  King  of 
Arms,  aod  five  Heralds,  accompanied  by  40  horse  and  men,  to  conduct 
the  body  of  Marv,  late  Queen  of  Scots,  from  Fotheringhay  Castle  in 
Northamptonshire  (which  Queen  had  rcBiained  prisoner  in  En^and 
Dineteen  years) :  having  for  that  purpose,  brought  a  royal  coach  Smm 
by  four  horses,  and  covered  with  black  veLvet ;  richly  set  forth  with 
escutcheons  of  the  Arms  of  Scotland,  and  little  pennons  round  about  it. 

The  body  (being  enclosed  in  lead  ;  and  the  same  coffined  in  wood) 
■vas  brought  down,  and  reverently  put  into  the  coach. 

At  nhcch  time,  the  Heraldis  put  on  their  Coats  of  Arms,  and  bare- 
headed, with  torches'  light,  brought  the  same  forth  of  the  Castle,  about 
ten  of  the  clock  at  night :  and  so  conveyed  it  to  Peterborough  [eleT>en] 
miles  distant  from  Fotheringhay  Castle. 

Whither  being  come,  about  two  of  the  clock  on  the  Monday  morning 
[3i9t  July] ;  the  body  was  received  most  reverently  at  the  Minster  Door 
of  Peterborough,  by  the  Bishop,  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  [ROBXRT 
COOKEJ  Clarenctitx  King  at  Arms. 

And,  in  the  presence  of  the  Scots  which  came  with  the  same,  it  was 
laid  in  a  Vault  prepared  for  the  same,  in  the  Quire  of  th«  said  Churcb, 
on  the  south  side ;  opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Queen  Katharine  [el 
Arragon],  Dowager  of  Spain,  the  first  wife  of  King  H  enrv  the  Eighth. 

The  occasion  why  the  body  was  forthwith  laid  into  the  Vault,  and  not 
borne  in  the  Solemnity  j  was  because  it  was  so  extremePy]  hc^vy,  by 
reason  of  the  lead,  that  the  Gentlemen  could  not  have  endured  to  have 
carried  it.,  with  leisure,  in  the  solemn  proceeding  :  and  besides,  [it]  was 
f<»red  that  the  solder  might  Tip ;  and,  [it]  being  vet^'  hot  weather,  might 
be  found  some  annoyance. 

A  Remeinbrance  «/"  the  Order  tmd  AfaHtur  of  tlu  Btf>^al  of  Af4tMi\ 
Q)titi*  6/SeoU,    Pnnted  in  AM:Aaalogui,  I,  155  [for  355],  17?a 


The  following  additional  details  are  given  in  the  Account  drawn 
by  [Dpctor  Richard  Fletcher}  the  Dean  of  Peterborogh.  See 
GUNTON,  Hiflory  of  the  Cathtdral  of  PtUrburgh,  p.  78.  Ed.  1 686. 

The  body,  with  ihe  closures,  weighed  nine  hundred  weight ;  which" 
being  carried,  and  attended  orderly  by  the  said  persons,  was  committed 
to  the  ground  >n  the  Vault  appointed  :  and  immediately  the  Vault  w^ 
covered,  saving  a  small  hole  left  open  for  the  Stalfa  to  {be]  broken  into. 

There  were  at  tliat  time,  not  any  Oflices  of  the  Church  Service  done ; 
the  Bishop  being  ready  lo  have  executed  therein.  But  it  was  by  all  that 
were  present,  as  well  Scottish  as  others,  thought  good  and  agreed, ' 
it  should  be  done  at  the  day  and  time  of  Solemnity.] 


"the  Scottish  keen's  Buna/  at  Peterborough^ 

upon  "Tuesday^  being  Lammas  Day 

\\.st   August],    1587, 


Er  body  was  brought  in  a  coach,  about 
100  attending  thereon,  from  Fotheringhay 
Castle,  upon  Sunday  [30th  July],  at  night. 
[Richard  Howland]  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  [Richard  Fletcher] 
the  Dean  [of  Peterborough],  the  Prebends, 
and  the  rest  [of  the  Chapter]  met  the  same 
at  the  Bridge ;  being  not  far  from  the 
town :  and  so  conveyed  it  to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  from 
thence  upon  Tuesday  being  Lammas  Day,  [it]  was  carried  to 
the  Church,  where  she  was  buried  •  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Hearse  by  torchlight. 

The  Hearse  [or  Catafalque]  was  made  field-bed  wise ;  the 
valance  of  black  velvet.  With  a  gold  fringe ;  [and]  the  top  of 

"  There  is  a  MemDrial  entered  on  the  waii  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pcter- 
boTougl),  for  one  [named  Robert  Scarlet]  who,  being  Sexton  thereof, 
interred  two  Queens  therein  {(Catharine  Dowager  and  Mary  of  Scot- 
land) ;  more  man  fifty  years  idterceding  betwixt  their  several  sepultures. 
This  vivacious  Sexton  also  buried  two  generations ;  or  the  people  in 
that  place  twice  over.  Thus  having  built  many  houses  (so  I  find  graves 
frequently  called  dcmus  aUrtiaUs)  for  others  :  some,  as  it  was  fitting, 
performed  this  last  ofiice  unto  him.  [He  died  on  snd  July  if/^Ai 
ffiL  9S.I  Thomas  Fuller,  WortkUs,  &•€.,  ii.  293.,  Ed.  1661. 


47^     Tkb  MoO^^^Hdm?  to  Peterborough.     [,^ 

the  imperial  covered  with  baize.  About  it,  were  set  ten 
Posies  [of  the  Motto  of  the  Arms  of  Scotland],  /a  mj 
df/fticf,  GOD  wi  defmdf  with  ten  Scutcheons  great  and 
little ;  and,  at  the  top,  a  double  one  with  a  crowa  imperial 
thereupon.  The  Supporters  [were]  Unicorns,  with  lOO  pen- 
nons or  little  6ag^s.  It  was  impaled  with  baize ;  and  in  it 
[were]  fourteen  stools,  with  black  velvet  cushions. 

Upon  the  pillars  supporting  the  imperial  of  the  Hearse,  the 
which  were  all  covered  with  velvet,  were  fixed  Scutcheons: 
bearing  either  [the]  Red  Lion  alone  \  or  else  parted  with  the 
Arms  of  France,  or  with  the  arms  of  the  Lord  Lenox. 

The  Church  and  Chancel  were  hanged  with  baize  ar 
ScutcheonSj  as  at  other  funerals. 


[Here  roust  be  inserted  same  additional  mfonnation  : 
Upon  Monday,  in  the  afternoon,  came  to  Peterburgh,  all' 
the  Lords  and  Ladies  and  other  Assistants  appointed;  and 
at  the  Bishop's  Palace  was  prepared  [at  Queen  Elizabeth's 
expense]  a  great  supper  for  thera  ;  where  all,  at  one  table, 
supped  in  the  Great  Chamber ;  [it]  being  hanged  with  black. 

Dean  R.  Fletcuex,  in  S.  Gvnton's  Hiilory,  &c  p.  78,  Ed.  16S6. 

On  Tuesday,  twing  the  ist  of  August,  in  the  morning, 
about  eight  of  the  clock,  the  Chief  Mourner,  being  [Bridget 
Russell]  the  Countess  of  Bedford  [new  the  H'idmv  of  her 
ihird  husband\  was  attended  upon  by  all  the  Lords  and 
Ladles;  and  brought  into  the  Presence  Chamber  within  the 
Bishop's  Palace :  which  [Chamber],  all  over,  was  hanged 
with  black  cloth.  ^h 

She  was,  by  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Gentlemen  Ushei^^ 
placed  somewhat  under  a  Cloth  of  Estate  [cano/ty]  of  purple 
velvet ;  where,  (having  given  to  the  [Gentlemen  represeniing, 
on  this  occasion,  tJte'\  Great  Officers,  their  Staffs  of  Office  (viz. 
to  the  Lord  Steward ;  Lord  Chamberlain ;  the  Treasurer, 
and  Comptroller  [of  the  Household]),  she  took  her  way  into 
the  Great  Hall,  ^h 

A  Rememitriutce  of  tkt  Order,  S-c.    Arcftaologia,  I.,  155  [for  355]^^ 
1770J. 
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The  Mourners  came  out  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  ;  heing  set 
in  order  by  the  Heralds  thus  : 

First  100  Releevants  ;  poor  old  women,  fof  the  most  part 
widows:  in  black  ctoth  gowns,  with  an  ell  of  white  holland 
over  their  heads  ;  which  they  bad  for  their  labour,  and  nine 
shillings  apiece  in  money.  These  divided  themselves  in  the 
body  of  the  Church ;  and  stood  half  on  the  one  side,  and 
half  on  the  other:  and  there  stood  during  the  whole 
Solemnity. 

At  the  Church  door,  the  Singing  Men  and  Quiristers  met 
the  Mourners  with  a  Psalm ;  and  led  them  the  way  into 
the  Chancel,  continuing  singing,  with  the  Organ,  until  the 
Sermon  began. 

Then  followed  two  Yeomen,  viz. :  the  Sheriff  [of  Northamp- 
tonEhire]'s  Bailiff  and  the  Bailiff  of  Peterborough ;  with  black 
staves. 

And  after  them  [100  poor  men,  in]  Mourning  Coats. 

Then  Sir  GEORGE  SaVILE,  in  a  Mourning  gown,  carry- 
ing the  great  Standard  :  viz.  a  Cross  on  a  Field  azure  ;  the 
Streamer,  a  Unicom  argent  in  a  Field  of  guiles;  a  Posy 
written,  In  my  defence,  GOD  me  de/etidJ 

Then  followed  Mourning  Cloaks,  two  by  two,  a  great 
number :  whereof  the  first  were  the  late  Queen's  Officers. 

And  after  them,  Mourning  Gowns, 

Among  these  Officers  of  her  House  was  [Monsieur  DU 
PREAU]  a  French  Jesuit,  her  Confessor,  with  a  golden 
crucifix  about  his  neck ;  which  he  did  wear  openly :  and 
being  told,  That  the  people  murmured  and  disliked  at  it  ■ 
he  said,  He  would  do  it,  though  he  died  for  it  Thus  we 
may  see  how  obdurate  their  hearts  are  in  malice ;  and  how 
obstinate  they  shew  themselves  in  the  vain  toys  and  super- 
stitious trifles  of  their  own  imaginations. 

Then  [Richard  Fletcher]  the  Dean  [of  Peter- 
borough]. 

Next  the  two  Bishops:  [Rtcharp  Howland]  of 
Peterborough,  and  [William  Wickham,  of]  Lin- 
coln. 

(Charles  WiLLOUCHBy,]  the  Lord  Willoughby  of  Far- 
ham; 

[Lewis  Mordaunt.]  the  Lord  MOrdaunt  [of  Turvey]; 

[Henry  Compton,]  the  Lord  CoMPTON ; 


rwi 

€■■■  ^  Hcnld  r/Wi 


MOfdifaei 


RattbJ 


lie  Svord  I7  [HUKFBXZr  Hu^ToA  [Hoitfl; 
The  Coot  a€  Ams  by  [ftOBCrr  (kjovnj 
HcnM. 

Then   CRoecRT  Coocz]    Omrmt^m  [Kiae  a*   Am] 
with   a    GwHlfflian    at    Axmt    Fir 


M 


avchel 


Then  loUowed  the  Coffia  [fli^^  af 
a  m]I  of  velvet ;  six  Scoteteons  6xhJ 
WDcreof  itood  a  Crown  of  Gold 

Six  Gentlemen  bare  \tke  a^u4d\  oovpae^ 
canopy  borne  by  these  four  Kn^its: 

Sir  Thomas  IfAmn^ 
Sir  John  lUSTtirGS. 
Sir  Jakes  HAitnrGTOK, 

Sir  RiCKAKD  KKICHTLET. 

E{gfat  Banerols  \a  Bamur,  aiffta  m  j^rd  sfmart,  itrwr  Mt 
the  funeraii  of  great  pfrs<ms\  bome  fajr  cig;ht  Squires ;  fbor 
on  either  side  of  the  CoflSn. 

After  the  [ntfifMtd\  corpse,  came  the  Head  Moonef 
[Beidget  Russeli^]  the  Countess  of  Bedfokd  ;  assisted 
bv  the  two  EarU  [JOIIN  MaHKEIESJ  of  RCnx^KD  vbA 
fHBKtty  CUNTOK,  of)  LlSCOLS:  [UJCTj  the  Lady 
JOHM  of  Basing  bearing  her  traio. 
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Then  followed,  by  two  and  two,  other  Ladies: 

[William  Dethick  gives  us  a  fuller  Lisc  of  these  Ladies  ihan 
this  Tract.    The  brackets  show  those  who  went  togelhcr. 

Elizabeth  Manners,  the  Countess  of  Rutland.  ) 
Elizabeth  Clinton,  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,    f 
Anne,  the  [?  Dowager]  Lady  TalBOT.  I 
The  Lady  Mary  Savile.  f 

Elizabeth,  the  Lady  Mordaunt.  1 

Catharine,  the  Lady  St.  John  of  Bletsoe.  f 
Theodosia,  Wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Mannkrs.  \ 
Dorothy,  Wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Cecil.  / 

Elizabeth,  Wife  of  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  [ 
Mabel,  Wife  of  Sir  Andrew  Noei*  / 

Mistress  Alington.        \ 
A  Scottish  GentlewomanJ  ] 
The  other  Gentlemen. 
The  ten  Scottish  and  French  Women  of  the  [late]  Queen's 
[Household] :  with  black  attire  on  their  heads,  of  Taffaty 
before;  and  behind.  White  Lawn  hanging  down,  like  French 
Hoods. 

They,  with  the  Scottish  and  French  men,  did  all  go  out 
before  the  Sermon,  except  Master  Melvin  [i.e.  Andrew 
Mclville;  and  also  Barbara Mowbrav] who Btay«d;  and 
came  in  when  it  was  ended. 


The  Head  Mourner  and  the  [twelve]  Ladies,  with  the  two 
Earls  assistant  were  placed  within  the  Hearse  [cr  Cala/aique]. 

The  two  Knights,  with  their  Banners,  were  set  at  the  East 
end  of  the  Hearse,  without  the  pale :  and  the  eight  Squires, 
with  their  Bannerols,  four  of  a  side,  in  like  manner  without 
the  pale. 

All  the  rest  of  the  Mourners,  were  carried  up  by  a  Herald 
above  the  Hearse ;  and  placed  of  each  side,  the  women  next 
the  altar. 

The  Bishop  and  the  Dean  [of  Peterborough]  stood  at  the 
altar,  with  two  gilded  basons. 


All  which  being  pjaced  and  set,  and  the  Church  quiet; 

3B  I 


482       Bishop  Wickham's  Funeral  Prayer.       [.j^ 

[William  Wickham,]  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  b^an 
Sermon  (out  of  Psalm  xxxix-  5-7].* 

And  in  his  prayer  (when  he  gave  thanks  for  such  as 
were  translated  out  of  this  Vale  of  Misery,  he]  used  these 
words :  ^H 

"  Let  us  bless  GOD  for  the  happy  dissolution  of  Mary,^^ 
late  the  Scotti$h  Queen  and  Dowager  of  France.  Of  whose 
life  and  departure,  whatsoever  shall  be  expected,  1  have 
nothing  to  say:  for  that  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  one; 
and  not  present  at  the  other.  Of  Her  Majesty's  faith  and 
end,  I  am  not  to  judge.  It  is  a  charitable  saying  of  the 
Father  Luther  '  Many  [a]  one  liveth  a  Papist ;  and  dieth  a 
Protestant'  Only  this  E  have  been  informed.  That  she  took 
her  death  patiently ;  and  recommended  herself  wholly  to 
Jesus  Chkist." 

The  Sermon  ended,  a  long  pfece  of  velvet  and  a  cushion 
were  carried  and  laid  before  the  Countess  [of  BEDFORD],  to 
go  and  kneet  upon;  hard  before  the  Bishop  (of  Peter- 
BOROUCHJ's  feet. 

Then,  by  [Garter.]  the  King  of  Heralds,  were  carried  the 
four  Officers  with  their  White  Staffs  j  and  placed  two  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs  under  the  Bishop,  and  two  beneath 
them. 

Then  the  two  principal  Heralds  [Garter  and  Clarencatxf 
fetched  up  the  Countess ;  the  two  Earls  [of  Rutland  and 
Lincoln]  leading  her,  and  the  Lady  SL  John  [of  Basing], 
bearing  up  her  train. 

There  she  kneeled  awhile. 

And  then  all  returned  to  their  places. 

This  was  the  First  Offering  [for  Queen  Elizabeth]. 

Not[e]  that  Brakenblrv  went  this  time  before  her  [/ 
Countess  of  Bedpord], 

The  two  Earls  [were]  placed  without  the  pale  [of 
Hearse],  before  the  Countess. 

One  of  the  Kings  of  Heralds  fetched  from  the  Hearse, 
Coat  Armour  ;  brought  it  down  to  the  other  King  of  Heralds;' 


*  In  the  discourse  of  hia  Text,  he  only  dealt  with  general  doctrine,  of 
the  vanity  of  all  flesh,.    Dtan  R  Flmtchks. 
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and  he  delivered  it  to  the  two  Earls.  They  carried  it, 
obeisance  being  done  to  the  Countess,  to  the  Bishop  [of 
Peterborough]  ;  and  kissed  it  in  delivering  of  it.  A  third 
Herald  took  it  of  the  Bishop ;  and  laid  it  down  on  the 
altar. 

The  Sword,  the  Target,  the  Helmet,  Crown,  and  Crest,  in 
like  sort  was  all  done  by  the  two  Earls ;  kissing  their  hands 
before  them. 

Then  were  the  two  Banners  carried,  by  one  after  another, 
severally  by  those  that  brought  them  ;  and  so  set  upon  the 
altar,  leaning  to  the  wall. 

The  other  eight  Bannerols  were  put  into  the  Hearse  as 
they  stood. 


Then  went  the  Countess  [of  BEDFORD],  Master  JOHN 
Manners  [acting  as  Vice  Chamberlain,]  holding  up  her 
train  the  second  time  ;  and  oBered  aione  [for  herself]  to  the 
Bishop. 

Then  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  by  two  and  two,  went 
up  and  offered. 

Then  the  [four]  Officers  with  White  Staffs  oifcred. 

And,  last  of  all,  came  there  a  Herald  to  the  pulpit;  and 
fetched  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 

And  then  the  most  part  of  the  Mourners  departed,  in  the 
same  order  they  came  in :  and  towards  the  door  of  the 
Chancel,  stood  the  Scottish  women,  parted  on  both  sides  ;  and 
as  the  English  Ladies  passed,  they  kissed  them  all. 

Then  over  the  Vault,  where  the  body  lay;  [RICHARD 
Fletcher]  the  Dean  [of  Peterborough]  read  the  ordinary 
words  of  [the]  Burial  [Service]. 

And  this  being  done:  the  four  Officers  brake  their  White 
Staffs  over  their  heads ;  and  threw  them  into  the  Vault 

tDean  Fletcher's  Tht/tfafsnero/  l/te  Selemuity,  A-ir.,  concludes  thus ! 
And  SO  they  departed  to  the  Bishop's  House :  where  wag 


T  [h  O  M  A  s]      D  [e  L  O  N  E  y]  . 

Three  Ballads  on  the  Armada  fight. 

[Ori^nal  brocdiidei,  in  Britimh  UuetLin.  C.  iS.  c  i/St-tf*.] 

A  joyful  new  Ballad  declaring  the  Jtappy  obtaining  of  the  great 
Gallea^zo,  wherein  Don  Pedro  de  Valdkz  was  the  chief; 
through  the  mighty  power  and  providence  of  GOD :  being  a 
special  token  of  His  gracious  and  fatherly  goodness  towards  us; 
to  th«  great  encottragement  cf  all  th<ne  that  mtlingly  fight  in  the 
defence  of  His  Gospel  and  our  good 
Queen  of  England. 

To  the  tune  di Monsieur's  Ahnain. 

[Enl^redat  Stationed'  HaU,  loth  Au^usC,  IJSS ;  see  rnmurift,  ij.  ^^J.  f  </.  lS7S-] 

Noble  England, 

fall  down  upon  thy  knee  ! 
And  praise  thy  GOD,  with  thankful  heart, 

which  still  maintaineth  thee  I 
The  foreign  forces 

that  seek  thy  utter  spoil, 
Shall  then,  through  His  especial  grace, 

be  brought  to  shameful  foU. 
With  mighty  power, 

they  come  unto  our  coast ; 
To  overrun  our  country  quite, 

they  make  their  brags  and  hoast. 
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In  strength  crf'inen 

they  set  their  cn]y  stay; 
But  we,  upon  the  LORD  our  GOD 

will  put  our  trust  alway  I 

Great  is  their  number 

of  ships  upon  tbe  sea; 
And  their  provision  wonderful ; 

but,  LORD,  Thou  art  our  stay  1 

Their  arm^d  soldiers 

are  many  by  account; 
Their  aiders  eke  in  this  attempt 

do,  sundry  ways,  surmount. 
The  Pope  of  Rome, 

with  many  blessed  grains, 
To  sanctify  their  bad  pretence, 

LcBtoweth  both  cost  and  pains. 
But  liltte  land 

is  not  dismayed  at  all  1 
The  LORD,  no  doubt  I  is  on  our  side, 

which  soon  will  work  their  fall. 

In  happy  hour, 

our  foes  wc  did  desciy  I 
And  under  sail,  with  gallant  wind, 

as  tiiey  came  passing  by. 
Which  sudden  tidings 

to  Plymouth  ticing  brought ; 
Full  soon  our  Lord  High  Admiral, 

for  to  pumuc  them  sought. 
And  to  his  train 

1,-ourRgcously  h<  wud, 
'*  Now,  for  the  LORD,  and  our  good  Queen, 

to  fi^ht  be  not  afntidl 
K^ard  our  Cause  t 

and  play  }«ur  parts  like  men  1 


This  great  Gatleaxxo 

which  was  so  huge  and  high, 
That,  like  a  bulwark  on  the  sea 

did  seem  to  each  man's  eye. 
There  was  it  taken, 

unto  our  great  relief, 
And  divers  nobles,  in  which  train 

Don  Pedro  was  the  chief. 
Strong  was  she  stuffed 

with  cannons  great  and  small. 
And  other  instruments  of  war, 

Which  we  obtained  all. 
A  certain  sign 

of  good  success,  we  trust : 
That  GOD  will  overthrow  the  rest, 

as  be  hath  done  the  first. 


Then  did  our  Navy 

pursue  the  rest  amain, 
With  roaring  noise  of  cannons  great, 

till  they,  near  Calais  came. 
With  manly  courage 

they  followed  them  so  fast; 
Another  mighty  Galleon 

did  seem  to  yield  at  last : 
And  in  distress 

for  safeguard  of  their  lives, 
A  flag  of  truce,  they  did  hand  out, 

with  many  mournful  cries. 
Which  when  our  men 

did  perfectly  espy 
Some  little  barks  they  sent  to  har, 

to  board  her  quietly. 
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But  these  false  Spaniards 

esteeming  them  but  weak. 
When  they  within  their  danger  came, 

their  malice  forth  did  break : 
With  chaigfid  cannons 

they  laid  about  them  then, 
For  to  destroy  those  proper  barks 

and  all  their  valiant  men. 
Which  when  our  men 

preceiv^d  so  to  be ; 
Like  lions  fierce,  they  fon^-ard  went 

to  'quite  this  injury; 
And  boarding  them 

with  strong  and  mighty  hand, 
They  killed  the  men,  until  their  Ark 

did  sink  in  CaJais  sand. 

The  chiefest  Captain 

of  this  Galleon  so  high» 
Don  Huoo  i)&  MoNCALDO,  he 

within  this  fight  did  die ; 
Who  was  the  General 

of  all  the  Galleons  great, 
But  through  his  brains,  with  powder's  force, 

a  bullet  Strang  did  beat. 
And  many  mon* 

by  sirofd,  did  lose  thdr  br«aih, 
And  many  man  within  the  sea 

did  swim,  and  took  tbeir  death. 
There  might  you  see 

the  aah  aad  foaminig  flood. 
Died  and  skuned  tiko  scarlet  red 

with  stwc  oi  SfWBish  hiood. 

TUa  ovghty -vcaad 
wfts  threcscwc  >-ards  ia  length. 


T.  D[e)oiioyl,"| 
■a  AuE.  i^J 


Not  a  ship  of  ours  was  lost!  489 


Most  wonderful,  to  each  man's  eye, 

for  making  and  for  strength. 
In  her  were  placed 

a.  hundred  cannons  great. 
And  mightily  provided  eke 

with  bread -com,  wine,  and  meat. 
There  were  of  oars 

two  hundred,  I  ween. 
Threescore  feet  and  twelve  in  length 

well  measured  to  be  seen ; 
And  yet  subdued, 

with  many  others  more  : 
And  not  a  ship  of  ours  lost  1 

the  LORD  be  thanked  therefore  I 

Our  pleasant  country, 

so  beautiful  and  so  fair, 
They  do  intend,  by  deadly  war, 

to  make  both  poor  and  bare. 
Our  towns  and  cities. 

to  rack  and  sack  likewise, 
To  kill  and  murder  man  and  wife 

as  malice  doth  arise  ; 
And  to  deflour 

our  virgins  in  our  sight ; 
And  in  the  cradle  cruelly 

the  tender  babe  to  smite. 
GOD'S  Holy  Truth, 

they  mean  for  to  cast  down. 
And  to  deprive  our  noble  Queen 

both  of  her  Ufe  and  crown. 
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To  Mt  oar  houses 

a  fire  on  our  heads; 
And  cursedly  to  cut  our  throats 

As  we  lie  in  our  beds. 
Our  children's  brains 

to  dash  against  the  ground, 
And  from  the  earth  our  memory 

for  ever  to  confound. 
To  change  our  joy 

to  giief  and  mourning  sad, 
And  never  more  to  see  the  days 

of  pleasure  we  have  had. 

But  GOD  Almighty 

be  blessed  evermore  t 
Who  doth  encourage  Engllsbraen 

to  beat  tbem  from  our  shore. 
With  roaring  cannons 

their  hasty  steps  to  stay^ 
And  with  the  force  of  thundering  shot^ 

to  make  them  fly  away  ; 
Who  made  account, 
(         before  this  lime  or  day, 
'      Against  the  walls  of  fair  London 

their  banners  to  display. 
I      But  their  intent, 
^        the  LORD  will  bring  to  nought. 
If  faithfully  we  call  and  cry 
for  succour  as  we  ought. 

And  yours,  dear  brethren  I 

which  beareth  arms  this  day. 
For  safeguard  of  your  native  soil ; 

mark  well,  what  I  shall  say  I 
Regard  your  duties  I 

think  on  your  country's  good  I 
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And  fear  not  in  defence  thereof, 

to  spend  your  dearest  blood  I 
Our  gracious  Queen 

doth  greet  you  every  one  ! 
And  saith, "  She  will  among  you  be 

in  every  bitter  storm  ! 
Desiring  you  \ 

true  English  hearts  to  tear 
To  GOD  I  to  her !  and  to  the  land 

wherein  you  nursed  were  I  " 

LORD  GOD  Almighty! 

(which  hath  the  hearts  in  hand, 
Of  every  person  to  dispose) 

defend  this  English  land  I 
Bless  Thou,  our  Sovereign 

with  long  and  happy  life  I 
Endue  her  Council  with  Thy  grace  I 

and  end  this  mortal  strife  1 
Give  to  the  rest 

of  commons  more  and  leas, 
Loving  hearts  I  obedient  minds  1 

and  perfect  faithfulness  I 
That  they  and  we, 

and  all,  with  one  accord, 
On  Sion  hill,  may  sing  the  praise 

of  our  most  mighty  LORD. 

T.  D. 

FINIS. 


Printed    by  John    Wolfb 
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Ttie  Queen's  visiting  of  the  Camp  at  Tilbury,  teith  fur 
entertainment  there. 

To  the  tune  ol  Wilson's  wild. 

[Em«(ctl  nt  ^tMion«n'H4]),  lothAv^ut,  1588;  tee  TranicHpi,  ii.  495,  Ed.  i&7j.| 

iTmjj  the  year  of  CHRIST  Our  Lord, 

a  thousand  and  five  hundred  full, 
And  eighty-eight  by  just  record, 

the  which  no  man  may  disannul ; 
And  in  the  thirtieth  year  remaining, 

of  good  Queen  Elizabeth's  reigning  T 
A  mighty  power  there  was  prepared 

By  Philip,  then  the  King  of  Spain, 
Against  the  Maiden  Queen  of  England ; 

Which  in  peace  hefore  did  reign. 

Her  royal  ships,  to  sea  she  sent 

to  guard  the  coast  on  every  side ; 
And  seeing  how  her  foes  were  bent, 

her  realm  full  well  she  did  provide 
With  many  thousands  so  prepared 

as  hke  was  never  erst  declared; 
Of  horsemen  and  of  footmen  plenty, 

who^e  good  hearts  full  well  is  seen, 
In  the  safeguard  of  their  country 

and  the  service  of  our  Queen. 

In  Essex  fair,  that  fertile  &oil 

upon  the  hill  of  Tilbury, 
To  give  our  Spanish  foes  the  foil 

in  gallant  camps  they  now  do  lie. 
Where  good  order  is  ordained, 

and  true  justice  eke  maintained 
For  the  punishment  of  persons 

that  are  lewd  or  badly  bent. 
To  see  a  sight  so  strange  in  England, 

'Twas  our  gracious  Queen's  intent. 
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And  on  the  eighth  of  August,  she 

from  fair  St,  James's,  took  her  way, 
With  many  Lords  of  high  degree, 

in  princely  robes  and  rich  array; 
And  to  barge  upon  the  water 

{being  King  Henrv's  royal  daughter !) 
She  did  go,  with  trumpets  sounding, 

and  with  dubbing  drums  apace. 
Along  the  Thames,  that  famous  river, 

for  to  view  the  Camp  a  space. 

When  she,  as  far  as  Gravesend  came, 

right  over  against  that  pretty  town, 
Her  royal  Grace  with  all  her  train 

was  landed  there  with  great  renown. 
The  Lords,  and  Captains  of  her  forces, 

mounted  on  their  gallant  horses, 
Ready  stood  to  entertain  her, 

like  martial  men  of  courage  bold 
"  Welcome  to  the  Camp,  dread  Sovereign  !  " 

Thus  they  said,  both  young  and  old. 

The  Bulwarks  strong,  that  stood  thereby, 

well  guarded  with  sufBcient  men, 
Their  flags  were  spread  courageously, 

their  cannons  were  dischai^M  then. 
Each  gunner  did  declare  his  cunning 

for  joy  conceived  of  her  coming. 
All  the  way  her  Grace  was  riding, 

on  each  side  stood  armM  men, 
With  muskets,  pikes,  and  good  calivers, 

for  her  Grace's  safeguard  then. 

The  Lord  General  of  the  field 

had  there  his  bloody  Ancient  borne. 

The  Lord  Marshal's  colours  eke 
were  carried  there,  all  rent  and  torn. 
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The  which  with  bullets  was  so  burned 
when  in  Flanders  be  sojourned. 

Thus  in  warlike  wise  they  marched, 
even  as  soft  as  foot  could  fall  ; 

Because  her  Grace  was  fuUy  minded 
perfectly  to  view  them  all. 

Her  faithful  soldiers,  great  and  small, 

as  each  one  stood  within  bis  place, 
Upon  their  knees  began  to  fall 

desiring  GOD,  to  "  save  her  Grace  I  " 
For  joy  whereof,  her  eyes  were  filled 

that  the  water  down  distilled ; 
"  LORD  bless  you  all,  my  friends  I  "  she  said, 

"  but  do  not  kneel  so  much  to  me  !  " 
Then  sent  she  warning  to  the  rest, 

tbey  should  not  let  such  reverence  be. 

Then  casting  up  her  Princely  eyes 

unto  the  bilJ  with  perfect  sight. 
The  ground  all  covered,  she  espies, 

with  feet  of  armed  soldiers  bright : 
Whereat  her  royal  heart  so  leaped, 

on  her  feet  upright  she  stepped. 
Tossing  up  her  plume  of  feathers 

to  them  all  as  they  did  stand. 
Cheerfully  her  body  bending, 

waving  of  her  royal  hand. 

Thus  through  the  Camp  she  passed  quite, 

in  manner  as  I  have  declared. 
At  Master  Rich's,  for  that  night, 

her  Grace's  lodging  was  prepared. 
The  morrow  after  her  abiding, 

on  a  princely  palfrey  riding; 
To  the  Camp,  she  came  to  dinner, 

with  her  Lords  and  Ladies  all. 
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The  Lord  General  went  to  meet  her, 
with  his  Guard  of  Yeomen  tall. 


The  Serjeant  Trumpet,  with  his  mace, 

And  nine  with  trumpets  after  him, 
Bareheaded  went  before  Her  Grace 

in  coats  of  scarlet  trim. 
The  King  of  Heralds,  tall  and  comely, 

was  the  next  in  order  duly. 
With  the  famous  Arms  of  England 

wrought  with  rich  embroidered  gold 
On  Bnest  velvet,  blue  and  crimson, 

that  for  silver  can  be  sold. 

With  maces  of  clean  beaten  gold, 

the  Queen's  twc  Sergeants  then  did  ride. 
Most  comely  men  for  to  behold, 

in  velvet  coats  and  chains  beside. 
The  Lord  General  then  came  riding, 

and  Lord  Marshal  hard  beside  him. 
Richly  were  they  both  attired 

in  princely  garments  of  great  price ; 
Bearing  still  their  hats  and  feathers 

in  their  hands,  in  comely  wise. 

Then  came  the  Queen,  on  prancing^  steed, 

attired  like  an  angel  bright ; 
And  eight  brave  footmen  at  her  feet 

whose  jerkins  were  most  rich  in  sight. 
Her  Ladie&,  likewise  of  ^eat  honour, 

most  sumptuously  did  wait  upon  her, 
With  pearls  and  diamonds  brave  adorned, 

and  in  costly  cauls  of  gold  : 
Her  Guards,  In  scarlet,  then  rode  after, 

with  bow&  and  arrows,  stout  and  bold. 
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The  valiant  Captains  of  the  field, 

mean  space,  themselves  in  order  set ; 
And  each  of  them,  with  spear  a.nd  shield, 

to  join  in  battle  did  not  let. 
With  such  a  warlike  skill  extended, 

as  the  same  was  much  commended. 
Such  3  battle  pitched  in  England 

many  a  day  hath  not  been  seen. 
Thus  they  stood  in  order  waiting 

for  the  presence  of  our  Queen. 

At  length,  her  Grace  most  royally 

received  was,  and  brought  again. 
Where  she  might  see  most  loyally 

this  nobte  ho^t  and  warlike  train. 
How  they  came  marching  all  together, 

like  a  wood  in  winter's  weather, 
With  the  strokes  of  drummers  sounding, 

and  with  trampling  horses  ;  then 
'*  The  earth  and  air  did  sound  like  thunder 

to  the  ears  of  every  man. 

The  warlike  army  then  stood  still, 

and  drummers  left  their  dubbing  sound  ; 
Because  it  was  our  Prince's  will 

to  ride  about  the  army  round. 
Her  Ladies,  she  did  leave  behind  her, 

and  her  Guard,  which  still  did  mind  her, 
The  Lord  General  and  Lord  Marshal 

did  conduct  her  to  each  place. 
The  pikes,  the  colours,  and  the  lances, 

at  her  approach,  fell  down  apace  I 

And  then  bespake  our  noble  Queen, 
"  My  loving  friends  and  countrymen  I 

I  hope  this  day  the  worst  is  seen, 
that  in  our  wars,  ye  shall  sustain  I 
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But  if  our  enemies  do  assail  you, 

never  let  your  stomachs  fail  you  ! 
For  in  the  midst  of  all  your  troops; 

we  ourselves  will  be  in  place  ! 
To  be  your  joy,  your  guide  and  comfort ; 

even  before  your  enemy's  face  I" 

This  done,  the  soldiers,  all  at  once, 

a  mighty  shout  or  cry  did  give ! 
Which  forcM  from  the  azure  skies 

an  echo  loud,  from  thence  to  drive  ; 
Which  filled  her  Grace  with  joy  and  pleasure  : 

and  riding  then  from  them^  by  leisure, 
With  trumpets'  sound  most  loyally, 

along  the  Court  of  Guard  she  went : 
Who  did  conduct  Her  Majesty 

unto  the  Lord  Chief  QeneraPs  tent. 

Where  she  was  feasted  royally 

with  dainties  of  most  costly  prices 
And  when  that  night  approaching  nigh, 

Her  Majesty,  with  sage  advice, 
In  gracious  manner,  then  returned 

from  the  Camp  where  she  sojourned 
And  when  that  she  was  safely  sit 

within  her  barge,  and  passed  away  ; 
Her  Farewell  then,  the  trumpets  sounded  ; 

and  the  cannons  fast  did  play  I 

T.D. 

FINIS. 
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498  The  profit  which  comes  from  Spain.  [^jS^ 


A  new  Ballii  of  the  straHge  and  most  cruel  whips,  which  tht 
Spaniards  had  prepared  to  whip  and  tormtitt  English  men  and 
women :  which  were  found  atui  taken  at  thi  overthrow  of  certain 
of  the  Spanish  ships,  in  July  last  past,  15S8. 

To  the  tune  of  The  valiant  Soldier. 
[Entered  al  StatioDcrs'  HaII,  31  AugUEt,  1588  ;  see  Ti-anicrif/,  u.  498.  £</.  1875] 


Ll  you  that  list  to  look  and  see 

what  profit  conies  from  Spain, 
And  what  the  Pope  and  Spaniards  both 

prepared  for  our  gain. 
Then  turn  your  eye«  and  bend  your  ears, 

and  you  shall  hear  and  see 
What  courteous  minds.,  what  gentle  hearts. 

they  bear  to  thee  and  mc  ! 


They  say  "  they  seek  for  England's  good,^ 

and  wish  the  people  well !  " 
They  say  "  they  are  such  holy  men, 

all  others  they  excel !  " 
They  brag  that  *'  they  are  Catholics, 

and  Christ's  only  Spouse  I 
And  whatsoe'er  they  take  in  hand, 

the  holy  Pope  allows  I" 

These  holy  men,  these  sacred  saints, 

and  these  that  think  no  ill: 
See  how  they  sought,  against  all  right, 

to  murder,  spoil,  and  kill! 
Our  noble  Queen  and  country  first 

they  did  prepare  to  spoil, 
To  ruinate  uur  lives  and  lands 

with  trouble  and  turmoil. 
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And  not  content,  by  fire  and  sword, 

to  take  Dur  right  away ; 
But  to  torment  most  cruelly, 

our  bodies,  night  and  day. 
Although  they  meant,  with  murdering  hands, 

our  guiltless  blood  to  spill ; 
Before  our  deaths,  they  did  devise 

to  whip  us,  &rst,  th^ir  &1L 

And  for  that  purpose  had  prepared 

of  whips  such  wondrous  store, 
So  strangely  made,  that,  sure,  the  like 

was  never  seen  before. 
For  never  was  there  horse,  nor  mule, 

nor  dog  of  currish  kind. 
That  ever  had  such  whips  devised 

by  any  savage  mind  1 

One  Bort  of  whips,  they  had  for  men, 

so  smarting, fierce, and  fell, 
As  like  could  never  be  devised 

by  any  devil  in  hell : 
The  strings  whereof  with  wiry  knots, 

like  rowels  they  did  frame, 
That  every  stroke  might  tear  the  flesh, 

they  laid  on  with  the  same. 

And  pluck  the  spreading  sinews  from 

the  hardened  bloody  bone, 
To  prick  and  pierce  each  tender  vein, 

within  the  body  known  ; 
And  not  to  leave  one  crooked  rib 

on  any  side  unseen* 
Nor  yet  to  leave  a  lump  of  flesh, 

the  head  and  foot  between. 
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And  for  our  silly  womeo  eke, 

their  hearts  with  grief  to  clog  ; 
They  made  such  whips,  wherewith  no  man 

would  seem  to  strike  a  dog. 
So  strengthened  ckc  with  brazen  tags 

and  filed  so  rough  and  thin. 
That  they  would  force  at  every  lash, 

the  blood  abroad  to  spin. 

Although  their  bodies  sweet  and  fair 

their  spoil  they  meajitto  make. 
And  on  them  first  their  hlthy  lust 

and  pleasure  for  to  take  : 
Yet  afterwards  such  sour  sauce 

they  should  be  sure  to  find, 
That  they  should  curse  each  springing  branch 

that  Cometh  of  their  kind. 

O  Ladies  fair,  what  spite  were  this  1 

your  gentle  hearts  to  kill ! 
To  see  these  devilish  tyrants  thus 

your  children's  blood  to  spill. 
What  grief  unto  the  husband  dearl 

his  loving  wife  to  see 
Tormented  so  before  his  face 

with  extreme  villainy. 


And  think  you  not,  that  they  which  had 

such  dogged  minds  to  make 
Such  instruments  of  tyranny, 

had  not  like  hearts  to  take 
The  greatest  vengeance  that  they  might, 

upon  us  every  one? 
Yes,  yes  !  be  sure  i  for  godly  fear 

and  mercy,  have  they  none  I 
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Even  as  in  India  once  they  did 

against  those  people  there 
With  cniel  curs,  in  shameful  sort, 

the  men  both  rent  and  tare  ; 
And  set  the  ladies  great  with  child 

upiight  against  a  tree, 
And  shot  them  ihcough  with  piercing  darts : 

such  would  their  practice  be  I 


Did  not  the  Romans  in  this  land 

sometimes  tike  practice  use 
Against  the  Britains  bold  in  heart, 

and  wondrously  abuse 
The  valiant  king  whom  they  had  caught, 

before  his  queen  and  wife, 
And  with  most  extreme  tyranny, 

despatched  him  of  hiislife? 

The  good  Queen  Boadicea, 

and  eke  her  daughters  three ; 
Did  they  not  first  abuse  them  all 

by  lust  and  lechery  ; 
Andj  after,  stripped  them  naked  all, 

and  whipped  them  in  such  sort, 
That  it  would  grieve  each  Christian  heart 

to  hear  that  just  report  ? 

And  if  these  ruffling  mates  of  Rome 

did  Princes  thus  torment; 
Think  you  I  the  Romish  Spaniards  now 

would  not  shew  their  descent? 
How  did  they,  late,  in  Rome  rejoice, 

in  Italy  and  Spain ; 
What  ringing  and  what  bonfires  ! 

what  Masses  sung  amain  I 


What  printed  books  were  sent  about 

as  filled  their  desire. 
How  England  was,  by  Spaniards  won, 

and  London  set  on  fire 
Be  these  the  men,  that  are  so  mildl 

whom  some  so  holy  call ! 
The  LORD  defend  our  noble  Queen 

and  country  from  them  all  1 

FINIS. 
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^^^^^^H 

AmbTD5«,  Geoi^,  roarCyr  of  London, 

Caplaio,  U?. 

^^^^^1 

276. 

Aruiul«l,  Earl  of,  ut  Fitsalan,  Ilenrj. 

^^^^^H 

,  marlvr  of  Maidsloce,  281. 

Anderwick,  87-89.  156. 

Arundell,  Sit  Thomas,  13. 

^^^^^^1 

AscuG,  Sir  Hugh,  150, 

^^^^^B 

Andrea,  Cnplnini,  324-325,.  337. 

Ashdon,  Mis.,  2S1. 

^^^^^^H 

Andro-ws,  Williajo,  nia.[tyri  274, 

Ashford,  2tCi;  martyrs  nt,  280. 

^^1 

Angelo,  Michael,  444. 

Ashley,  Mrs.  Caiherine,  ^ft'^. 

^^^^^k 

An.goul@m«,  Due  d',  m  Charles, 

Aih ridge,  33;?,  341,  346. 

^^^^^H 

Bishop  of,  3. 

Asia.  83,  335. 

^^^^^B 

Aneus,  Earl  of,  113,  I33-[I4. 

Aslcue.  Thomas,  martyr  of  NcwburV) 

^^^^^1 

Anjon,  Due  d',  421. 

378. 

^^^^^B 

AaanD,  152,  15&. 

Aslrfflogy,  195. 

^^^^^H 

Anne,  Siunt,  >5>  aa,  31. 

Astyages,  3l,  267. 

^^^^H 

Boleyn,  see  Bolcyu. 

Atkiaton, ,  1 17. 

^^^^^H 

AniJiony,  Saint,  73. 
AhIJuii}!,  Tkt,  13&. 

Ancher.SiTAnthony,  293,.3os,  3is,33a 

^^^^^1 

Atidley,  Sir  George,  150. 

^^^^^P 

^^ 
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Aumile,  Due  d',  31S. 

Comic  d',  3. 

AuKoo,  Juoa,  xSt. 

AuvergnCi  Bishop  o(.  J, 

AvbI»,  Jahn,  i  London  spy,  186,  1-94- 

AviU,  SiDclio  d',  43j,  447. 

Avondsle,  Mutei  af,  133. 

Awcocke  ( Alcockc),  John,  DLUIJFr,  27 1. 

ATlmcr,  Joha,  33]'. 

Bacok,  Sik  Nickouu,  404. 
BwiuJ,  Sit  RjJpli,  149,  i^j. 
B«r«,  John,  ixi  ft. 
BamtMrDugh  Cutic,  80. 
Bam/ord,  William^  273. 

Buiberj, ,a<licei  tad  ipfiiSs-lSA. 

BubicsD.  Ihe,  46^  471, 

Bubun,  JuDM,  J3I'IU,  224. 

Barnel,  mari^i  it,  373. 

Bttiae}',  li«nrir,  314. 

Baiievillr,  01  Bcneiille,  Jean  de,  xii  )r, 

90.  9»-93.'9S.  IS"' 

Barton, ,  [40. 

Barwick,  ,  JJi- 

BBsktrrille,  S)rjam«,  13. 

Ba?s  Rocli.  Ihe.  3«. 

Batb,  Eail  of.  173-174. 

BcancfKidc,  Laird  of,  146. 

Beud,  John,  a  tpy,  iM,  194. 

Hfimanl.  Queen  Bli»bcth''tt  32-35. 

Baton,  Or^iDid,  svi,  40,  45. 

BcaoTaU,  BiilMp  of,  3, 

Beecles,  muiTrai,  J77. 

Becbe,  Joan,  376. 

BedfonT,    Eail   and  Counteat   or,  tit 

Russell. 
Bedingfield,  Sii  Heniy,  351-353,  355- 

360,  361-364- 
BclUp,  M.  du,  3,  tiCL 
Bclton.  47- 
B*Bl1rickc<BcIl^ridEe).Thomal,  manyr 

of  Winchcsier,  184. 
Bcnden,  Mrv,  aSi. 
Beikele;,  Lord,  la. 

Sir  Maurice,  t^I,  i;a, 

B«fMuunpst«ad,  Greii,  339. 

Benell«.  M.  de.  434. 

Be[l«*ille,  /M  BtitpviUe. 

Bcrxic]!,  46,  75,  Si-Si.  141.  14&,  151. 

Besanl,  or  Bcpaunt.  Mn.,  4671 

BeihuDe,  428. 

Beverlon,  47. 

BL^liopsgate,  47  J. 

BlacV borne,  47. 

Blackness  (in  France),  61,  333. 


Blackness  (in  Scotland),  86,  138. 
BUcksoU  Field,  33$. 
Blage  the  grocer,  33-33. 

Sii  Geo^^  f9,  15a 

Blude,  John,  martjj,  271, 

Bloislidg,  333. 

Boadicea,  50c. 

Babemi&ni.,  rhe,  73, 

Bolefn,  Asae,  tx,  Kt-xtr,  ziu, 

irriii,  7,9.38,  334,  371. 

Jane,  Lady  Rochfsiid,  7. 

Mfcry,  7. 

Bet,  John,  and  MasSr:  Parvm, 

Xda-g.  194.5. 
Bo&ecr,  Anne,  3S3. 
BoDtaam,  Sii  WoltcT,  140,  150. 
Bonkeodale,  -84. 
Bonner,  Bish-op,  «¥,  276, 
Botgheiout,  437, 
Bone.  Captain.  331,  3a4-3!l5. 
Borough  Green,  224. 
Bent,  Tht,  ijS. 

Botbwell,  Earlof,40,43,45,90, 136,14 
Boughtan,  Sit  Edvfird,  14, 
Bouli^e,  i»,  I,  5-7,  60,  7»,  91,  134," 

'7«.  3S».  307.  3»a- 
Boulogneberg,  61. 

Boulogndis.  The.  321-323. 
Bourbon,  Cudinal  de,  3. 

Fiaafoi*  ds,  3. 

BovrCb.  Francis  de,  3117. 
Bourehier,  Henrr.  Earl  of  Essex,  19. 
Boume,  Sir  Jahn.  170171, 173,  175. 
Boumet,  Mrs.,  3S1. 
Boirirs,  Sir  Gporgc,  5a 

Joyce,  3&2. 

Sir  RoWt,  80. 

Bow  land,  47. 
Buwton.  it*  BoughtAi*. 
Bowyer,  Thomas  martyr,  ajSL 
Brabanl.  66,  433. 
Bradbridge,  — — ,  inartTT.  174. 

Joan,  380. 

Bradford,  John.  367.  373. 

Brainfoid,  '"  BiFntroid' 

Brampion,  117. 

Bnudlin^,  Sir  Robert,  tjo. 

BiaadoQ,  Charles,  Dulce  of  SuSialk,  y' 

15.  "9.  JO- 

Sir  Charles,  laa. 

Dray,  Lord.  19,  193. 
Braf?,  Sii  Edward,  239,  330^ 
Bren,  John,  7S,  87,  197. 
Breoe,  Comlede,  3. 
Brenllbrd,  martyrs  al,  384. 
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Bret^  Ciptun,  I22,  aict-djo,  I43,  Hff 

Cidverl«y,  Sir  Gcocge,  13.                                    ^^^^^| 

W.  aS3- 

Eit  Hugh,  191.                                             ^^^^^1 

Breton,  widow,  196. 

JoSin.                                                            ^^^^^1 

BtttcB.  Thduas,  X^fttr  ef  Manors, 

Cambridge,  195,  376.                                           ^^^^^H 

XXV,  I59'388. 

Cimillua,                                                               ^^^^^H 

Bridges,  see  Brydges. 

Ounpbelli,  the.  128.                                            ^^^^^| 

Brislul,  mBTtyDs  at,  279. 

Campion,    Edmund,    ixxiT,    4;i-474,               ^^^^^| 

QritUay.  xri,  xiiii. 

patiim.                                                             ^^^^^H 

Duke  of,  jet  Francis  thi;  Pmiphin, 

CatiAmpks,  the  Lord,  3.                                           ^^^^^| 

Biok»,  Cnptftic,  138. 

Canongale,  Edinburgh,  43.                                  ^^^^^H 
Canterl)UTy,  Archbishop  of,  fu  Cran-               ^^^^^| 

Broughloo,  4J. 

Brauglily  Cn^,  141,  148,  15a.  \^b. 

met,  Thomas,  and  Warhani, William.               ^^^^^H 

Browne,  Sir  Aottiony,  34. 

martyrs  at,  273-275,  zTo,  iSoaSi,               ^^^^H 

Thotuas,  marlyi,  375, 

285.                                                                   ^^^1 

Sir  William,  13. 

Cnpel,  Sir  H-eiiry,  14.                                           ^^^^^^| 

Browniedworlh,  Laird  of,  I4&. 

Cappadot^ia,  Sj.                                                                   ^^^^^^H 

Bruges,  316,  317. 

Capres,  M.  de,  434,  442.                                      ^^^^H 

Brunsloo,  Lnird  of,  129,  13^,  143. 

Cardmaker,  John,  367,  371.                                    ^^^^^H 

Brussels.  41  j,  436. 

CardcM,  Jaliii,  martyr,  27^                                ^^^^^| 

Bryan,  Sii  Francis,  78-79,  84,  149. 

Carcw,  Majter,  193.                                      ^^^^^^^^| 

Brydg-cs,  Sir  Edmund,  149. 

Sir  Pciei,  342.                                       ^^^^^^^H 

Sli  John,  Lord  Chaados  of  Sudc- 

C&iia,  74.                                                       ^^^^^^1 

ley,  176,  34S,  349,  35o.3Si. 

Caimai),  Thomas,  383.                                      ^^^^^^^H 

Thomas,  176. 

Corr,  ste                                                        ^^^^^^^^| 

Brysiow, ,  martyr,  179. 

Carlwright,  Hugh,  324.                                      ^^^^^^H 

Buccleuch,  IjotA,  45. 

Cassilis,  Eail  of,  133.                                            ^^^^^H 

Bucrton(?BTeretont,  Sir  Randolph,  13. 

CastiglioDC,  337.                                                     ^^^^^H 

Bulkeley,  Sir  Richard,  13. 

Coatilcj                                                                          ^^H 

Gulmcr,  5ii  Ralph,  loa,  134,  151, 

Ca^tics,  Bishop  of,  3.                                                           ^^H 

Bungey,  Coinelius,  274. 

CathcTiDc  of  AragDD,  x-ziii,  xxiii,  ksk*. 

Burget,  Denis,  ra&rtyr  at  Lewes,  38t. 

476-477  n. 

Hurghley,  Loid,  set  Cecil,  Sir  William. 

of  France,  i«vii. 

Biiigundians,  the,  238,  324, 

Catlyo,  Hugh,  224. 

Burnt  Island,  47. 

Ca.usun  (Causton),  Thomas,  martyr,  370. 

Burton,  Jock  Holly,  Mt  nollyburtoD, 

Cavailcy, ,  stflndarrl-bcaier,  120. 

John. 

Cfivell,  John,  martyr,  276. 

BurwBTil?,  Anlhijny,  m»riyi.  174- 

Cavers,  1 47. 

Biuy  St.    Edmunds,   mBiijrt   *.!,  >72, 
283-284. 

Cecil,  Daroihy,  Lady,  4S1. 

S«r  Thomas,  480. 

Bury,  John,  ueix  m. 

^— Sir  William,  Lord  Burghley.jtiiK,,                                     i 

Butler,  Sir  Thomas,  la. 

xxiiv  «.,  15s,  420.  453-454' 

Butter, ,  mkrtyT,  371. 

Cesroith,  49. 

BQitecden,  47. 

Laird  of,  146. 

ByUly,  47. 

Chabot,  Philippe,  3. 

Sir  llmraas,  1 10,  149. 

CAE5iAR,  Julius,  44S. 

Calais,  'at,  xxv-va,  1,  4-S,  60,  ya,  171, 

ChambeTliin^  Edward.  122,  laS,  14a 

173:  capture  of,  189-330;  and  Queen 

Sir  Ralph,  293,  302,  360. 

Mary's  heart,  332. 

Cham  be  I  [nine,  Nicholas,  martyr,  271, 

Deputy    of,     ice     Weniworib, 

Chambrc,  Cmiitcde,  3, 

Thomas. 

Champagney,  M.  de,  »<  Pciienol 

Calehill,  III,  256. 

Chandoaof  Sudcley,  Lfird,  steBrydga, 

Caley,  Kobetl,  357. 

Sir  John. 

Calkewell,  307. 

Chspinin,  Thomas,  224. 

Calling  Craig,  49. 

Chapnys,  Eustace,  u«t 

^^^ 

^ 
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ChBiing  Cross,  14,  250-251,  371. 
Charles  v.,    Eiiiperoi,   and    King   of 

Spain,  IK,  xji,  \iv,  xvi,  xriii,  xxxv. 
Charles  1.  of  Englaod,  xxxiv. 
Cbailes,  Due  d'Aneoulfnie,  3,  5. 

Due  de  Vend6ni«,  3, 

Chul«ton, ,  97. 

Chartres,  fiisilicip  of,  j. 
Chaworch,  Sir  John,  13. 
Chc«pside,S.  14.  16,  IS,  32,  rSl,  377. 

379.  393- 

Cbedely, ,  i»i. 

ChclmEroid,  imarlyrs  at,  2S1. 
Cheyne,    Sit  Thomaa,  209,  116,  227, 

242,  244-245,  331. 
— -  Lard,  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  jai. 
Chkhestet,  martyrs  at.  271,  2S3. 
CJiiiienJcn,  Dumian,  279. 
Cboimky,  Ranulph,  380, 
Christ's  Hospital,  257,  3S3-389,  394. 

CHORCHYARD,  Thomas,  NarrMive  of 

liegt  »f  Guiints,  ixvi  n,,  321-3,30. 
Cicero  quoted,  59,  74,  83,  335. 
Clarcnuus,  Mrs.,  xivii  «.,  333,  362. 
Cloiik,  Jotin,  marlyr,  279, 
Clarke,  Grotgei  315-116,223-224,  225, 

John,  224. 

Richard,  225, 

CUTmond,  John,  414, 

Clement  vii.,  ix,  xiii,  xvi. 

-^ — John,  martyr,  27S. 

acre.  Sir  John,  117. 

Clerk,  Sir  Rowland,  150. 

ClifTord,  Lord,  11, 

Clinton,   Kdwiud,   Lord   Clinton,   kix, 

78,  81,  95-96,  13&,  148,  249,,  405. 
Eliiab*ih,    Countess  of  Lincoln, 

481. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  480,  4S2, 

Cob.Thomns,  martyr  of  Thelford,  273, 
Cobham,  Lord,  236. 

Th<Jinas,  190-191. 

Coelius^iuotHi  74i  83. 

Cokcr,  WiilliBm,  martyr,  373. 

Colchesler,  martyrs  ai,  277i  28'.  aS^. 

Coldham  KnowM,  143,  148. 

Coldingham,  JO- 

Colebroolt,  360,  464. 

Coleman  Street,  !»+. 

Colet,  Dean,  385. 

Colham  Hill.  300- 

CoUeton  or  Collington.  a/i'ai  Peters, 

Johrt,  460.  463  464- 
Collier,  Richard,  martyi,  17J* 
Complon,  Henry.  Lord  Compton,  479. 


Conduit,  the  Greal  and  the  Leuee,  tfr 

■7.  379-384,  395. 

CoRingsby, ,  117, 

Conalable,  Sir  John,  13. 

Sir  Marroaduke,  150^ 

Comrtty,  Sir  John,  149, 
Cotiyeis,  Sir  George,  rj. 
Cooe,  Roger,  373. 
Cook,  Robin,  his  schoot,  135. 
Cooke.  Robert,  476,  480, 

CookaoQ, ■,  30S. 

Cooper,  Thomas,  458-460.  470,  47J. 
Coppinger,  Sir  Ralph,  120,  150. 
CorincUs  the  BritoQ,  3S9. 

Cornelius-,    ,  complroUet  of  ofd- 

nance,  \2%  _ 

martyr,  ftt  Bungcy.  ■ 

Cornhlll,  16,  20,  24,  374-375,  393.    1 

ComwaIli&,  A.,  303. 

Sit  Thomas,  236-338,  153,  339. 

Coronation  of  Aftfte  Boleyn,  }  <yj,  of 
Mary,   1S2-1S3;  of  Eluabeth,  365 

Cofpus  Chriiti,  160169. 

—  College,  Oiford,  414. 

Coiriar,  Roger,  373. 
Corwcn,  fee  CunT«D, 
Cotton,  John,  466. 

Stephen,  martp',  2S4. 

Conn ter  prison,  the.  178. 

Courtenay,   Edward,    Earl  of  Deron- 

ihire,  339,  351. 
CoYcnttylLonJon),  188,  193. 

(Warmckshirc),  inutjmati  «Ji 

CoTcrt,  JohB,  aig, 

Richard,  224. 

CowhogB,  49. 

Cowley, ,  msrlyr,  271. 

Cowling  Cjiitle,  136. 

Coi.  Dr.  Richard,  i^a. 

Craner,  Tie  Tint,  pnntet's  sign,  451, 

46&. 
Cranmer,  Thomas,  Archbishop  »f  C«i- 

lerbury,  «iii,  it,  14,  18,  29-35, 

367,  276,  334. 
CtonstouD,  141. 
Grippes,  Captain,  311,  323. 
Ciort,  Sir  Jancj  i,  34>i-347. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  zvii. 
Sii'  Richard,  I78. 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Enex,  vr.i 

Crouch,  Robert,  too. 
Crowncod,  47. 
Croydon,  30. 
CnmbciUrnd,  Earl  o(,  13. 
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Curtiuj,  ijo,  147, 

^^^^H 

Curwen,  Sir  Christopher,  inf. 

Divorce  of  Catheriike  tti  Angon,  tu               ^^^^^H 

Cyrus,  68,  83. 

Catheiinc.                                                          ^^^^^H 

DixoQ,  Canon  R.  'W.,  judit  n.,  iicv  n.                 ^^^^H 

DACXS5,  Lord,  78. 

Dodd,  Captain,  304,  311,  341.                              ^^^H 

Sir  Thomas,  149. 

Dodge,  JoiiD,  2^4.                                                ^^^^^H 

Dale,  Johii|  marlyr  at  Bury,  sS^. 

Do&liingloii  Castle,  347,                                                  ^^^^^^| 

Dalktith,  125,  137. 

Dordrecht,  437.                                                     ^^^^^H 

DsDby,  Sir  Chrbto^her,  12. 

Dorifall  (Derifall),  John,  maTtfr,  97S.                    ^^^^| 

Sir  Thomas,  1 50. 

Donnci',  Sir  William,  354,  36a.                            ^^^^H 

D'Andelot,  M.  nif,  3^6,  31S,  325.  327- 

DnrrelE,  Chris tophe'i,  zii,  124-                            ^^^^^| 

Daniel  ihe  Prophcl,  70,  179,  197,  395. 

Geojge,  34E,  2513.                                         ^^^^H 

DapersiliG  dicci,  1S5. 

Stephen,  231.                                               ^^^^^| 

Daiby&hire,  Tbucnus,  4^3. 

Thumas,  iij,                                                     ^^^^^H 

Darcy,  Sir  Arthur,  lao. 

Dorset^  Marquis  of,  su  Grey.                               ^^^^^| 

Sir  T3i onus,  78,  109,  13a. 

DougUs,  George,  8j,  S7,  106,  \yf.                      ^^^H 

Darius,  68. 

Hugh,  95.                                                     ^^^H 

Dariie  of  Wrolham,  234. 

r  James,  147.                                                    ^^^H 

DanfarJ,  336-337,  340,  247,  273. 

DoTcr,  siz,  319,  237,  453.                                   ^^^^H 

Dauncc}',  Heni^,  preaching  bricldeyer. 

Drake,  KoberC,  niuii^r,  376.                                ^^^^H 

'93' 

Diiver, ,  184,                                                       ^^^^^^| 

Dauphin,   the,   i/e    Franciig,   Due   de 

Dnuy,  Sir  William,  the  eider,  13.                       ^^^^H 

Breiflgne,  and  Henry  11.  of  Ftan». 

the  younger,  311,  333.                         ^^^^^| 

David,  62,  7a.  197.  407- 

Dry!  aw,                                                                 ^^^^^H 

Davison,  'Williani,  «siv  u. 

Duddingston,  47.                                                  ^^^^^H 

Davy,  John,  284, 

Dtidlcy,  Sir  Andien,  141,  14S,  150,                    ^^^^H 

Dawn,  Sit  Joha,  14. 

Dawson,  Thomas,  pritilet,  451 ,  468. 

Sir  Edwaid,  144,  145,  151.                          ^^^^^| 

Edward,  Lord,  299,  304,                                      ^^^^H 

Day,  John,  printei,  169,  194- 195- 

Richard,  283. 

Hei;ry,  329.                                                        ^^^H 

John,  Earl  ofWsrnick  and  Duke               ^^^^^H 

Deborah,  Eliznbetli  compared  Lo,  387- 

of  Narthumberland,  xx-^ijiii,  40,  60,               ^^^^^| 

388,  390. 

7S-79  ;  his  career,  gi-93  ;  at  Pinkie,                ^^^^H 

Decii,  ihe,  130. 

lazsqq.,  TSI.  155.  176.  1S5.                             ^^^H 

DBLd'Hsr,  Thomas,  Sal/adt,   xx.wj, 

Robert,  Earl  of  Lcic^ter,  453,               ^^^^H 

485-Soa- 

^^^H 

Delves,  Sir  Henry,  13. 

Dunbar,  45,  47,  8g,  127.                                           ^^^H 

Demociitns,  413,  415. 

Dundee,  141.                                                         n^^^^H 

Deadertnoade,  421. 

Dunfermline,  Abbot  ol,  133.                                     i^^^^H 

Denis,  -^,  martyr  of  Lewes,  2S1. 

Dungale,  Thomas,  37S.                                        ^^^^^H 

Denley,  John,  inarlyr,  272. 

Dunghss.  85,  87,  Sg,  I5&-                                    ^^^H 

Dennis, ,  1 17. 

Dunkeld,  Bishop  of,  13X.                                      ^^^^H 

Sir  Morice,  izz:. 

Dunkirk,  31 6,  31 7.                                                 ^^^H 

William,  IIZ. 

Dunstable,                                                                     ^^^^^^| 

Deptfoid,  240. 

Dunston,  martyr,  see  Chittenden.                         ^^^^^H 

Dcrbf,    Earl    and    Count csa   of,    su 

Duiham,   Biihop  of,   ue   Pilkinglon,                ^^^^^| 

Stanley. 

^^^^H 

Dectw, ,  marlyr.  379. 

Deihick,  Williflin,  476,  481. 

^^^^^^1 

East  Darns,  47-                                                  ^^^^H 

Dewneshe  (Dcvcniah),  John,  265,  283. 

Edgebuokling  BtA<,  133.                                      ^^^^^H 

DieHye,  M,  de,  3:4-3^5- 

Edgerston,  ]^ird  of,  I46.                                               ^^^^H 

Dii^o,  Den,  445. 

Edinburgh]  41-44,  60,   loi,  134-135,                ^^^^H 

Dies,  Sir  Chrisloph«,  15a 

119,                                                   ^^^H 

Diggelt,  WiJliam,  martyr,  371. 

Edminslon  Edge,  119.                                          ^^^^^H 

DiggM  of  Kent,  117. 

Edward  in.,  ov,  293,  397.                                 ^^^^H 

Dive,  Lewis,  313,  ytj. 

iVm  253i  370.                                               ^^^H 
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Edward  VI.,  irvi,  Kwiii,  «,  xxv,  «iviii, 
XIII,  63,  69,  1S3-18S.  tw-igs,  301, 
338. 3S9. 

Eglca,  Gcotge,  2S1. 

Egmoni,  C«ant  Philip  of,  434,  442. 

EgTOi,  Si. 

Einae  ot  E^de,  Coinelts  rui,  im  Van 
Eiiide. 

Eli  as,  26*. 

Eliot,  Mareuet,  177. 

Eliiabelh  of  Verity  370-372. 

Eliabclh, Queen, vii,  ii.xiii.sxT,  xxvii- 
Kucir,  xucvi,  33,  34,  171  ;  tfaedcsiie 
of  the  RefiQimera,  zs^-aSS.  331 : 
Folte's  eulogy  of,  JJ4-33S  ;  her  char- 
tiCtet,  336-337;  aifcoscd  of  iMmgili- 
city  in  Wmh's  r«b«l]ian,  339  i™.  : 
conmiitted  to  the  Tower,  343 ;  her 
leLlcT  to  Mvy,  343-344  :  removed  ici 
Woodstock.  3S2-35S ;  herinKriplioD. 
359 ;    interyicw    with    Mary,    3^2 ; 

cofonatJOD,  365  '^?T  i  anas  EnglaJidi, 
3^-400;  Ticit  to  Tilbur;  cunp,  493 

Ellerker  t?  Sii  Ralph).  I17. 

Elliot,  Gkorgb,  Arrtst  Y  Campieit, 

4S>-474- 
Ely,  martj'ra  al,  274- 
EnvLQuel,  Dan,  429,  436. 
Eoduleigh,  47. 
Esdnerdw,  147. 
Endymion,  74. 
Erteton,  147. 
Erakin*.  Ma»tcr  of,  133. 
Eik  RiTci,  101,  125. 
E^ex,  Earls  of,  j«  Boiuchi«r,  Henry  ; 

Cromwell,  ThowM. 
Eitampe^,  C«m\«  A',  3. 
Estrecs,  M,  d',  3tS,  329. 
Euchariit,  thf.  ri,  160-169,  ^T- 
Eure,  Lord.  48-49- 

Sir  Henry,  50, 

Sir  Ralph,  48-49. 

Erers,  Lord,  101,  laS. 

Ercrson  or  Itcsoo,  Thdo***,  martyr, 

373. 
ETetyt^ham,  Sir  Heory,  13. 

Evington. ,  martyr,  277- 

Exwliis,  Boole  of,  74- 
Eyemocth,  Si,  156. 
Eyre,  Sir  Arthur,  13, 
Eieldcl  quoted,  71. 

TAUDBWStDB,  147. 

raae,  George,  256. 


Firingtoa,  Sir  HMiry.  13. 

F«rr«.  set  Ferrar. 

Fauvell,  185. 

Fnoxjidc  (Falsidc)  Brae.  64.  9%  lOli 

108,  111,  125,  129,  132. 
FcDchiucb  Street,  15,  36,  380. 
FcDwicks,  the,  134. 
FefihgcoQ,  tu  FKtiagFoo. 
FeroihUTSt,  Liiid  ol,  146. 
Ferrar,  Bishop.  367.  27a 
FsRKXKs,  Geokgk,  97,   18S-180:  hii 

Narrative  tf  tke  Caftmrm  af  C^ltit, 

2S9-301. 
FeiTcn,  Lord,  172. 
Ferris,  Sir  Huiflphfcy,  14. 

Fettiplace,  ,  460-461. 

Picket,  the,  47- 

Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  is,  ifi. 
Fielding.  Sir  W.,  12. 
Ficnncs,  313. 

(Picsnes),  M,  dc,  3. 

Fiery  CiosS,  the,  65. 

Fllbie,  WilliftTD,  463-464. 

Finall,  TlioiQK,  2S0. 

Finch,  Jolin,  231' 

— .—  Sir  Thomas.  244. 

Fbcokc,  John,  281. 

Fishei,  Thamos,  143. 

Fitnlan,  Hedry,  Earl  of  An&del. 

55.  173  '7S.  191.347.  J6a 
Fitfwaller,  Lord  and  Lady,  see  Rad- 

diffe.  , 

Fitiwilliann,  Sit  Gcotp.  I  j,  | 

Flammack,  Siir  Andrew,  laa  ' 

Flanders,  niii,  uxii.  66,  298-299,  3*6, 

324,  4*4421,  4S5,  43«,  4*4- 
Fleet  prisoa,  I7S'7*.  '94.  36> 
Street,  17,  19,  250-251.  3S6,  395. 

406. 
Fleming,  Lord,  133* 

Sir  Francis.  78,  149. 

Fletcher,    Richard,    Dean    of    Petet- 

borottgh,  4r&-479.  48l.  4*3- 

FIoddeB  Fitld,  99. 

Flood  (Floyd},  John,  nurtyr.  2S3, 

FloralBC,  M.  de,  3- 

Flower.  William.  271. 

Fogge,  Sir  John,  119- 

Forman,  John,  27S> 

Fursier.  Sir  Johiij  IS"* 

Forth,   Firth  of,  39,  44.  86.  9S.  » 

101,124-115,1361??. 
FMler,  Annis,  275. 
— —  Humphrey,  454.  4^. 
Wiliiam,  ITS' 
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FosIct,  Willinm,  iniirlyt  a(  Canteibury, 

Glover,  Robert,  480. 

aSo. 

G<igiaes(  =  Goignies),  AntQwede, 434, 

FoUieTingay  Castle,  axx,  476. 

442- 

Foulehursi,  Sif  Thomas,  13. 

Cold,  BiasLer-gunner,  96. 

Foie,  Hugh,  marlyr,  265,  383. 

GoliaCli,  2  85. 

FoxB,  John,  matiyroldgisi ,  iv,  xiv  a., 

Googao,  Divid,  91. 

sxrii  n.,  xxviii  n,,  xnvii  ra.,  29,  31E, 

Goie,  Ji.ineB,  luanyi,  375. 

^331,  333.  3S?.. 

Gorcway,  John,  maityr,  274. 

FfAnce,  xtI,  xvii,  ix,  xxiii,  uxii,  66, 

Gorgon,  Saint,  98-59. 

69,  91,  105.  "=8,  289-330, /ifljjjiw. 

Gotmsgoc  the  AJbian,  3S9. 

Francis  I.,  ut,  xii,  iviii,  3.9.  91. 

Gough,  John,  printer,  8,  ig. 

—^—  11.,  in,  301. 

Gourdiuli,  captain,  309. 

Governor  (of  Scoilan^i),  ihe,  111  Arran, 

Due  de  Gretagne,  the  Dauphin, 

3-5- 

Earl  of.                                                                                      1 

- — Sir  William,  150, 

Gowcr,  Sir  Thomas,  Si,  100. 

Fmnke, ,  martyr,  a?!. 

Gracedhurch  Street,  15. 

Friet,  John,  maityr.  a8i. 

Griflon,  Richard,  lucvi  «.,  157,  289, 

Frondsbtrger's  legimtnt,  437. 

Graham,  Maater  of,  108,  133. 

Froade,  Jamts  Anlhony,  iivii  «. 

Gcammoni,  Cardinal  dc,  3, 

Froyron,  307.308,  312. 

Granado,  Sir  Jacques,  100,  150. 

Fugger,  Charles,  437. 

Grind  Pr^,  Coitite  dc,  3. 

Fu^^c,  Thomai,  273, 
Fytton,  Sir  "EivimiS,  1$. 

GraDtham  Ccagi  40. 

Gratwicli,  Steven,  i&a. 

Gtavelines,  300.  316. 

Gage,  Srit  John,  i73-'7S.  19°.  34ii 

Gravesend,  332„  aag,  33G,  493, 

348.  350-351,  363- 

Greene,  Baitlet,  275. 

Gallbt,  M.  de,  3. 

Greenhcad,  Laird  of,  146. 

GamU^,  Sit  Pedro  dc,  78,  123. 

Gieenwich,  xiv,  is,  14,  244,  334.                                                      1 

GEirdiiivr,   SUph«Di   BUhop   ^r  Win- 

GrMham.SitjDhn,  XKin,,i50,  I94-I9J. 

eh«stM,  ny,  iticw,   34,  181,  I'9I,  211, 

Gresley,  Sir  Gsoi^p,  13. 

=43. 34«,  346- 347, 359. 360-361 ,  363. 
Gflm«t,  Henry,  4.52. 

Grey,  Sir  Arthur,  afterwards  Lord  Grey 

d«  Wilton,  agS,  324,  339. 

Garrard,  Sir  William,  i;s,  177-178. 

Henry,  Marquis  of  Dorset  and 

Gascocgnb,  Gcorgh,  196 ;  his  ^arna- 

Duke  of  SulToIk,  iSu  188.  208,219, 

(ivc  oftht  Speil  e/Aitheerf,  xaxii  n.  ■ 

23*.  a5a-253- 

^»".  4'9i  449- 

Lady  Jane,   sx-XKiii,   173,   181, 

Goscony,  66. 

219.  352- 

GasCan,    Gntne,    latvyer    and   dicer, 
xixii  »..  196,  421. 

I-ord  John,  86. 

- —  Lione  ,  50. 

Gatchou&c,  the,  igo. 

Thomas,  Marquis  of  Doiiel,  la. 

Gates,  Sir  Henry,  149, 

William,  Lord  Grey  de  Witton, 

Geche,  Ale«ivni]«r,  384, 

78-791  97i  109 ;  at  Pinkie,  112  sqq, ; 

George,  Christian,  ^3. 

149,  151,  a9o  ly?-  ;  ktter  to  Mwy, 

Germany,  ix,  xKxii. 

319.  3=3.  32s.  329. 

Geminghatn,  lArJerningham. 

Grey  den,  147. 

Griffith,  Maurice,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 

Ghent.  425,  42S. 

Gibson,  RjcEiard,  maityt  at  Smilhfield, 

229. 

zSx. 

Grimslow,  John,  147- 

Gilmerton,  izg, 

Grimstone,  Edward,  293,  302,  305,314,                                       J 

Glailon,  Rnlph,  282. 

4^7- 

GlO'UcuteT,  mariyrs  at,  Z77. 

Grinstead,  martyrs  at,  27S. 

Gt&ueeaiei  Hall,  Oiford,  416. 

Gubbin,  Thomas,  502. 

Gtovei,  Mrs.,  281. 

Gtiienne,  14. 

Guildford,  Sir  John,  227,  255. 

martyr  aC  Nonricbt  383. 

Thomas,  231. 
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Guise,  Dae  de(  153a),  3. 

Msry  of,  s*t  M*r]r. 

Guisncx,  s-tgc  of,  ii^-iyi  fastim. 

Dcpuiy  of,  JM  Grey,  WiUiam. 

Guas  uid  CuDD«ir,  fingUih,  39S-399. 
Gwin,  John,  27& 

Haau-eu,  43 1. 

HukbutuiEat  Fiakit,  tii,  tl^. 

Haddiiigcaii,  45,  47. 

Had  ley,  270- 

Koilcs  Cuile,  go,  14X. 

William,  J73- 

Hiles,  HutDphrey,  4S0. 

,  Frincis,  merchant  of  Catats,  315, 

jcft. 
Hull,  Nicholas,  miityi,  273. 
llaJull,  SiiThoma^  13. 
tUlyburlon,  Walter.  147. 
H«nklt9a,  L«[d  t(,  88. 

libbby,  127,  133. 

Hatnmes,  190,  399,  304. 

Hammo-n,  lohn.  177. 

Ha.mptaa  Couit,  195,  36a 

Haneiaside,  Rich*rd,  147. 

Hannibal,  59,  68. 

Hapsbatgs,  ilic,  sis,  xiv,  xxiii-x«T, 

HWCoUrt,  Si»Jobn,  13. 

Hardilo"  Cwtle,  60. 
Haiecniig,  143. 
HadDgtOD.  Sir  James,  4S0. 
HarlaniJ,  Tliomas,  niarljr,  377. 
Hulcstone,    Captaia   Joho,  291,   293, 

305. 
Hannsft,  Dorick,  272- 
Harpet,  Sir  George,  212,  314, 118,337, 

23a 
Harris,  Wtlliani,  2S3. 
Uauuson,  \Vri.Li*Ji,  Eliiaitlh  arms 

Ei$gland,  ra  n,,  396-400. 
Hartlrj  Wood,  335. 
Hanpoole    {HarpoleU    J(Jui,    P»*r(yi, 

376. 
Harwocid,  Stephen,  373. 
Huting^,  Lord,  i^- 

Earl  of  Hontinedon,  13,  I?'.  253. 

Sir  Edward.  149.   I7l-I7»i  >75- 

176.  236-337.  'S3.  3J9- 

Sir  John,  480. 

Hatfield.  368. 
Hattcrwick,  4?. 
Haughicn,  Sir  Richard.  14. 
Ha»ri,  Manjuis  d',  434.  438,  J43. 
HawBr<3,  Sir  George,  122,  isa 


Kavkes,  Thomas,  nurtyr,  i/j, 

Ha]r»Kn),  Six  Joha.  uz  ■«, 

Heante.  HiiMnss,  now  m. 

Bu^Aag,  7%.  pnnter's  sjgn,  401. 

Henby,  Tbomas,  2x4. 

Henley  on-Tbaincs,  464. 

Henry  v.,  sxTiL 

VI.,  408. 

Til.,  X.  ve,  370-374.  3** 

Till.,  TU.  ix,  X  «viii,   iri.  »iiii. 

KIT,  xxvii  K. ,  ixTiii-iui,  4-9,  13,  j 
a9-3S.  37.  6&,    IJ4.  138*  JM. 
37 '-373.  393.  49J. 

1»-  a  France.  3,  5,  91,  t«,  nap, 

a9».3«>.3«- 

Duke  of  fticKmoad,  6. 

HetaclilU),  414- 

Herbert,  Captain  George,  311.  jaj. 

Wlliam,  Eul  of  Pembroke.  \%% 

331,  245,  348-^49,  251353.  317. 

WilUm,  of  St.  GiUiu,  321. 

Heresy  tbe  moM  of  Wjsit^  ivbdlioi^ 

307- a  10.  « 

Herletion.  Sii  Clement,  14.  H 

Herooden,  Walter,  334.  V 

Hettford.  Earl  of,  t«>SC]fiiKNtr.  Edward. 
Hrton,  Thomas,  42a-4a4,  446-447. 
HetlDD.  49. 

Hejiva/de,  Tboma*,  374. 
Hej'wood,  Jasper,  453. 
H^f.  M.  de,  42fi. 
Higbye    IHigbnJ),    Tliaeaas.    Buityit' 

266.  27a 
Hightield,  John,  30a,  307  ;  lib  icpoit 

on  the  capture  o{  Calais,  Jix-ji?*   J 

Highgalc,  341.  \ 

lIiliiardoTH7Lard,£irChrisiopIice,  IS. 
Hirsil  Castle,  [42-143. 
Hoby,  Sir  Philip,  347. 
Hob>-nton,  Euslscc.  302,  305. 
Holcroft,  Sir  John,  isa 

Sir  Thomas,  72. 

Holdicbc,  TlioinM,  »+. 

Hoi  ford, ,  315. 

Holinsbed,  Raphael,  nx  ■.(  air  a., 

joira  d.,  396. 
HoUande,  Roger,  routyi  at  SmitbficM, 

383. 
Holliiiediiy    (?  Htdlj^y),   aaityr 

Smith&eld,  282. 
Hollybanon,  John,  4j.  147, 
Hollyday,  Jobii,  nuuiyi  at  Smilhfield, 

283.     ^ 
HoljroDa  Abbey.  43,  46,  1X4.  14a 
Holyvel, ,  nwnyr,  378, 
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Home,  fu  Hamr. 

Incbcolnj,  IJ7,  1J9,  156. 

Honingbam,  170. 

Inchgafvte,  44. 

Hookc,  Richard,  379. 

Inchkeith,  40. 

Hoopeij  Bkhop,  185,  aS?,  270. 

InnerwicU.  87.S8. 

Hopper,  William,  martyr,  273. 

Inveresk,  64,  loz. 

Hoppiingic,  George.  147, 

Iphi£cma.,  33S. 

Hopion,  Johii,  hisHop Norwich,  276. 

Ipswi-ch,  martyrs  ai,  276,  284, 

Sir  Owen,  464. 

Iielaud,  3d[. 

Hoiace  quoted,  98.  154,  157,  4I6. 

Irish  archers  at  Pinkie,65, 1 13,133,  21  E[. 

Horden,  Edward,  331. 

Ifilcy,   Sir    Henry,   211-212,    217-21 S, 

Hoqjill, ,  117, 

223,  225,  227,  229,  231,  253. 

Home,  John,  379. 

—  Thomas,  aio,  228,  247,  253. 

Horsle>,  Sir  John,  13.  80,  150. 

Islington,  nuulyrs  at,  282. 

,  master  gunner,  291. 

Italy,  501. 

Howard,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Naifolk, 

Ive.  Thomas,  170,  177-17S,  184,  iS&. 

«'.  4,  7,  »S.  '9.  30,  U9.235,  1*7- 

Ivesou,  iti  Ev«fadii. 

230,  232,  253, 

Lord  Thocnafi,  [49. 

JacKSON.  Ralph,  martyr,  078. 

— —  Lord  Williim.  15,  ig,  iS&,  24.3, 

Jacob,  John,  466. 

25^.  3J9.  36a- 

Jacobus  de  VoiBgiae,  99. 
James  IV.,  XV,  99. 

Eiowland,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Peter' 

borough,  477,  479i  ♦Si-483. 

v.,  avi,  XXX,  41,  6c,  67-68,  301. 

Huhbert,  Sit  Walter,  13. 

Jcdworlh,  48-50,                                                                          ' 

Hudleatone,  Sir  John,  13. 

Jeffei,  Abel,  475. 

Huiiiarde  (Hullier),  John,  martyr  of 

Jenkins,  Da.vid,  xxxiv  m.,  445,  457-463, 

Cam  bridge,  276. 

473-474- 

Hume  Castle,  142,  145,  14S,  151,  156. 

Jercmiah  guatcd,  71,  179,  40I- 

Lord,  42-43,  45,  Si,  &^,  loo-ioi. 

Jetraey,  Sii  Thomas,  13. 

142. 

Jerciughani,  Sit  Henry,  222,  330,  363, 

Master  of,  100. 

Sir  John,  13,  1 17- 

Andrew,  [43-144. 

Jeronimo,  135. 
Jerusalem,  2W,  460. 

John,  143. 

Matthew,  &j. 

Jesuits,  the,  xudii-xxxiv,  443,  451-474. 

Homfrcy.  Philip,  ?^4 

Jews,  the,  73. 

Hammeres,  M.  dc,  3< 

Joel  quoted,  S4. 

Haa^ry,  xnii. 

John,  Saint,  quoted,  71,  172,  267. 

Huntc,  Martin,  27S. 

Johnson,  Pclii,  404. 

Hunter,  Williara,  martyi,  a66,  270. 

Dr.  Samuel,  xixiv. 

Hunthill,  Lord,  50. 

JoDcs,  Richard,  419. 
Joieph,  197- 

— "—  I.ai»d  of,  146. 

Huntingdon,  Eail  Df>  nc  Hsstings., 

Joicphus  qiioticd,  83> 

Humiy,  Karl  of,  lii  n.,  40,  77,  102- 

JuJos,  453,,  470, 

103,  106,  113,  117,  133. 

Judd,  Sir  Andrew,  244. 

Laird  -of,  146. 

Hurst,  E<1mun(],  martyr,  37S. 

Kkblb,  Passon,  195. 

Hussey,  Sir  Henry,  i^ 
Hut,  Kfttherint,  177- 

Kelsci,  145. 

Kemp,  Sir  Thomaa,  344,  256. 

Hyde,  274. 

Ker,  Dandy,  93. 

—  Park,  248. 

Kerst  the,  147- 

Annis,  zSo. 

Keyes,  Cnplain,  321,  323. 

K^ylies,  Edward,  466. 

Iahslicbus,  83. 

Humphry,  ^t6. 

larba,  63. 

Kiel,  437. 

Iden,  Jasper,  334. 

Kinghom,  43,  47.  137,  157. 

iUley,  William,  466. 

Kingston -on  •Thames,  244,  248, 
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^^L Kjngtion,  Jolm,  zSS. 

^^^^^^^L             ICipdorp,  Pail,  4J4. 

L««K,  John,  374,                                ^^1 

Ltwe>,  martnc  at,  37S,  3S1.                ^^H 

^^^^^^H           Kirkhftm,  Sir  Robeti,  13. 

LiEhlicId,  marijt  at,  a82.                      ^^H 

^^^^^H           KiikUtK],  47. 

Li^e,  Bubop  of,  434.                ^^^^^^k 

^^^^^^H           Klfk(i>n.  Adam. 

Uertc,  431,  436-438.                  ^^^^H 

^^^^^^^1            KiTky^Ibam, 

UUe,  428-                                    ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^1           Kition,  Sir  Thocnu,  13. 

Litneh«ue,  170,  i;j,  184.          ^^^^^| 

^^^^^^^1           Kneretl.  Anthony,  i9o,  ill.  ii$*3l&> 

Limoes,  Bisbop  of,  3.                ^^^^^H 

Lincoln,  Biibop  of,  lee  WicVhalw.^^^^^H 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^M           William,  2it,  ai^,  »],  235-336, 

'  Earl  of,  ttt  CbotoD.                      ^^| 

^^^^H             9S3- 

Lingu'd't  Hi\U>rjf,  nnii  n.                 ^^^k 

^^^^^^^B            Kniglit,  Stepbca,  Bttsiyj,  zM,  170. 

^^^^^^^H             Knightlryi  ^i^  Richard,  48a 

Ltnlon  Bridge,  90.                                  ^^^^ 

Laird  of,  146.                                 ^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^1             Knowlci  (KooHys),  Sii  Fruicui  150. 

LioD, ,  raaityr,  27&                     ^^H 

^^^^^^^1             Koos  (tCnockfs) }  jD>in,  1)4, 

LisienXr  fiixhop  of,  3.  ^^^| 
Li*le,  Artbur  Fla<iiBgira«t,  Visooiiat,  i^^^ 

^^^^^^^1           ^y°g>  GM^e,  mutyi,  374. 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

Lislei,    Qidsti^pbei,    iDartyi  of   CoIh^ 

^^^^^^^1                        Sii  Thomas,  13. 

^^^^^^^^1              Ainbe,  John,  334. 

Chester.  277.                                      ^^H 

^^^^^^H           Lambert,    Ctplain    Oiwald,    3M-335. 

Lilh,  Tbamas,  453.                                 ^^H 

^^^^H          33}- 

Litledco,  147-                                  ^^H 

^^^^^^^H             LambeLh,  39,  30. 

Livy  quoted,  130k,                                          ^^^| 

^^^^^^^1            LuDbeyrc. 

LoIUrds'  Towm.  die.  a74-t75.           ^^1 

^^^^^^^^1            LaiicutcT,  House  of,  371 -373. 

London  Bridge,  tSS,  241,  243.  34S.4('^^H 

^^^^^^^M            Ltaiitcies. 

London     Litlle-Graoe,     ttt     Bonne^^^ 

^^^^^^^H            XMngc, 

Edmund                                            ^^| 

^^^^^^^^K            Lcagru,  Bishop  of,  3. 
^^^^^^^^^1             LsQgtoD,  Sir  Thomas,  I4. 

Longniddry,  95;,                                    ^^H 

Longueville,  Due  de,  3.                         ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^B             Lishfotde,  JoftD,  ij^. 

Lor«tlo  ChAp«l,  47.                                ^^H 

^^^^^^^V             Litimer,  Bisliop  Hugh,  367.  274. 

LotraiDe,  Oudiiu.1  of,  3.  4.                ^^H 

^^^^^^^^              Lfttinos,            74. 

Muy  dI,  lu  Mxiy.                      ^^H 

^^^^^^^^L             LaudcT, 

dc  Pont:,  blirquis  dc,  3-               ^^^| 

^^^^^^^H             Lauodcr,  John.  373. 

Lolhesby,  Jo'ha,  280.                              ^^^| 

^^^^^^^1           (?  the  saiac),  3^3. 

LoudoD,  Earl  of,  133.                         ^^^| 

^^^^^^^^^M             Launsoci,  Eliubelb,  284. 

Larelace,  Thomas,  356.                        ^^^| 

^^^^^^^P            Laucence,  lieiU7,iiuMyratCanterbuiy. 

Low  Countries,  tu  FLudeii.        ^^^^^H 

^^^^V           373. 

LowmjJr  John,  375.                   ^^^^^^| 

^^^^^^H              — —  Sir  Oliver,  149. 

Loyoln,  Igni-tiui,  451.                  ^^^^^^| 

^^^^^^1              LaurisloEi. 

Liidui,  King.  iji.  ■^^^^H 
Lad^tc,  17.  163-189,350,  3S4>40>^^| 

^^^^^^H              LavBroche<La*crocJ()i  Hugh,  martyr. 

^^^^■L               >77' 

Lupus  <|HCltcd,  99.                                         ^^H 

^^^^^^^B            LawrcAce,  thrte  eannjff  Dan«d,  370- 

Ijither,  X,  xiv,  483.                                ^^^| 

^^^^^^^1 

Lattrell,  Sir^ohn,  lai,  139.               ^^H 

^^^^^^^^1           Laisius,  tgS. 

LydiTot,  Chnstophei.  4JG1.  464.          ^^^| 

^^^^^^^M           LcadcDhall  Street,  15,  zo. 

Lyford,  45S.  462  n.,  473.                   ^^H 

^^^^^^^^1            Least,  John, 

Lyion,  Sir  Richard,  13.              ^^^^^H 

^^^^^H           I^c,  Sii  EUdiaid,  78,  137.  t45* 

Lyn,  RItct,  90.                           ^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^B              Lcicc«l«,  olBrtyrs  si,  ajS. 

^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^H            Ejul  of,  JM  Dudlry,  Robert. 

MaCDOWELL,  ALXXANDtS,   147.         ^^H 

^^^^^^^^           Leith,  40-41,  44-46.  6a,  86,  97,  124- 

llachlen.  in  Mtchliii.                          ^^| 

^^^^^H                   136 1??-. 

MacoD,  Bisbop  of.  3.                             ^^^ 

^^^^^^^B            Ltnnoi^  Earl  ol,  l»,  478. 

Marstricht,  411,  434.  436-43S.  446.   ^^| 

^^^^^^^^^H             Leonard,  Jahn,  356. 

Magdeburg,  zxiti                                    ^^H 

^^^^^^K            L«                  F..  437. 

Mignu;,  SuDt,  tS;.                            ^^^| 

^^^^^^H           Leslj's  liiittry  »/SeetlaHJ,  six  H. 

Haidisoa,  Sir  Edward,  13.           ^^^^H 
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V  Hudjlone,    308-3ti,    314,  331,   353,; 

Massingberd,  Sir  ThonMi*,  13, 

martyrs  it,  3io-aSi. 

Matilda,  th«  Emprfss,  lutiii. 

Moinaide,  William,  iSi. 

Matthew, Si.  , quoted,  7 1 -7a,  74-75, 373. 

M  alary, ,  409. 

MaiwctI,  Richard,  93, 

Halchus,  194- 

May,  the  island  oi,  39. 

Mklines-,  st*  Mechlin. 

Mechlin,  433. 

Mailing,  2.17.218.  213-1^4,  ?2j,  331, 

Medes,  the,  $3. 

Malory,  Sir  William,  13. 

Mediisa,  vfi. 

Mandaoe,  Sj. 

Meinlborn,  147. 

Manertng,  Hit  Randolph,  13. 
Mangcrlon,  Lairil  of,  So. 

Mellcrstane,  Laird  of.  146. 

Melville,  Andfew,  481. 

Manners,  Elizabeth,  Cauntrss  of  Bnt- 

Merchant    AdTcntuiers    al     Antnrrp, 

lud,  4S1. 

430.  433-424.  427.  441.  444-446. 

John,  Eul  or  Rutkad,  480,  481- 

Mercurius  quoted,  S3, 

483- 

Mering,  Mai^ret,  2&. 

John,  4.8 J. 

-^^  Thcodosia,  Lady  Manneis,  481. 

Mersingion,  147. 

Merlon,  Laird  of.  146. 

Sir  Thomas,  480-481. 

Methem,  Sir  Thomas.  IZ. 

Mannine,  Mrs,,  mailyr,  2S0. 

Mewiya,  Sii  Peter,  78.  88,  laj 

MaosfieJd,  462,.  466. 

Meythcr,  Aadiew,  147. 

Mantel, ,253. 

Middlesex,  SheriiTof,  i;o-172. 

Walter,  ajj. 

Mid  diet  on.,  Humphrey,  271, 

Mai  bottle,  49. 

Milk  Castle,  151,  156. 

Marcdliis.  jQ. 

MiUca,  Thonios,  378. 

March  <MaJshl,  Geotge,  mutyi,   184, 

Mtlner,  Simon,  3S1. 

371. 

Millon,  310,  311. 

Margarei,  Queen  pf  JfiniM  IV,,  kv,  hks. 

Milffiight,  - — ~,  inartyr,  377, 

Maries,  the  Tluee,  15,  tS. 

Mimms,  341. 

Marke,  315. 

Minge,  WiHiam,  mnriyt  at  Maidstofte, 

Matkham,  Sir  John,  195. 

371. 

Marlde,  47. 

MircpoiK,  M.  dc.  3. 

Msrks[anE,  Laitd  or,  146^ 

Molse,  FrJiicc  de,  3. 

Hanbftl,  Tlic  Locd,  s^  Crcy,  William. 

Moncaldo,  Hugo  ile,  48S. 

MnnhalKa.  |lic,  17^,  i7ii  1^6. 

Monde,  Sir  Thomas,  zit,  213,  214. 

Martyrs,  KigilUlf  d/  155-288. 

MondrB^on,    Chris tophe    de,    Colonclp 

Marven,  Sir  John,  1  Jo. 

397-198,  324-335. 

Mary  1. ,  Queeo  of  Englandj  ixi-xxTiii, 

MoaCag-u,  Sii  Edward.  4S1, 

xvx,  xixiii,  ijasg^.  ;  coronation  of. 

Eiiiabeth,  Lady,  481. 

182-1831    behaviour  duiini;  Wyatt'a 

Municagle,  Lord,  13. 

lelKlEion,  190-191  :  mairiagcof,  193, 

MoDtigucs,  M.  de,  % 

312,   23^;   her  lilies,  301;   her  per- 
secutions, 179,  365  sfij.',  and  Calais, 

Montmorency,  Annc  de,  3, 

Moore, ,  Clerk  of  the  Cheque,  187. 

290  sqi. ;  death  of,  jj'-Jja  !  other 

Moorgale.  252. 

iefeieDc«s  to,  aao  jf  j.,  336,  362-363, 

Morant,  William,  380. 

396- 

Mordaiint,  Eliiuibetfa,  Lady,  4,Si. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  ari,  xriii,  xxx. 

Sir  John,  13. 

sxntT-iuuv,   68-69,    30i,    4SJ  ■    ^^^ 

Lewis,  Lord,  479. 

buiial,  475-4S4. 

More,  Heniy,  184. 

Mary  of  Lorrnitte,  Queen    Regent  of 

—  Sit  Thomas,  148. 

Scotland,  139.  336. 

Morgan  of  Salishury  Cotirt,  dicer.  185. 

Mase  (Mace),  John,  martyr  U  Colchcs- 

Serjeant,  173-174. 

(er,  277. 

aliai  Rohyns,  Thomas,  196. 

Mason.  Sii  John,  tyj,  174. 

Moreyson  (Maigison).  8. 
Moiice,  Sir  Christopher,  43,  44. 

Mass,  the,  160-165,  t7i, 

Massingbend,  ,  JtJ. 

Ralph,  iii'w.,29.  35. 
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Mono,  Kugetf,  28L 

1 

Norhditn,  49. 

Horpcthi  fioi 

KomunJy,  (4. 

Honu, ,  1 17. 

Nwris,  l>ir  John,  13,  187,  190^   19a, 

Moulrell, ,  137. 

363 

^^^^^^^^^^                  Mowbray,  Bdibaia,  ^St, 

VSbittff  klDg-al-arnai,  139,  T4I. 

^^^^^^^^^1               Move,  Lajld  a{,  146, 

Nonhamploii,  marljrn  at,  279. 

^^^^^^^H              Moyt«.  ^ic  TticiinaB,  14Z,  144,  25S- 

" —  Marquis  of.  set  Pan. 

^^^^^^^^H                Mudwin,               7]. 

NQrihumbeiUnd,  Duke  oi.  Mr  Didfay. 

^^^^^^m             Huoda)-,  Antbonr,  4Ji<  4S3-455i  46z> 

Noivrich  Nobody,  trt  Hopton,  JdlWi         .. 

nianjrsai,  1S1-2S4. 

^^^^^H                 465.  469.  47t-473- 

Harry,  J27. 

^^^^^^^^H             Mundy  (Mataji],  JubS  StewaiC,  Eiii] 

Niunitius,  157. 

^^^^^^^^H                       40. 

^^^^^^^^H               Hmgrave,  Culhberl,  [35. 

Oberstrin:,  Codnt,  434-435.  44X. 

^^^^^^^H              Jack       149. 

OgHvy,  Master  of,  133. 

^^^^^^^H              Mussclbutfh,  47,  64,  [29,  138. 

OrontCf  Prince  of,  i«  William. 

^^^^^^^^1 kalLic         JM 

Orlcani,  Due  d',  tfl  HeDiy. 

^^^^^^^H              My4ile||oci,  Sic  GMiSVey,  14, 

Ormitton,  Laird  of,  I41,  146L 

^^^^^^H              My[n«fdd,  48. 

William,  of  EadoicrdcD,  l47> 

^^^^^^^^H              My&Modeat?  Musenden],  SuThomu, 

OmampDls,  Kubric,  xxxL 

^^^^^1                  13. 

Orpinglon,  45S,  471. 

Orwin,  Thonins,  502. 

^^^^^^^H 

Osmande,  Thomii,  marlji,  371. 

^^^^^^^^H               Navarre,     Jeaa    d'Aibiet,     King    of, 

Oiirold,  John,  277- 

^^^^^H                  3< 

0^fo^^,  117. 

^^^^^^^H              NMdhsm,  Sir  R<]b«ti,  13. 

Oli«iburn,  49. 

^^^^^^^H              rfegro.  Sir  Pedro,  t5a 

Outings  Caslle,  6j. 

^^^^^^H              titilc.  307.  yiS,  ii 2. 

OTidquoicd,  s6,  98. 

^^^^^^^^^H               Nelhcrtands,  let  Flanden. 

Owen,  Dt.,  340. 

^^^^^^^^H               Ncvets,  Comte         3, 

0»[orJ,  195.  409.418. 

^^^^^^^^H             Ct^Qilc  l^uis        3. 

^^^^^^^^1              Neville,    EltDT)',    Lord   At>erg4*«piiy, 

Pappa,  59. 

^^^^^^^H                          309,  212,  214-318,  Z20-2IS,  131-353, 

Paget,  William,   LorJ,    54,    173.174,      ' 

^^^^^^B                335,  2}S,  242.  244-245. 

359-                                                                           g 

^^^^^^^H              — -^irThotaia-s, 

Faintei,  G«orge,  374,                                 J 

^^^^^^^H              Newbi-tilc  Abbey,  47. 

ttregoiy,  275.                                      1 

^^^^^^^^B              Newbury,  mBciyisBt,  278. 

Iywi,  375.                                            " 

^^^^^^^H             Nctvcaalle-on-Tync,  39,  64,  79,  So,  8z, 

Pallas,  98. 

^^^^^^V                  13S.  t59-i5'> 

Palme,    Sir    HcDi;,  498,    304,    331- 

^V                                Nen-gAtt  pri>iOTi,    175-17S,    180,    1S3, 

'^'  , 

0                                     189.  340.  27'.  274- 

Julius,  aj8. 

mark  el,  400. 

Sir  Thomas.  185. 

Newhaven  or  Ntumam  (France),  5i. 

Papacy,  the,  ix-xi. 

Ntwrnan, ,  iionmoogei,  189. 

Pap»l  practicti,  72-73i  45*,  SOI. 
Paris,  *,  300,  301,  4J0. 

John,  maityf,  273. 

Nflwnajii  UridgCv  ^,  il't  293i  i^-3^9i 

Bishop  oJ,  3, 

passim. 

judgment  of,  35. 

Newlon,  martyfsat,  379, 

Parker,  Sii  Henry,  12. 

M  ichoU,  R  ichard ,  martyr  at  Colcbe&ter, 

Pnrliamcnt.  x,  xxxi,  »xvi,  39,  ja             1 

377- 

Parr,  Willia.ni,  Mnrqnis  of  Northamp 

William,  2S3. 

Ion,  161. 

k                                           NictKlcnius.  172. 

Parmt,  Sir  John,  380.  383. 

^^^^^                           Notl,  Sji  Anitrcw,  480, 

Parrel,  Thomas,  37S. 

^^K                          Lady,  481. 

Parson),  Koherl,  sxxiii,  453. 

^^^^^P                       Norlolh,  Duke  of,  tu  Howard. 

Parlridge,  5u  Miles,  89.  149.  1S5. 
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Paston,  Clement,  lao,  124. 

Palernoiler  Row,  502. 

Pattrn    William,    Exptdiiiom    imo 

Stelland,  ixx  «.,  53-IS7. 
PbIIlheIizqi,  Patrick,  ZJ\ 
r«ul,  Sunt,  quoted,  71,  74>  179*  ^1, 

336- 
Paul  IV-,  71. 

PbuIM,  Si*  Amias,  4>?- 

■        Wi]llu.m,  Marquis  of  Winchester, 

343.  352.  404. 
P»ync,  John,  a  pries  1, 4  S3 -4  54. 47 1-474- 
Peuc  (PcaChs)  Dridge,  £5,  87,  101. 
Peckcs  {Pikes),  William,  martp,  384. 

Peckham,  Henry,  1*8,  225, 
Pembroke,  Msri^uess  of,  jw   Boleyn, 

Anne. 
■•    -  Earl  o(,  iet  Hcibcrt,  WiJlium, 
Penial  Heugh,  (oi,  iz6. 
Pensioners,  the  Genlletpcn,  191-193, 
Perdue  (Paeiiue),  Niclibliii,  martyr,  aSi, 
PeiTcnoi,   Frederic,    Si<ui  de   Clum- 

pagney,  422,  427.  434.  443- 
Pcrseus,  9S. 

Perth,  uc  Sainl  John's  Town. 
Pelcr.  Saint,  77.  841  I77.  194.  33^- 

(he  EaoTcist,  99. 

Ptlefboiough,  l3iahop  of,  ut  Howiand. 

Dean  of,  ut  Fleicher. 

Caihedral,  wxv,  475-484. 

Peters,  John,  «e  Collcton- 
Petre.  Sir  William,  J&o,  470. 

Lady,  470-47^- 

Peyton.  315. 

PbaTfteh,  S3. 

Philibeit,  Duke  of  S&Tojr,  316,  317. 

Philip  II., xKiii.itixs,  I9I-I93.  all,  154, 

390.  29J,  300.  310,  319,  331,  331, 

363.  431.  435.  434.  493. 

Dcfi,  1 10. 

&e  Valoil,  3^3- 

PhillipEw,  J.  O,  liflliwell,  Mitvi  n. 

Philpoi,  John,  mnnyr,  267,  275. 

Phorcus,  98  M. 

Piord^,  61. 

Pickcnng,  Sir  William,  laa. 

Picket  or  Pieot,  Willism,  cnnrtyr,  2&6, 

370. 
Piennes,  M.  de,  11/  Fienriies, 
PiRol,  Roberi.  msriyr  of  Ely,  374. 
PilkingtOD,  James,  Bishop  of  Durhnm, 

lii,  407. 
Pinkie  Cleiieli,    Battle  of,   105  ijq.  \ 

plans  of,  114-119;  raiiom  cccouats 

of,    IkX.  H. 


Pitienweera,  47. 
Plato  quoted,  83,  384. 
riiny  quoted,  J9,  S]. 
Ploiinusqivoicd,  83. 
Plutarch  quoted,  130. 

Pointer, ,  184. 

Pdle  ot  Foote,  Sir  Cilea,  149. 

Polley,  Joan,  272. 

Poiwiller's  regiment,  437. 

Pompcy,  63. 

Pondc,  Hcniy,  martyr,  zSj. 

Pont  Riimy,  M.  dc,  ■\. 

Pope,  Sir  Thomas,  363. 

Portean,  Comt-t  de,  3. 

Porsenna,  59. 

Potlins,  Mrs,  Alice,  2791. 

Poynings,  Sir  Edward,  xvi. 

Sir  Thomaj,  13. 

Poyn.ti,  Sir  Nicholas,  43. 
VrsiX  {Prayi),  Awoine  dt,  J. 
Preau,  M.  de,  479. 

Preston, ,  117,  130. 

I'restonpini,  47,  197. 

Proctor,  JoH^,    Wyatts   Rtiellumt 

199-25S;  noiice  of,  xni*  m, 
Proicci'Oi,    the    Lord,    tet    Seymoni, 

EilwpLird' 
Protestant,  earliest  uw  of  the  term  in 

England,  xxiii  «.,  174,  179,  tSS. 
Psalms  quoted,  72,  179. 
Puritans,  the,  xxxi. 

QUEKfrSfKRltY,  47. 

Qviicltwood,  47. 

Rabutik,  F.  de,  395. 
Raddiffe,  Anne,  Lwly  FitrwaHer,  y. 
— —  Hcnry.LordFiiiwalterandsecond 
Earl  of  SuHKK,   II,    iD9i   117.  IIO, 

173175.  l^U  193.  353.  343.  346- 

Sir  Humphrey,  186,  191. 

Robert,  litst  Earl  of  Susaet,  la. 

19- 
Raci winter,  396. 
Ramsey,  Henry,  martyr,  280^ 
Ranton  01  Raunlon,  46*47. 
RatclifF,  II. 
Batcliffc,  j«Rttildiffc. 
A'uven,  fhi  Blaik,  printer's  sign,  50a. 

John,  4S0. 

Ravenulale,  Thomas.  nurlyiofBTUlol. 

279. 
Raymond  ciieJ,  107. 
Raynoldcs,  John,  324< 
Rcade, ,  justice  of  the  peaM,  46a. 
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Sieaxi,  Robot,  ""'*■'—"'"«■.  ifl(\ 
195  196. 

Rcdcsdste,  50 
Kicede,  Ttunnrnt,  »f-j. 
RefaraMliaB,  ike,  dit-e*,  ix-ui.  ixw. 
Kceiilai,S9v 
ScKmi,  84. 

Sitmrrtititn,  Tkt,  priatct't  ia^,  i^. 
RiUold,  J«D  iJe,  mx  n.,  90,  9>, 
Ric>i1ii«,  Mildew,  luHyr,  183. 
Rieii,  Muter,  494. 
Ricbnnnd,  354. 
—  —  Duke  of,  tu  Henrjr. 
RJddcll.  Laird  of,  14& 
RkUer,  Bishop,  374- 
RoUrte*.  John,  JJt.  »5«b 
Rotmii,  d/id]  M«<^*n,  Tbouu,  1961. 
Rocheline,  Matqais  de,  j. 
Rocheuei,  3ii-3SJ,  fanim. 
taaiXjryu,  xSz. 

Sir  Robert,  181. 

Rochford,  Ladf,  itt  BoIcts. 
Rochpiol,  M.  de,  3, 

Rodos,  Jctttnima  il«,  43;,  436. 

Rogers,  John,  267,  370. 

Rorne^  ix,  I,  sxii,   ut,  zEiii,  jg,  Co. 

70.  287- a&S. 
Romero,  JuliaHi  43&> 
Raokiro<Ml(RDckewood).Nich?l»,i5i. 
Rocrth.  Of  Roth,  Riclwid.  181. 
Roper,  Chiistopher,  310-311,341,956. 

Georgie,  275. 

Thomu.  4sS,  467-473- 

WillUm,  247- 

Rous,  W«rs  of  the,  wii,  »»iii. 

Rau  licrald,  143. 

Roib.  Of  Routh,  John,  «n»rtyT,  z?8. 

Rotbcfford,  OaileJi  147- 

RoDcn.,  Archbishop  of,  3. 

Rough,  John,  382. 

Rowan,  Master  of,  133. 

Rowlfl,  Sir  Kilph.  341. 

Roxl>iirgh.  ■64,  MS.  U7148,  I5».  'S^- 

Roydon,  Thomas,  224,  Ij6, 

Rash,  SirThomiis,  I3- 

Ru&scll,  Eiidgei,  Coutileis  of  Bedford, 
4j8,  430-483. 

Francis,  Lord  Ruaell.  173.  >77- 

John,  Eatl  of  Bedford,  39,  173- 

174.  '77.  I8i- 
KnwiiRS,  the,  71. 
Rutland,    Earl    and    CootHea  of,   jse 

Manncn. 


Rxjifauk.  J.  390-391.  393,  301,  jio- 

R.rataet3&o. 

RfdilrU,  Peter,  7$. 

Rj*t,  MAitet,  M*r5  I..  33* 

SA[>Lxm  Si«  Ralph,  7S-79,  laS,  nS- 
149.  iSi- 

Saint  Albans.  273,  341. 

Sunt  Andrew  2,  Holbois,  xxit  m. 

Svjqt  Andrew),  the  Lord  o(,  3. 

Saint  BaitlMlonKW,  Uasaa«f«  «f ,  nm. 

Saint  Clair.  Sit  John.  13. 

Saint  Clem^'s,  408. 

Saint  Fndcwsidc'i,  Oxford,  41&. 

Sunt  Geoigc**  Fieldi^  280. 

Saint  GilliuD,  321. 

Saint  TuB4'>  PArk.  449»  SjA. 

Saint  John's  Town  CPenli)i  86^  t4t- 

Saiot  John,  Catberiae,   Lndy  St.  John 

of  Bletso,  481. 
-^  Lncy,  Ladj  St.  Jaba  of  fiuiog, 

480.483- 
5«U91  Leger,  Warham,  224-335,  a$6. 

S*iB|  La,  Sit  WilliKm,  34.1, 

Saint  Martin's,  Londoo,  403,  406. 

Saint  blary's,  Oiyoid,  409-418. 

Saint  MfDettm,  39,  4;. 

Saint  Omci,  310l 

Stint  I'Dul's  Cailtedral,  Bntniog  of  llic 

Steeple,  K&xii,  lSl-183,  401-408. 
S»ii)tP»uJ'sGalt,  8. 

School.  17,  384. 

Wharf,  31. 

^iaiot  Pol.  Comte  de.  3. 
Saint  Quenlin.  battle  of.  290, 
SaJamtutdir,  TV,  41^ 
Salcalines,  the,  59. 
Saligmcs,  Ciptaio,  3I4. 
Salisbury,  mattTTs  at.  276. 

Court,  London,  1S5,  196. 

Salmin,  Sir  Francis,  150. 

Samucll,  Robeit,  maitjr.  373. 

Sand^ate.  290,  306-307,  310-3U, 

SandingneM,  4. 

Sandon,  Sir  WlUiiiin,  13. 

Saiagoca,  59. 

Salwell,  Thomas.  460,  463,  466,  494. 

Saullc,  Captain,  315. 

Saunders,  Laurmce.  mattji,  167,  37a 

Savage,  Captain  John,  324,  330. 

Sa-HIc,  Sit  George.  479. 
Sir  Henty,  I3. 

Mary,  Lady,  48'- 

Savoy,  Duke  of,  lu  Philibot. 
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ScacTola,  59, 

SobIc,  Joan,  275. 

SncleLt,  R-abeit,  sxxTft.,  477  «, 

Socrates,  83, 

Scheldt,  Lhe,  43^. 

Salway  Moss,  battle  of,  ivj,  6c>,  67t 

Sdpio,  59. 

Somerset,  Dulce  of,  lie  Seymour. 

Scotland,  sv.»x,  37  tqq.,  SS'S?- 

— —  Herald,  87,  137,  144. 

SCOU  Guards  in  France,  5, 

Soper  Lane,  377. 

' '  methods  of fightio^,  iti-iii. 

^ouiham,  Raberl,  martyr,  2S3. 

ScmIcs,  George,  nmrtyr,  3,^%. 

Southivark,      iSti,      241,      145,     248, 

Seated  (Setoo),  45.,  €4. 

467. 

George,  Lord,  45. 

Southwell,      Sir      Richard,      ijytJSi 

Segar,  Sir  William,  480. 

19a 

Segrive,  117. 

Sir  Rottert,  2og,  211,  2J5-21&. 

Sclve,  Odd  dc,  xriii  m. ,  kIz  n. 

218,  222.  227.Z18,  231  -232,  238,  242, 

bempill,  Master  of,  127,  133. 

244,  245' 

SenLrpoDt,  M.  dc,  333. 

Southworthi  Sir  Jobn,  150. 

Scnsare,  Comte  de,  3. 

Spnin,  KIT,  mit-Kxiii,  kxy,  64, 

Senilegtr,  j«  Saint  Lege*. 

Kings      of,      sM      Chirlc*      v., 

Seres,  William,  printer,  169,  401. 

Philip  11. 

Sesforih,  lu  Cesforth, 

Spanish  Armada,  lee  Armada. 

Sevenoaks,  211,  a  [6.  323-224. 

Sparrow,  William,  martyr,  282. 

Seymour,  Edward,  Eail  of  Hertford, 

Spencer,  Jotin,  tnulyr  of  Colchejter, 

Duke  of  Someiset,.  and   Lord   Pro- 

277. 

tector,  xviii-n^ii,  ijiii-  n. ;  his  expedi- 

 Richard,  maftyrof  Salisbury,  37&. 

tions  against  Scotland,  37-15?;  pfu- 

Speryne,  John,  181. 

elamations  to  the  Scots,  76,  83  ;  bis 

Spurge,  Richard,  martyr,  276, 

dream,  82-83  :  ciuse  of  bU  tiiin,  1S5, 

Spurrote,  Saunders,  147. 

195.  >38,  344. 
Sir  Edwardf  of  Berry  Pomerox, 

Standard,  Hhc,  16,  17,  379, 

Stanhouse,  47> 

117.  120,  149. 

Stanley,  Mrs.  Agnes,  mutyi,  380. 

•   Thorois,    Lord    High   Admiml, 

iij. 

jxviii,  344. 

Edward,  third  Earl  of  Derby,  4, 

Sheldon, ,  175. 

12,  19,  353- 

Shdley,    Sir    Edward.   78.    II6,   IlS. 

Stephen,  Saint,  267. 

130- 

.  King,  407. 

Sbenton,  47. 

Sicpn-fy,  i84'[S6. 

SHBi-KElll^,    LlTKB,    Jokn    Ben    and 

Sterc,  William,  mattyr,  173. 

Mastr:  Fiirsan,  xii  «.,  16O-I69,  I94- 

SteveuE,  George,  itiaityr  of  Lewel,  sSl . 

'9S- 

Thomas,  Jesuit,  452. 

Stirling.  44.  86,  139. 

Shitterdun,  Nicholas,  martyr,  271. 

Shrew&bury,  Ea.i]  qI,  tee  Talbotl 

Stocks  Maiket,  the,  177. 

SidD>ey,  S'ir  Hctiry,  215. 

Siiangc,  Sir  Nicholas,  150. 

Simson,  John,  martyT,  37), 

Slraneui»h. ,  405. 

Siticldir,  Olii^cr,  47- 

SlntFord-al-Bow,  iS^,  372. 

Si*n  Hoas*.  195. 

Stfelley,  Sir  Anthony,  iji. 

Six  Articles,  Statute  o-f,  xkl,  39,  32. 

Sir  Nicholas,  13,  81. 

Skelton,  John,  i»i  «r. 

Stieler,  Robert,  martyr,  274. 

Skipwith.  Sir  William.  Ija 

Stroud  (Kent),  229. 

Skraysburg,  50, 

Slutley,  JM  Sticlley. 

SUd«,  John,  ZS4. 

Siurile  (=Thinell),  Thomas,  maityr. 

Slcche,  WilliDtn,  tJJ. 

380. 

Smith,  Richard,  martyr,  374. 

Sluiton,  Lflrd,  44. 

Dt.  Richard,  410-418. 

Sit  Cliflrles,  150. 

Robert,  27 J. 

Suetonius  quoted,  83. 

Smithfield,  265,  272,  27s,  280,  283. 

Suffolk.  Dukes  of,i«  Brandan,  Charles, 

Si^od,  Aimis,  275. 

and  Grey,  Henry. 

^i8 
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Tka^M,  in,  939. 


■i^yf    of    EvqwkBb 


Tauot,  Ams,  I.W1T,  4B1. 

T^.«aB,  E.  I-,  mi*  «, 

"hiiikwUcu,  73. 

Tk>«,  He  JMOK,  iMl 

Taj.  River,  141. 

Ur>«.  Rawlwd,  J»7.  »JO' 

WahcT,  ssf 

T«ok  Bu,  18.  SSIK  3S9.  39<t  3»5. 

G«ig,  191. 

T^Ki..  Gseris  de,  ^m  m. 

TBOa.43]- 

TrvMCtbe,  14$. 

Tengtdalc,  45*  9°^  fio,  t4<6,  tS^ 

TbaBcs,  H.  de,  301. 

Tbedori,  nuM  ii,  X73. 
T1iona&.  Si.  (Beckdl.  99. 
Thorbocow.  Sii  WUIiam,  l^ 
Tbornton.  dcgt  of.  St-89.  IS*- 

Thotpc.  joba,  31S. 

Throeroorn^  oc  TbockinortMi,    0<- 
mcnt,  18S-189. 

lob,  188. 

Sir  John,  18a 

— -Sir  Nicholas,  iSl. 
Thurston.  Mra..  28^.283. 
Thjmne,  Sit  Jobis,  149, 
Tilbnly,  491. 
TLmmes,  William,  S76. 

Tingle, .  wirtyf.  174. 

TomldnE.  Thomu,  manyr,  371. 
Tonfadder.  311,  3i5'Zi6, 
Tonnore,  Comic  d«.  3. 


TooBl.  or  Toutc,   Ridnid,  xni  w.,' 

Tawam.  Csnlraal,  3. 

Tow  ai  Loodoa,  n-ii,  14-15,  171, 
'73.  '7*.  <8'.  >3?.  »42,  as«.  ^S*- 
ass.  ^.  J4*  *ff;  3*3.  39'.  4S7r 

Towef  Sticct,  391. 
Tow^Ict,  Sir  Ricbaidt  rga 
TnCml,  Sir  Edmnd,  i> 

T*Meai,47. 

Tnprai.  47, 

Trai^  lliB.,37S. 

TrffMrt,  91. 

TVmBioot  Sii  Hugh,  14. 

^osMpstn,  83. 

TMCta,  Too,  if. 

Trar,  6t. 

Todce,  Jahfl,  ill,  X41,  956. 

Tndor,  Owen,  inii 

TaUy,  JM  CJooD, 

Taiaull^  Sii  bluinadule,  13. 

Tgitsoo,  J^B,  piBitjT,  375, 

Ttttlc«ha.m,  TboBuu,  9X4. 

Tutie,  JuB«s,  muljt,  274. 

T*e«d,  RItct.  14^,  151. 

Twrwll,  49. 

Tfiat  Thomas,  3S4. 

TyiBoalh,  49- 

Tjndale,  Sii  Jolin,  1  J. 

— ^WillUm,  174. 

Tjtie,  River,  9a 

TfiKdalc,  50. 

TjcenKnilb,  39- 

Tyrell.  Sir  John,  I3, 

UOAU-,  N(CH*tA3,  xiu  ■.,  JOiijY. 

Uiicnmbcr,  Saint,  73. 

Undaedc,    64,     I03,     106-107,    ''Sr 

141. 
DxHRXHtu^     Edwakd,     Narratiwe, 

x(i  laiiS-tii  ■«..  iijii,  niv  Ii.,i70-I98> 
Gotldforf.  i8j, 

Thomii,  170. 

UitU»ra,  Tkt,  41. 

Union  or  Umpton.  Si*  Tbomai, 

UtreclH.  438. 

tJTcdak.  Sii  William,  13. 

VAtpKi,  FRAWCfcsCO  bK,  436, 

Pedro  de,  485,  487, 

Valenciennei,  43S. 
Volcriui  quoted,  59,  Sj,  13a. 
Vnndcville.  M.  At,  316. 
Vane,  Henry,  93. 
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VuCf  Sir  Ralph,  7&,  108-109,  '23, 127, 

White,  Rawlins,  manyr,  271, 

1^149. 

Sir  Thomas,  343, 

Van  Einden,  Coinelis,  417,  439. 

Wliitec!hapd,  [93. 

Vargas,  AIooeo  de,  436. 

Whitehall,  iS,  t9,  240,  24S,  251,  255. 

Vaiix,  NLcholas,  Lord,  ij. 

Whitwell,  Thomas,  275. 

Vcnciinie,  Due  de.  3,  4, 

Whod,  ThoiBBS,  pastor  of  Lewes,  278. 

Vengc,  Edwnrd,  475- 

Wickham,  WLIIiahi,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 

Veoice,  14,  421. 

479.  48a- 

Vetdugo,  Coloael,  443. 

Wight,  j«  While  and  Wici^jhie, 

Ve^ne^,  Sir  K^mucd,  ^5'< 

Wilforil,  Sir  Jaines,  78,  I2i,  150-. 

Vienne,  Archbishop  of,  3. 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  421,  433, 

ViHars.  Comle  de,  j. 

442. 

Villc,  Sir  AloMo  de,  15O1 

Williams,  Sir  John,  Lord  Wiilinms  of 

Vii^l  quoled,  62. 

Thame,  339,  3S3-355.  359,  3*o. 

Viridoniti>x,  591 

mihugMy,   Th<  Ma,y,  .38. 

Willougbljy,  Charles,  Lord  Willoughby 

Af  Paiham,  479. 

Wade,  Abuacil,  63. 

Sir  Hugh,  laa. 

Christopher,  martyr,  272. 

^ Sir  John,  13. 

Waethem,  433. 

Wilson.  Mrs.,  38 1. 

^akc,  Muter,  324. 

Dr.  Thotnas,  421,  425-426. 

Waldcfiave,  Sic  Edst^d,  tSi. 

WimiQca,  su  Wtmyss. 

SlTWillUn.,  !3, 

Wincliesier,  192193  ;  mortyis  a1,  384. 

Walden,  273. 

Marfiuis  of,  ste  Paulct, 

Wales,  nvi. 

Bishop  of,  let  Gardiner. 

Walldyke,  Loid,  149. 

Place,  Sotithwailc,  241. 

Walliloid  Ficlil,  64. 

Windcbank,  Ricliard,  315,  321. 

Wallop,  Lady,  7. 

Windsor,  354. 

Walmcsey,  Laird  oU  146. 

Sif  Aniliony,  13. 

Wakingham,  Toaitjt  at,  2^3. 

Sir  William,  13. 

Sir  FcanCLS,  410,  421,  453. 

Winglield,  Sir  Richard,  132. 

Warburton,  Sir  Peiet,  13. 

Winnilmnl!,  ue  Windel  arik. 

Ware,  martyr  at,  373. 

Winter ,  martyr,  273. 

Warham,  AichbishDp,  xIiL 

Sir  William,  405. 

Warr-en,  John,  .271. 

Wiseinan,  John,  maiiyr,  275. 

-  -  ■- ,  his  widow,  272, 

Justice,  463,  464. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  ««  Dudley,  John. 

Wit  lietinglun.  Sir  John,  jp. 

Watton,  sec  Woltor, 

Wither!,  Matlhew,  2S4. 

Webb,  John,    martyr  of  Canteibury, 

Wittenberg,  x. 

2?S- 

Wodehtiiise,  ,  II7. 

Wcblin,  William,  462,  466. 

Sir  William,  78. 

Weldon,  Anlhoay,  224-225. 

Wolfe,  John,  491 ,  497. 

Wecnysa,  L^itd  of,  127,  [33. 

Wendtt  f  =  Wendy],  Dr,  Thomos,  340, 

Reynold,  prinlei,  5J. 

Wolscy,  Cn.ii3ifial,  ix,  x,  xv. 

358- 

William,  martyr  of  Ely,  274. 

Wenlworlh,  ThoniBs,  Lord,  xivi,  150, 

Wood  Street,  \if>,  193. 

'73,  290  j?f. ;  bis  letters,  30a,  303, 

Woodhouse,  its  Wodehousc. 

306,  308. 

Woodman,  Richard,  mariyr,  ai  Lewes, 

West,  Sic  Gcorj;*,  14- 

281. 

Westerctoig,  47- 

WwdslMk,  353,  355,  358-360- 

Weston,  Sir  Franm,  13. 

Worcester,  martyrs  at,  175. 

Wharton,  Thomas,  Lord,  i^i. 

Wotde,  Wjmkyn  de,  printer,  8,  19. 

White,  Edward,  printer,  451,  4-97. 

Wotton,  TTiornni.  224, 

-■       Nicbolis,  martyr  At  Canterliury, 

Wrcightc  l  =  WiEht),  Stephen,  martyr, 

2S1. 

38*. 
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Wrighte,  Ridiud,  nuutyr,  273. 

Wiothan,  224-325,  227. 

Wjktt,  Sir  Thomms,  *m,  zxriii,  186, 

189.  >9i.  '99-a57. 339.  34i.  344- 
W  jc,  TOMtjn  U,  280. 
•— ~-  Henry,  mutp,  278. 
WjnUr,  'M  abo  Water. 
GDbeft,  171. 


Valdau.  225. 
Ykb,  the.  147. 


Y«te,  EdwHd.  468-459,  461-462,  464. 

4«.  470,  473- 
Yemui,  Richud,  284. 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  3r. 
Veiter,  the  Laird  of,  137, 133. 
York,  Edward  Lee,  Archlujjiop  of,  14. 

HooM  of,  371-373. 

Place,  18. 

Yoong, ,  a  dicer,  185. 

Yren, ,  martyr  at  Colchester,  277> 

ZlBUKZEE.  421,  435,  436. 
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